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APPENDIX 


Journals  of  Senate  and  Assembly, 


TWENTY-FIRST     SESSION 


LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Vol^irae    I. 


SACRAMENTO : 

G.    H.    SPRINGER,    STATE    PRINTER. 

1875. 


4G618 


oonte:n"ts. 


1 — Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  California  State  Library  for  the  years 
1873-4  and  1874-5, 

^ — Biennial  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  State  Prison,  commenc- 
ing July  1,  1873,  and  ending  June  30,  1875. 

3 — Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  the  State  of  California  for  the  years 
1874  and  1875. 

4 — Transactions  of  the  California  State  Agricultural  Society  during  the  year  1874. 


SIXTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  LIBRARY, 


YEAES    1873-4    AND    1874-5. 


i-e^) 


Q.  H.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


California  State  Library,  ) 

Sacramento,  August  Ist,  1875.  J 

To  His  Excellency, 

EOMUALDO   PaCHECO, 

Governor  of  California: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Sixth  Biennial  Eeport 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Library. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EOBEET  O.  CEAVENS, 
Librarian,  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


HEPORT. 


Sacramento,  July  1st,  1875. 
To  His  Excellency, 

EOMUALDO    PaCIIECO, 

Governor  of  California: 

The  Trustees  of  the  vState  Library  respectfully  present  their  Sixth 
Biennial  Report. 

The  number  of  the  volumes  in  the  Library,  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  was  thirty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty-six  (32,456).  The  accessions  since  that  time  have  been  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  forty-eight  (4,548). 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library,  excluding  duplicates,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  is  thirty-seven 
thousand  and  four  (37,004);  twenty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
three  (,25,303)  are  in  the  General  Ijibrary,  and  eleven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  one  (11,701)  in  the  Law  Library. 

I 

LIBRARY   FUND. 

The  balance  in  the  Library  Fund  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventj'-three,  was  eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  dol- 
lars and  fifty-seven  cents  (§8,545  57).  Paid  into  the  Fund  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stale  from  fees  of  his  office,  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-eight  dollars  and  thirty  five  cents  ($16,548  35);  and  by  the  Sur- 
veyor General,  from  fees  of  his  office,  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
four  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  ($7,404  96).  The  sum  of  fourteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  three  doUai's  and  twenty  seven  cents 
(814,853  27)  has  been  expended  for  books;  eight  huntlred  and  thirty- 
four  dollai's  and  forty-five  cents  (S834  45)  for  binding;  one  thousand  and 
eight3'-nine  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  (SI, 089  75)  for  insurance;  six 
hundred  and  sixtj'-four  dollars  and  fifty  four  cents  ($664  54)  for  shelv- 
ing; two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  (S277 
25)  for  the  Cabinet  Department;  and  eight  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
and  seventy-six  cents  ($83it  76)  for  furniture,  freight,  expressago,  and 
contingent  expenses;  making  the  total  expenditures  eighteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  two  cents  ($18,550  02);  leaving  the 
balance  in  the  Fund,  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  five, 
thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  and  eighty-six 
■•ents  (^$13,948  86),  as  shown  by  the  following  exhibit: 


To  books 

To  binding 

To  insurance 

To  shelving 

To  cabinet 

To  furniture,  freight,  etc 
To  balance 


$14,853  27 

834  45 

1,089  75 

664  54 

277  25 

830  76 

13,948  86 

32,498  88 


June  30,  1873 — By  balance 

June  30,  1874 — By  fees  from 

the  Secretary  of  State 

June  30,  1875 — By  fees  from 

the  Surveyor  General 

June  30,  1875 — By  fees  from 

the  Secretary  of  State 

June  30,  1875 — By  balance 


$8,545  57 

7,360  25 

7,404  96 

9,188  10 

$32,498  88 

$13,948  86 

The  present  condition  of  the  Library  is  highly  creditable  to  the  State; 
the  liberal  provision  made  for  its  support  has  enabled  the  Trustees  to 
have  placed  upon  irs  shelves  man}'  of  the  most  valuable  publications  in 
all  the  departments  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  The  continuation  of 
a  like  policy  will  in  a  few  years  enable  the  California  State  Library  to 
take  rank  among  the  great  libraries  of  America. 

LAW    LIBRARY. 

The  law  department,  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  complete  law  libraries  in  the  United  States,  has  been  greatly 
enriched  within  the  past  two  years  by  the  addition  of  a  large  number 
of  reports,  new  treaties,  new  editions  of  standard  text- books,  digests, 
and  law  journals  and  periodicals. 


GENERAL   LIBRARY. 

The  additions  to  this  department  have  been  numerous,  and  embrace 
an  unusually  large  number  of  valuable  and  expensive  works.  A  large 
number  of  books  have  been  ordered,  which  have  not  yet  been  received; 
when  they  arrive  and  have  been  paid  for,  the  balance  in  the  Library- 
Fund  will  be  materially  reduced. 

E.  B.  MOTT,  Jr., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Egbert  0.  Cravens,  Secretary. 


BOOKS   EECEIVED   IN   EXCHANGE, 

From  other  States  and  Territories,  and  as  donations  from  individuals. 


Donor. 


Title. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas.... 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakotah 

Delaware.... 

Florida 

Georgia 


Illinois. 


Session  Laws,  1873. 

Session  Laws,  1873. 

Vol.  27,  Arkansas  Eeports. 
Session  Laws,  1873. 

Session  Laws,  1874. 

Industrial  Eeport,  1873. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction's  Eeport, 

1873. 
Board  of  Immigration's  Eeport,  1873. 
Auditor's  Eeport,  1873. 

Colonial  Eecords,  Vol.  8,  1735  to  1743. 
Supreme  Court  Eeports,  Vols.  39,  40. 
Public  Acts,  1874. 
Special  Acts,  1874. 

Session  Laws,  1872-73. 

Session  Laws,  1873,  1875. 
Houston's  Eeports,  Vols.  3  and  4. 
Eevised  Code,  1874 
Executive  Documents,  1875. 
Eevolutionary  Soldiers  from  Delaware. 

Acts,  Extra  Session,  1869. 
Acts,  1870,  1872. 

Georgia  Eeports,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50. 

Georgia  Code,  1873. 

Laws,  1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  183S,  1839.  1840, 
1841,  1842,  1843,  1845,  1847,  1849-50,  1860, 
1861, 1862-3, 1863-4,  1870, 1871-2,  1872,  1873, 
1874,  1875. 

Senate  Journal,  1875. 

House  Journal,  1875. 

Supreme  Court  Eeports,  Vols.  57,  58,  59,  60, 

61,  62. 
Geological  Survej'  Eeport,  Vol.  5. 
Agricultural  Eeport,  1872. 
Industrial  Eeport,  1873. 
University  Eeport,  1872-73. 


Donor. 


Title. 


Illinois. 


Indiana. 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine. 


Maryland 


Eailroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners  Ee- 

port,  1873,  1874. 
Senate  Journals,  1873. 
House  Journals,  1873,  1874. 
Legislative  Documents,  1873-4. 
Kevised  Statutes,  1874. 
Laws,  1873-4,  1875. 
School  Eeports,  1873-4. 
Public  Charities,  1874. 

Supreme  Court  Eeports,   Vols.  39,  40,  41,  42, 
43,  44,  45,  46,  47. 

Senate  Journal,  Special  Session,  1872. 
House  Journal,  Special  Session,  1872. 
Senate  Journal,  Eegular  Session,  1873. 
House  Journal,  Eegular  Session,  1873. 
Documents,  1872-73. 
Laws,  1872-73. 
Laws,  1875. 
Geological  Survey  Eeport,  1874. 

Iowa  Reports,  Vols.  35,  36,  37,  38. 

Kansas  Eeports,  Vols.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12. 
Laws,  1873,  1874,  1875. 
Public  Documents,  1873,  1874. 
Agricultural  Eeport,  1874. 

Acts,  1873-4. 
Auditor's  Eeport,  1873, 

Laws,  1873,  1874. 
Senate  Journul,  1873,  1874. 
House  Journal,  1873,  1874. 
Legislative  Documents,  1874. 
Louisiana  Annual  Eeports,  Vol.  25. 
Jewell's  Crescent  City. 

Maine  Eeports,  Vols.  60,  61. 
Acts  and  Eesolvcs,  1874. 
Agricultural  Eeport,  1874. 
Public  Documents,  1874, 
Legislative  Documents,  1874. 

Maryland  Eeports,  Vols.  37,  38,  39,  40. 

Laws,  1874. 

Senate  Journal,  1874. 

House  Journal,  1874. 

Senate  Documents,  1874. 

House  Documents,  1874. 

Catalogue  of  State  Library,  1874, 


Donor. 

Title. 

Massachusetts 

Public  Documents,  1871,  1872,  1873. 

Michigan 

Acts  and  Resolves,  1873,  1874. 
Massachusetts   Supreme  Court  Eeports,  Vols. 
108,  109,  110. 

Michigan  Supreme  Court  Reports,  Vols.  25,  26, 

27. 
Laws,  1873,  1874. 
School  Laws,  1873. 
School  Report,  1873. 
Pomological  Report,  1873. 
Agricultural  Report,  1873. 
Michigan  Territorial  Laws. 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 

Michigan,  with  Atlas. 

Minnesota  Reports,  Vols.  17,  18,  19. 

Laws,  1873. 

Senate  Journal,  1873. 

House  Journal,  1873. 

Executive  Documents,  1872. 

Senate  Journals,  1873,  1874,  1875. 

House  Journals,  1873,  1874,  1875. 

Laws,  1873,  1874,  1875. 

Mississippi  Reports,  Vols.  41,  43,  44,  47,  48,  50. 

House  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1874. 

Senate  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1874. 

Laws,  Extra  Session,  1874. 

Laws,  Extra  Session,  1875. 

Missouri  Reports,  Vols.  51,  53,  54,  55,  56. 
Laws,  1874. 

Montana  Reports,  Vol.  1. 
Laws,  1873,  1874. 

General  Statutes,  1873. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Mon  tana 

Ne  braska 

Nevada 

Nebraska  Reports,  Vols.  2,  3. 
Agricultural  Report,  1873. 
Senate  Journal,  1873. 
House  Journal,  1873. 
Impeachment  of  Governor  Butler. 

Compiled  Laws,  1873. 

New  Hampshire  Reports,  Vols.  51,  52,  53. 
Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  1. 
Agricultural  Report,  Vol.  4. 

New  Hampshire 

2-C") 
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Donor. 


Title. 


New  Jersey. 


New  York 


North  Carolina. 
Ohio 


Oregon , 

Pennsylvania 


Legislative  Documents,  1873,  1874. 
Senate  Journal,  1872,  1873,  1874. 
Assembly  Journal,  1872,  1873,  1874. 
Laws,  1873,  1874. 

New  Jersey  Law  Eeports,  "Vols.  23,  24. 
New  Jersey  Equity  Reports,  Vols.  35,  36. 
Eevised  Statutes,  1874-5. 

New  York  Eeports,  Vols.  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55, 

56. 
Laws,  1873,  1874. 
Senate  Journal,  1872. 
Assembly  Journal,  1872. 
Assembly  Documents,  1872. 
Senate  Documents,  1872. 
Library  Eeport,  1872. 
Cabinet  Eeport,  1872. 
Eegents'  Eeport,  1872. 
Meteorological  Eeports,  Vol.  6. 
Lansing's  Reports,  Vol.  7. 
Hun's  Eeports,  Vols.  1,  2. 
Adirondack  Wilderness  Survey,  2  Vols. 

Legislative  Manual,  1874. 
Laws,  1874. 

Ohio  State  Eeports,  Vols.  22,  23,  24. 

Senate  Journal,  1872,  1873. 

House  Journal,  1872,  1873. 

Executive  Documents,  1872,  1873. 

Agricultural  Eeports,  1871,  1872. 

Eailroad  and  Telegraph  Eeport,  1872,  1873. 

Common  School  Eeport,  1872,  1873. 

Laws,  1873,  1874. 

Statistics,  1872,  1873. 

Geological  Surve3'(Paleontology),Vol.  1,  Part  2. 

Constitutional  Convention  Debates,  4  Vols. 

General  Laws,  1843-1872. 
Session  Laws,  1874. 

Laws,  1873,  1874. 

Senate  Journal,  1873,  1874. 

House  Journal,  1873,  1874. 

Executive  Documents,  1873,  1874. 

Legislative  Documents,  1873,  1874. 

Catalogue  State  Library,  1873. 

Eailroad  Eeport,  1873. 

Smull's  Legislative  Hand-Book,  1873,  1874. 

School  Laws,  1873. 
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Donor. 


Title. 


Pennsylvania. 


Ehode  Island... 
South  Carolina 


Tennessee 
Texas 


Vermont. 


Virginia. 


West  Virginia. 


School  Eeport,  1872,  1873. 

Public  Charities'  Eeport,  1872,  1873. 

Pennsylvania  State  Eeports,  Vols.  70,  71,  72, 

73,  7-4,  75. 
Agricultural  Society  Eeport,  Vol.  8. 
Bureau  of  Statistics  Eeport,  1872-3. 
Lite  Insurance  Eeports,  1873. 
Fire  Insurance  Eeports,  1873. 

Ehode  Island  Eeports,  Vols.  9,  10. 
Acts  and  Eesoives,  1873,  1874. 

Senate  Journal,  1872-3. 

House  Journal,  1872-3. 

Acts  and  Joint  Eesolutions,  1872-3. 

Eeports  and  Eesolutions,  1872-3. 

Eevised  Statutes. 

Eichardson's  Eejiorts,  N.  S.,  Vol.  3. 

Heiskell's  Eeports,  Vols.  4,  5,  6,  7. 

Texas  Eeports,  Vol.  36. 
Laws,  1874. 

Transactions  of   the  Dairymen's   Association, 
for  1873.  1874. 
I  Laws,  1872,  1874. 
Senate  Journal,  1872, 
House  Journal,  1872. 
Legishitive  Documents,  1872,  1874. 
Capture  of  Ticonderoga. 
Eeport  of  lusane  Asylum. 
Investigating  Committee. 

Eecords  of  tlie  Governor  and  Council.  Vols.  1,  2, 
Vermont  Eeports,  Vols.  45,  46. 
Legislative  Directory,  1874. 
Eegistration  Eeports,  1871  and  1872. 

.'  Code,  1873. 

Annual  Eeports,  1871,  1872,  1873. 
1  Public  WorUs  Eeport,  1871,  1872. 
I  Senate  Journal,  1871-2,  1872-3. 
I  House  Journal,  1871-2,  1872-3. 
I  Acts  of  General  Assembly,  1874. 
i  Grattan's  Eeports,  Vol.  23. 

West  Virginia  Eeports,  Vol.  5. 
Acts  1872,  1872-3. 
Senate  Journal,  1872. 
House  Jo'urnal,  1872. 
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Donor. 

Title. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Eeports,  Vols.  31,  32,  33,  34,  35. 
Laws,  1873,  1874,  1875. 

Senate  Journal,  1873,  1874,  1875. 

Assembly  Journal,  1873,  1874,  1875. 

Messages    and   Documents,    1872,    1873,    1874, 

1875. 

Finney's  Eeports,  Vol.  2. 

Wisconsin  Reports  (new  edition),  Vols.  2,  3,  4, 

5,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21. 

Wvominff 

Laws,  1869,  1871,  1873. 

United  States 

Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  17. 

Patent  Office   Plans   and   Specifications,   from 

August,  1873,  to  October,  1^74. 

Ordnance  Memoranda,  No.  15. 

Treaty  of  Washington,  Vol.  5. 

Finance  Eeport,  1873,  1874. 

Treaties  and  Conventions.     Eevised  editions. 

Bureau  of  Education  Circulars,  1873 

Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Observations, 

1871. 

Foreign  Eelations,  1873,  1874. 

Statutes  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  Forty- 

third  Congress. 

San  Francisco 

San    Francisco     Municipal    Eeports,    1872-3, 
1873-4. 

New  South  Wales 

Public  and  Private  Statutes  of  the  Colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  from  1824  to  1874,  with 

General  Index. 

Journal   and    Proceedings   of   the    Legislative 

Council  and  Assembly,  1873-4. 

New  Zealand 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  1874. 

Census  of  New  Zealand,  1874. 

Queensland 

Queensland  Statutes,  complete  to  1874,  4  Vols. 
Acts  of  1874. 

Soutii  Australia 

Acts  and  Ordinances  of  the  Province  of  South 

Australia,  from  1836  to  1873. 

Acts  of  1874. 

Victoria 

Victorian  Statutes,  3  vols. 

Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Victoria,  1867, 1868, 

1873. 

Map  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 
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Donor. 


Title. 


American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society 

Apprentices'  Library 
Association,  New 
York    City 


Coolidge,  J.  A 

Cudmore,  P 

Dwindle,  Hon.  John  W. 
Frink,  Eussell 


Hayden,  C.  U. 


Nesbit,  James. 


New  York  Law  Insti- 
tute   


Smithsonian  Institution 


Tyrrell,  G.  G. 


Woodworth,  James. 


Proceedings  of  the  Association,  1873,  1874. 

Catalogue  of  their  Library,  1874. 

Pacific  Coast  Mercantile  Directory,  Vol.  1. 

The  Irish  Republic. 

American  Opinions. 

New  York  Manual,  1853. 

New  York  State  Register,  1843-4. 

Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  I.  O.  O.  F. 
of  the  United  States,  1821  to  1862,  4  vols. 

New  England  Chronology,  1736. 

Specimen  Brick  from  the  first  brick-kiln  burned 
in  California,  and  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  first  brick  building  erected  in  Sacra- 
mento City. 

Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  K.  T. 
of  Ohio,  from  1854  to  1863,  inclusive. 


Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  1874. 

Contributions  to  Knowledge,  Vols.  18,  19. 
Reports,  1868,  1871,  1872. 

Transactions  of  the  California  State  Medical 
Society,  1874,  1875. 

Responsibility  of  Society  for  Causes  of  Crime. 

By  J.  B.  Bettinger.     (Pamphlet.) 
The  True  Prison  System  for  a  State.     By  Z.  R. 

Brockaway. 


(0) 


BIENNIAL   REPORT 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  PRISON, 


COMMENCING    JULY    1st,    1S73,    AND    ENDING    JUNE    30th,    1875. 


1-C") 


G.  H.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


I 


REPORT. 


f 


Office  of  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors,  | 
San  Quentin,  July  1st,  1875.  j 

To  His  Excellency, 

EOMUALDO    PaCHECO, 

Governor  of  California: 

In  pursuance  of  law,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  biennial 
report  of  the  Eesident  Director,  embracing  reports  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Prison,  the  Turnkey,  the  Physician,  and  the  Moral  Instructor.  These 
reports  will  be  found  to  contain  all  necessary  or  desirable  information 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  prison  during  the  two  years  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  its  present  condition. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  IRWIX, 

DEUPY  MELONS,  * 

State  Prison  Directors. 


I 


( 


RESIDENT    DIRECTOR'S    REPORT, 


RESIDENT   DIRECTOR'S    REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  State  Prison: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  ynu.  the  biennial  report 
of  the  Resident  Director  of  the  California  State  Prison — I  having  occu- 
pied that  position  since  the  first  of  March  last — for  the  two  years  com- 
mencing July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Accompanying  this  report,  and  making  a  part  thereof,  will  be  found 
the  reports  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Prison,  the  Turnkey,  the  Physician,  and 
the  Moral  Instructor.  These  will  give  the  transactions  in  detail  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  prison  to  which  they  respectively  relate. 
To  them  I  respectfully  i-efer  you  for  a  detailed  statement  of  all  facts 
touching  the  operations  of  tlie  prison  during  the  past  two  years,  and  for 
an  expose  of  its  present  condition. 

The  average  number  of  pi'isoners  on  hand  at  the  close  of  each  month, 
for  the  year  commencing  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
and  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  four,  was  nine 
hundred  and  forty-four.  The  average  number  at  the  close  of  each  mouth 
for  the  3'ear  commencing  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
and  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  was  one 
thousand  and  thirty-nine — the  average  being  ninety-five  greater  during 
the  last  year  than  it  was  during  the  preceding  one. 

The  average  number  on  hand  at  the  close  of  each  month  during  the 
last  two  years  was  nine  hundred  and  ninetj'-one  and  eleven  twenty- 
fourths;  the  average  number  during  the  preceding  two  years,  nine 
hundred  and  fifteen  and  one  half;  the  average  during  the  last  two  years 
being  seventy-six  greater  than  it  was  during  the  preceding  two. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  number  of  prisoners 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  month,  for  the  3'ear  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  was  but  twenty-eight  and  one  half 
greater  than  the  average  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  month  of  the  two 
years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three;  while 
the  average  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  month  of  the  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  was  ninety-five  greater 
than  the  average  at  the  end  of  each  month  of  the  preceding  year. 

This  result  shows  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  criminals — 
at  least  in  the  number  of  those  who  find  their  way  into  the  State 
Prison — during  the  last  year,  as  compared  with  the  increase  during  the 
three  preceding  years;  and  if  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  year 
should  be  maintained  in  the  future,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  disposition 
can  be  made  of  the  prisoners. 

The  present  crowded  condition  of  the  prison,  with  the  certain  pros- 
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pect  of  its  becoming  more  and  more  crowded  from  year  to  year,  coupled 
with  the  considerations:  first,  that  it  costs  a  large  sum  to  transport  a 
prisoner  from  the  place  of  his  conviction  to  the  prison;  and  second,  that 
the  prison  authorities  have  never  yet  been  able  to  employ  all  the  pris- 
oners at  remunerative  labor,  suggests  the  question,  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  to  revise  our  criminal  laws,  and  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  persons  convicted  of  the  lesser  grades  of  crime  in  some  other  way 
than  by  incarceration  in  the  State  Prison.  It  maj^  not  be  easy  to  devise 
a  satisfactory  method  of  punishing  those  convicted  of  the  lesser  crimes, 
or  those  who,  on  account  of  their  youthfulness  or  of  its  being  their  first 
offense,  usually  receive  a  sentence  of  a  single  year,  or  at  most,  of  two 
years,  in  the  State  Prison;  but  hardly  any  disposition  that  could  be 
made  of  them  would  give  less  satisfactory  results,  either  economically 
or  morally,  than  does  the  present  mode  of  treating  them. 

The  total  cost  of  supporting  the  j)rison  for  the  two  years  covered  by 
this  report,  was  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-three  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents. 

This  sum  was  expended  as  follows: 


For  food  for  prisoners 

$76,842  30 

25,312  86 

24,000  00 

19,232  33 

8,941  08 

4,858  59 

1,173  26 

1,694  64 

10,222  57 

5,055  05 

2,234  00 

For  clothing  and  shoes  for  prisoners 

For  water  for  prison 

For  fuel  for  prison 

For  bedding  for  prison 

For  medicines  for  prison 

For  washing  for  prison 

For  stationery  for  prison 

For  sundries  for  prison 

For  hay  and  grain 

For  prisoners  when  discharged 

$179,566  68 

For  salaries  of  oflScers .*. 

$102,722  11 
36,000  00 

For  food  of  officers 

$138,722  11 

For  discount  and  interest 

111,442  56 
18,791  92 

For  permanent  improvements 

$30,234  48 

Total 

$348,523  27 

Eeceipts  from  the  prison  for  the  same  period  were  as  follows: 


For  labor  of  prisoners 

6135,185  14 

11,850  00 

1,339  50 

283  97 
1,711  62 

For  boarding  United  States  prisoners 

For  dray  age 

For  washing 

For  hogs,  etc.,  sold 

$150,370  23 
5,120  00 

640,000  bricks,  estimated  value  $8  per  M... 

Total 

$155,490  23 

Cost  of  supporting  prison,  exclusive  of  discount  and  in 

terest,  and  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements. 

Cost  per  annum 

Cost  per  man  per  annum 

Cost  per  man  per  day 


8318,288  79 
159,144  39 

1160  50 
44 


From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Prison,  we  learn  that  it  cost  per  man  in  that  institution 
the  last  year  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents. 
This,  however,  included  transportation  of  prisoners,  repairs  and  im- 
provements on  the  prison,  etc.  But  exclusive  of  expenditures  for  these 
purposes,  and  also  of  money  paid  to  prisoners  when  discharged,  and 
for  the  support  of  school,  the  cost  per  man  was  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Prison,  it  appears  that  it  cost 
per  prisoner  in  that  prison,  for  the  year  ending  October  thirty-first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and 
four  cents,  and  for  the  preceding  year  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dol- 
lars and  eiffht  cents. 


Cost  of  supporting  the  prison  (exclusive  of  discount  and 
interest  and  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements), 
above  receipts  therefrom,  for  the  two  years  ending 
June  30th,  1875,  was 

Cost  per  annum 

Cost  per  man  per  annum  (exclusive  of  discount  and  in- 
terest and  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements).., 

Cost  per  man  per  day  (exclusive  of  discount  and  interest 
and  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements) 


$162,798  56 
81,399  28 

82  09 

22.5 


It  thus  appears  that  the  earnings  of  the  prison  have  been  a  little  less 
than  half — or,  to  be  exact,  have  been  48.8  per  cent — of  the  current  ex- 
penses of  running  it  (exclusive  of  discount  and  interest,  and  expendi- 
tures for  permanent  improvements). 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  cost  per  man  per  day  (exclusive 
of  discount  and  interest,  and  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements), 
has  been  forty-four  cents.  This  sum  has  been  distributed  among  the 
several  items  in  the  grand  total  of  cost  as  follows: 
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For  food 

For  clothing  and  shoes 

For  water 

For  fuel 

For  bedding- 

For  medicines 

For  washing,  stationery,  and  sundries... 

For  hay  and  feed 

For  cash  to  prisoners  when  discharged. 


For  salaries  and  board  of  officers. 


Cents 


10.6 
3.5 
3.3 

2.7 

1.2 

.7 

1.8 

.7 

.3 


Cents. 


24.8 
19.2 


44.0 


It  thus  appears  that  the  cost  of  officering  a  prisoner  is  more  than 
forty-three  and  one  half  per  cent  of  his  support  (exclusive  of  discount 
and  interest,  and  expenditures  for  permanent  improvements). 

The  above  statements  show,  I  think,  a  creditable  degree  of  economy 
in  the  management  of  the  prison.  1  do  not  assert,  however,  that  by 
close  attention  to  detiiils,  rigid  economy  in  every  department,  and  a  re- 
duction, perhaps,  in  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  officers,  and  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  the  guards,  the  daily  cost  per  man  cannot  be 
reduced  a  cent  or  two  below  the  present  rate.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  officers  of  the  jDrison  are  justly  chargeable 
with  any  gross  extravagance  in  its  management.  The  cost  per  man  in 
the  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  State  Prisons,  two  of  the  most  successfully 
managed  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  has  been  about 
the  same  as  in  this  one.  The  failure  of  the  management,  if  there  has 
been  failure  anywhere,  has  not  been  in  its  extravagance,  but  in  its  in- 
ability or  neglect  to  utilize  the  labor  of  the  prisoners.  The  Ohio  State 
Prison  has  been,  I  believe,  not  merely  self-supporting  for  several  years 
past,  but,  in  addition  to  its  own  support,  has  contributed  annually  con- 
siderable revenues  to  the  State  Treasur}^.  The  same  had  been  the  case 
with  the  Massachusetts  Prison  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  till 
the  last  yeor,  when,  owing  to  the  burning  of  one  of  the  prison  shops, 
by  which  a  large  number  ot"  prisoners  were  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  to  the  depression  in  the  manufacturing  interests,  on  account  of 
which  it  became  impossible  to  hire  out  the  labor  of  other  convicts, 
there  was  a  deficit  in  the  receipts,  as  compared  with  the  expenditures, 
amounting  to  sixty-six  dollars  per  prisoner.  For  the  seven  years  pre- 
ceding, the  annual  receipts  above  expenditures  per  man  had  ranged 
from  twenty  six  dollars  -and  ninety-six  cents  up  to  fifty  dollars  and 
sixty-four  cents. 

These  financial  results  in  these  two  States,  so  different  from  what  we 
have  witnessed  in  this  State,  were  not  due,  at  least  not  chiefly,  to  their 
greater  economy  in  the  management  of  their  prisons — they  resulted 
from  the  utilizing  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners.  The  prison  authorities 
in  these  States,  with  the  excej^tion  noted  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts, 
have  been  able  to  hire  out  all  the  prisoners  to  contractors,  or  otherwise 
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to  turn  their  labor  to  account.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  the 
rates  received  for  prison  labor  in  these  States  have  been  much  higher 
than  the  minagers  of  our  prison  have  ever  been  able  to  obtain. 

Table  JSIo.  XV  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Turnkey,  shows  that  for  the  ye&r 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  the  number 
of  prisoners  let  out  to  contractors  constituted  but  forty-nine  and  ono 
quarter  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  in  the  prison;  and  that  for  the 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  five,  those 
under  contract  constituted  but  fortj^-two  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  in  the  prison. 

'J'hese  facts  explain  why  our  prison  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  State  Treas- 
ury. But  is  there  no  remedy  for  the  jiresent  condition  of  affairs?  Is 
it  not  possible  to  utilize  the  labor  of  a  greater  number,  if  not  of  all,  of 
the  prisoners'/  The  Directors  of  the  prison  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
do  so.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  there  are  two  things  which,  if  done, 
would  facilitate  the  letting  of  the  labor  of  prisoners  to  contractors: 

First — More  shop-room  is  required.  If  it  were  possible  to  find  con- 
tractors disposed  to  hire  more  prisoners,  and  establish  new  branches  of 
manufacture  in  the  prison,  I  do  not  know  where  room  would  be  found 
in  which  to  carry  on  these  industries.  If  then  we  would  utilize  a  larger 
number  of  the  prisoners  by  letting  their  labor  to  contractors  we  must, 
first  of  all,  provide  shops  in  which  new  industries  may  be  prosecuted. 
It  has  become  a  serious  question  what  shall  be  done  with  the  ever 
increasing  number  of  criminals — now  about  eleven  hundred — collected 
in  the  prison.  As  shown  above,  those  employed  by  contractors  during 
the  past  3-ear  have  constituted  only  forty-two  and  one  half  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  in  the  prison.  Without  more  accommodations  for 
prisoners,  and  particularly  more  shop  room,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
a  greater  number  will  be  employed  in  the  future  than  has  been  during 
the  past  3"ear.  But  as  the  number  in  the  prison  is  steadily  increasing 
at  a  very  rapid  rate,  the  proportion  of  the  employed  to  the  whole  number 
must  steadily  and  rapidly  decrease.  This  condition  of  affairs,  if  not 
remedied,  must  make  necessarj'  heavier  and  heavier  drafts  on  the  State 
Treasury  from  yeiw  to  year.  It  is  "to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
Legislature,  at  its  next  session,  will  take  hold  of  the  State  Prison  prob- 
lem in  earnest,  firml}-  resolved  to  reach  a  thorough  and  satisfactory 
solution  of  it.  It  is  true  the  last  Legislature  appropriated  one  hundred 
and  sevent}^  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  Branch  State 
Prison  at  Folsom,  but  the  effects  of  that  appropriation  have  not  yot 
been  felt  in  relieving  this  prison  from  the  strain  on  its  capacity,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come.  And  the  wisdom  of  the  appro- 
priation of  that  sum,  for  that  purpose,  is  open  to  question,  when  it  is 
seen,  as  it  is  above  in  this  report,  that  the  cost  of  officering  this  prison — 
in  which  the  monthly  average  number  of  prisoners  has  been  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  one  and  one  half — for  the  hist  two  years,  has  been  over  forty- 
three  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  of  its  support.  Had  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  been  but  half  what  it  was,  the  cost  for  the  maintenance  of 
officers  would  have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much.  This  cost  would 
consequently  have  constituted  a  much  greater  percentage  of  the  whole 
expense  of  the  institution.  A  Branch  Prison  at  Folsom  will  require 
about  as  many  officers  and  employes  as  this  one.  With  five  hundred 
prisoners  in  such  branch  the  salaries  and  board  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployes will  approximate  sixty  per  cent  of  the  Avhole  cost  of  maintaining 
the  institution.  No  account  is  now  made  of  interest  on  the  monej'' 
invested.     If  filling  the  branch  with  five  hundred  prisoners  should  have 
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the  effect  to  diminish  the  number,  in  this  prison,  to  five  hundred  or  six 
hundred,  the  cost  for  officers  and  emploj'es  would  advance  from  forty- 
three  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  it  as  at 
present,  to  about  sixt}^  per  cent.  In  other  words,  with  one  prison  the 
cost  of  officering  it  is  a  little  over  forty  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  of 
maintaining  it;  with  two  the  cost  of  ofiicering  them  will  be  about  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  them.  Of  course,  in  determin- 
ing  whether  all  persons  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  should  be  provided 
for  in  this  prison,  or  whether  another  prison  at  some  other  locality 
should  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  a  part  of  them,  other  ques- 
tions than  merely  which  method  will  cost  the  least  for  officers  and  em- 
ployes, must  be  considered.  In  any  rational  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion, considerations  as  to  which  method  will  be  the  most  likely  to  enable 
the  Prison  Directors  to  employ  the  convicts  at  renumerative  labor,  must 
enter  as  an  important,  if  not  controlling,  element.  It  requires  no 
argument  to  show  that  we  could  afford  to  increase  somewhat  the  expense 
of  officering  and  guarding  our  convicts,  if  thereby  we  would  be  enabled 
to  employ  some  five  or  sis  hundred  of  them  at  profitable  industry,  who 
otherwise  would  remain  in  idleness.  But  whatever  the  determination 
of  the  Legislature  may  be  in  refei'^nce  to  continuing  and  completing 
the  Branch  Slate  Prison,  commenced  at  Folsom,  it  must  not  forget  that 
the  demand  for  more  prison  accommodations  is  imperative.  Such 
accommodations  must  be  provided  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable. 
Second — More  rigid  discipline  must  be  maintained. 
If  a  more  i-igid  system  of  discipline  were  established  in  the  prison,  it 
is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  the  Directors  would  be  able  to  let 
the  labor  of  a  greater  number  of  convicts  to  contractors.  The  con- 
tractors now  employing  convict  labor,  all  complain  of  the  laxity  of  the 
prison  discipline.  And  it  is  certain  that  in  those  prisons  which  have 
proved  self-sustaining,  or  have  become  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State 
Treasury,  the  discipline  is  much  more  rigid  than  it  is  in  this  one. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have,  perhaps,  all  the  authority  necessary, 
under  existing  laws,  to  enforce  as  rigorous  a  system  of  discipline  as  is 
desirable;  but  I  would  suggest  the  propriety'  of  conferring  on  the  Board 
a  power  similar  to  that  possessed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Ohio  State  Prison,  to  wit:  the  power  to  set  apart,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
convict,  a  certain  percentage  of  his  earnings,  to  be  giv^en  to  him  at  his 
discharge;  such  percentage  thus  set  apart  to  be  as  a  reward  for  faith- 
ful and  honest  labor  and  general  meritorious  conduct.  The  portion  thus 
set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  convict  at  his  discharge,  need  not  be 
large — not  over  a  twentieth,  or  at  most  not  over  a  tenth  of  what  the 
State  receives  for  his  labor.  Vested  with  such  a  power,  the  Board 
could  establish  such  a  system  of  rewards  for  faithful  labor  and  general 
good  conduct,  as  would  prove  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  maintenance  of 
discipline,  and  would  at  the  same  tinie  prove  powerful  incentives  to  the 
convicts  to  make  their  labor  as  valuable  as  possible  to  the  contractors. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  biennial  report,  the  contractors  employing 
convict  labor  were  paying  therefor  only  forty  cents  per  day,  per  man. 
They  continued  to  employ  it  at  that  rate  till  the  first  of  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four.  Since  the  latter  date,  all  contract- 
ors employing  convict  labor,  have  paid  for  it  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a 
day,  per  man. 

The  Slate  has  contracts  let,  at  present,  as  follows: 
One  with  the  California  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company,  for  two' 
hundred  convicts; 
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One  with  Stone  &  Hayden,  tanners  and  harness  manufacturers,  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-tive  convicts; 

One  with  Porter  &  Baldwin,  shoe  manufacturers,  for  one  hundred 
men. 

These  contracts  are  all  for  fifty  cents  a  day,  per  man,  and  were  for 
two  3'ears  from  the  first  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sevent}^- 
four.  The}^  consequently  have  a  little  over  one  yeiiv  to  run  yet.  It  is 
stipulated,  however,  that  the  contractor  may  terminate  his  contract  at 
an}"  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  by  giving  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Dii'ectors,  of  his  intention,  six  months  prior  to  the  date 
fixed  for  carrying  bis  purpose  into  execution. 

These  contracts  aggregate  but  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  men, 
while  the  whole  number  in  the  prison  on  the  last  day  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  was  one  thousand  and  eighty-eight  (Turn- 
key's report.  Table  XI.)  A  greater  number,  however,  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  contractors  than  their  contracts  stipulate  for,  they  having 
the  privilege  of  employing  a  greater  number  if  they  desire  them,  though 
the  State  cannot  compel  them  to  employ  more  than  their  contracts 
call  for. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  E.  Soule  &  Co.,  wagon 
makers,  had  under  contract  about  thirt}'  men,  up  to  the  first  of  May 
last,  when  the}'  gave  up  their  contract.  Since  that  date  the  only  parties 
having  contracts  for  convict  labor  are  those  mentioned  above. 

Although  these  parties  have  had  in  their  employ  a  greater  number  of 
convicts  than  is  stipulated  for  in  their  contracts,  the  report  of  the  Turn- 
key, Table  XIV,  shows  that  the  daily  average  number  of  men  working 
for  contractors  since  the  abandonment  of  their  contract  by  Soule  &  Co., 
has  been  under  four  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  number  contracted 
for.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  of  the  whole  number 
assigned  to  contractors,  there  will  be  on  an  average  perhaps  ten  per 
cent  excused  from  labor  for  sickness. 

But  as  the  report  of  the  Turnkey,  Table  XI,  shows  that  there  are  ten 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  prisoners  in  the  prison,  and  as  per  statement 
above  there  are  but  four  hundred  and  tvventy-five  under  contract,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  Avhat  disposition  is  made  of  the  remaining  six 
hundred  and  sixty-three.  As  stated  above,  a  portion  of  these  work  for 
the  contractors,  though  not  included  in  their  contracts.  We  may  put 
down  those  thus  employed  at  sixcy-three,  thus  leaving  six  hundred  to 
be  accounted  for  in  other  waj's. 

Inside  the  yard,  convicts  are  employed  as  follows: 


In  wash-house 

In  woodyard 

In  State  kitchen 

In  engine  room 

In  china  room 

In  State  shop 

In  tinshop  

In  dining  room 

As  door  tenders 

As  gate  tenders 

Carried  forward 
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Brought  forward 

As  cell  teuders 

As  room  tenders 

In  hospital  kitchen 

In  lamp  room.. 

As  yard  sweepers 

As  plumbers 

As  hose  men 

As  hospital  men 

In  office  of  Captain  of  Yard 

In  office  of  Turnkey 

As  bathtub  men 

As  tool  men 

As  gardeners 

As  library  men 

As  ke}^  men 

As  elevator  men  

As  scavengers 

Outside  the  walls,  as  folloivs: 

In  officers'  kitchen 

In  hiundry  

As  room  tenders,  etc 

As  gardeners 

As  stable  men  and  attending  to  cows 

As  blacksmiths,  locksmiths,  and  carpenters 

As  cart  and  truckmen 

As  trusties 

Between  gates,  front  and  back 

In  butcher  shop 

In  Commissary's  office 

In  Clerlv's  office 


201 


69 
270 


This  number  has  been  employed  in  labor — mechanical,  domestic,  cler- 
ical, etc. — for  the  State.  The  labor  they  have  done,  however,  might 
have  been  performed  by  half  the  number;  and,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  had  there  been  remunerative  labor  at  which  the  other  half  could 
have  been  employed.  But  still,  after  deducting  these  two  hundred  and 
seventy  from  the  six  hundred  not  assigned  to  contractors,  there  yet 
remain  over  three  hundred  not  accounted  for.  Of  these,  there  have 
been  employed,  on  the  average,  about  fifty,  at  grading  on  the  prison 
grounds,  making  brick,  etc.  The  remainder,  numbering,  on  the  average, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  have  beon  whollj'  unemployed.  Of  these, 
however,  a  considerable  number  are  cri))ples,  and  pei-sons  afflicted  with 
chronic  diseases,  and  who  are  consequently  incapable  of  performing 
much  hard  labor.  Still,  much  of  the  labor  now  performed  for  the  State 
by  persons  of  sound  bodies  and  good  health,  might  be  done  by  this  class 
of  prisoners.     Out  of  the  six  hundred  and  more  j)risoners  not  assigned 
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to  contractors,  there  ought  to  be,  after  reserving  enough  to  perform  all 
domestic,  mechanical,  and  clerical  labor  lequired  by  the  State,  four  hun- 
dred whose  labor  might  be  hired  out,  it  ])er.sons  could  be  found  who 
would  contract  for  it. 

To  what  extent  the  State  itself  could  make  tno  labor  ot  the  prisoners 
profitable  by  employing  them  in  manufaciuring  industry,  1  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  1  am  free  to  confess,  however  tiiat  my  judgment  is 
against  such  employment  of  prisoners,  except  in  branches  of  industry 
requiring  but  little  skill,  little  machinerj'-,  and  little  capital  invested  in 
the  raw  material  to  be  used  in  manufactures.  The  manufacture  of  brick 
is  one  of  the  branches  of  industry  in  which,  by  proper  management  and 
economy,  I  think,  perhaps,  the  State  might  employ  from  titty  to  a  hun- 
dred convicts  profitably  for  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year.  It  has 
been  urged  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  against  the  further  emploj'ment 
of  convicts  in  this  wa}',  that  there  is  no  more  clay  on  the  prison  grounds 
suitable  for  brick  making.  If  it  be  true  that  there  is  no  more  clay 
accessible,  why,  of  course,  this  resource  for  providing  profitable  labor 
for  the  now  idle  prisoners,  must  be  abandoned.  I  am  not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  such  is  the  case. 

There  may  also  be  other  branches  of  industry  in  which  the  State 
might  engage,  with  the  prospect  of  making  small  wages  for  the  labor 
of  the  convicts  employed.  If  this  could  be  done,  however  small  the 
wages  might  be,  it  T,xould  be  better  to  thus  employ  the  convicts  than  to 
allow  them  to  continue  in  idleness,  as  at  present.  Nothing,  I  am  satis- 
fied, is  so  neeessarj"  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the 
prison,  whether  as  a  punitory  or  a  reformatory  institution,  as  the  per- 
formance of  regular  daily  labor  by  all  its  inmates.  It  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Directors  will  be  able  hereafter  to  keep  all 
the  prisoners  employed,  either  by  letting  their  labor  to  contractors  at 
I'emunerative  rates,  or,  if  this  be  found  impossible,  by  employing  them 
in  industries,  conducted  by  the  State  itself. 

I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
manner,  in  the  main,  in  which  both  officers  and  guards  have  discharged 
their  respective  duties  during  my  connection  with  the  prison. 

W.  IRWIN, 

ilesideat  Director. 
San  Quentin,  July  1st,  1875. 


CLERK'S    REPORT. 
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CLERK'S     REP^ORT. 


From  July  1st,  1873,  to  July  1st,  1875. 


COST. 


Subsistence 

Forage 

Clothiug 

Shoes 

Bedding 

Wash  l)ouse 

Medicine  

Stationery 

Fuel  

Water  

General  use 

Salaries 

Discharged  prisoners. 

Freight  

Incidental  expenses.... 
Discount  and  interest. 


Total , 


EXPENDITURES. 


Pipes  and  fittings 

Wagons  and  harness 

Live  stock 

Prison  improvements 

Buildings 

Furniture  and  crockery. 

Hardware  and  tools , 

Ordnance 


Total. 


$109,626  31 
5,055  05 

17,532  84 
7,780  02 
8,1)41  08 
1,173  26 
4,858  59 
1,694  64 

19,232  33 

24,000  00 

9,383  38 

102,722  11 

2,234  00 

8,215  99 

839  19 

11,442  56 


$822  29 

838  10 

315  96 

11,824  19 

1,934  22 

1,888  68 

1,061  23 

107  25 


$329,731  35 


5,791  92 


$348,523  27 
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EARNINGS. 


Convict  labor 

Subsistence  (received  for  support  of  United 

States  prisoners) 

Drayage 

Wash  house 


Total , 


INCOME   OTHERWISE. 


Sales  of  commissary  stores. 

Sales  of  live  stock 

Keceipts  from  Treasury 


Total , 


$135,185  14 

11,850  00 

1,339  50 

283  97 


$17,097  33 

1,711  62 

197,105  45 


$148,658  61 


$215,914  40 


$364,573  01 


GENERAL     SUMMAEY 

Of  expenses  and  income,  liabilities  and  available  assets. 


Debt,  per  report  July  1st,  1873 

$32,073  45 
18,791  92 

329,731  35 
45,151  33 

Buildings,  improvements,  etc 

Maintaining  cost 

Liabilities,  July  1st,  1875 

Total 

$425,748  05 

$148,658  61 

18,808  gi5 

197,105  45 

Real  earnings 

Income  by  sales 

Received  from  Treasury 

•/ 

Total 

$364,573  01 

AVAILABLE    ASSETS. 

Cash 

$4,742  80 
1,607  52 
4,847  00 
4,983  10 

28,970  91 

Due  for  labor  and  stores 

United  States 

Commissary  stores 

Excess  of  liabilities 

Total 

45  151  33 

$409,724  34 
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Average  cost 
per  month. 


Average  cost 
per  day. 


Subsistence 

Forage 

Clothing 

Shoes 

Bedding 

Wash-house 

Medicines 

Stationary 

Fuel 

Water 

General  use 

Salary 

Discharged  prisoners 

Freight 

Incidental  expenses.... 
Discount  and  interest, 

Totals 


84,568  59 
210  63 
730  53 
324  16 
380  87 

48  00 
202  45 

70  61 

801  35 

1,000  00 

390  97 

4,280  69 

93  08 
134  00 

34  99 
476  77 


813,747  69 


8150  21 

6  92 

24  02 

10  65 

12  24 

1  60 
6  66 

2  32 
26  35 
32  88 
12  85 

140  71 

3  06 

4  40 
1  15 

15  67 


8451  69 


Average  earn- 
ings, monthly. 


Av'rage  earn- 
ings, daily. 


Labor  of  convicts 

Subsistence  (receipts  for  support  of  United 

States  prisoners) 

D  ray  age , 

Wash-house 

Total 

Average  cost 

Average  earnings 

Average'excess  of  cost 

Total  cost 

Total  earnings , 

Total  excess  of  cost 


85,632  71 


493  75 
55  81 
11  83 

16  23 

1  84 

39 

86,194  10 

8203  64 

813,747  69 
6,194  10 

8451  69 
203  64 

87,653  59 

8248  05 

8329,731  35 
148,658  61 

8181,072  74 

8185  18 
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Cost  of  subsistence,  clothing,  washing,  and  medicine,  for  each  prisoner, 
for  the  last  two  years: 


Yearly. 


Monthly. 


Subsistence 
Clothing  ... 

Shoes 

Bedding  .... 
Medicines  .. 
Washing.... 

Total  .. 


In  the  above  calculation  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence of  officers  and  guards  is  esti- 
mated at  31,500  per  month;  and  of  the 
total  cost  of  bedding,  yL;  for  washing,  -f^. 

The  earnings  of  convicts  by  labor  in  the 
last  two  j-ears,  3135,185  14,  divided  by 
average  number  of  prisoners  in  confine- 
ment during  the  past  two  years  gives 


$74  25 
17  68 

7  85 

8  45 
4  90 

69 


337 
8 
3 
4 

2 


12* 

84 

92^ 

22* 

45 

34i 


3113  82 


356  91 


3136  33 


368  16 


091 
731 
321 
35i 
201 
02i 


741 


$5  68 


CASH     STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. 

Labor  and  drayage , 

State  Treasury 

United  States 

Commissary  stores 

Sales  of  live  stock 

Wash-house  and  sundry  accounts 

Subsistence 

Jordan's  estate 

Balance  on  hand  30th  June,  1873. 

Total 


3120,516 

23 

197,105 

45 

14,214 

26 

.  6,494 

62 

1,711 

62 

788 

88 

315 

60 

42 

00 

1,541 

43 

3342,730 

09 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Merchandise  

Salaries , 

Interest 

Profit  and  loss 

Subsistence  to  oificers  in  lieu  of  board 

Freight  

Disc h arge d  p ris on ers 

Incidental  expenses 

Labor  

Live  stock 

Pastu  rage 

Buildings 

Wagons  and  harness 

Brick  account 

Engines  and  machinery 

Prison  improvements 

Cash  in  hand  June  30th,  1875 

Total 


S219,950 

40 

94,677 
9,835 
3,368 
2,940 

92 
80 
23 
74 

2,299 

41 

2,234 

00 

839 

19 

228 

00 

108 

50 

100 

00 

1,249 

85 

93 

00 

36 

00 

23 

75 

2 

50 

4,742 

80 

$342,730 

09 

OFFICERS,    GUARDS,    AND     EMPLOYES, 
Appointed   at    State   Prison,   and    respective   salaries. 


Per  month. 

$200 

00 

150 

00 

150 

00 

150 

00 

125 

00 

100 

00 

125 

00 

125 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

75 

00 

60 

00 

50 

00 

2,610 

00 

Commissar}' 

Physician 

Captain  of  the  Yard 

Captain  of  the  Guard 

Upper  Gate  keeper 

Lower  Gate-keeper 

Turnkey 

Clerk  

Moral  Instructor 

Engineer 

First  Steward 

Second  Steward  

Hostler 

Fift3'-two  guards  at  $50  (one  receiving  $10  per  month  in 
addition  for  exti'a  services) 

Total 


t,120  00 
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Total  discharges.. 


By  order  of  Court. 


Sent  to  Insane  Asy- 
I      lum 


Escaped . 


Died  and  killed.. 


Discharged  per  Act. 


Pardoned   under   the 
Act 

Pardoned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor  

Pardoned      by      the 
President 

Discharged   by  Gen. 
Schoiieid 

Discharged  by  Secre- 
tary of  Navy 

Discharged  by  Prison 
Directors , 

Total  receipts 

Keturned    from    In- 
sane Asylum 

Escapes  recaptured.... 

Pardons  revoked 

Prisoners  received  by 
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RECAPITULATION 

Of  received  and  discharged  prisoners  from  July  Ist,  1873,  to  July  1st,  1875. 


On  hand  June  30lh,  1873 

Eeceived  from  July  1st,  1873,  to  July  let,  1875 

Discharged  under  the  Act 

Pardoned  under  the  Act 

Pardoned  by  the  President 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 

Sent  to  Insane  As3'luni 

Discharged  by  older  of  Court 

Discharged  by  Prison  Directors 

Discharged  by  General  Schofield 

Discharged  by  Secretary  of  Navy 

Discharged  by  death  

Discharged  by  escape 

On  hand  June  30th,  1875 

Increase  in  two  j'ears 


931 
951) 


236 

399 

2 

58 
5 

62 
1 
1 
3 

29 
6 


TABLE     III. 
Number  of  prisoners  from  each  county. 


County. 

No. 

Alameda 

45 

Alpine 

1 

Amador    

10 

Butte 

17 

Calaveras 

13 

Colusa 

5 

Contra  Costa 

14 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

19 

Eresno 

9 

Humboldt 

4 

Invo  ..             

Kern  

10 

Klamath 

Lake 

31 


Table   III — Continued. 


County. 


No. 


Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino , 

Merced 

Monterey 

Napa , 

Nevada 

Placer  ....^ 

Plumas , 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego , 

San  Francisco , 

San  Joaquin  , 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz i. 

San  Benito 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yuba 

Yolo 

State  of  Oregon 

AVashiugton  Territory 

Total 


1 

46 


6 

10 

14 

13 

28 

14 

3 

86 

15 

12 

431 

37 

5 

7 

8 

36 

9 


3 

25 

33 

13 

3 

5 

3 

7 

7 

6 

19 

14 

3 

1 

1,088 
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T4BLB    IV. 

Classification  of  Grimes. 


Crime. 


Arson * 

Arson,  first  degree 

Arson,  second  degree 

Attempt  at  arson 

Assault  to  murder 

Assault  with  deadly  weapon 

Assault  to  rob 

Assault  to  rape 

Attempt  at  burglary 

Attempt  at  grand  larceny 

Burglary 

Breaking  jail 

Bigamy 

Counterfeiting 

Disobedience,  U.  S 

Embezzlement 

Forgery 

Felony 

Grand  larceny 

Housebreaking 

Incest  

Murder 

Murder,  first  degree 

Murder,  second  degree 

Manslaughter 

Mayhem 

P  e  r j  u  r  y 

Petit  larceny,  second  offense 

Eape 

Eobbery 

Incest  and  abortion 

Burglary  and  grand  larceny,..; 

Grand  larceny  and  housebreaking 

Forgery  and  felony 

Burglary  and  rape 

Total 
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TABLE   V. 

Ages  of  prisoners. 


Age. 


Fourteen  years 

Fifteen  years 

Sixteen  years 

Seventeen  years 

Eighteen  years 

Nineteen  years 

Twenty  years 

Twenty-one  years.... 
Twenty-two  years  ... 
Twenty-three  years.. 
Twenty-four  years... 
Twenty-five  years.... 

Twenty-six  years 

Twenty-seven  years. 

Twenty-eight  years.. 

Twenty  nine  years... 

Th 

Th 

Th 

Th 

Th 

Th 

Th 

Th 

Th 

Th 


rty  years 

riyone  years 

rty-Lwo  years 

rty-three  j'ears.. 

rty-fotir  years... 

rty-nve  years 

rty-six  years 

rty-seven  years. 

rty-eight  years.. 

rty-nine  years... 

Forty  years 

Forty-one  years 

Forty-two  years 

Forty-three  years... 

Forty-four  years 

Forty-five  j^ears 

Forty-six  years 

Forty-seven  years... 
Forty-eight  years... 

Forty-nine  years 

Fifty  years 

Fifty-one  years 

Fifty-two  years 

Fifty-three  years.... 

Fifty-four  years 

Fifty-five  years 

Fifty-six  years 


5-C") 
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Table  Y — Continued, 


Age. 


No. 


Fifty- seven  years — 

Fifty-eight  years 

Fifty-nine  years 

Sixt3^  years 

Sixty-one  years 

Sixty-two  years 

Sixtj^-tbree  years  ...  , 

Sixty-four  years 

Sixty-five  years 

Seven t}^- three  years. 
Seventy-eight  years.. 


Total. 


1,088 


TABLE    VI. 

Term  of  imprisonment. 


Term. 


No. 


Life 

Six  months 

One  year 

One  and  one  twelfth  years...., 

One  and  one  quarter  years 

One  and  one  third  years 

One  and  one  half  years 

Two  years 

Two  and  one  quarter  years... 

Two  and  one  half  years 

Two  and  three  quarters  years 

Three  years 

Three  and  one  half  years 

Four  years 

Four  and  one  half  years 

Five  years 

Five  and  one  half  years 

Six  years 

Six  and  one  quarter  years 

Six  and  one  half  years 

Seven  years 


49 
2 

97 
2 
4 
1 

33 

123 

3 

23 

2 

120 

11 

99 

8 

111 

3 

48 
1 
2 

46 
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Table  VI — Continued. 


Term. 


No. 


Eigh t  years 

Nine  3'ears 

Ten  years 

Eleven  years 

Twelve  years 

Twelve  and  one  sixth  years. 

Th irteen  years 

Fourteen  j^ears 

Fifteen  years 

Sixteen  years 

Seventeen  years  

Eighteen  years 

Nineteen  years 

Twentj^  years 

Twenty-one  years 

Twenty-two  years 

Twenty-three  years , 

Twenty -four  years 

Twenty-five  3'ears 

Thirty  years , 

Forty-five  years 


Total , 


34 

12 

136 

4 

19 

2 

8 

11 

23 

2 

1 

5 

1 

16 

5 

1 

1 


10 
8 
1 

1,088 


TABLE    VII. 

Number  of  terms. 


Terms. 


No. 


Prisoners  serving  their  first  term.... 
Prisoners  serving  their  second  terra 
Prisoners  serving  their  third  term... 
Prisoners  serving  their  fourth  term. 
Prisoners  serving  their  fifth  term.... 
Prisoners  serving  their  sixth  term... 

Total 


854 

163 

44 

18 

6 

3 


1,088 
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TABLE  VIII. 

Nativity  of  Prisoners — United  States. 


State, 

No. 

Alabama 

6 

Arkansas 

2 

California 

148 

Connecticut 

8 

Delaware 

3 

Florida 

1 

Georgia 

5 

Illinois  

14 

Indiana 

7 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

22 

Louisiana i\. 

16 

Maine 

8 

15 

Michigan  , 

5 

23 

Missouri 

36 

2 

!New  Hampshire 

7 

137 

New  Jersey 

9 

2 

Ohio 

20 

3 

Pennsylvania 

31 

2 

South  Carolina 

6 

9 

Texas  

1 

Utah 

Vermont 

2 

9 

West  Virginia 

4 

5 

Total 

568 
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Table  VIII — Continued. 
Foreign. 


Country. 

No. 

Austrin  

3 

A  usti'tiliix 

4 

C  hina 

181 

Ciinadii 

19 

Chili  

8 

Central  America 

1 

Denmark  

5 

England 

36 

France  

14 

Germany  ; 

47 

Greece 

1 

lrelan<l 

109 

Italy 

9 

Mexico 

31 

1 

N  e  \  V  t  b  u  r  1  d  1  a  n  d 

1 

7 

Poland  

2 

2 

Russia 

4 

Switzerland 

10 
2 

11 

Spain 

6 

2 

West  Indies 

4 

Total  

520 

SUMMARY. 


United  States. 
Forciiru 


568 
520 


Total  1,088 
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TABLE  IX. 

Bducatiotial  abilities  of  prisoners. 


Nativity, 

-J 

9 

o 

a> 

o 

United  States 

430 

3 

4 

108 

13 

5 

1 

4 

31 

10 

41 

1 

78 

6 

24 

430 

3 

3 

108 

10 
4 
1 
4 

31 
9 

41 
1 

71 
4 

20 

430 
3 
3 

108 

10 
4 
1 
4 

31 
9 

41 
1 

71 
4 

20 

138 

568 

Austria 

3 

Australia 

4 

China  

73 
6 
3 
t... 

1 
5 
4 

6 

181 

Canada 

19 

Chili ". 

8 

Central  America 

1 

Denmark 

5 

England 

36 

France 

14 

Germany 

47 

Greece 

1 

Ireland 

31 
3 

7 
1 

109 

Italy 

9 

Mexico 

31 

Manila 

1 

Newfoundland 

1 
5 
2 

1 
8 
2 

10 
2 

•3 
2 

3 

1 
5 
2 
1 
7 
2 
10 
2 

3 
2 
2 

1 
5 
2 

1 

7 
2 
10 
2 
3 
2 

2 

1 

Portugal 

2 

7 

Poland 

2 

1 
2 

2 

Sweden  and  Norway 

10 

»/ 

2 

Scotland  

1 
4 

1 

11 

6 

Russia 

4 

2 

West  Indies 

1 

4 

Total 

798 

777 

777 

290 

1,088 
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TABLE     X. 

Recapitulation  of  educational  abilities  of  prisotiers. 


Nativity. 

c 

o 

-1 

E 

United  States 

430 

368 

430 
347 

430 
347 

138 
152 

568 

Foreign 

520 

Total 

798 

777 

777 

290 

1,088 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  prisoners  born  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  cannot  read  nor  write,  one  hundred  and  eight  are 
Indians  and  Mexicans  born  in  California. 


TABLE     XL 

Number  of  prisoners  on  hand  at  close  of  each  month  from  July,  1873,  to  July, 

1875. 


Month. 


No. 


1873. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1874. 

Januar}^ 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September .' 

October 


918 
934 
931 
920 
939 
943 


951 
951 
959 

947 
965 
967 
986 
975 
995 
1,008 
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Table  XI — Continued. 


Month. 


November 

December 

1875 

January 

February 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


No. 


1,009 
1,031 


1,037 
],055 

1,096 
1,094 
1,096 

1,088 


23,795 


Average  number  on 'hand  per  month,  nine   hundred   and  ninety-one 
and  eleven  twenty-fourths. 


TABLE   XIL 

Occupation  of  prisoners  when  sentenced. 


Occupation. 

No. 

Artists 

1 

Bakers 

8 

Barbers 

15 

Barkeepers 

17 

Blacksmiths 

9 

Boiler  makers 

6 

Brewers 

1 

Brick  masons 

5 

Butchers 

10 

Cooks  

66 

Cabin et  mak ers 

4 

Cigar  makers 

15 

Carpen  ters 

18 

Clerks 

26 

Coopers 

Carriage  makers 

4 

Dru  ffffists 

4 

Engineers '. 

5 

Farmers 

57 
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Table  XII — Continued. 


Occupation, 

No. 

Fishermen 

3 

Firemen 

5 

Gai'deners 

8 

Gilders  

1 

Gunsmiths 

2 

Jewelers 

Laborers 

452 

Moulders  

5 

Miners 

35 

Machinists 

3 

Merchants 

11 

Printers 

7 

2 

Painters 

15 

o 

Shoemakers 

28 

43 

Seamstresses 

2 

6 

Sailmakers 

2 

2 

Stonecutters 

4 

7 

Shipcalkers  

3 

10 

Tinners 

37 

Tanners 

2 

5 

Teachers 

1 

2 

Vaqueros  

25 

1 

Waiters 

3G 

5 

Wash  men  

44 

1 

Total 

1,088 

6-C") 
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TABLE  XIII. 

Number  of  ^msoners  confined  in  the  different  rooms  and  cells  of  the  prison. 


Place  of  Confinement. 


No. 


Old  Prison,  48  cells 

Middle  Prison,  198  cells 
South  Prison,  198  cells  . 

Eoom  A.... 

Eoom  B 

Eoom  C 

Eoom  1 

Eoom  2 

Eoom  3 

Eoom  4 

Eoom  5 

Eoom  6 

Hospital 

Female  room 

Outside ... 

Dungeon 

Total 


181 

197 

195 

36 

54 

167 

21 

36 

43 

39 

37 

44 

28 

3 

5 

2 


1,088 
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TABLE    XV. 


Percentage  of  prisoners  for   the   year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four,  icorking  for  contractors. 


Average  number  of  prisoners 

Average  number  working  for  contractors 

Percentage  of  those  working,  of  whole  number  of  prisoners 


944 
465 
491- 


Percentage  of  prisoners  for  the   year   ending   June  thirtieth,  eighteen   hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  working  for  contractors. 


Average  number  of  prisoners 1,039 

Average  number  working  for  contractors 444 

Percentage  of  those  working,  of  whole  number  of  prisoners...'         42t 


SURGEON'S   REPORT. 


SXJRaEON'S     REI^ORT 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors: 

Gentlemen:  In  my  last  biennial  report  I  endeavored  succinctly  to 
set  ibrth  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the  sleeping  capacity  of  the  prison, 
the  paucity  of  space  allotted  to  each  prisoner,  occasioned  of  necessity 
by  the  great  dis])arity  between  tlie  number  of  prisoners  and  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  and  beds.  During  the  last  year  a  largo  room,  formerly 
occupied  as  a  wagon  shop  in  the  basement  of  the  manufacturing  build- 
ing, fifty-eight  (58)  feet  long,  thirty-nine  (39)  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  (15) 
feet  high,  has  been  fitted  up  exclusively  as  a  dormitory  for  the  China- 
men, and  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  (108)  beds.  It  is  a  very 
unhealthy  sleeping  apartment,  by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  properly 
regulating  the  ventilation  for  so  large  a  room  containing  so  many  occu- 
l^ants. 

This  additional  sleeping  accommodation  is  not  equal  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  prisoners  since  my  last  report,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  in  the  sleeping  capacity  of  the  prison,  so  has  been  the  increase 
of  disease,  debility,  and  consequent  demoralization  among  the  prisoners. 

There  are  also  constantly  occurring  extraneous  and  additional  causes 
of  sickness,  from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  convicts 
brought  to  the  prison  are  from  the  lowest  dens  and  purlieus  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  afflicted  with  loathsome  and  nocuous  complaints,  con- 
tracted previous  to  their  arrest,  and  aggravated  by  long  confinement 
and  neglect  in  the  County  Jail. 

They  are  at  once  distributed,  without  reference  to  their  condition  of 
health,  and  of  necessitj',  from  want  of  room,  amongst  the  already  im- 
pacted crowd,  increasing  the  overflowing  tide  of  derangements,  both 
physical  and  moral,  amongst  their  fellow  convicts. 

It  is  true,  that  while  these  outlaws  are  kept  in  confinement,  society  is 
so  far  protected,  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  objects  which  should  be  had 
in  view  by  their  incarceration. 

An  earnest  and  enlightened  effort  ought  to  be  made  for  their  refor- 
mation. But  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  absurd  to  expect  reform,  either 
morally  or  phj'sicallj',  under  such  circumstances,  ^ood  constitutions 
become  enervated  and  decay.  Feeble  physical  organizations  fail  to 
recuperate,  but  rather  continue  to  decline,  aud  an  improvement  in 
morals  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

This  picture  is  not  by  any  means  overdrawn;  quite  to  the  contrary. 
One  half  the  evils,  moral  turpitude,  degradation,  mental  and  physical 
obliquity  here  existing  is  not  told  and  cannot  be  written,  all  for  want 
of  more  room  and  ditt'erent  management. 

Then  we  have  four  rooms  with  forty-five  men  in  each,  with  all  the 
others  equally  crowded,  and  one  half,  if  not  more  of  them,  afflicted 
with  various  maladies,  and  locked  up  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  sleeping  and  existing  in  a  fetid  and  illy  ventilated 
atmosphere,  made  absolutely  poisonous  by  the  exhalations  from  diseased 
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lungs,  and  to  a  great  extent  unwashed  surfaces,  and  the  effluvia  arising 
from  the  accumulation  of  excreraentitious  matter  deposited  in  a  common 
receptacle  during  all  these  hours.  The  most  scrupulous  and  untiring 
observance  of  sanitary  regulations  cannot,  by  possibilty,  overcome  the 
obstacles  to  health  under  these  unfavorable  conditions. 

The  natural  question  here  arises  in  every  reflecting  mind,  how  can 
these  men  live.  But  the  authorities  of  our  State  not  only  expect  them 
to  live,  but  to  perform  the  labor  of  ordinary  men.  There  is  no  wonder 
that  some  of  them  become  desperate,  demented,  and  lunatics.  These 
things  are  all  wrong,  and  must  reflect  severely  and  most  unfavorably 
upon  the  good  name  of  our  people  in  the  eyes  of  our  sister  States. 

There  can  be,  ought  to  be,  and  should  be  an  efficient  and  speedy 
remedy  brought  into  requisition  for  these  existing  evils  amongst  our 
criminals.  These  men  should  not  only  be  punished  for  their  crimes, 
and  society  protected  from  their  further  depredations,  but  a  corre- 
sponding effort  should  be  constantly  and  persistently  made  for  their 
reformation,  but  under  the  present  condition  of  things  their  reclama- 
tion cannot  be  obtained  or  expected.  It  is  quite  impracticable.  Some 
of  them  may  be,  and  probably  are,  incorrigible;  but  placed  under  proper 
circumstances  and  surroundings  by  such  influences  as  hunianity  de- 
mands in  a  Christian  civilization  like  ours,  these  men  are  not  all  irre- 
deemable. If  the  younger  and,  I  may  say,  better  portion  of  the 
prisoners  were  separated  from  the  class  of  those  most  obdurate  and 
hardened  in  crime,  and  placed  within  the  necessary  reformatory  influ- 
ences, many  of  them  might  be  reclaimed  and  hereafter  become  good 
citizens  and  respectable  members  of  society,  but  never  while  the 
present  condition  of  things  is  permitted  to  exist. 

More  room  and  better  accommodations  should  be  provided  without 
delay.  The  prisoners  should  be  graded,  and  an  enlightened,  sj'stematic, 
and  permanent  superintendence  instituted  for  our  penal  institutions,  and 
then  California  would  emulate,  if  indeed  she  did  not  excel  (as  she  does 
in  almost  everj^  other  good  work),  in  the  management  of  her  prisoners, 
other  States  and  countries. 

These  are  grave  and  important  considerations,  and  the  law-making 
power  is  justly  held  responsible  by  the  people  of  the  State  for  the 
proper  regulation  and  management  of  these  affairs,  and  the  demand  is 
imperative. 

if  our  Legislature  were  in  possession  of  minute  and  complete  infor- 
mation on  these  subjects,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  that  redress  and 
improvement  would  be,  without  delay,  inaugurated. 

A  commodious  and  well  appointed  hospital  is  greatly  needed  and 
should  be  provided  as  early  as  practicable.  The  rooms  at  present 
occupied  as  a  hospital  are  exceedingly  inconvenient  and  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  the  i^rison. 

During  the  last  two  yeai's  there  have  occurred  among  the  prisoners, 
twenty-three  (23j  deaths,  averaging  less  than  one  per  month,  and  of 
the  following  nationalities,  viz:  Spanish  six,  Irish  four,  Chinese  nine, 
Indians  three,  French  one. 

The  accompanying  tabular  statement  of  the  sanitary,  statistical,  and 
mortuary  condition  of  the  jarison  may  be  examined  with  some  interest. 

All  of  which,  in  considerations  of  high  regard,  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

P.  W.  EANDLE,  M.  D., 
Physician  and  Surgeon,  State  Prison,  California. 

San  Quentin,  July  1st,  1875. 
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.DEATHS. 


Natkity. 


Spanish 
Spanish 

Irish 

China... 
Irish..,. 
China  .. 
China  .. 
China  .. 
Indian... 

Irish 

Spanish. 
China  .. 
China  .. 
Spanish 
Indian.. 
French.. 

Irish 

Indian.. 
China  .. 
Spanish 
China  .. 
Spanish 
China  .. 


Disease. 


Gastro  enteritis 

Scrofula  and  phthisis.... 

Diarr  h  oea 

Peritonitis 

Old  age  and  neuralgia... 

Hsematemesis 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 

Scrofula 

Hydrothorax 

Typhoid  fever 

Scrofula 

Old  age  and  opium 

Constitutional  syphilis. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 

Typhoid  fever 

Self-poisoning 

Ascites 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 

Ascites 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 

Constitutional  syphilis. 

Haematemesis 

Constitutional  syphilis. 


Date. 


July  20th, 

.October  18th, 
.October  28th, 
..January  7th, 
.January  22d, 
..P'eb'ry  19th, 
..March  10th, 
...March  23d, 
....April  14th, 
.August  24th, 
....Nov.  14th, 
..January  1st, 
..January  1st, 
.January  5th, 

March  2d, 

....March  9th, 
..March  29th, 

April  2d, 

....April  24th, 

May  8th, 

June  7th, 

June  19th, 

June  25th, 


187.3. 

1873. 
1873. 
1874. 
1874. 
1874. 
1874. 
1874. 
1874. 
1874. 
1874. 
1875. 
1875. 
1875. 
1875. 
1875. 
1875. 
1875. 
1875. 
1875. 
1875. 
1875. 
1875. 


Highest  number  of  prisoners  since  July,  1873 
Lowest  number  of  prisoners  since  July,  1873., 
Average  number  of  prisoners  since  July,  1873 


1,103 

918 

1,050 
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EOOMS. 


Kooms. 

p 

o 

c 

<x> 

a- 

to 

Size. 

Cubic  feet. 

o 

c 

m 
•-« 

o" 

3 

: 

11 

fo 

Hospital,  two  rooms... 
B  room 

30 

60 

168 

36 

21 

39 

45 

45 

39 

45 

4 

2 

1 

34x22x10 

34x22x11.5 

58.8x39x15.6 

25.9x21.7x10 

12.7x22.7x10 

25.9x21.7x10 

25.9x21.7x10 

25.9x21.7x10 

25.9x21.7x10 

25.9x21.7x10 

10x6x7.9 

9x4x7.9 

9x4x7.9 

16,206.8 

8,539.8 

35,464 

5,553.4 

2,712.6 

5,553.4 

5,553.4 

5,553.4 

5;553.4 

5,553.4 

465 

279 

279 

540.2 

142  1 

China  room 

211.1 

Eed  room 

810 
405 
810 
810 
810 
810 
810 

131.9 

No.  1 

109.10 

No.  2 

121.8 

No.  3 

105.5 

No.  4 

105.5 

No.  5 

121.8 

No.  6 

105  5 

48  cells,  each 

116.3 

66  cells,  each 

330  cells,  each 

139.6 
279 

Total  number  of  beds  outside  of  hospital 

Total  number  of  cubic  feet  outside  of  hospital 

Average  number  of  cubic  feet  to  prisoner 

Average  number  of  cubic  feet  to  prisoner  in  hospital 


1,152 
212,840 

184.7 
540.2 


Eespectfully  submitted. 


P.  W.  EANDLE,  M.D., 
Physician  and  Surgeon  State  Prison. 


MORAL  INSTRUCTOR'S  REPORT. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MORAL  INSTRUCTOR. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  State  Prison: 

Gentlemen:  I  hereby  present  to  your  honorable  body  a  report  of  the 
de])!irtment  under  my  charge  for  the  year  ending  July  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-five. 

LIBRARY. 


Number  of  bool<8  in  Library  June  30th,  1874 

Donated  since  and  to  July,  1875 

Condemned  

Now  in  Librarj',  July  Ist,  1875 


3,000 
214 
119 

3,103 


Of  this  number,  the  larger  portion  is  made  up  of  standard  works, 
chiefly  historical,  books  of  travel,  and  biographies.  Those  treating  of 
the  Christian  religion  are  also  vvell  represented. 

That  the  Library  is  popular  with  such  of  the  prisoners  as  can  read 
is  shown  by  the  following  statement: 


Number  of   prisoners  who  have  drawn  books  from  Library 

June  30th,  1874,  to  July  1st,  1875 

Average  number  of  books  read  by  each  man 

Total  number  of  books  issued  and  reissued 


600 

29 

17,400 


The  books  issued  bear  the  foUowiDo;  classification 


=fc= 


Romances. 

Poetry 

Science 

Travel  

Biography 
History 

lleliii'ious 


Pi'otestant 

Roman  Catholic. 


Magazines 
Miscellaneous. 


1,561 
1,691 
1,654 
1,738 
1,813 
1,738 
1,823 
1,659 
1,689 
2,034 

17,400 


While  our  Librtiry  is  far  from  perfect,  yd  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  its  influence  has  been  beneficial.  The  necessity  for  some  mental 
occupation  has  driven  man^^  to  the  Library;  others  have  sought  it  aim- 

8-(^^^; 
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ply  for  the  purpose  of  mental  entertainment;  and  a  few  have  come  to 
it  with  the  better  motive  of  self-improvement  through  study.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  motive,  the  end  has  not  been  without  value. 
A  taste  for  reading  has  been  developed  in  many  of  the  prisoners,  thus 
improving  and  benefiting  themselves. 

The  moral  effect  of  such  exercise  in  religious  and  profane  literature 
is  elevating,  and  my  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  average 
convict  who  can  read  is  hardly  less  sensitive  to  good  influences  than  is 
the  average  man  who  has  never  been  tempted  to  commit  a  crime. 

THE   SCHOOL. 

The  employment  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  convicts  in  the  work- 
shops deprives  them  of  the  privilege  of  the  school  during  the  week, 
thus  reducing  the  school-daj's  to  Sundays.  During  the  year  the  fifty 
school  days  had  an  avei-age  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  ten,  of  which 
number  twenty-eight  acted  as  assistant  teachers. 

Folio winsr  is  the  race  classification  of  those  attending: 


Caucasians 

Chinese 

Indians 

JSfegroes  ... 


156 

23 

26 

5 


The  different  branches  of  study  were  thus  distributed: 


Eeading  and  writing.., 

Arithmetic 

English  grammar 

German 

Spanish  

Miscellaneous  studies, 


122 

35 

20 

9 

16 


The  progress  made  by  the  large  majority  of  the  pupils  is  satisfactory. 
In  addition  to  the  school  on  Sundays  the  I'oom  is  kept  open  during  the 
week,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  thirty-five  pupils.  The 
necessity  for  a  rule  compelling  the  convicts,  or  at  least  such  as  are 
without  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  to  attend  school,  is  to  me  quite 
apparent. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  community  which  is  the  best  educated 
is  the  freest  from  crime.  Our  prisbn  statistics  show  that  our  criminal 
population  is  generally  illiterate.  Many  of  the  convicts  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  If  the  State  Prison  be  a  reformatory^  institution,  as 
well  as  a  place  of  punishment,  all  reasonable  measures  should  be  taken 
to^prej)are  the  convict  for  a  better  life  when  his  term  of  incarceration 
shall  have  expired;  and  surely  to  instruct  him  in  the  simpler  branches 
of  study  will  be  a  benefit  to  him,  and  indirectly  to  the  community. 

However,  to  be  able  to  accomplish  this,  as  well  as  a  proper  classifica- 
tion and  other  measures  of  reform,  proper  building  improvements  are 
of  absolute  necessity. 

Eespectfuliy  submitted.  MIGUEL   SMITH. 
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REPORT 


C0MM1SSI08ERS  OF  FISHERIES 


STATE   OF   CALIFORNIA, 


THE    YEARS    1874    AISTD    1875. 


i-n 


G.  H.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPOHT. 


To  His  Excellency, 

EOMUALDO    PaCHECO, 

Governor  of  California: 

The  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  for  the  State  of  California,  appointed 
under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  entitled  -'An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  this  State,"  ap- 
proved April  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  respectfully  submit 
their  Third  Biennial  Eeport. 


REI^OHT. 


Tour  Commissionei's  detailed  in  their  last  biennial  report  the  loss  of 
the  aquarium  ear,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  by  the  break- 
ing of  a  railroad  bridge  over  the  Elkhorn  Eiver,  in  Nebraska,  by  which 
one  year's  time  was  lost  in  the  experiment  of  stocking  tiie  waters  of 
California  with  new  varieties  of  valuable  food-fish. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  we  determined  again  to  repeat 
the  experiment,  believing,  that  if  successful,  it  would  in  time  largely 
repa}'  the  people  of  the  State  for  the  small  amount  expended.  We, 
therefore,  in  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  telegraphed  to 
Mr.  Livingston  Stone  to  prepare  another  aquarium  car,  and  by  letter 
instructed  him  with  reference  to  the  varieties  of  fish  to  be  brought 
across  the  continent.  He  arrived  on  June  twelfth,  having  succeeded  in 
transporting  the  following  fish: 

Seventy-three  full  grown  spawning  Black  Bass  from  Lake  Champlain, 
which  were  placed  in  Napa  Creek. 

Twelve  small  Black  Bass  {Grystes  fasciatus),  from  St.  Joseph's  Eiver, 
Michigan,  which  were  placed — a  portion  in  Napa  Creek,  and  a  portion 
in  Alameda  Creek. 

Sixteen  full  grown  Glass-eyed  Perch  (Liicio  perca),  from  Missisquoi 
Eiver,  Vermont,  which  were  placed  in  the  Sacramento  Eiver,  opposite 
Sacramento  City. 

Seventy-four  Catfish — fifty-six  being  the  large  Schuylkill  Catfish 
obtained  in  the  Earitan  Eiver,  New  Jersey,  and  the  remainder,  Missis- 
sippi Catfish,  from  Elkhorn  Eiver,  Nebraska,  which  were  placed  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Eiver,  near  Stockton. 

Seventy  Horn-pouts  {Pimelodus),  from  Lake  Champlain,  Vermont, 
which  were  deposited  in  lakes  at  Sutterville,  Sacramento  County. 

One  can — containing  twelve — small  Silver  Eels  {Angullla),  from  Hud- 
son Eiver,  New  York,  which  were  placed  in  a  lake  near  Sacramento. 

Three  hundred  and  five  small  Eastern  Salmon  {Saimo  salar),  which 
were  obtained  from  the  Penobscot  Eiver,  Maine,  and  were  deposited  in 
the  Sacramento  Eiver,  near  Eedding. 

Four  full  grown  Eock  Bass  from  the  Missisquoi  Eiver,  Vermont, 
which  were  deposited  in  Napa  Creek. 

Of  salt-water  fish  there  arrived  twenty-three  Tautogs  or  Black  Fish 
{Tautoga  Americana),  from  Woods'  Hole,  Massachusetts,  which  were 
deposited  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  full  grown  spawning  Lobsters,  with 
which  Mr.  Stone  started,  and  which  were  obtained  in  the  Bay  of  Mas- 


sachusetts,  but  three  ai'rived  alive.     These  were  placed  in  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco. 

One  can  of  small  salt-water  Eels,  about  one  thousand  five  hundred, 
obtained  in  New  York  harbor,  were  deposited  in  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, opposite  Brooklyn. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Stone's  experiments,  in  gathering  and  transporting 
these  difterent  varieties  of  fish  on  so  long  a  journey,  will  be  found  ap- 
pended to  this  report,  and  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  new  science 
of  fish  culture,  and  will  enable  the  Commissioners  of  other  States  to 
take  advantage  of  Mr.  Stone's  experiments  in  the  transportation  of  live 
fish  during  long  journeys. 

Of  the  new  varieties  of  fish  thus  introduced  into  the  waters  of  Cali- 
fornia, we  are  satisfied  that  the  greater  number  have  found  congenial 
homes,  and  have  spawned.  Black  Bass  have,  during  the  present  season, 
been  caught  in  Napa  Creek,  and  large  numbers  of  the  young  have  been 
seen,  B}'  another  season  they  could  be  obtained  in  limited  quantities 
for  the  purpose  of  stocking  ponds  and  streams  in  other  portions  of  the 
State,  bj^  such  persons  as  desire  them.  They  should  only  be  placed, 
however,  in  streams  and  ponds  not  adapted  to  Trout,  for  the  reason 
that  if  jDlaced  in  Trout  streams  they  destroy  the  Trout.  The  Black  Bass 
placed  in  Alameda  Creek  have  been  seen,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
none  have  been  caught.  One  of  the  Glass-eyed  Pei'ch  placed  in  the 
Sacramento  River  has  been  caught  in  a  slough,  to  which  it  was  probably 
repairing  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  No  report  has  come  to  us  that 
any  of  the  young  have  yet  been  seen. 

The  Schujdkill  Catfish  and  the  Mississippi  Catfish,  placed  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Eiver,  have  grown  rapidly  and  spawned,  but  several  of 
the  large  fish,  and  many  of  the  J^oung  ones,  have  been  caught  by  the 
fishermen  near  the  San  Joaquin  bridge,  and  have  been  returned  to  the 
river.  The  fishermen  at  that  point  are  much  interested  in  their  suc- 
cessful cultivation,  and  seem  desirous  that  they  should  be  preserved. 
By  another  year  they  will  be  so  numerous  that  they  may  be  caught 
with  safety  and  shipped  to  market,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  exhaust 
the  river  by  ordinary  fishing.  The  Horn-pouts,  a  species  of  small  Cat- 
fish from  Lake  Champlain,  which  were  placed  in  the  lakes  near  Sacra- 
mento, have  increased  so  abundantly  that  nearly  one  thousand  have 
been  caught  and  transported  to  the  various  lakes  and  sloughs  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  We  caused  several  hundred  of  them  to  be  placed 
in  lakes  containing  brush  and  dead  trees,  in  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  seine  them.  The  acclimatization  and  perpetuation  of  these  fish 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  assured,  as  they  are  now  so  situated  that  no 
amount  of  fishing  will  exhaust  them. 

Of  the  fresh-water  Eels  placed  in  a  tributary  of  the  Sacramento  River, 
we  learn  that  one  had  been  caught  in  Willow  Slough,  in  Yolo  County, 
which  had  grown  to  be  more  than  a  foot  in  length. 

None  of  the  Eastern  Salmon  have  been  seen  since  they  were  placed 
in  the  Sacramento  River.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
be,  as  yet,  as  without  doubt  they  have  gone  to  the  ocean,  not  to  return 
until  the  Spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  when  we  hope  to 
hear  of  some  of  them  being  caught  on  their  return  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn,  in  after  years,  if  they  will 
cross  with  the  Sacramento  Salmon  and  produce  a  new  variety. 

The  Rock  Bass,  placed  in  Napa  Creek,  we  have  not  heard  from. 

We  have  no  knowledge  that  the  Tautogs,  salt-water  Eels,  and  spawn- 
ing Lobsters,  placed  in  San  Francisco  Bav.  have  ever  been  seen.    Many 


crustaceans,  resembling  young  Lobsters,  have,  during  the  present  season , 
been  caught  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  which  were  not  before  known. 
It  is  not  3'et  definitely  determined  that  these  are  the  young  of  the 
Lobsters  brought  from  the  East. 

We  feel  that  this  experiment  in  the  importat'on  of  new  varieties  of 
fish  is  so  great  a  success  that  the  people  of  the  State  are  already  amply 
repaid  for  the  small  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  undertaking. 

WHITE   FISH. 

During  the  past  Winter  we  received  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  United 
States  Fish  Commissioner,  twenty  thousand  White  Fish  eggs  from  Lake 
Michigan  (^Goregonus  alba).  We  also  purchased,  in  Charlestown,  N.  H., 
sixty  thousand  eggs  of  the  Eastern  Brook  Trout.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  we  received  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  twenty-five  thousand  White  Fish 
eggs  from  Lake  Superior,  which  were  successfully  hatched  at  Clear 
Lake,  and  placed  in  that  body  of  water.  Inasmuch  as  (Mear  Lake 
seemed  to  be  well  stocked  with  these  fish — several  mature  fish  having 
been  caught  during  the  past  Winter — we  thought  it  advisable,  if  suc- 
cessful in  hatching,  to  place  this  donation  in  Tulare  Lake;  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  vicinity  very  much  desiring  it,  and  the  waters  of  that  lake 
being  of  the  proper  temperature  and  containing  their  natural  food.  We, 
therefore,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  were 
permitted  to  erect  a  small  hatching-house  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
at  Berkeley,  where,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Woodbury,  these 
eggs  were  successfully  hatched.  This  point  was  selected  because  the 
building  erected  on  the  University  grounds,  when  not  in  use  for  hatch- 
ing purposes,  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  it  seemed  of  importance  that  the  students  should  have  an 
opportunity,  if  they  so  desired,  to  learn  practically  the  process  of  fish- 
hatching.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five, the  young  fish  were  placed  in  Tulare  Lake,  which  is  the 
largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  State,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  that 
in  a  few  3'ears  it  will  be  abundantly  stocked  with  this  most  valuable 
variety  of  food-fish.  Experiments  made  by  filling  a  vessel  with  water 
from  the  lake,  and  placing  some  of  the  young  fish  in  it,  showed  that  the 
water  is  filled  with  the  minute  vegetable  matter  and  animalcula  on  which 
the  young  fisti  feed,  as  they  immediately  commenced  darting  in  every 
direction  in  search  of  food.  We  carried  the  cans  of  young  fish  in  a 
boat  some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  turned  them  into  the 
lake  among  large  patches  of  tule  where  they  can  hide  from  their  natural 
enemies.  The  lake  contains,  at  the  present  time,  but  two  varieties  of 
fish  that  are  used  for  food — a  Perch,  and  a  large  cyprinoid,  locally  called 
Lake  Trout,  and,  if  these  experiments  of  planting  in  it  White  Fish 
shall  prove  a  success,  it  will  give  the  people  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
an  abundance  of  most  excellent  fish. 

TROUT. 

The  sixty  thousand  eggs  of  the  Eastern  Brook  Trout  were  also 
hatched  at  the  State  hatching-house,  at  Berkeley,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Woodbury,  with  a  loss  of  only  four  per  cent,  which  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  public  waters  of  the  State,  as  follows: 
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Twenty  thousand  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of  Mendocino,  Sonoma, 
Napa,  and  Yolo  Counties. 

Ten  thousand  in  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  Eiver,  in  Placer 
County, 

Ten  thousand  in  Prosser  Creek,  in  Nevada  County,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand in  Calaveras  Creek,  in  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  Counties,  and  in 
other  streams  emptying  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

SHAD. 

We  were  unable  to  procure  from  the  United  States  Government  any 
young  shad  during  the  past  two  years.  The  hatching  of  them  by  the 
Government  was  not  so  successful  as  heretofore,  and  all  that  were 
hatched  were  required  to  be  turned  into  the  rivers  running  into  the 
Atlantic.  California  is  promised  a  large  supply  if  the  Government  is 
successful  in  hatching  during  the  next  j'ear.  Of  the  fifty  thousand 
that  have  been  heretofore  planted  in  the  Sacramento  Eiver,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventj'-one,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-threo,  by 
Seth  Green  and  Livingston  Stone,  we  know  that  many  of  the  first  have 
returned  from  the  ocean,  and,  without  doubt,  have  spawned.  The  last 
lot  of  thirty-five  thousand  will  certainly  return  from  the  ocean  in 
February  and  March  next  for  the  same  purpose.  We  believe  that 
these  experiments  of  transplanting  Shad  to  the  rivers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  will  prove  a  success.  We  know  of  some  sixteen  full-grown  Shad 
having  been  caught  at  Vallejo  and  in  the  Sacramento  Eiver,  and  have 
heard  reports  of  others  having  been  taken  during  the  present  season; 
but,  as  under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  every  person  who  takes  a  Shad 
prior  to  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  is  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty of  fifty  dolhirs,  we  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  catching  of  Shad,  until  after  the  evidence  has  disappeared. 

We  believe  that  after  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  Shad  will 
be  found  quite  numerous  in  the  Sacramento  Eiver. 

SALMON. 

The  largest  establishment  in  the  world,  for  the  hatching  of  salmon 
eggs,  is  that  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  McCloud 
Eivei",  in  Shasta  County,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Livingston 
Stone.  At  this  point  from  six  to  ten  million  of  young  Salmon  are 
hatched  each  year  and  distributed  to  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  the 
various  States  having  rivers  suitable  for  their  growth  and  increase.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  California  received  from  this  source 
half  a  million  fish,  which  were  turned  into  the  Sacramento  Eiver.  The 
Government  works  at  this  point  are  so  extensive,  and  conducted  with 
such  economy,  that  it  is  found  that  the  total  cost  of  hatching  one  thou- 
sand fish  from  the  egg  is  but  one  dollar. 

We  have  thought  it  to  be  of  so  much  public  importance  to  increase 
this  valuable  variety  of  fish  in  its  native  waters,  that  during  the  past 
year  we  considered  it  advisable  to  expend  one  thousand  dollars  in  the 
hatching  of  a  million  more  fish,  to  be  placed  in  the  Sacramento  Eiver. 
We  therefore  applied  one  thousand  dollars  of  our  small  appropriation 
to  this  purpose,  and  the  fish  have  been  successfully  turned  loose. 

Our  appropriation  being  about  exhausted,  we  will  this  year  pay  for 
the  hatching  of  but  half  a  million  more  fish. 

The  importance  of  the  object  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  Salmon  in 
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the  Sacramento  Eiver  for  the  public  benefit  has,  however,  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  public-spirited  and  wealthy  citizens,  who  are 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  increase  the  food  supply  of  valuable  fish.  Ex- 
Governor  Leland  Stanford  has  requested  your  Commissioners  to  cause 
to  be  hatched  during  the  present  season  (at  his  expense)  one  million 
Salmon,  to  be  turned  into  the  Sacramento  Eiver;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Crocker  has  also  requested  your  Commissioners  to  hatch  (at  his  ex- 
pense) half  a  million  more;  some  hundred  thousands,  at  his  desire,  have 
been  placed  in  Kern  Eiver  and  in  Lake  Tahoe. 

There  will,  therefore,  be  placed  in  the  waters  of  this  State,  during  the 
present  season,  and  before  this  report  is  printed,  two  million  of  Salmon; 
and  should  the  State  receive  her  usual  share  from  the  Government, 
probabl}'  half  a  million  more. 

"We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Salmon  donated  by  Mr. 
Crocker  to  the  public,  and  turned  into  Kern  Eiver  and  Lake  Tahoe,  will 
thrive  and  increase,  and  add  largely  to  the  valuable  food-fish  for  the 
inhabitants  of  those  portions  of  the  State.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
settled,  from  experiments  made  by  the  Commissioners  in  other  States, 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  Salmon  to  go  to  the  ocean;  if  they 
can  reach  large  bodies  of  water,  containing  an  abundant  supply  of 
food,  their  purpose  is  answered,  whether  the  water  is  fresh  or  salt.  It 
is  reported,  on  good  authority,  that  the  young  Salmon,  placed  a  few 
years  since  in  the  rivers  of  Michigan,  found  suflicient  food  in  the  waters 
of  the  lakes,  and,  during  the  past  year,  returned  to  the  rivers  in  which 
they  were  placed  and  deposited  their  spawn.  The  waters  of  Lake 
Tahoe  empty  into  Pyramid  Lake,  whose  waters  are  brackish,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  food.  Kern  Eiver  empties  into  Keru  and 
Buena  Yista  Lakes,  whose  waters  ure  slightly  alkaline  and  brackish. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  fish  may  find  these  waters  suitable  for  their 
purpose,  for  should  the  experiment  be  attended  with  success,  it  will  add 
materially  to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 

Salmon  have  been  more  plentiful  in  the  Sacramento  Eiver,  during  the 
present  season  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  than  ever  before, 
since  Americans  had  knowledge  of  the  country.  This  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, first,  to  the  "  close  season,"  under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  which 
prohibits  the  catching  of  Salmon  anywhere  in  the  State  between  the 
first  of  August  and  the  first  of  November;  and,  secondly,  to  the  quanti- 
ties of  young  Salmon  turned  loose  from  the  artificial  hatching  estab- 
lishment, which  were  donated  to  the  State  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Crocker's  exjjeriment,  of  placing 
Salmon  in  rivers  having  no  outlet  to  the  ocean,  shall  result  in  success^ 
it  is  certain  that  the  million  of  Salmon,  artificially  hatched  and  turned^ 
during  the  present  season,  into  the  Sacramento  Eiver,  at  the  expense  of 
ex-Governor  Leland  Stanford,  added  to  those  hatched  from  the  State 
appropriation,  and  those  donated  by  the  United  States  Government^  will 
so  materially  increase  the  quantity  of  these  fish  in  that  river  that,  after 
three  years,  there  will  be  found  more  profitable  fishing  than  has.  here- 
tofore been  known. 

We  believe  that  if  the  Legislature,  instead  of  giving  to  the  control  of 
your  Commissioners  a  mere  pittance  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  the  importation  of  new  varieties  of  fish 
and  increasing  the  quantities  of  native  fish,  were  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion of  six  or  ten  thousand  dollars  yearly,  that  so  many  SalmoJi  could 
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be  hatched  and  deposited  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Eivers 
that,  after  three  years,  the  tish  would  be  so  numerous  that  they  would 
compel  as  extensive  Salmon  canning  establishments  on  those  rivers  as 
there  are  now  on  the  Columbia,  and  that  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
revenues  to  the  State,  from  these  sources,  would  pay  one  hundred  fold 
on  the  outlay. 

In  this  connection,  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Livingston 
Stone's  report  to  the  Commissioners,  hereto  appended,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Salmon  of  the  Sacramento,  and  of  the  increase  of  wealth  that  may 
be  derived  from  this  source. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  appropria- 
tions, your  Commissioners  may  also  be  pardoned  in  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  business,  in  connection  with  the  Fish  Commission,  is 
attended  to  without  salary,  and  that,  in  the  necessary  work  of  receiving 
and  distributing  fish,  they  jjay  their  own  traveling  expenses.  They 
would,  therefore,  confidently  ask  the  Legislature  for  this  increase, which, 
without  abatement,  would  be  apjjlied  to  the  objects  of  the  appropriation, 
in  increasing  the  variety  and  quantity  of  food-fish  in  our  rivers,  lakes, 
and  baj's. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  Sacramento  Salmon  (^Sahno  quinnnt')  by 
scieiitists  and  by  fish  cultui-ists  in  other  countries,  for  the  reason  that 
it  comes  into  rivers  to  spawn  in  latitudes  much  lower  and  in  waters 
much  warmer  than  an}'  other  variety  yet  known.  Lai'ge  numbers  pass 
lip  the  *San  Joaquin  liiver  for  the  purpose  of  spawning  in  Jul}'  and 
August,  swimming  for  one  hundred  and  fitty  miles  through  the  hottest; 
valley  in  the  State,  where  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  noon  is  rarely 
less  than  eighty  degrees,  and  often  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  five 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  where  the  average  temperature  of  the  river, 
at  the  bottom,  is  seventy-nine  degrees,  and  at  the  surface,  eighty 
degrees.  The  Salmon  of  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  variety  as  those  in  the  Sacramento,  but  average  smaller  in  size. 
Their  passage  to  their  spawning  grounds  at  this  season  of  the  j'ear,  at 
60  high  a  temperature  of  both  air  and  water,  would  indicate  that  they 
"will  thrive  in  all  the  rivers  of  the  Southern  States,  whose  waters  take 
their  rise  in  mountainous  or  hilly  regions,  and,  in  a  few  years,  without 
doubt,  the  San  Joaquin  Salmon  will  be  transplanted  to  all  of  those 
States.  The  fact  that  the  San  Joaquin  Salmon  should  be  found  in  a 
river  in  one  of  the  warmest  portions  of  California,  at  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  for  this  purpose,  is  so  extraordinary,  that  we  here  append 
the  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  temperature  of  the  air  and  water 
for  the  months  of  x\ugust  and  Septembei',  from  the  record  kept  at  the 
railroad  bridges  crossing  this  river.  These  statements  will  be  of  great 
service  towards  determining  the  fact  into  what  Southern  rivers,  empty- 
ing into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  San  Joaquin 
Salmon  may  be  safely  transplanted. 
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TEMPERATUEE. 

Lower  crossing  San  Joaquin  Biver,  months  of  August  and  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-five.     Latitude  37°  50'  N.     Longitude  121°  22'  W. 


August  Maximum 

August  Minimum. 

August  Mean  

September...  Maximum 

September...  Minimum 


September, 


Mean 


Degrees. 
98 
73 

88J-^ 
94 
73 
85-^ 


Degrees. 

82 

72 

78  6  7 

78 
72 

74-8- 


Degrees 
81 
71 
78 
78 
72 


3 
lOff 


74-i4r 


upper  crossing  San  Joaquin  River.     Latitude  36°  52'  N.     Longitude  119'^ 

54'  W. 


Air. 


Water  at  surface,  i  Water  at  bottom. 


August  Maximum. 

August I  Minimum.. 

August  I  Mean 

September...'  Maximum. 

September...  Minimum.. 

September...!  Mean  


Degrees. 

]07 

82 

104 

82 

Qn  5  3 


Degrees. 
84 
74 
80-5-7- 

82 
74 

78-8-3- 

''='100 


Degrees. 
83 
73 

70  67 

83 
73 

77-8_3_ 
•  '  100 


We  have  obtained,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  the  following  statistics  of  the  Salmon 
shipped  over  their  lines,  from  various  points  on  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Elvers,  from  xSovember  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four, to  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-live,  this  being 
the  only  portion  of  the  year  in  which  Salmon  are,  under  the  law, 
allowed  to  be  caught: 


From  Collinsville,  Xew 
York  of  Pacitic,  Rio 
Vista,  Emmaton,  Jer- 
sey Landing,  Antioch, 
Benicia,  Courtland, 
Martinez,  Kentucky, 
Bradford,  Sacramento, 
Vallejo,  and  Webbs. 
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From  Courtland,  Beni- 
cia, Rio  Vista,  Emma- 
ton,  and  Collinsville... 


To  San  Fran- 
cisco, from 
Nov.  1,187-1, 
to  August  1, 
1875 


From  Antioch. 
Total 


To  Sacramen- 
to, from  N'v 
1,    187-1,    to 
I      Aug.  1,  1875 

1  To  Stockton, 
!  from  Nov.  1, 
(  1874,to  Aug. 
J      1,  1875 


128,692  loose  salmon,  weighing 
1,87-1  boxes  of  salmon,  weigh- 
ing  

1,847  sacks  and  baskets  of  sal- 
mon, wuighing 

116  barrels     cured     salmon, 
weighing 

225  barrels  and  boxes  smoked 

and  dried  salmon,  weighing 

1,733  loose  salmon,  weighing... 

722  boxes  of  salmon,  weighing 

117  baskets  and   sacks  of  sal- 
mon, weighing 

212  barrels  of  salmon,  weigh- 
ing  


96  loose  salmon,  weighing 

73  boxes  of  salmon,  weighing. 


3,217,300  lbs. 

421,650  fts. 

184,700  fts. 

2:^,100  lbs. 

45,000  lbs. 
43,3ii5  lbs. 
83,700  lbs. 

11,700  fts. 

29,900  H)s. 

2,400  lbs. 
16,250  lbs. 


4,079,025  lbs. 
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The  above  statistics  only  include  the  Salmon  carried  from  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Eivers,  to  the  Cities  of  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Stockton,  from  points  below  the  Cities  of  Sacramento  and 
Stockton;  they  do  not  include  the  catch  of  the  fisheries  at  Tehama  and 
the  upper  Sacramento  Eiver,  etc.,  nor  of  the  upper  Sun  Joaquin.  Nei- 
ther do  they  include  Salmon  brought  to  market  by  other  conveyances 
than  by  the  cars  and  steamers  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
nor  those  caught  and  sold  during  the  "close"  season.  It  is,  therefore, 
safe  to  add  one  fourth  to  the  above  total.  This  would  give,  as  the  total 
weight  of  Salmon  caught  during  the  past  season,  in  the  Sacrumento  and 
San  Joaquin  Eivers,  five  million  ninetj'-eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-one  pounds,  which,  at  the  averuge  wholesale  price,  would 
make  the  business  yield,  annually,  a  half  million  dollars. 

(There  were  shipped  by  rail  from  Sacramento  to  Chicago  and  New 
York,  during  the  same  period,  ninety-two  thousand  pounds  of  fresh 
Salmon  in  ice.  These  have  not  been  added  to  the  total  of  the  foregoing 
statistics,  for  the  reason  that  they  may  have  been  included  in  the  sched- 
ule of  those  forwarded  to  Sacramento,  from  points  on  the  river  below 
that  city.) 

From  the  same  points,  by  the  same  conveyances,  there  were  shipped 
to  San  Francisco  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Sturgeon, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds. 

CARP. 

TVe  have  received  information  from  United  States  Fish  Commissioner 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  that  he  is  expending  a  portion  of  the  appropriation 
made  by  the  Government  in  the  importation  of  the  European  Carp,  and 
especially  of  the  "King"  Carp,  from  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Ehine, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Po.  Some  of  these  fish  have  arrived  and  have 
been  placed  in  ponds  near  Baltimore.  We  are  promised  a  poriion  of 
the  increase  of  these  fish  for  distribution  in  the  waters  of  this  State. 

Some  Carp,  from  Hamburg,  which  were  imported  a  few  years  since 
by  Mr.  Poppe,  of  Sonoma,  and  planted  in  ponds  of  that  county,  have 
thrived,  and  the  produce  is  occasionally  sold  in  the  San  Francisco 
market.     These  fish  are,  of  course,  private  property. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  that  there 
is  no  fish  that  promises  so  great  a  return  in  limited  waters.  It  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  the  sloughs,  tule  lakes,  and  inland  waters  of  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  It  htis  an  advantage  over  the  Black 
Bass  and  Trout,  in  that  it  is  a  vegetable  feeder,  and,  although  it  will  not 
refuse  animal  food,  it  can  thrive  well  on  aquatic  vegetation  alone.  On 
this  account  it  can  be  kept  in  tanks  and  small  ponds,  and  a  larger 
weight  obtained  without  expense  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  kinds 
mentioned. 

Professor  Baird,  in  his  annual  report,  says:  "It  is  a  mistake  to  com- 
pare the  flesh  of  the  Carp  with  that  of  the  ordinary  cyprinidce  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  Suckers,  Chub,  and  the  like:  the  flesh  of  the 
genuine  Carp  being  firm,  flaky,  and  in  some  varieties  almost  equal  to 
the  Trout." 

LOBSTERS. 

"Whether  the  few  Lobsters  brought  in  the  aquarium  car,  and  placed 
in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  have  lived  and  cast  their  eggs  which  have 
produced  young,  is  uncertain.     Nothing  but  scientific  investigation  by 
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persons  familiar  with  the  young  of  various  kinds  of  crustaceans,  will 
decide  whether  the  so-called  young  Lobsters  which  have  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  during  the  present  season,  are 
in  reality  Lobsters.  Great  interest  appears  to  be  felt  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  variety  of  shell -fish  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Should  the  Ivcgislature  see  fit  to  increase  the  appropriation,  we  will 
again  make  the  attempt  to  plant  Lobsters  in  the  waters  of  California. 
In  furtherance  of  this  project,  Prolessor  Baird  has  been  making  various 
experiments  at  Woods'  Hole,  Massachusetts,  during  the  present  Sum- 
mer, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  hy  what  mode  Lobsters  can  longest 
be  kept  alive.  When  the  results  of  these  experiments  have  been  demon- 
strated, we  will  again  make  the  attempt. 

SEA   LIONS    AND    SEALS. 

For  many  years  the  Sea  Lions  and  Seals  which  inhabit  the  cliffs  near 
the  entz'ance  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  have  been  preserved  by 
special  enactment,  and  penalties  imposed  on  any  person  who  should  kill 
or  disturb  them.  The  result  is,  that  they  are  probably  now  a  hundred 
times  as  numerous  as  they  were  ten  years  since,  and  are  to  be  found 
there  in  thousands.  When  it  is  considered  that  they  weigh  from  two 
to  five  hundred  pounds  each,  and  that  they  each  consume  at  least  from 
ten  to  twenty  pounds  offish  dail}',  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  quan- 
tity caught  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  and  in  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  fishermen,  is  small  in  proportion  to  that  consumed  by  these 
animals.  If  allowed  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  for  a  few  more  years, 
it  will  be  difficult  for  either  Shad  or  Salmon  to  escape  them,  while  enter- 
ing our  bay.  The  fishermen  at  Vallejo  and  Hio  Vista  report  that  they 
find  many  of  the  Salmon  to  have  been  torn  by  the  teeth  of  these  ani- 
mals. The}'  appear  now  to  serve  no  useful  purpose,  other  than  to  grat- 
ify the  curiosity  of  strangers,  and  we  believe  it  would  be  well  if  the  law 
which  now  protects  them  were  repealed,  and  nine  tenths  of  them  were 
allowed  to  be  shot,  that  their  oil  might  be  utilized  in  the  lubrication  of 
machinery.  We  would  recommend  that  this  law  be  repealed,  and,  if 
necessary,  again  reenacted  after  nine  tenths  of  them  had  been  destroyed. 

OVER-FISHING. 

The  preservation  of  the  fish  in  the  waters  of  this  State  is  of  so  much 
importance  that  we  Avould  advise  the  appointment  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee by  the  Legislature,  on  the  subject  of  the  fish  and  fisheries  of 
California.  This  committee  should  take  testimony  in  relation  to  the 
different  modes  of  catching  fish  by  nets,  traps,  etc.,  and,  after  informa- 
tion had  been  obtained,  advise  as  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  gill  nets, 
and  if  any  of  the  present  modes  of  fishing  should  be  restrained  or  reg- 
ulated. It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  your  Commissi'jners  that  the 
Chinese,  for  catching  Shrimp  (which  are  dried  and  exported  to  China), 
use  a  net  of  a  mesh  so  small  that  hardly  any  of  the  j'oung  of  the  valu- 
able varieties  of  our  fish  escape;  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
majority  of  the  young  of  the  salt-water  fish  of  the  coast  seek  their  food 
in  the  shallow  waters  near  the  shore,  where  the  stake-nets  for  Shrimp 
are  placed,  and  that  all  of  the  young  fish  thus  caught  are  either  thrown 
on  the  shore  to  die,  or  fed  to  hogs,  it  is  evident  that  without  legisla- 
tion many  varieties  of  our  fish  will  soon  be  exhausted.  A  great  many 
tons  of  dried  Shrimp  are  annually  shipped  to  China  by  the  Chinese  mer- 
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chants  of  San  Francisco.  There  must  be  several  hundred  Chinese  fish- 
ermen engaged  in  fishing  for  Shrimp  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  for 
that  market.  When  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  our  most  valuable 
varieties  of  sea  fish  come  into  the  bay  seeking  for  Shrimp  as  their  nat- 
ural food,  it  is  a  question  whether  unrestrained  and  unregulated  fishing 
for  this  crustacean  will  not,  in  time,  seriously  aifect  the  fisheries  of  the 
bay  and  harbor. 

Under  the  law,  as  it  at  present  exists,  in  relation  to  Trout,  Indians  are 
unrestrained  in  their  mode  of  catching  them.  Taking  advantage  of  this, 
white  men,  for  purposes  of  gain,  employ  Indians  to  catch  Trout  from  the 
various  mountain  streams  with  grab-hooks,  baskets,  and  all  the  other 
methods  which  ingenuity  has  devised  for  the  trapping  and  catching  of 
fish,  without  regard  to  the  season.  Legislation  should  be  had  to  pre- 
vent the  Indians  from  taking  fish,  except  in  the  manner  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  before  the  advent  of  white  men. 

FISHWAYS. 

We  have  adopted  a  plan  for  a  fish  ladder,  and  caused  the  same  to  be 
lithographed,  and  distributed  copies  to  all  persons  who  were  erecting 
dams  on  streams  containing  fish.  Those  that  have  been  erected  work 
satisfactorily,  and  we  continue  to  furnish  plans  to  all  who  may  ask 
them.  So  far,  we  believe,  all  parties  who  have  been  notified  to  con- 
struct fishways  have  done  so. 

OBSERVANCE    OP   THE    FISH    LAWS. 

The  duties  of  your  Commissioners  involve  a  vast  amount  of  corre- 
spondence— especially  with  people  who  see  some  violation  of  the  laws 
for  the  preservation  offish.  We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not,  especially,  the  duty  of  the  Fish  Commissioners  to  see  the  laws 
observed,  but  it  is  also  the  duty  of  everj^  citizen;  and  if,  when  persons 
see  a  violation  of  the  law,  they  will  notify  the  District  Attorney  of  the 
county,  giving  him  the  information  and  the  facts,  and  informing  him 
"where  the  witnesses  can  be  found,  he  will  prosecute  without  waiting  for 
a  request  from  the  Commissioners. 

SAWDUST. 

At  one  time  Salmon  were  quite  numerous  in  the  American,  Yuba,  and 
Feather  Eivers.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty  one,  large  quantities  were  taken  by  the  miners  and  by  Indians 
at  Salmon  Falls,  on  the  American  River,  as  far  up  as  Dowuieville  on  the 
"Yuba,  and  at  various  points  on  the  Feather  River.  No  Salmon  visit 
these  streams  at  the  present  time.  This  is  not  because  of  the  earthy 
matter  from  mining  held  in  suspension  in  the  water  of  these  rivers,  for 
the  Salmon  pass  readily  through  the  lower  part  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  which  is  as  muddj-  as  any  of  these  streams,  but  because  the 
deposit  from  mining  covered  the  gravel  beds  where  the  fish  spawn.  It 
seems  to  be  necessary  for  Salmon  eggs  to  mature  and  hatch  out  the 
young  fish,  that  they  should  be  deposited  in  beds  of  clean  gravel  over 
which  pure  water  is  passing. 

The  Salmon  readily  go  through  muddy  water  to  reach  their  spawning 
beds,  but  there  must  be  no  mud  or  sediment  where  their  eggs  are  laid. 
The  Salmon  certainly  passed  up  these  streams  for  a  few  years  after  ex- 
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tensive  mining  was  prosecuted,  but  their  spawning  beds  being  covered  by 
sediment,  their  eggs  would  not  mature;  and  as  the  old  fish  died  or  were 
killed  (no  new  ones  taking  their  place),  they  became  extinct  in  these 
streams.  A  similar  condition  of  things  exists  with  regard  to  sawdust; 
neither  Salmon  nor  Trout  object  to  passing  through  water  in  which 
sawdust  is  floating,  and  if  their  sjiawning  beds  are  above  the  sawmills, 
the  fish  in  the  streatns  on  which  sawmills  are  situated  will  continue  to 
breed;  but  if  the  sawmills  are  situated  above  the  spawning  beds  of  the 
fish,  the  sawdust  is  deposited  on  their  beds,  and  the  fish  in  a  few  years 
become  extinct. 

In  Canada  and  other  of  the  British  Provinces  where  there  are  exten- 
sive lumber  interests,  by  provision  of  law  each  sawmill  is  required  to 
have  a  furnace  attached,  in  which  the  sawdust  as  fast  as  made  is  con- 
sumed. The  expense  of  such  a  furnace  is  but  trifling,  and  in  those 
countries  the  fish  is  preserved  and  the  law  obeyed  without  objection. 
We  would  recommend  that  a  similar  law  be  enacted  in  this  State,  and, 
while  great  objection  is  made  to  it  on  the  part  of  mill  owners,  yet, 
probably,  the  millmen  on  the  Truekee  Eiver  and  its  tributaries  have 
already  expended  more  money  in  the  publication  of  pamphlets,  and  in 
other  means  to  defeat  legislation  on  this  subject,  than  would  be  sufl&cient 
to  build  furnaces  ibr  all  the  nulls  on  that  river. 

TRANSPORTATION    OP    SALT-WATER   FISH. 

We  are  frequently  asked  to  expend  a  portion  of  the  appropriation  in 
bringing  to  this  coast  some  of  the  salt-water  fish  of  the  Atlantic.  As 
will  be  noticed  from  Mr.  Stone's  report,  the  only  salt-water  fish  which 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  through  alive  were  Tautog.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  science  of  fish  culture  is  so  young  that  the  preservation  alive,  and 
the  transportation*  of  salt-water  fish  is,  as  yet,  entirely  experimental, 
and  our  appropriation  is  so  small  that  we  have  not  felt  authorized  to 
expend  any  portion  of  the  money  in  doing  California's  share  in  ascer- 
taining how  best  salt-water  fish  may  be  successfully  transported.  For 
two  seasons  past  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
with  the  benefit  of  ail  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  yet  acquired, 
have  been  unable  to  successfully  transport  j'oung  Shad  from  the  Hud- 
son to  the  rivers  of  Germany  emptying  into  the  Northern  Ocean.  Pro- 
fessor Baird  has  during  the  present  Summer  been  expending  a  portion 
of  the  Government  appropriation  in  determining  how  long  various  salt- 
water fish,  including  Lobsters  and  other  shell-fish,  can  be  kept  alive  in 
small  bodies  of  sea  water.  When  the  result  of  these  experiments  is 
ascertained,  if  found  practicable,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage  to  im- 
port several  of  the  fish  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  well  as  the  Chinese 
Shad  (called  by  them  Samlai)  from  the  Yang-tze  Kiang  Eiver,  which  is 
said  to  be  much  larger  and  of  finer  flavor  than  the  Shad  of  the  Atlantic 
coast;  also,  the  Gourami,  a  Uu-ge  fresh-water  fish  from  Cochin  China, 
which  is  very  valuable  tor  food,  and  living,  as  it  does,  on  aquatic  plants, 
would  thrive  in  the  sloughs  and  stagnant  waters  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  State. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  again  to  call  attention  to  the  valuable  reports 
of  Mr.  Stone  hereto  appended,  as  giving  information  valuable  for  preser- 
vation, and  to  again  ask  through  you  of  the  Legislature  an  increased 
appropriation  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission.  We  may  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  (without  laying  ourselves  opien  to  the  charge  of  egotism) 
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to  what  has  already  been  accomplished  during  our  tenure  of  office  with 
the  very  limited  appropriation  at  our  command. 

The  observations  we  have  made  upon  the  food  fish  of  our  rivers,  and 
the  statistics  we  have  gathered  from  various  sources  for  the  informa- 
tion of  tliose  who  are  interested  in  the  science  of  fish  culture,  have 
involved  a  large  amount  of  labor  which,  on  the  part  of  your  Commis- 
sioners, has  been  altogether  gratuitous.  A  liberal  appropriation  by  the 
Legislature  will  enable  us  to  extend  our  operations  and  carry  out  to 
completion  the  objects  for  which  this  Commission  was  created.  We  feel 
that  the  work  we  are  engaged  in,  and  in  the  promotion  of  which  we  are 
willing  to  devote  our  time  and  labor  in  the  future,  is  deserving  of  a 
more  liberal  support  from  the  State  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

sacramento  salmon. 

United  States  Fish  Commission, 

Department  op  the  Pacific  Coast, 
McCloud  Eiver  (Shasta  County,  Cal.),  September,  1875. 

S.  E,  Throckmorton,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  California  Fish  Commission,  San 
Francisco: 

Sir:    I  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

In  the  Summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  between  the  California  Fish  Commission  and  myself, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  to  the  effect  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  one  thousand  dollars  by  the  California  Commissioners, 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  United  States  Salmon-breeding 
establishment  on  the  McCloud  Elver,  California,  one  million  young  Sal- 
mon should  be  hatched  and  placed  in  the  McCloud  Eiver  by  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission. 

In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  a  large  number  of  young  Salmon 
were  batched  on  the  McCloud  Eiver  last  Fall,  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  placed  in  the 
river  in  fine  condition,  during  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
^nd  the  balance — one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — are  now  in  process  of 
being  hatched,  and  will  be  deposited  in  the  river  this  Fall. 

In  presenting  the  report  of  these  operations  in  Salmon  breeding,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  perhaps,  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  fish 
culture  in  general,  and  the  increase  of  Salmon  in  the  Sacramento  Eiver 
in  particular. 

The  preservation  or  increase  of  any  of  the  original  sources  of  the 
food  supply  of  the  human  race  would,  from  its  inherent  character,  be 
naturally  a  subject  of  universal  interest.  This  has  proved  to  be  emi- 
nently true  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  various  countries 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  food-fishes  of  the 
world.  The  single  circumstance  that  all  the  world  eats  fish,  has  com- 
mended the  culture  of  fish  to  the  sympathies  of  almost  every  one,  and 
would  alone  sustain  an  interest  in  anything  that  is  done  to  secure  or 
augment  the  supply.  But  the  cultivation  of  fish,  besides  its  general 
recommendation  to  the  world's  attention,  has  additional  and  special 
points  of  interest — such,  for  instance,  as  its  novelty,  and  the  very 
peculiar  character  of  its  methods  of  operation.  But  chief  among  its 
special  claims  is  the  promise  of  its  vast  returns.     Nowhere  above  the 
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domains  of  insect  and  vegetable  life  is  found  the  vast  possible  increase 
from  generation  to  generation  that  exists  in  the  culture  of  fish. 
For  a  good  illustration  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction,  we  might 
take  the  case  of  the  Sturgeon,  which  is  said  to  deposit  three  million  eggs 
each  season.  Supposing  that  the  embryo  in  all  these  eggs  should  hatch 
out  and  mature  into  full-grown  fish,  and  that  each  pair  of  these,  whea 
matured,  should  produce  a  similar  number  of  offspring,  what  would  be 
the  result?  It  would  be,  that  in  two  generations  forty-five  hundred 
thousand  million  Sturgeon  would  be  brought  into  the  world,  or  enough 
fish,  when  gi'own  to  an  average  size  and  placed  lengthwise  in  a  line,  to 
reach  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  times  ai'ound  the  world,  or,  with 
an  average  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds  apiece,  to  make  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  million  tons  of  fish.  This,  of  course,  is  merely 
a  conceivable,  and,  very  fortunately,  not  a  practicable  example,  but  it 
strikingly  illustrates  the  almost  fabulous  rate  of  possible  increase  in  the 
generation  of  fishes. 

It  is  this  feature  of  it  which  forms  one  of  the  special  merits  of  fish 
culture,  and  one  of  its  strongest  claims  to  public  attention  and  support. 
A  consideration,  hardly  less  forcible  in  its  favor,  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  growth  and  increase  of  the  fish  cost  the  community  nothing 
after  they  are  once  fairly  introduced  into  suitable  waters.  Legislatures 
are  not  obliged  to  pass  appropriations  to  provide  food  for  the  fish,  or 
inclosures  within  which  to  confine  them.  After  a  river  or  lake  is  once 
properly  stocked  with  a  valuable  variety  of  fish,  then  all  expense  ceases. 
The  fish  have  natural  inclosures.  Nature  supplies  their  food,  and  matt 
is  relieved  from  any  further  trouble  about  them.  This  very  simple  fact, 
that  the  fishes  cause  no  expense  or  trouble  to  the  community,  has  an 
importance  which  is  not  generally  recognized.  To  bring  this  out  inore 
fully,  I  will  present  one  illustrious  example — the  Salmon  of  the  Columbia 
Kiver.  The  annual  Salmon  3'ield  of  this  river,  as  is  well  known,  is 
enormous.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  there  were  put  up 
and  exported  from  the  Columbia  River,  upwards  of  twenty  millioa 
pounds  of  canned  Salmon.  We  will  say  that  half  as  much  more  was 
cured  or  eaten  fresh.  This  makes  a  total  of  thirty  million  pounds  of 
fish-food  furnished  by  one  river  alone.  Now,  the  whole  thirty  millioa 
pounds  of  food  has  not  cost  the  community  a  single  dollar  for  its  raising 
or  keeping.  Rating  the  Salmon  at  an  average  price  of  twenty  ceats  a 
pound,  we  have  six  million  dollars  worth  of  food  produced  without  the 
cost  of  a  dollar  to  mankind,  either  for  rent  of  grounds,  for  inclosures, 
for  care,  or  for  food.  The  subsistence  required  to  sustain  this  enormous 
amount  of  fish  does  not  even  make  any  diminution  whatever  of  the 
resources  of  the  community.  They  get  their  food  entirely  in  the  sea, 
where  it  costs  no  one  anything,  and  where  it  is  not  even  missed. 

This  instance  illustrates,  in  a  striking  way,  what  is  true  of  all  varieties 
of  fishes,  and  brings  out  a  point  in  fish  culture  the  value  of  which  can 
be  hardly  overestimated.  The  Fish  Commissioners,  when  they  give 
the  community  living  fishes  in  return  for  their  appropriations,  give  i^h^m. 
once  for  all,  and  pa}^  the  bills  once  for  all.  The  fish  become  at  once  a 
portion  of  the  public  property,  in  regard  to  which  all  expenditures  afc 
at  an  end.  The  community  will  not  have  to  feed  the  fish,  or  take  care 
of  them,  or  do  anything  more  about  it,  except  to  take  out  the  fish  as 
they  are  wanted.  Even  if  the  efforts  of  the  Fish  Commissioners,  in 
many  instances,  are  failures,  it  will  cost  the  State  or  country  nothing 
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beyond  the  first  outlay,  which  in  most  cases  is  comparatively  very  small 
indeed. 

To  these  two  facts  just  mentioned,  of  the  marvelous  increase  of  fishes, 
and  the  absence  of  an}-  cost  in  the  keeping  and  growing  of  them,  should 
be  added  a  third,  in  order  that  the  merits  of  fish  culture  should  be  fully 
brought  out.  This  third  fact  is  the  one  just  alluded  to,  viz:  the  very 
slight  conij)arativo  extent  of  the  original  outlay.  Two  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  for  instance,  will  place  twenty  million  young  Shad  in  the 
Hudson  or  Connecticut  Rivers.  A  thousand  dollars  will  place  a  million 
Salmon  in  the  Sacramento  River.  Millions  of  White  Fish — not  the  White 
Fish  of  Calilbrnia,  but  the  very  valuable  "  Coregomis  Albus,"  of  Lake 
Superior — can  be  hatched  at  an  expense  of  not  many  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars. I  saw,  this  Spring,  some  handsome  young  Salmon,  of  about  two 
pounds  each,  that  were  caught  with  a  hook  and  line  in  Merced  Lake — as 
tine  looking  fish  as  I  ever  saw.  Two  hundred  dollars,  expended  by  the 
State,  will  put  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  fish  into  any  lake  of  Cali- 
fornia. These  instances  arc,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  show  how  small  is  the 
original  outlay,  in  fish  culture,  compared  with  the  returns.  Now,  if 
these  three  facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  viz:  the  marvelous  annual 
increase  of  fishes,  the  absence  of  any  cost  of  keeping  and  grovving,  and 
the  insignificant  character  of  the  original  expenditure,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  cultivation  of  fishes  promises  advantages  that  eminently  com- 
mend it  to  the  public  approval. 

If,  in  answer  to  this  last  statement,  it  should  be  objected  that  the 
Fish  Commissioners  do  not  make  a  success  of  all  their  enterprises,  a 
simple  reply  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when  they  do  succeed,  it 
more  than  offsets  all  their  failures.  They  can  afford  to  fail  a  great 
many  times  if  they  make  a  success  at  last,  for  that  success  will  pay 
over  and  over  again  for  all  that  the  failures  cost.  For  example,  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  is  introducing  California  Salmon  into 
many  places  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  they  will,  undoubtedly,  be  a 
total  failure,  but  should  the  Commission  make  a  success  of  a  single 
river  of  the  size,  or  half  the  size  of  the  Sacramento,  it  would  pay  for  all 
that  has  been  expended  in  this  direction  on  all  the  other  waters  of  the 
United  States.  To  come  a  little  nearer  home,  let  us  see  what  bearing 
the  foregoing  remarks  have  upon  the  work  of  .the  California  Fish  Cora- 
mission.  Their  appropriation  for  this  year  and  last,  has  been  two 
thousand  five  hundred"  dollars  a  year.  With  this  small  sum,  they  have 
introduced  vaiious  kinds  of  Eastern  fish,  including  among  others.  Lob- 
sters and  Shad,  into  California  waters,  and  have  added. a  million  Salmon 
to  the  stock  of  the  Sacramento  River,  besides  distributing  manj'  thou- 
sand Eastern  Trout  throughout  the  State.  Now  I  do  not  suppose 
that  every  branch  of  these  enterprises  has  been  a  success,  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  if  Lobsters  alone  were  successfully  planted  on  this  coast, 
or  if  Shad  were  introduced  M'ith  success  into  the  Sacramento  River,  the 
returns  to  this  State  from  either  enterprise  would  be  such  that  the 
paltry  outla}^  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  would  sink 
into  insignificance  in  comparison.  If  everything  the  Commission  under- 
takes is  a  failure,  even  then  the  loss  has  not  been  mucli,  and  the  risk 
has  been  more  than  justified  by  the  brilliant  character  of  the  promised 
results,  and  if  one  considerable  success  is  achieved,  it  will  more  than 
compensate  for  all  losses. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  people  are  in  great 
danger  of  being  misled  on  this  point,  b^'^  inferring  that  the  work  of  any 
specified  Commission  is  a  failure  because  it  has  failed  in  some  insignifi- 
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cant  locality  that  they  are  familiar  with,  while,  perhaps,  this  was  one 
case  out  of  twenty,  the  other  nineteen  of  which  had  been  successful. 
Then,  again,  what  the  public  in  manj'  cases  considers  a  failure,  is  not 
by  any  means  a  failure  in  point  of  fact,  but  the  successful  trial  of  an. 
experiment,  although,  perhaps,  it  has  failed  to  produce  practical  results, 
the  object  of  the  efi'ort  having  merely  been  to  acquire  information.  In 
such  cases,  if  the  information  is  obtained  the  effort  is  equally  a  success, 
whether  in  practical  results  it  fails  or  succeeds.  For  example,  the 
California  Fish  Commission  wants  to  ascertain  w^hether  a  specified 
variety  offish  will  live  in  water  like  that  of  Tulare  Lake.  The  tish  are 
accor<lingh'  introduced  t*jere.  They  do  not  thrive,  we  will  suppose. 
The  neighboring  inhabitants  immediately  set  the  thing  down  as  a 
failure,  while  in  point  of  faci  the  experiment  has  been  an  entire  suc- 
cess— the  Commissioners  having  acquired  the  information  which  was 
the  object  of  the  undertaking. 

Leaving  this  point,  let  us  consider  a  special  objection  that  has  been 
made  to  the  efforts  of  the  Fish  Commission  of  this  State.  The  objection 
I  refer  to  is  that  which  some  people  put  forward  because  thej'  do  not 
like  all  the  varieties  that  have  been  brought  here  from  the  East.  Some 
object  because  they  do  not  care  anything  about  Horn  pouts;  others 
object  because  they  do  not  like  Eels;  others  because  they  do  not  like 
Catfish,  and  so  on.  But  what  is  it  that  ought  to  govern  the  character 
of  an  enterprise  of  this  sort?  Certainly  not  the  peculiar  tastes  of  some 
individuals.  The  wishes  ot"  all  should  be  met  if  possible,  and  if  some 
like  Shad,  they  ought  to  have  Shad;  if  some  like  Catfish,  they  ought  to 
have  Catfish,  and  so  on  with  the  rest — Bass,  Eels,  Lobsters,  and  so 
forth — as  a  caterer  preparing  a  dinner  for  a  large  number  of  people 
places  on  the  table  all  kinds  of  dishes,  so  that  all  may  find  something 
that  thej'  like.  I  have  heard  individuals  abuse  the  Fish  Commission 
for  introducing  (as  they  said)  such  an  insufferable  fish  as  the  Cattish 
into  California,  as  if  their  individual  tastes  on  this  point  should  be  the 
guide  of  the  Commission.  How  foolish  the  objection  was  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  I  have  had  more  requests  from  persons  in  this  Stale  for 
Cattish  than  for  an}'  other  variety.  The  fact  is,  that  a  tish  that  is  highly 
valued  in  one  locality  frequently  has  a  poor  reputation  in  another,  and 
it  often  happens  that  a  certain  variety  of  fish  is  of  fine  quality  in  some 
waters  and  a  verj'  poor  fish  in  others;  as,  for  instance,  the  ver^'  Catfish, 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  which  is  esteemed  a  great  luxury  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  while  in  the  warm  and  turbid  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi  it  is  nearly  worthless.  A  good  deal  of  contusion 
and  misapprehension  is  caused  also  by  the  same  name  being  applied  in 
different  places  to  fishes  of  widely  different  quality.  For  example:  the 
very  ordinary  fish  known  in  some  places  as  the  Sacramento  Pike,  is,  in 
many  localities  in  California,  called  the  White  Fish,  which  is  also  the 
name  of  a  most  valuable  fish  of  the  great  lakes,  which  ranks  in  com- 
mercial importance,  hardly  second  to  the  Codfish  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
consequence  of  these  two  very  different  fish  being  called  by  the 
same  name,  there  are  many  people  in  California  who  think  that  when 
the  Commissioners  introduced  into  the  State  the  very  valuable  White 
Fish  of  the  Great  Lakes,  they  were  importing  the  almost  worthless 
Sacramento  Pike,  and  formed  their  estimate  of  them  accordingly. 

The  Commissioners,  it  is  quite  probable,  have  made  some  mistakes,  as 
is  very  natural  in  a  new  work  of  this  sort,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found 
on  examination  that  they  have  used  their  means  in  the  wisest  way  pos- 
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sible,  and  have  introduced  into  the  State  the  fish  which  are  at  the  same 
time  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  generally  liked. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  increas- 
ing the  Salmon  of  the  Sacramento  Iliver,  by  artificial  means. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  Salmon  of  the  Sacramento  is  undoubt- 
edly capable  of  great  extension.  Just  beyond  the  minimum  limit  of  the 
prices  of  Sacramento  Salmon,  lies  a  double  trade  in  these  fish,  each 
branch  of  which,  with  fair  opportunity,  would  exceed  the  extent  of  the 
present  business  of  the  fisheries  of  the  river.  The  only  reason  why 
larger  quantities  of  fresh  Salmon  are  not  sent  East  in  the  Winter  from 
the  Sacramento  Eiver,  both  in  cans  and  in  ice,  is  because  the  prices  of 
Salmon  in  California  are  too  high.  It'  the  prices  were  reduced  a  little, 
by  increasing  the  abundance  of  the  fish,  both  these  trades  would  then 
open  up  in  very  large  pro])ortion8.  The  case  is  exactly  parallel  with 
that  of  most  expoi'table  merchandise.  The  moment  the  cost  of  the 
goods  declines  beyond  a  certain  limit,  so  as  to  make  exportation  profit- 
able, a  large  exporting  business  immediatelj'  springs  up.  So  it  would 
be  with  California  Salmon.  They  can  be  taken  to  Truckee  any  time  in 
the  Winter,  and  frozen  in  a  few  hours,  and  then  shipped  with  perfect 
safety  to  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  sold  there  at  remunerative  prices 
and  in  great  quantities,  if  the  original  cost  of  the  fish  in  California  is 
not  too  great. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  canned  Salmon — a  form  of  preserving 
Salmon  which  has  brought  enormous  returns  to  operators  on  the  Colum- 
bia River.  Salmon  cost  too  much  at  present  on  the  Sacramento  River, 
but  if  they  could  be  increased  so  as  to  sufficiently  reduce  the  first  cost, 
canning  Salmon  could  be  carried  on,  on  the  Sacramento,  at  a  profit,  and 
with  this  advantage  over  the  Columbia  River,  that  the  freight  from 
Oregon  to  California  would  be  saved — an  item  in  the  Columbia  River 
trade  which  alone  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annu- 
ally. To  show  what  a  canning  business  could  be  done  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  if  Salmon  could  be  obtained  cheaply  enough,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  there  were,  in  round  numbers,  twenty  million 
pounds  of  canned  Salmon  exported  from  the  Columbia  River  last  year, 
at  a  cost  value  of  two  million  dollars.  The  canning  business  on  the 
Columbia  emplo3's  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men.  The  cost  of  the 
tin  alone  consumed  by  the  canners  on  the  river,  amounts  to  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  advan- 
tages that  such  a  business  would  bring  to  the  State  of  California.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  canning  of  Salmon  would  ever  be  brought  up  to  the 
same  proportions  on  the  Sacramento  that  characterizes  the  business  on 
the  Columbia  River,  but  if  Sacramento  Salmon  would  be  made  abundant 
enough  to  be  cheap,  something  of  very  considerable  importance  could 
undoubtedly  be  done  in  this  direction,  which,  added  to  the  shijjping  of 
frozen  Salmon,  would  make  the  exporting  of  Sacramento  Salmon  a  very 
valuable  branch  of  industry  in  the  State. 

That  the  Salmon  can  be  thus  increased  in  the  river  so  as  to  be  made 
cheap  enough  to  export  in  the  Winter,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  very 
great  certainty.  The  artificial  propagation  of  Salmon  has  been  carried 
to  such  a  pointof  proficiency  that  with  any  given  number  of  fish,  ninety- 
five  times  as  many  young  Salmon  can  be  brought  into  existence  as  would 
be  naturally  produced  by  the  Salmon  themselves,  for,  in  artificial  prop- 
agation, ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  eggs  are  hatched,  while  by  the  natu- 
ral process  not  over  one  per  cent  is  hatched.  A  moment's  consideration 
will  show  that  with  this  enormous  advantage  the  Salmon  can  be  in- 
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creased  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  if  it  is  practicable  to  employ  the 
artificial  method  successtully. 

That  it  is  practicable,  has  been  already  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the 
success  of  the  United  States  Salmon  breeding  establishment  on  the  Mc- 
Cloud  Piiver,  in  Shasta  County,  of  this  State.  ""This  station  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  has  now  been  in  operation  four  seasons,  and  last 
year  contracted  to  place  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  Eiver  one 
million  3"oung  salmon,  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  one  dollar 
per  thousand.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  j'oung  Salmon  under 
this  contract  have  been  delivered,  and  the  remaining  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  will  be  placed  in  the  river  this  Fall.  At  this  rate,  it  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  the  Salmon  of  the  Sacramento  can  be  increased  in- 
definitely, and  at  a  ver\-  slight  expense.  Five  million  young  Salmon 
could  be  placed  in  the  Sacramento  Eiver,  an}*  year,  at  a  cost  of  five 
thousand  dollars.  A  comparatively  small  annual  expenditure  would 
keep  the  river  constantly  stocked,  so  that  Salmon  would  become  plenti- 
ful enough  to  make  it  profitable  to  can  them  and  send  them  fresh  to  the 
East  in  the  Winter.  With  the  river  well  stocked,  instead  of  the  small 
business  that  is  now  carried  on  in  Salmon  on  the  Sacramento  River,  a 
large  industry  would  spring  up  on  the  river,  employing  hundreds  of 
men,  and  bringing  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  State.  This  increase  of 
Salmon  in  California  could  not  onl^-  be  effected  at  a  very  inconsiderable 
expense,  but  it  wouid,  as  far  as  the  State  Treasury  is  concerned,  be  a 
self-supporting  institution,  for  the  augmented  business  of  the  Salmon 
fisheries  would,  b}-  its  revenue  to  the  State,  pay  the  apjjropriation  re- 
quired; and  besides  this,  there  would  be  the  vast  increase  of  fish  food 
to  the  community,  which  would  oftset  the  appropriation  many  times 
over. 

The  money  that  is  appropriated  by  the  State  for  fish  culture  is  not 
invested  in  a  non  paj'ing  object,  like  a  monument  or  a  building,  but  in  a 
work  that  not  only  pays  an  immensely  remunerative  interest  to  the 
State  in  one  waj^,  but  actually  returns  the  money  to  the  Treasury  in 
another  way. 

I  have  spoken  particularU'  thus  far  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
the  regular  Salmon  fisheries  of  the  Sacramento  b\-  artificial  propaga- 
tion, but  there  are  incidental  results  brought  about  by  this  agency  which, 
though  not  of  so  much  importance,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Most 
sportsmen,  at  least  of  the  State,  have  heard  of  the  great  numbers  of 
Grilse  (voung  Salmon)  that  were  caught  b}-  hook  and  line  in  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco  last  Sjiring,  and  the  fish  of  the  same  kind  that  were 
caught  in  Lake  Merced  in  the  same  way.  These  aflforded  a  great 
amount  of  sport  to  the  anglers  of  the  city  and  the  neighborhood,  be- 
sides yielding  a  vei-y  considerable  amount  of  excellent  fish-food.  The 
abundance  of  Gnlse  in  these  waters  was  the  direct  eflfect  of  the  labors 
of  the  Fish  Commissionei-s.  With  so  auspicious  a  beginning,  who  can 
say  what  cannot  be  accomplished  in  time  in  this  direction  by  the  Fish 
Commission,  with  reasonable  encouragement.  Such  encouragement 
ought  certainly  to  be  given  them.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Virginia,  and  many  other  States,  have 
made  ample  provision  for  their  Fish  Commission,  and  have  considered 
themselves  well  repaid.  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  course  left 
for  the  State  of  California  but  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

LIVINGSTON    STONE. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  AQUARIUM    CAR    OF   EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FOUR. 

S.  E.  Throckmorton,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Calif ornia  Fish  Commission: 

Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  report  us  follows: 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four, I  received  the  following  telegram: 

"Pan  Francisco,  March  Slst,  1874. 
"Livingston  Stone:  We  want  you  to  bring  out  another  aquarium 
car. 

"S.  E.  THEOCKMOETON." 

Acting  on  this  intelligence  I  went  to  Boston  that  afternoon  to  begin 
prepaiations  for  the  trip  in  general,  but  particularly  to  inaugurate  a 
series  of  experiments  in  the  transportation  of  Lobsters,  it  being  veiy 
difficult  to  keep  them  alive,  away  from  the  ocean,  long  enough  to  make 
the  overland  trip. 

I  obtained  twelve  live  Lobsters,  some  sponges,  and  a  barrel  of  ocean 
water,  and,  having  made  arrangements  for  future  supplies,  as  occasion 
might  require,  I  returned  to  Charlestown,  N.  H.  The  points  which  were 
brought  out  by  these  Lobster  experiments,  which  I  continued  for  several 
weeks,  are  substantially  as  follows: 

First — Lobsters  can  be  kept  alive,  away  from  the  ocean,  twelve  days, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

Second — They  will  not  stand  exposure  to  the  dry  air,  at  all,  whether 
warm  or  cold. 

Third — They  will  not  live  in   still  sea  water,  whether  warm  or  cold. 

[Note. — The  motion  of  the  tides  is  probably  essential  to  their  health 
in  their  natural  state.] 

Fourth — Fresh  water  kills  them  very  soon. 

Fifth — Artificial  sea  water  (salt  dissolved  in  fresh  water)  is  not 
nearly  as  favorable  to  life  as  the  genuine  article  from  the  ocean. 

Sixth — The  confinement  of  several  together  in  one  apartment  is 
injurious,  as  thej'  will  bite  off  each  other's  claws. 

Seventh — Eubber  bands  around  the  claws  to  prevent  their  biting 
each  other  is  unfavorable  to  life. 

Eighth — The  best  way  yet  iound  for  keeping  Lobsters  alive,  in  con- 
finement, is  to  pack  them  in  separate  comparLmeiits  in  sponges  wet  with 
ocean  water.  They  should  be  kept  as  cold  as  possible,  and  the  ocean 
water  should  be  renewed  twice  a  day. 

A  description  of  an  experiment  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Webber  is  appended. 

"On  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  thirteen  live  Lobsters  arrived  at  the  Cold  Spring  Trout 
Ponds,  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  and  were  divided  into  four  lots  as  follows: 

"  Three  Lobsters  were  packed  in  a  box  among  sponges  wet  with  sea 
water,  and  kept  in  a  cold  temperature  with  ice.  Four  Lobsters,  having 
rubber  bands  on  their  claws  to  prevent  their  injuring  each  other,  were 
packed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  kept  without  ice  at  a  warmer  tempera- 
ture. Three  Lobsters  without  bands  on  their  claws  were  packed  in  the 
same  way,  and  kept  at  a  similar  temperature.  Three  Lobsters  were 
packed  among  sponges  wet  with  a  little  artificial  brine  made  from  coarse 
salt  and  spring  water,  and  kept  at  a  mild  temj^erature.     The  boxes  all 
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had  large  cracks  in  them  through  which  the  water  from  the  sponges 
would  easilv  run  off,  and  thus  prevented  from  becoming  stagnant  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boxes. 

"Kesults:  Of  the  three  Lobsters  kept  in  the  artificial  brine  one  was 
found  dead  on  Thursday  morning,  April  sixteenth;  one  on  Saturday 
morning,  April  eighteenth;  and  one  lived  till  Monday  morning,  April 
twentieth. 

"  Of  the  four  kept  at  a  mild  temperature  with  the  bands  on  their 
claws,  in  sponges  wet  with  sea  water,  one  was  found  dead  on  Saturday 
morning,  April  eighteenth;  one  on  Saturday  night,  April  eighteenth; 
one  on  Sunday  night,  April  nineteenth;  and  one  on  Monday  morning, 
April  twentieth. 

"  Of  the  three  which  were  kept  in  the  sponges  wet  with  sea  water  at 
a  moderate  temperature,  without  bauds  on  their  claws,  two  were  found 
dead  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  twentj'-first,  and  one  lived  till  the  even- 
ing of  April  twenty-sixth. 

"Of  the  three  kept  at  a  cold  temperature,  among  the  sponges  moist- 
ened with  sea  watei',  one  died  Monday  morning,  April  twentieth;  one 
died  Wednesday  morning,  April  twenty  second;  and  one  died  Thursday 
morning.  April  twentj'-third. 

"In  all  the  above  experiments  the  water  in  the  sponges  was  renewed 
twice  a  day;  ocean  water  being  used  throughout  in  the  three  first 
experiments,  and  artificial  brine  in  the  last. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Lobsters  treated  with  artificial  brine 
began  to  die  first. 

"Of  those  kept  cold  and  treated  with  ocean  water,  one  lived  seven 
days,  and  one  eight  dnya.  Of  those  treated  with  ocean  water,  and  kept 
at  a  moderate  temperature,  without  ice,  one  lived  eleven  days. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  these  Lobsters,  some  of  the  spawn  was  taken  from 
one  and  packed  away  in  sponges  wet  with  sea  water,  which  wetting 
was  renewed  every  day.  On  Tuesda}',  April  twenty-eighth,  a  few  of 
them  were  examined  under  a  microscope,  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
blood  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  region  of  the  little  filament  which 
connects  the  eggs." 

While  these  experiments  were  in  progress,  I  made  preparations  in 
various  directions  for  securing  several  varieties  of  fresh-water  fish.  On 
the  twelfth  of  April  I  received  a  letter  containing  the  following  ex- 
tract: 

"Bring  especially  Shad,  Eels,  Lobsters,  Black  Bass,  and,  perhaps, 
Catfish.     Bring  Blue  Fish  and  Striped  Bass.     No  Perch,  nor  Trout, 

(Signed:)  "S.  K.  THROCKMORTON." 

This  was  the  first  information  I  had  received  that  salt-water  fish  wei'e 
wanted,  and  I  hesitated  at  undertaking  to  carrj'  them,  for,  as  will  be 
easily  seen,  to  combine  salt  water  fish,  e.  g.  Blue  Fish,  shell  fish,  e.  g. 
Lobsters,  fresh-water  fish  that  required  warm  water,  e.  g.  Shad,  and 
those  that  required  cold  watei-,  e.  g.  Bass,  was  very  much  complicating 
an  enterprise  which,  even  in  its  simplest  form,  was  an  exceedmgly 
difficult  and  critical  one.  I  concluded,  however,  to  take  the  salt-water 
fish  (though  somewhat  against  my  better  judgment),  and  immediately 
went  to  iSew  York  to  make  arrangements  for  obtaining  them  alive.  I 
also  put  myself  in  communication  with  Professor  Baird  on  the  subject, 
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and  with  Captain  Vinal  Edwards,  of  Woods'  Hole.  I  then  went  to 
Lake  Champlain  for  the  Black  Bass  and  Ghiss-eyed  Perch. 

Meanwhile  I  exerted  nijself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  a  suitable  car 
for  the  pui'pose,  but,  to  my  great  dismay,  could  not  get  one.  I  was 
very  particular  that  the  car  should  be  just  what  was  wanted.  Such  a 
ear  must  be  forty  feet  long — a  passenger  baggage  car — with  twelve 
wheels,  air  brakes.  Miller  platform,  and  wide  tread.  The  diflSculties 
that  now  arose^  in  the  way  of  getting  such  a  car,  were  legion. 

I  applied  to  the  Central  Vermont  Eailroad,  the  Boston  and  Albany, 
the  Great  Western  Eailroad,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Central  Pacific, 
and  other  railroad  companies,  but  with  unfavorable  results  in  every 
case.  All  kinds  of  cars  were  offered,  from  the  plainest  box  freight  car 
to  the  regular  passenger  car,  but  all  presented  some  objections  which 
prevented  them  from  meeting  the  requirements.  Some  had  not  the  air 
brakes,  some  were  not  long  enough,  some  had  too  narrow  a  tread,  and 
so  on.  I  was  about  giving  up  in  despair,  and  had  actually  telegraphed  to 
California  for  parties  there  to  get  a  car  if  they  possibly  could,  when  I 
received  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Sargent,  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Eailroad,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  furnish  a  car  exactly  suita- 
ble for  the  purpose.  A  bargain  was  immediately  closed  with  him,  and 
on  the  eleventh  of  May,  the  car  was  at  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire. 
It  was  a  large,  strong,  well  built,  and  handsome  car,  with  wide  tread, 
twelve  wheels.  Miller  platform,  and  air  brakes,  and  was  in  every  way 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 

^y  this  time  I  had  collected  large  supplies  of  fresh-w^ater  fish  at 
Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  and  parties  at  work  in  various  quarters 
were  securing  the  proper  sizes  of  other  fish  for  the  expedition.  The 
main  thing  now  remaining  was  to  fit  up  the  car  for  the  journey.  With 
the  great  varietj'  of  fish  which  I  had  now  arranged  to  take,  it  was  ob- 
viously impossible  for  any  force  that  I  could  carry  with  me  to  keep 
the  water  aerated  by  hand;  I  therefore  turned  my  attention  to  devising 
some  machinery  which  would  do  the  aerating  automatically.  Three 
plans  presented  themselves.  The  first  was  to  catch  the  air  in  large 
funnel-mouthed  pipes,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  car,  and  to  trust  to  the 
motion  of  the  car  lo  force  it  into  the  tanks.  One  of  these  was  accord- 
ingly rigged  on  the  car,  and  we  made  a  trial  trip  to  Bellows  Falls.  The 
experiment  was  an  entire  failure,  for,  though  a  large  volume  of  air  was 
carried  through  the  pipe  into  the  car,  it  did  not  come  with  force  suflS.- 
cient  to  displace  the  water  when  the  inside  end  was  inserted  in  a  tank. 
The  next  plan  was  to  force  the  air  in,  by  means  of  tans  or  small  wind- 
mills on  the  top  of  the  car,  to  be  kept  in  motion  by  the  progress  of  the 
train.  Upon  further  examination,  however,  this  was  given  up  as  im- 
practicable. The  third  plan,  and  the  one  finally  adopted,  was  to  attach 
machinery  to  one  of  the  axles  of  the  car,  in  such  a  way  as  to  acauire  sufii- 
cient  power  to  work  a  pair  of  air  pumps.  This  was  done  by  passing  a 
belt  around  the  axle,  and  continuing  it,  through  a  hole  in  the  car,  to  a 
countershaft  inside.  The  counter-shaft  was  provided  with  two  pulleys, 
around  each  of  which  a  belt  was  passed,  which  connected  with  the 
erank-wheel  of  the  air-pumps.  Attached  to  each  air-pump  were  two 
main  pipes,  passing  through  the  entire  length  of  the  car,  from  which 
led,  at  suitable  intervals,  a  dozen  or  so  smaller  pipes,  of  flexible  rubber 
hose,  and  of  sulficient  length  to  reach  all  the  tanks,  and  in  fact  every 
part  of  the  car.  Whenever  the  train  was  in  motion  the  rotation  of  the 
axle  revolved  the  counter-shaft,  which  in  turn  worked  the  air-pumps. 
These  pumps,  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston  rod,  forced  the  air  through 
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each  piece  of  hose  with  great  power,  so  that  when  the  end  of  the  hose 
was  inserted  into  a  tank  the  water  boiled  violently.  TLe  operation  of 
this  plan  of  aerating  the  water  was  perfect.  The  belting  being  adjusted 
and  the  hose  dropped  into  the  tanks,  as  soon  as  the  train  got  under 
headway  the  wheels  on  the  counter  shaft  revolved  briskly,  the  piston 
rod  of  the  air-pump  worked  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  water  in  every 
receptacle  in  the  car  fairly  boiled  with  the  commotion  caused  by  the 
fresh  air  forced  through  it.  Nothing  more  perfect  or  more  entirely  an- 
swering its  purpose  could  be  asked  or  wished,  and  it  is  a  convincing 
confirmation  of  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus,  though  it  sounds  some- 
what paradoxical  to  sny  it,  that  the  Bass  and  many  other  fish  were,  at 
the  end  of  their  journe}',  in  better  condition,  owing  to  their  unusual 
supply  of  oxygen  in  transit,  than  when  they  started  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. At  all  events,  it  is  true  that  only  one  out  of  seventj'-five  full- 
grown  spawning  Bass  was  lost  during  their  long  confinement  of  eight 
days  and  nights,  and  that  one  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  cake  of  ice. 
The  mechanical  working  of  the  machinerj-  was  perfect,  and  never 
once  got  out  of  order  during  the  trip,  or  failed  to  do  its  duty.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  all  full-grown  fresh-water  fish  requiring  aerated  water, 
such  as  Trout.  Black  Bass,  Glass-eyed  Perch,  land-locked  Salmon,  Perch, 
and  the  like,  could  be  taken  to  California  and  brought  back  with  the 
help  of  this  apparatus,  with  perfect  security,  and  without  any  deterio- 
ration in  the  condition  of  the  fish. 

The  belting  around  the  axle  passed  up  nearly  perpendicularly  through 
the  bottom  of  the  car.  The  counter-shaft  and  air  pumps  were  placed 
as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible,  so  that  the  whole  thing  took  up  very 
little  room,  and  was  very  little  in  the  way. 

To  resume  the  chronological  order  of  mj^  narrative:  The  first  two 
plans  of  aerating  the  water  having  been  abandoned,  I  proceeded  at 
once  to  make  arrangements  for  testing  the  third  plan,  just  described. 
The  pumps,  shaft,  belting,  and  pipes  were  procured,  a  hole  made  through 
the  bottom  of  the  car  over  one  of  the  axles,  each  part  of  the  machin- 
ery put  in  its  place,  and  permission  obtained  from  the  Central  Vermont 
authorities  to  run  the  car  to  North  Charlestovvn,  on  a  trial  trip. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  trip  was  made,  several  friends  and  per- 
sons interested  in  the  expedition  accompanying  us.  No  sooner  was 
the  train  in  motion  than  it  became  obvious  that  the  much  sought  for 
object  was  accomplished.  The  moment  the  hose  was  dropped  into  a 
tank  of  water  it  became  a  boiling  spring.  A  load  of  anxiety  was  taken 
from  my  mind,  and  1  returned  to  Charlestown  that  night  for  the  first 
time  confident  of  success. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  complete  the  furnishing  of  the  car, 
and  to  concentrate  the  various  collection  of  fishes.  As  long  as  it  was 
decided  to  try  salt-water  fish,  I  concluded  to  improve  the  opportunity 
by  experimenting  with  several  kinds,  the  same  salt-water  arrangements 
in  the  car  answering  as  well  for  several  varieties  as  for  one.  This  con- 
siderably increased  the  number  of  varieties  to  be  gathered  together. 
There  were  Black  Bass,  Glass  eyed  Perch,  and  Horn-pouts,  from  Lake 
Champlain,  now  quai'tered  at  the  Cold  Spring  Trout  Ponds,  at  Charles- 
town,  New  Hampshire.  There  were  Lobsters  and  Oj^sters,  at  Boston. 
Lobsters,  Salt-water  Eels,  Tautog,  and  Striped  Bass,  at  Woods'  Hole, 
Massachusetts.  Shad  and  Fresh-water  Eels,  at  Castleton,  on  the  Hud- 
son River.     Catfish,  at  the  Earitan  liiver,  New  Jersey.     Kingfish,  Weak- 
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fish,  and  Striped  Bass,  at  New  York  Harbor.  Alewives,  at  the  Mystic 
Eiver,  Massachusetts.  Additional  Bass,  at  Niles,  Michigan,  and  Missis- 
sippi Catfish  {Grystes  Sabnoriides),  or  Mississippi  Bass,  at  the  Elkhorn 
Eiver. 

I  dispatched  Mr.  M.  L.  Perrin  to  New  Jersey,  for  the  Catfish,  and  hav- 
ing stovved  them  safely  away  at  the  Cold  Spring  Trout  Ponds,  detailed 
him  again,  to  take  charge  of  the  Woods'  Hole  and  Boston  fish,  which 
were  to  be  brought  from  Boston  in  a  special  car,  with  the  reserves  of 
ocean  water,  the  night  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  aquarium  car 
for  California.  I  then  sent  Mr.  Myron  Green  and  Mr.  Waldo  Hubbard 
for  the  New  York  fish,  and  Mr.  B.  C.  Forbes  was  sent  to  Castleton,  to 
get  the  Shad  and  Eels.  Mr.  Eichard  Hubbard  I  retained  at  Charles- 
town,  to  assist  me  there.  I  also  telegraphed  to  Mr.  George  H.  Jerome, 
of  Michigan,  to  intercept  the  train  at  Niles,  with  the  Michigan  fish,  and 
Mr.  George  Bemis,  of  Omaha,  to  do  the  same  at  the  Elkhorn  Eiver,  with 
the  JSebraska  fish. 

In  the  meantime  I  devoted  myself  to  completing  the  arrangements  of 
the  aquarium  ear.  These,  when  finished,  maj^  be  described  as  follows: 
At  the  forward  end  of  the  car,  and  occupying  the  entire  width  of  it, 
was  a  lai'ge  fresh-water  tank,  made  of  two-inch  pine  plank,  lined  inside 
with  tin  and  bound  firmly  on  the  outside  with  iron  rods.  It  was  nine 
feet  square  and  three  feet  high,  and  held  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred 
gallons,  or  about  seven  tons  of  water.  The  top  of  the  tank,  which  was 
also  of  two-inch  plank — was  provided  with  doors  which  could  be  opened 
and  shut,  and  air  holes  for  ventilation.  Just  over  the  tanks  and  passing 
horizontally  through  a  circular  hole  in  the  forward  end  of  the  car, 
was  a  large  tin  pipe,  arranged  on  the  outside  to  receive  water  from  the 
railway  tanks  along  the  road.  By  this  arrangement  we  could  throw 
into  our  large  tank  a  ton  of  water  a  minute.  The  tank  was  also  pro- 
vided with  an  outlet  through  the  bottom  of  the  car  for  draining  off  the 
waste  water.  The  top  of  the  tank  was  provided  on  each  side  with  racks 
for  holding  ice. 

In  the  center  of  the  ear  and  occupying  about  six  feet  of  the  length 
of  it,  were  four  berths,  built  up  against  either  side,  and  extending  out 
from  the  wall  about  two  feet,  leaving  a  passageway  of  five  feet  between. 
Beyond  the  berths,  cupboards  and  shelves  were  constructed  on  one  side, 
the  other  being  left  vacant  for  the  boxes  of  Lobsters.  At  the  rear  end 
of  the  car,  were  two  salt-water  tanks,  of  two-inch  plank,  each  nine  feet 
long,  four  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high,  holding  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons,  or  upwards  of  three  tons  of  water  each.  These  were 
covered  at  the  top  with  two-inch  plank  and  furnished  with  doors  like 
the  fresh-water  tank.  Just  in  front  of  the  salt-water  tanks  were  the 
revolving  belt  and  counter  shaft,  and  about  eight  feet  back  and  nearly 
at  the  roof  of  the  car,  were  the  two  air-pumps,  from  which  extended 
forward  again,  through  the  car,  the  system  of  aerating  hose.  All  the 
spare  space  was  occupied  with  movable  tanks  containing  the  different 
varieties  of  fish. 

Besides  these  larger  objects  of  the  furniture  of  the  car,  there  were  a 
hundred  smaller  articles  for  the  emergencies  of  the  journey,  as,  for 
instance,  thermometers,  pails,  nets,  etc. 

The  fourth  of  June  was  set  for  the  day  of  our  departure.  On  that 
day  and  the  day  previous  there  were  at  least  fifty  men  working  at 
Charlestown,  and  at  the  other  points  of  rendezvous,  for  the  expected 
journey.  Through  the  help  of  telegraphic  communication  every  man 
was  at  his  post  at  the  required  moment,  and  every  man  performed  his 
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part  at  the  proper  time,  so  that,  with  all  the  myriad  separate  details 
that  had  to  be  combined  in  one  whole  that  morning,  not  one  was  over- 
looked nor  forgotten,  nor  was  there  a  delay  or  a  drawback  of  any  sort 
to  prevent  a  perfectly  successful  departure. 

Mr.  Perrin  arrived  at  midnight  of  the  third  of  June,  with  his  car  of 
fish,  lobsters,  oysters,  and  ocean  water.  The  next  morning  they  were 
transferred  to  the  aquarium  car,  and  the  Charlestown  collection  of 
fishes  put  aboard.  The  tanks  were  filled;  two  tons  of  ice  were  taken 
on,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  June  fourth,  the 
second  California  aquarium  car  started  westward.  We  were  accom- 
panied by  a  party  of  friends  as  fur  as  South  Vernon.  All  went  very 
smoothl}''  up  to  this  point,  but  soon  after  the  journals  of  the  car  wheels 
began  to  heat,  and  we  were  kept  at  work  all  night  and  until  noon  the 
next  day  to  keep  them  cool  enough  to  prevent  the  car  being  dropped. 
We  arrived  at  Alban}'  at  midnight  of  the  same  day,  June  fourth.  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Waldo  Hubbard,  and  Mr  Forbes  joined  us  here  with  the 
New  York  fish,  and  the  Shad  and  Eels  which  Mr.  Monroe  Green  had 
very  kindly  brought  from  Castleton  himself.  I  must  not  forget  to  state 
here  that  this  lot  of  Eels — amounting  to  two  thousand — was  procured 
by  Mr.  Monroe  Green,  and  that  the  Shad — numbering  thirty-six  thou- 
sand— as  well  as  the  Shad  which  I  took  to  California  last  year,  were 
contributed  by  the  State  of  New  York,  from  the  State  hatching  works, 
on  the  Hudson  Hiver,  at  Castleton,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Seth  Green.,  and 
under  the  immediate  care  of  Mr.  Monroe  Green,  from  both  of  which 
gentlemen  this  enterprise,  and  the  similar  one  of  last  3'ear,  received  a 
great  deal  of  assistance. 

Mr.  Willard  T.  Perrin,  one  of  the  aquarium  car  force  of  last  year, 
who  had  accompanied  the  car  to  Albany,  left  us  here.  Our  party  now 
consisted  of  .Myron  Green,  E.  C.  Forbes,  Waldo  Hubbard,  Marsliull  L. 
Perrin,  and  myself,  all  of  whom  continued  with  the  car  to  California. 

Leaving  Albany  at  half-past  twelve,  we  arriveil  at  Rochester  an  hour 
late,  the  journals  heating  very  badly.  At  this  point  Seth  Green  came 
aboard  and  brought  us  some  circular  belting,  for  which  I  had  tele- 
graphed previously.  AYe  took  on  a  ton  of  ice,  and  left  Eochester  twenty 
minutes  after  our  arrival.  Eeached  Suspension  Bridge  at  two  P.  M.  of 
June  fifth.  Here  we  were  furnished  with  a  new  set  of  wheels,  which 
delayed  us  till  nine  forty-five  p.  m.,  when  we  again  resumed  our  jour- 
ney,  having  taken  on  four  tons  of  fresh  water  and  two  tons  of  ice.  It 
became  evident  to-day  that  the  salt-water  fish  would  not  survive  the 
journey — in  ft\ct  most  of  them  had  not  reached  the  car  alive.  The  car- 
rying of  them  was  a  new  thing  and  had  not  been  experimented  upon, 
and  really  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  aquarium 
car,  so  that  the  loss  did  not  seem  so  discouraging  as  it  might  otherwise 
have  done.  The  fresh-water  fish  continued  in  splendid  order.  We 
reached  Niles,  Michigan,  the  next  day,  at  four  o'clock  and  twenty  min- 
utes  P.  M.,  where  we  met  the  Hon.  George  H.  Jerome,  who  had  with 
him  a  fine  lot  of  Black  Bass,  which  he  had  very  kindly  collected  at  my 
request.  We  all  felt  uniier  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Jerome  for  the 
pains  he  had  taken  to  procure  the  fish,  and  also  for  the  very  kind  inter- 
est and  sympathy  which  he  expressed  for  the  success  of  the  exi^edition. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Sargent,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road, who  provided  the  car,  also  came  aboard  at  Niles.  We  owe  this 
gentleman  man}'  thanks  for  the  courteous  and  accommodating  spirit 
which  he  manifested  from  beginning  to  end,  in  all  our  dealings  with 
him. 
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We  arrived  at  Chicago  at  eight  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  p.  m.,  of 
the  same  day,  Saturday,  June  sixth.  Here  we  had  to  wait  all  night  for 
a  train  direct  for  San  Francisco.  The  pumps,  of  course,  censing  to 
work  while  the  car  was  still,  1  kept  two  men  at  the  cranks  all  night 
turning  them  by  hand.  At  Chicago  we  took  on  five  tons  of  water,  and 
two  tons  of  ice,  and  left  there  the  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  and  forty- 
five  minutes  a.  m.;  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  four  o'clock  and  twenty- 
five  minutes  v.  M.,  the  same  day,  and  put  a  few  Salmon  and  Shad  in  the 
river  as  an  experiment.  Took  on  four  tons  of  water  at  Cedar  llapids,  and 
reached  Omaha  at  ten  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  the  next  morning, 
Monday,  June  eighth.  Up  to  this  time  the  fresh-water  fish  had  done 
splendidly,  no  loss  of  any  kind  occurring  except  among  the  small  Eels. 
The  JBIack  Bass,  Glass-eyed  Perch,  Catfish,  Horn  pouts,  Penobscot  Sal- 
mon, and  larger  Eels,  were  in  fine  condition — about  half  of  the  Lobsters 
had  died.  The  Oysters  for  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  Tautog  for  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Shad,  were  all  in  good  order.  The  other  salt-water 
fish  had  given  up  the  battle. 

We  came  into  Omaha  with  the  journals  of  our  forward  pair  of 
wheels  very  hot.  An  examination  showed  them  to  bo  so  badly  cut, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  ))ut  in  another  new  pair  of  wheels — the  author- 
ities of  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  very  kindly  consenting  to  hold  the 
train  till  it  was  done,  for  which  we  felt  extremely  grateful,  as.  other- 
wise, there  would  have  been  another  day  lost.  At  Omaha  we  met  Mr. 
George  Bemis,  who  had  very  obligingly  consented  to  have  some 
Nebraska  fish  in  readiness  for  us  at  the  Elkhorn  River,  and  I  must  not 
neglect  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  my 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Bemis  oq  the  subject,  he  manifested  the  most 
cordial  disposition  to  assist  the  enterprise,  and  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  do  his  part  towards  helping  it  along.  While  the  new  wheels 
were  being  attached  to  the  car  we  look  on  three  tons  of  ice,  and  some 
more  circular  belting  kindly  procured  for  us  by  Mr.  Bemis,  who  accom- 
panied the  car  as  far  as  Fremont,  Nebraska.  Leaving  Omaha  we 
arrived  at  the  Elkhorn  Eiver  at  two  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  P.  M., 
exactly  a  year,  within  a  half  an  hour,  from  the  time  when  we  went 
through  the  bridge  into  that  river  with  the  first  aquarium  car. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Havens,  the  train  dispatcher  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  Company,  at  Omaha,  we  were  permitted  to 
stop  the  train  at  the  river,  and  to  hold  it  there  till  we  had  taken  on 
some  Western  Bass  and  Mississippi  Catfish,  procured  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Bemis,  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  which  we  brought  up 
from  the  river  in  pails.  By  a  sort  of  poetic  justice  the  very  river  which 
had  swallowed  up  our  car-load  of  fishes  last  year  was  made  to  contri- 
bute to  the  success  of  this  year's  expedition. 

Thus  far  the  weather  had  been  very  hot.  To  night  (June  eighth)  it 
was  quite  cool,  and  about  midnight  we  encountered  a  terrific  storm, 
which  stopped  the  train  awhile.  The  next  morning  dawned  cool  and 
rainy,  and  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  there  came  a  furious  hail 
storm. 

We  now  thought  we  had  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  through  with  all 
we  had  on  board,  and  every  thing  prospered  through  the  day,  but  at 
night  a  calamity  happened  which  appalled  us.  It  was  the  loss  of  the 
Shad.  The  circumstances  were  these:  between  the  Elkhorn  JRiver, 
Nebraska,  and  the  Weber  River,  Utah,  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  there  is  no  suitable  water  for  Shad,  except  at  the  Laramie 
Uiver. 
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When  Seth  Green  crossed  the  continent  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-one, and  when  I  crossed  it  with  Shad,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  the  water  in  the  Laramie  Kiver  was  good,  and  up  to 
to-day,  we  had  received  no  information  to  lead  us  to  thinly  anything  to 
the  contrary.  We  were  consequently  depending  on  keeping  the  Shad 
on  Laramie  River  water,  from  Laramie  to  the  Weber.  As  we  approached 
Laramie,  however,  we  heard  various  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  recent 
rains  had  washed  a  good  deal  of  alkali  into  the  river.  There  was  no 
alternative  for  us,  however,  and  when  the  train  stopped  there,  we  took 
a  supply  of  Laramie  River  water  for  the  Shad.  This  was  about  dusk  on 
Tuesday  evening,  June  ninth.  I  stayed  with  them  til!  midnight,  and 
left  them  in  the  hands  of  the  long  watch,  who  were  to  take  them  through 
till  morning.  When  I  got  up  the  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  every  Shad 
was  dead.  They  had  not  been  neglected  an  hour,  nor  a  moment,  since 
they  left  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  two  young  men  who  had  charge  of 
them  that  morning  were  among  my  most  zealous  and  trusted  assistants, 
so  that  1  am  contident  it  was  not  through  neglect  or  want  of  faithful 
care  that  they  died.  Knowing  no  other  cause  for  their  loss,  we  united 
in  attributing  it  to  the  unusual  amount  of  alkaline  matter  in  the  water 
of  the  Laramie,  caused  bj'  the  recent  extraordinary  rains. 

All  that  day  it  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  a  funeral  on  board,  so  de- 
pressing was  the  influence  of  this  calamity  to  all  in  the  car.  It  was  a 
terrible  disappointment  to  me,  but  knowing  that  everyone  had  done  his 
duty,  I  endeavored  to  cheer  up  the  others  b}'  turning  their  attention  to 
the  fishes  which  were  still  living.  We  took  on  four  tons  of  water  at  the 
Weber  River,  and  reached  Ogden,  Utah,  a  thousand  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  at  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  June  tenth. 
Here  1  left  a  barrel  of  Oysters  and  two  spawning  Lobsters,  in  fii'st-rate 
condition,  for  Great  Salt  Lake.  Our  supply  of  Atlantic  Ocean  water 
was  exhausted  today.  I  had  previously  telegraphed  to  the  California 
Fish  Commissioners  for  a  supply  of  Pacitic  Ocean  watei',  which  we  heard 
to-day  would  meet  us  at  Winnemucca.  We  now  had  on  board,  all  in 
good  condition.  Black  Bass,  Horn-pouts,  Glass-eyed  Perch,  Rock  Bass, 
Penobscot  Salmon,  fresh-water  Eels,  Schuylkill  Catfish,  Mississippi 
Catfish,  Tautog,  Lobsters,  and  salt-water  Eels,  with  which  varieties — 
ten  in  all — we  hoped  to  get  through  alive,  and,  as  the  sequel  will  show, 
did  actually  succeed  in  bringing  through  safely.  Leaving  Ogden  about 
dark,  we  arrived  at  Carlin,  Nevada,  at  ten  o'clock  and  fifteen  minutes 
A.  M.,  June  eleventh,  and  took  on  a  small  supply  of  water.  At  eleven 
o'clock  and  twenty-five  minutes  a.m.  we  met  the  Central  Pacific  freight 
train,  with  the  supply  of  Pacific  Ooean  water,  which  was  transferred  to 
our  car,  and  immediately  used  on  the  salt-water  fish,  which  showed 
every  sign  of  being  greatly  refreshed  by  the  change.  Took  on  more 
fresh  water  at  Humboldt,  Nevada,  at  six  o'clock  and  fifteen  minutes 
p.  M.,  and  ten  tons  of  ice  at  VVadsworth,  at  midnight.  At  Truckee,  Cali- 
fornia, B.  B.  Redding,  of  the  California  Fish  Commission,  came  on  board, 
and  accompanied  us  to  San  Francisco.  This  was  the  last  day  of  the 
trip  (Thursday,  June  twelfth),  and  no  one  can  tell  the  immense  relief  it 
was  to  our  party  to  know  it  For  seven  days  and  eight  nights,  with 
only  three  or  four  hours  rest  out  of  the  twentj'-four,  we  had  kept  inces- 
santly at  work  over  those  fishes.  Want  of  sleep  was  beginning  to  break 
us  down.  We  had  lived  in  a  car  full  of  water  and  melting  ice,  which 
had,  literally,  hardly  a  dry  spot  in  it.  The  long  journey  itself,  with  the 
constant  jar  and  rattle  of  the  train,  is  enough  to  nearly  wear  one  out. 
We  had  taken  on  board  and  cut  up  into  suitable  pieces  and  packed  away, 
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fifteen  tons  of  ice.  The  nnusual  chill  and  dampness  that  pervaded  the 
ear,  together  with  the  immense  labor  and  loss  of  sleep,  had  made  nearly- 
all  on  board  sick,  for  a  greater  or  less  time;  and  altogether,  the  trip  had 
been  one  of  such  extreme  hardship  and  severe  labor,  that  we  hailed  this 
last  day  with  a  sense  of  the  greatest  relief. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  hearty  breakfast,  all  hands  went  to 
work  to  transfer  the  fishes  into  the  various  portable  tanks  in  which 
they  were  to  be  taken  to  their  destinations.  This  occupied  all  the  time 
till  the  train  reached  Sacramento,  at  one  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  p.  M., 
June  twelfth.  Here  we  met  Mr.  S.  R.  Throckmorton,  of  the  California 
Fish  Commission,  and  others,  who  took  charge  of  the  large  Black  Bass, 
the  Horn  pouts,  the  Kock  Bass,  Glass  eyed  Perch,  and  Penobscot  Sal- 
mon, all  being  in  first-rate  order. 

Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Perrin,  and  Mr.  Eichard  Hubbard  accompanied  these 
fish  to  their  destinations,  while  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Waldo  Hubbard,  and 
myself  continued  with  the  car  to  San  Francisco. 

Upon  reaching  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver,  we  deposited  the  Schuylkill 
and  Mississippi  Catfish  safely  in  that  river,  in  the  ^ii'esence  of  quite  a 
lai'ge  number  of  people,  who  left  the  train  to  see  the  deposit  made.  At 
Ahimeda  Creek  we  deposited  the  small  Black  Bass;  at  an  inlet  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  near  Oakland,  we  left  the  Tautog  and  salt-water 
Eels;  and  the  Lobsters  we  deposited  in  the  bay  itself.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  remainder  of  the  part}',  who  left  the  car  at  Sacramento,  placed 
the  Glass  eyed  Perch  in  the  Sacramento  Eiver;  the  Horn-pouts  and  fresh- 
water E^cls  in  an  inlet,  or  slough,  of  the  Sacramento  Eiver;  the  Penob- 
scot Salmon  in  the  same  river,  at  Eedding;  and  the  Black  Bass  in  the 
upper  waters  of  Napa  Creek.     The  car  was  left  at  Oakland. 

So  ended  the  expedition  of  the  second  California  aquarium  car,  just 
eight  days  and  nine  hours  from  the  time  it  left  Charlestown,  New 
Hampshire.  In  all  the  features  of  the  original  plan  of  the  expedition 
it  was  a  success.  The  eleven  varieties  of  fish  which  this  plan  contem- 
plateci,  were  brought  through  alive,  and  successfully  deposited.  The 
taking  of  the  salt-water  fish  was  an  afterthought,  and  can  only  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  experiment.  The  Shad  were  lost,  it  is  true, 
but  I  had  alread}'  brought  the  j^ear  before  five  thousand  Shad  to  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  thirtj'  five  tiiousand  to  the  Sacramento  Eiver.  The  fish 
which  did  survive,  except  the  Lobsters,  arrived  in  splendid  order,  it 
being  a  fact  (as  before  mentioned)  that  the  Black  Bass,  and  others, 
seemed  in  better  condition  than  when  they  left  New  Hampshire.  The 
Lobsters  were  in  a  feeble  condition,  but  had  a  vast  quantity  of  impreg- 
nated spawn  with  them  in  good  order.  The  result  of  the  expedition 
was  to  introduce  into  the  public  waters  of  California  eleven  varieties  of 
fish  not  native  to  the  State.  The  attempt  to  carry  salt-water  fish  across 
the  continent  need  not  necessarily  be  abandoned  as  impracticable  because 
it  was  not  a  success  on  this  particular  occasion.  The  circumstance  that 
the  salt-water  fish  did  not  live,  finds  a  very  simple  explanation  in  the 
fact  that  nothing  was  known  about  transporting  them,  and  no  time  was 
afforded  this  season  for  finding  out  by  experiments.  This  difficulty  can, 
of  coui-se,  be  avoided  on  a  subsequent  expedition,  by  taking  ample  time 
beforehand  to  discover  how  the  sea  fish  of  the  Atlantic  can  be  kept 
alive  sufficiently  long  to  survive  the  overland  journey,  and  bj^  giving 
them  the  treatment  which  it  has  been  found  they  require;  then  the  en- 
terprise can  be  made  successful. 

Eespectfully,  LIVINGSTON  STONE. 
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LIST  OF  PLACES  WHERE  ICE  WAS  TAKEN   ON   BOAED. 


1874. 
June  4th.... 
June  4th.... 
June  4th.... 
June  5th.... 
June  7th.... 
June  8th.... 
June  11th... 


Tons. 


Charlestown,  New  Hampshire 

Albany,  New  York 

Rochester,  New  York 

CI i fton ,  Can ada 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Omaha,  Nebra.ska 

Wadsworth,  Nevada 

Total 
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LIST   OF   PLACES    WHERE   WATER   WAS   TAKEN   IN. 


Ocean  water- 
tons. 


Fresh  water — 
tons. 


1874. 
June  4th 

June  5th 

June  7th,  (a.  m.).. 
June  7th,  (p.  M.).. 

June  8th 

June  9th 

June  10th 

June  11th,  (a.  m.) 
June  11th,  (p.  M.) 
June  11th,  (p.  M.) 


Charlestown,  New  Hamp- 
shire  

Clifton,  Canada 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Elkhorn  River,  Nebraska.. 

Laramie,  Wj'oming  Terri- 
tory  

Ogden,  Utah 

Carlin,  Nevada 

Winnemucca,  Nevada 

Humboldt,  Nevada 


2 

28  i 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  since 
the  last  report: 


1874. 
March  5... 

July  11,... 
July  20.... 

1875. 
July  9 

1874. 
May  27.... 

June  5 

•June  8 

June  13.... 

June  19.... 

June  22.... 

June  22.... 

July  3 

Sept.  30.... 

Nov.  8 

Nov.  8 

1875. 
March  1... 
March  5... 
March  5... 

March  11.. 
March  11.. 

March  11.. 

March  15.. 

March  30.. 

March  30.. 

April  28... 
May  28 

June  14.... 

July  6 

August  4.. 


By  cash  on  hand — last  report §17  22 

By  freight  returned  from   Kailroad    Com- 
panies on  account  of  loss  of  aquarium  car.... ' |  1,2.50  00 

By  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 1 2,500  00 

By  error  on  purchase  of  ice , I  12  50 


By  appropriation  for  fiscal  year.. 


2,500  00 


To  cash  paid — Stone's  draft  faquarium  car)... 

To  four  barrels  for  salt  water 

To   cash  paid — Stone's  draft  aquarium   car 

and  telegraphing,  etc 

To  cash  paid  Stone  on  occount  of  aquarium 

car,  telegraphing  etc 

To  cash  paid  U.  P.  Railroad   Co.,  fare  of 

Stone  and  assistants,  accrued  in  1873 

To  cash  paid  Fenton  for  transporting  Trout 

to  American  River '. 

To  cash  paid  Graham — cleaning  cans  and 

cartage  of  same 

To  cash  paid  Stone  on  account  of  aquarium 

car •. 

To  drayage  of  cans 

To  telegram 

To  cash  paid  Stone's  order  on  account  of 

aquarium  car 

To  postage  .stamps 

To  cash  paid  H    H.  Haight,  attorney's  fees... 
To  cash  paid  for  ice  used  in  transporting  fish 

to  American  River  and  Prosser  Creek 

To  lumber  for  hatching  house  at  Berkeley.... 
To  gas  pipe  and  labor  on  hatching  house  at 

Berkele.v 

To  J.  G.  Woodbury's  wages  on  same,  and 

hatching  Whitefish  and  Trout 

To  cash  paidS.  R.  Throckmorton  on  account 

of  expenditures  .« 

To  expenses  of  putting  Whitefish  in  Tulare  ' 

Lake 

To  J.  G.  Woodbury's  salary  and  expenses  ; 

in  March i 

To  printing  circular j 

To  cash  paid  on    account    of  purchase  of  I 

Trout  eggs 

To  cash  paid  on  account  of  hatching  one  ! 

million  Salmon  ' 

To  cash  paid  on  account  of  hatching  one 

million  Salmon 

To  cash  paid  on  account  of  hatching  one 

million  Salmon 

Cash  to  balance 


§539  69  1 
7  50  t 

1,122  75  I 

300  80 

270  75 

15  50 

7  00 

200  00 

3  46 
25 

200  00 

1  00 
100  00 

4  40 
97  55 

67  45 

307  80 

119  00 

5  00 

158  40 

6  00 

200  00 

500  00 

400  00 

350  00 
1.295  42 


S6,279  72 


,279  72 


This  balance  of  81,295^^  will  be  consumed  by  debts  owing  and 
expenses  necessary  to  be  incurred  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  present 
Legislature. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


.(12) 


B.  B.  BEDDING, 

S.  E.  THROC'KMOETON, 

J.  D.  FARWELL, 

Commissioners. 


OOMMISSIOI^ERS    OF    FISHERIES. 


UNITED    STATES. 

Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird Washington,  D.  C. 

MAINE. 

E.  W.  Stillwell Bangor. 

H.  O.  Stanley Dixfield. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Oliver  N.  Noyes Henniker. 

John  S.  Wadleigh Laconia. 

A.  C.  FiFiELD Enfield. 

VERMONT. 

M.  C.  Edmonds Weston. 

AI.  Goldsmith Eutland. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Theodore  Lyman Brookline. 

E.  A.  Brackett Winchester. 

Asa  French South  Braintree. 

CONNECTICUT. 

William  M.  Hudson Hartford. 

EoBERT  G.  Pike Middletown. 

James  A.  Bill Lyme. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

Newton  Dexter Providence. 

Alfred  A.  EEEd,  Jr Providence. 

John  H.  Barden Eockland. 

NEW   YORK. 

Horatio  Seymour Utica. 

Robert  B.  Roosevelt New  York  City. 

Edward  M.  Smith Rochester. 
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MICHIGAN. 


J.  J.  Bagley Detroit. 

George  H.  Jerome " ^Niles. 

George  Clark Ecorse. 


NEW  jersey. 


J.  E.  Shotwell Enhway. 

G.  A.  Anderson Trenton. 


VIRGINIA. 


William  B.  Ball Mid  Lothian. 

Asa  Wall Winchester. 


ALABAMA. 

Charles  S.  D.  Doster Montgomery. 

Egbert  Tyler Montgomery. 

D.  E.  Huntley Courtland. 

CALIFORNIA. 

S.  E.  Throckmorton San  Francisco. 

B.  B.  Eedding San  Francisco. 

J.  D.  Farwell San  Francisco. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

H.  J.  Eeeder Easton. 

B.  L.  Hewitt Hoiidaysburg. 

J.  DuFFEY Marietta. 

OHIO. 

John  Hussy > Lockland. 

J.  H.  Klippart Columbus. 

B.  T.  Sterling Cleveland. 

IOWA. 

S.  B.  Evans. Ottumwa. 

B.  F.  Shaw Anamosa. 

C.  A.  Haynes Waterloo. 

MINNESOTA. 

A.  W.  Latham Excelsior. 

DOMINION    OP   CANADA. 

W.  T.  Whitcher Ottawa. 

W.  H.  Fenning St.  John. 
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ANNUAL    MEETING. 


The  State  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Pavilion, 
January  twentj'-seventh,  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance — the  assemblage  being  composed  of  leading  citizens  of  the 
State  and  Sacramento  City. 

President  Carey  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  two  o'clock  p.  M.,  and 
called  on  Director  Boruck  to  read  the  annual  report  of  the  Directors. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Dutfy  moved  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  report.  The 
President  said  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Board  that  the  report  should  be 
read.  On  division,  the  motion  prevailed.  The  reading  of  the  financial 
report,  on  motion  of  Judge  Clark,  was  dispensed  with,  and  on  motion  of 
L.  A.  Upson,  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  to  be  audited.  The 
Chair  appointed  JuIjus  Wetzler,  James  Carolan,  and  G.  W.  Chesley  as 
such  committee. 

The  next  business  in  order  was  the  election  of  President. 

Mr.  Boruck  in  the  chair. 

Grove  L.  Johnson  said  the  society  is  in  the  situation  of  having  a  debt 
to  pay;  a  debt  to  the  people  to  paj',  to  keep  the  society  a  pride  to  the 
State.  It  has  a  debt  financial  also.  He  thought  a  ransom  should  be 
paid  for  a  good  President  to  discharge  it,  and  he  therefore  nominated 
J^ansom  S.  Care}'  as  President  of  the  society,  believing  that  the  people 
would  be  gratified  by  his  choice,  and  the  creditors  of  the  society  rest 
sure  in  the  faith  that  the  debts  will  be  paid. 

On  motion  of  James  A.  Dufly,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  cast 
the  vote  of  the  members  for  R.  S.  Carey,  which  being  done,  Mr.  Carey 
was  loudly  called  for,  and,  as  he  ascended  the  stand,  was  received  with' 
warm  applause. 

Mr.  Carey  returned  his  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred.  He  had 
served,  he  said,  ten  years  in  the  Board — two  years  as  President.  He 
hoped  to  serve  two  years  more.  That  was  laying  the  groundwork  for 
another  year.  His  reason  was,  when  he  entered  office  the  society  was 
in  debt.  When  he  went  out  of  office  the  first  time  the  society  was  clear 
of  debt.  Now  it  is  in  debt  twelve  thousand  dollars;  but  he  was  glad  of 
it,  proud  of  it,  for  there  was  something  lasting  and  useful  to  show  for 
it.  His  ambition  now  was  to  discharge  that  debt  and  leave  the  society 
its  property  untrammeled.  When  that  was  done  he  would  trouble  the 
society  no  more  by  filling  a  position  on  its  Board.     He  had  always 
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labored  for  the  good  of  the  society,  as  much  so  when  a  Director  as  when 
President,  and  it  never  should  be  said  that  his  position  influenced  his 
zeal. 

The  next  order  was  the  election  of  three  Trustees,  in  place  of  Eobert 
M.  Hamilton,  J.  J.  Green,  and  Chris.  Green,  whose  terms  expired. 

Grove  L.  Johnson  nominated  the  same  gentlemen  to  serve  again,  that 
the  President  might  have  the  same  supporters  to  aid  him  in  his  work. 
No  other  nominations  being  made,  on  motion  of  James  A.  Duffy,  the 
Secretary  was  ordered  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  members,  which  being 
done,  loud  applause  followed,  and  the  nominees  were  declared  unani- 
mously elected.     The  society  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


To  the  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  In  laying  before  you  our  annual  report  of  transactions 
and  financial  statement  for  the  3-ear  just  closed,  we  congratulate  members 
of  the  society  upon  its  progress  in  usefulness  and  prosperitj';  upon  our 
increased  facilities  for  encouraging  every  worthy  industry;  upon  the  suc- 
cess which  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  society  in  all  its  undertakings; 
and  upon  the  general  appreciation  of  the  value  of  our  organization  to  the 
entire  State.  And  we  desire  to  congi-atiilate  the  people  of  California 
upon  the  strong  and  stead}^  growth  that  has  marked  every  leading  agri- 
cultural and  stock  interest  during  the  past  season,  and  has  generally 
characterized  all  the  minor  branches  of  industry,  as  well  as  upon  the 
promise  of  the  new  year,  which  seems  to  give  a  plain  assurance  of 
abundant  harvests,  the  establishment  of  new  and  important  industries, 
a  rapid  development  in  enterprises  that  have  heretofore  been  experi- 
mental, and  an  unprecedented  advance  in  wealth  and  population. 

In  the  volume  of  transactions  to  which  these  paragraphs  are  prefa- 
tory, will  be  found  synopses  of  the  results  attained  in  agricultural  and 
kindred  pursuits  since  the  date  of  our  last  report;  a  variety  of  valuable 
and  special  information;  tabulated  details  of  receipts  and  expenditures; 
a  full  exhibit  of  proceedings  at  the  Pavilion  and  at  the  stock  grounds 
during  the  recent  Fair;  and  many  selected  papers  of  espejial  value. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  paraphrase  the  mass  of  such  information 
for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  province  of  which  is  more  properly 
to  deal  with  the  business  management  of  society  affairs;  but  it  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose  to  summarize  a  few  results,  and  to  touch  briefly 
upon  some  tojiics  of  general  interest  and  increasing  importance. 

FINANCIAL. 

Owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  success  which  has 
rewarded  our  business  ettorts,  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  very  exten- 
sive improvements  at  the  Fair  grounds,  some  much  needed  alterations 
and  repairs  at  the  Pavilion,  and  to  report  a  favorable  financial  condition. 

Our  expenditures  for  the  year  amount  to 865,789  43 

Our  receipts  aggregate 66,650  85 

Leaving  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands §861  42 
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THE   WHEAT   CROP. 


The  wheat  produced,  sold  at  home  and  abroad,  and  stored  to  await 
domestic  consumption  or  transportation,  during  the  year  just  closed, 
amounts  to  fully  forty  millions  of  bushels.  This  is  an  increase  of  thirty- 
three  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year,  and  places  us  first  in  tlie  list  of 
wheat-producing  States.  It  is  peculiarly  gi-atifying  to  record  the  fact, 
for  the  reason  that  this  important  cereal  is,  in  a  great  degree,  an  index 
to  the  volume  of  our  agricultural  prosperity;  a  large  crop  successfully 
harvested  being  sure  evidence  that  other  crops,  both  cereal  and  root,  of 
less  value  and  of  minor  importance,  have  been  fully  as  prosperous,  and 
have  largely  increased  our  material  wealth. 

As  a  rule,  the  fields  have  been  quite  free  from  smut,  rust,  or  anything 
that  might  diminish  their  yield  or  injure  the  quality  of  the  grain;  the 
evidence  of  which  is  readily  seen  on  every  table  at  home,  and  in  the 
price  lists  of  all  our  foreign  markets.  . 

WOOL. 

Eemarkable  progress  has  been  made  since  the  year  opened  in  sheep 
breeding  and  wool  raising.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
improvement  of  stock  and  fleeces.  Importations  of  French  and  Spanish 
Merinos,  Southdown,  Cotswold,  Leicester,  Shropshire,  and  other  choice 
breeds,  have  been  continuously  made,  and  by  judicious  crossing  the 
staple  has  been  perceptibly  improved.  It  yet  remains  true,  that  our 
growers  have  not  succeeded  in  generally  producing  the  character  of 
wool  that  meets  with  the  most  ready  sale — long  stapled,  well  condi- 
tioned, and  of  medium  grade. 

Notwithstanding  our  greatly  increased  product — nearly,  if  not  quite, 
one  fourth  of  all  raised  in  the  United  States — no  accumulation  has 
resulted,  except  during  the  last  three  months;  but  Eastern  buj^ers  and 
home  dealers  laave,  as  a  rule,  kept  the  market  bare  and  prices  satisfac- 
tory. 

About  seventy  per  cent  of  all  our  wool  graded  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  ranked  as  pronounced  first  class,  and  the  remainder 
was  classed  as  but  little  inferior.  This  proportion  and  classification 
having  now  been  maintained  for  more  than  five  years,  may  justly  be 
considered  well  established. 

The  increased  demand  for  valley  land  and  rich  soil  for  grain  raising 
has  had  the  effect  of  forcing  flocks  to  pastures  more  remote  from  mar- 
ket centers,  and  perhaps  less  luxurious  in  feed;  but  the  Spring  clip  was 
as  satisfactory  in  quality  as  it  was  remarkable  for  volume,  and  the  Fall 
clij)  doubtless  owes  its  appai-ent  deterioration  to  the  general  jiractice  of 
shearing  too  injudiciously  and  too  hastily,  in  the  endeavor  to  market  at 
attractive  prices.  It  is  worth  while  to  suggest  that  our  almost  bound- 
less facilities  lor  sheep  raising  and  wool  producing  have  thus  far  been 
only  pariially  made  available.  We  can  point  with  a  just  pride  to  the 
commanding  position  we  have  attained  in  respect  to  quantity,  but  the 
qualit}',  while  excellent  in  many  respects,  is  yet  open  to  fair  objections 
from  dealers  who  buy  for  particular  purposes.  The  subject  has  been 
given  such  intelligent  attention  by  those  who  are  immediately  interested 
that  we  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  discuss  it  at  length  in  this  report; 
feeling  assured  that  the  exact  length  of  staple,  and  precise  degree  of 
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fineness,  or  coarseness,  demanded  by  visiting  buyers  for  the  different 
manufacturers,  will  eventually  be  understood,  and  produced  if  possible. 

ANGORA     GOATS. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experiments  that  the  wool-bearing  goats  can 
be  not  only  successfullj'  raised  here,  but  can  also  be  made  veiy  profit- 
able. The  best  writei-s  upon  the  costly  fabrics  of  Cashmere,  and  the 
Thibet  and  Angora  goats,  agree  in  stating  as  an  important  fact,  that  the 
hillj-  regions  and  mountainous  districts  of  warm  countries  produce  the 
best  fleeces.  We  have  such  localities  in  abundance,  and  have  already 
repeated  here  the  proof  obtained  in  South  Carolina  and  elsewhere,  that 
the  offspring  of  the  pure  imported  Asiatic  breed  and  our  common  goat 
yield  a  fleece  that  closely  approximates  in  fineness  and  durability  to  the 
very  best  specimens.  Also,  that  such  a  breed  is  vigorous  and  hardy, 
superior  as  lamb  or  mutton  for  the  table,  not  liable  to  injurj-  from 
changing  temperatures,  easily  sustained  upon  pastures  suitable  to  no 
other  valuable  purpose,  and  free  from  any  known  disease.  The  proba- 
bilities are  strong  that  many  flocks  of  these  valuable  animals  Will  be 
raised  here  within  a  short  period  of  years. 

the    vintage. 

A  failure  in  the  vintage  was  at  one  time  during  the  year  thought  pos- 
sible, but  happily  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  The  amount  of  wine 
made  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  year — ten  millions  of  gal- 
lons; and  the  quality  is,  on  the  whole,  superior.  Viniculturists  are 
increasing  in  number,  and  the  wine  processes  best  suited  to  the  pecul- 
iarities of  our  grapes  are  becoming  better  known.  If  we  could  succeed 
in  generally  bringing  our  red  wines  up  to  the  standard  of  our  white 
ones  in  body  and  flavor,  little  would  remain  to  be  learned.  Iicnewed 
and  very  successful  attempts  at  raisin  making  are  worthy  of  record, 
and  the  outlook  for  this  branch  of  husbandry  is  very  favorable. 

COTTON'. 

Nearly  one  hundred  pages  of  our  last  report  weredevoted  to  cotton, 
and  its  adaptability  to  our  soil  and  climate.  The  experiments  already 
made,  and  results  arrived  at,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  cotton  can  be 
cultivated  successfully,  and  with  great  profit,  free  white  labor  alone 
being  employed,  throughout  a  vast  area  of  our  State.  The  soil  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  the  climate  fully  proved.  Those  who  ventured  to 
act  as  pioneers  to  determine  the  question,  at  their  own  cost  and  risk, 
have  unifoi'inly  made  financial  successes,  and  have  generousl}'  published 
to  the  world  the  details  of  their  experiments.  These  proofs  of  assured 
success  are  convincing.  They  may  be  subjected  to  the  closest  analytic 
criticisiu  without  disturbing  their  accuracy,  or  weakening  ;heir  value. 
Believing  that  the  planting  of  cotton  is  destined  to  become  one  of  our 
foremost  industries,  and  realizing  that  the  production  of  it  is  of  great 
prospective  importance  and  value,  both  for  exportation  and  for  the 
establishment  of  factories  at  home,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  our 
planters  have  been  uniformly  successful  during  the  past  year. 
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SILK. 

Although  the  epidemic  disease  known  as  "pehrine"  has  certainly  pre- 
vailed among  our  silkworms  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -four,  and 
it  is  becoming  known  that  sericulture  here  can  be  made  more  profitable 
by  producing  raw  silk  or  cocoons  than  by  preparing  eggs  to  sell  abroad, 
we  feel  juetitied  in  reiterating  that  our  foothills  and  valleys  are  capable 
of  producing  the  best  possible  food  for  the  worms,  and  are  peculiarly 
adapted,  by  reason  of  climatic  conditions,  to  the  production  of  silk. 
The  continuous  study  that  has  been  given  by  our  own  able  and  close 
observers  to  this  exceedingly  interesting  industry,  has  already  supplied 
us  with  a  large  fund  of  valuable  knowledge,  the  most  of  which  may  be 
found  embodied  in  the  reports  of  this  society.  Among  the  exhibitions 
of  especial  interest  latel}'  made  at  the  Pavilion,  was  a  large  display  of 
various  ribbons,  manufactured  in  Alameda  County,  from  silk  raised  in 
California. 

FIBROUS    PLANTS. 

The  ramie  plant,  flax,  jute,  and  hemp,  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
have  heretofore  received  from  our  cultivators,  and  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  an  increasing  interest  throughout  our  farming  community 
in  relation  to  them.  They  all  flourish  well  here,  are  profitable  to  culti- 
vate, and  are  of  leading  importance  to  us  as  a  people.  The  sacking  of 
grain  alone  has  always  been  a  vast  expense,  and  a  serious  one,  to  the 
producer.  Probably  our  system  in  this  respect  must  remain  unchanged, 
although  it  may  be  modified,  for  many  years  to  come.  If  we  succeed  in 
raising  our  own  raw  material  therefor — and  there  is  no  reason  apparent 
why  we  should  not — and  shall  work  it  up  at  home,  the  result  will  be  a 
neighborly  exchange  of  values,  instead  of  a  tax  paid  to  India  and  Scot- 
land. About  six  millions  of  grain  sacks  were  manufactured  here  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  yet  our  producers,  probably,  sent 
three  millions  of  dollars  abroad  to  purchase  the  needed  supply  of  them. 
A  satisfactory  showing  for  foreign  manufacturers,  but  a  poor  one  for  us. 

The  linen  factory  recently  established  will,  no  doubt,  fully  succeed  as 
an  euterj^rise.  It  has  long  been  known  that  flax  grows  abundantly  and 
matures  well  in  a  variety  of  localities  throughout  the  State.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  raised,  for  seed  and  oil  purposes  alone.  We  are  confident 
that  experiments  in  utilizing  the  fibers  will  prove  their  excellence,  and 
that  linen  factories  will  multiply. 

TOBACCO. 

A  large  acreage  of  tobacco  was  planted  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four, and  in  every  case  a  good  crop  was  obtained.  Shipments  of 
the  raw  material  for  treatment  in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere,  were  made 
in  a  few  cases,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  was  placed  in  our  home  market 
in  the  manufactured  state,  so  excellent  in  quality,  and  so  finished  in 
treatment,  that  both  surprise  and  enthusiasm  were  created.  Plantations 
have  been  projected  for  the  coming  season  that  promise  a  large  yield  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
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FRUITS. 


The  reputation  of  California  for  fine  fruits  and  berries  has  been  largely 
enhanced  by  the  successful  preserving  processes  -which  have  been  put 
in  operation  here,  and  are  becoming  general.  It  was  our  intention  to 
exhibit  the  Alden  process,  in  full  operation,  at  the  recent  Fair,  but  so 
great  was  the  demand  on  the  resources  of  the  manufacturers,  by  actual 
buyers,  that  we  failed  to  procure  the  machinery. 

We  recognize  with  much  pleasure  that  the  jireservation  of  our  surplus 
fruits  and  berries  in  marketable  shape  can  be  readily  and  cheaply 
effected;  and  that  orchard  planting  and  cultivation  has  consequently 
received  an  impetus  and  encouragement  that  nothing  else  could  have 
given  them.  The  actual  waste,  by  abandonment  to  decay,  of  excellent 
fruit,  has  been  enormous  among  us.  It  was  doubtless  pleasant  for  the 
horticulturist  or  pomologist  to  know  that  the  produce  of  his  vines  or 
trees  could  be  safely  pronounced  very  superior;  but  it  was  none  the  less 
wearisome  and  unprofitable  to  discover  that  no  market  existed  to 
reward  his  labor.  The  market  for  our  preserved  fruits,  owing  to  their 
superior  quality  and  flavor,  is  unlimited,  and  we  are  no  longer  precluded 
by  geographical  position  from  developing  a  valuable  resource.  It  gives 
us  pleasure  also  to  briefly  mention  that  a  large  number  of  semi-tropical 
fruits,  the  most  important  of  which  are  almonds,  Avalnuts,  oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  and  olives,  are  finding  extensive  cultivation  in  many  locali- 
ties, north  as  well  as  south  of  San  Francisco,  and  that  a  uniform  success 
has  attended  their  culture. 

OUR   RECENT    FAIR. 

The  display  of  thoroughbred  and  graded  stock  of  every  kind  at  our 
Fair,  in  September  last,  was  a  surprising  one,  even  to  breeders  and 
dealers.  Taken  altogether,  it  was  probably  as  fine  and  as  interesting 
an  exhibition  of  blooded  animals  and  their  kindred,  as  ever  was  made 
in  the  United  States;  and  it  was  gratifj-ing  to  observe  that  California 
bi'eeders  were  not  surpassed,  in  any  respect,  by  Eastern  competitors. 
The  value  of  the  stock  shown  can  readily  be  perceived  from  an  exami- 
nation  of  the  entries  made  and  premiums  awarded;  but  such  perusal 
cannot  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  display.  Those  alone 
"who  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  dail}^  parade  of  magnificent 
animals,  can  appreciate  the  justifiable  enthusiasm  of  exhibitors  and 
visitors.  Horses,  mares,  and  families,  of  proved  origin  and  established 
lineage,  and  showing  such  strength,  spirit,  grace,  and  speed,  that  no 
proof  of  transmitted  qualities  could  be  required;  bulls,  cows,  and  calves, 
of  high  descent,  and  so  perfect  in  their  symmetrical  development  that 
the  most  critical  judge  could  find  nothing  to  disparage;  jacks,  jennets, 
sheep,  Angora  goats,  swine,  and  poultry,  of  pure  blood  and  great  value, 
and  graded  stock  of  every  description,  thronged  the  commodious  grounds 
at  the  Park — visible  and  gratifying  evidences  of  the  adaptability  of  our 
extensive  pastures  to  the  most  valuable  purposes,  and  of  the  faith  in  our 
future  that  inspires  those  who  control  them. 

The  significance  of  such  a  gathering  of  bands,  herds,  and  flocks,  is  too 
plain  to  be  misunderstood.     We  have  a  country  peculiarly  well  fitted  for 
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all  stock  purposes,  and  are  proving  the  fact  "with  commendable  diligence. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  better  methods  of  conducting  dairy 
farms  will  be  understood  and  followed,  and  when  we  can  safely  chal- 
lenge the  world  to  surpass — perhaps  to  equal — California,  in  any  branch 
of  stock  raising.  If  it  shall  justly  lay  within  our  power  to  issue  the 
like  challenge  respecting  well  appointed  dairy  farms,  our  State  will  be 
vastly  the  gainer;  if  not,  the  fault  will  lie  with  the  men  and  not  in  the 
country  the}'  inhabit.  Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  genuine 
dairying,  and  a  change  of  policy  in  the  matter  is  much  needed  and 
hoped  for. 

At  the  Pavilion,  a  large  number  of  exhibitors  made  profuse  and  meri- 
torious displays  of  home  manufactures  and  imported  goods.  Although 
the  department  for  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  had  been 
removed  to  the  Park,  thus  aifording  much  more  room  than  usual,  the 
halls  were  all  occupied,  and  the  necessary  economizing  of  space  created 
a  sense  of  discomfort.  Owing  to  the  yearly  increasing  interest  shown 
in  our  Fairs,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  provide  ample  room  for  exhib- 
itors and  the  public;  renewed  efforts  to  accomplish  this  will  be  made  at 
the  ensuing  Fair,  and  we  hope  to  succeed  in  fully  accommodating  guests 
as  well  as  participants. 

We  invite  attention  to  our  record  of  the  creditable  displays  made. 
Considered  as  the  exponents  of  our  progress  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  domestic  industry,  enterprise,  and  invention,  the  articles  entered 
by  competitors  in  such  large  variety  are  not  only  interesting  and  in- 
structive, but  serve  also  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  conveniences  and 
labors  of  the  society. 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 

It  is  due  to  both  our  importers  and  local  manufacturers  to  mention, 
that  the  department  for  agricultural  implements  and  labor-saving 
machinery,  established  at  the  Fair  grounds  in  September  last,  was 
meritorious  in  the  highest  degree,  and  contained  an  aggregation  of  the 
necessities  and  conveniences  for  farming  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  State  or  country. 

Superior  in  make,  elegant  in  finish,  excellent  in  construction,  and  of 
the  best  approved  patterns,  they  easily  withstood  every  applied  test, 
and  were  generally  pronounced  to  be  completely  adapted  to  their  re- 
spective purposes,  and  reasonable  in  prices. 

MANUFACTURES. 

With  all  her  great  natural  wealth  and  resources,  and  notwithstanding 
her  commercial  advantages,  mineral  deposits,  and  agricultural  blessings, 
California  never  will  attain  to  the  possible  full  measure  of  genuine  pros- 
perity until  there  shall  be  established  and  in  continuous  operation  a 
variety  and  a  large  number  of  factories  that  will  enable  her  own  citizens 
to  reap  the  benetit  that  comes  from  transforming  raw  material  into  mer- 
chantable shapes. 

It  has  not  escaped  attention  that  our  soil  and  climate  render  prolific, 
not  our  mother  earth  and  the  lower  Darwinian  grades  alone,  but  human- 
ity as  well;  that  from  Modoc  to  San  Diego,  there  is  a  rapidly  rising 
generation  of  men  and  w^omen;  and  that  we  are  bound  by  the  highest 
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sense  of  duty  to  provide  employments  and  occupations,  lest  prisons  and 
asjiums  be  overcrowded. 

Of  course  our  children  are,  for  the  most  part,  fitted  by  nature  and 
inheritance  for  the  learned  professions  and  for  lecture  fields — possibly 
for  editors,  even — but,  there  being  a  danger  of  crowded  ranks,  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  within  a  few  years  we  may  be  able  to  offer 
good  living  wages  for  physical  work  to  young  men  and  women,  poets 
and  literati,  who  constitute  a  large  class  that  sheep-herding  alone  does 
not  afford  a  sufficient  refuge  when  bread  has  become  scarce.  Within 
the  last  twelve  months,  our  population  has  been  increased  by  immigra- 
tion about  fortj'-seven  thousand,  and  it  must  gratify  those  who  sympa- 
thize with  the  poor,  and  are  compassionate  toward  laborers  and  children, 
to  know  that  onlj^  eight  thousand  of  the  new  arrivals  camefi'om  China. 
Isatural  increase  of  population  is  unavoidable;  immigration  will  cer- 
tainly continue;  both  are  desirable.  But  we  must  cease  to  pay  unneces- 
sarj'  tribute  to  strange  countries,  if  we  would  wisely  avoid  the  creating 
of  strictly  ornamental  classes,  paupers,  and  criminals.  Our  social  sys- 
tem has  added  the  word  "hoodlum"  to  the  English  language,  and  has 
established  a  class  that  needs  regenerating.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  human  race,  to  show  that,  as  a  community,  we  are  capable  of  a 
nobler  inspiration  than  that  which  comes  from  Washington  Irving's 
sarcastic  "  almighty  dollar."  Sound  policy  and  sympathy  for  the  nearly 
helpless,  alike  demand  concerted  action. 

Our  woolen  mills,  sugar  factories,  watch -making  establishment,  linen 
factory,  and  creditable  number  of  other  industries,  are  good  as  far  as 
they  go;  but  they  stop  short  of  our  needs,  far  short  of  the  increase 
demanded  by  our  situation,  and  fuUj^  warranted  by  every  circumstance 
of  country  and  population. 

We  can  make  no  better  use  of  wealth  than  to  keep  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  at  home,  but  in  active  use;  nor  can  we  attract  desirable  immi- 
gration by  any  surer  method. 

Those  alono  who  are  oppressed  and  misgoverned,  or  who  inhabit 
sterile  countries  and  poverty-stricken  lands,  may  be  justified  in  forcing 
their  children  to  go  abroad  in  the  world  to  seek  for  life  or  meet  with 
death.  We  have  a  government  under  our  own  control;  a  fertile  and 
generous  home;  a  range  of  natural  blessings  almost  peerless  in  the 
universe.  Let  us  temper  the  spirit  of  our  boasting  by  a  spirit  of  faith 
resulting  in  works  that  show  a  confidence  in  our  future. 

arboriculture. 

Farmers  should  plant  forest  trees,  and  look  well  to  making  them 
thrive  and  grow. 

Through  the  improvident  waste  which  characterized  our  earlier  his- 
tory, and  in  the  legitimate  use  for  mining  purposes  of  large  quantities  of 
timber,  our  agricultural  interests  have  suffered  great  injury,  and  are 
now  constantly  jeopardized  from  the  same  causes. 

It  is  notoriously  true  that  throughout  the  entire  mining  area  valuable 
timber  is  constantly'',  recklessly,  and  indefensibly  wasted.  If  our  miners, 
and  many  farmers,  as  well,  were  compelled  to  follow  that  Japanese  law 
which  requires  every  man  who  fells  a  tree  to  plant  a  sapling,  most  of 
them  would  not  find  time  for  any  other  work.  The  spirit  of  the  United 
States  statutes  seems  incapable  of  materialization  in  defense  of  splendid 
forests.     To  procure  a  few  cords  of  stove-wood,  or  the  furnishing  of  a 
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charcoal  pit,  a  person  will  fell  tree  after  tree  of  noble  proportions,  will 
select  for  use  a  few  of  tbe  choice  limbs  and  branches,  and  will  leave  the 
trunks  to  decay.  The  like  process  will  be  resorted  to  if  a  few  shakes 
are  needed  to  roof  in  a  cabin  that  maj'  be  deserted  a  month  or  two  later. 
If  this  were  a  desultory  practice,  or  obtained  locally  only,  it  would  be 
less  a  cause  for  apprehensive  reflection ;  but  it  is  the  rule  throughout 
the  entire  State,  and  has  been  supplemented  in  these  later  years  by  a 
practice  scarcely  less  reprehensible — tliat  of  mercilessly  cutting  down 
young  pines,  firs,  and  cedars — a  most  wanton  system  of  extravagant 
waste  and  improvident  destruction.  The  loss  of  valuable  timber,  great 
as  it  is,  is  trifling  when  compared  with  tbe  danger  that  menaces  us  from 
the  shrinkage  m  rainfall  which  must  eventually  result  from  such  an 
immense  curtailment  of  forest  areas.  Centuries  of  experience  and  ob- 
servation in  long-settled  countries  have  indisputably  established  that 
moisture  and  fertility  disappear  with  forests;  that  if  broad  shafts  of 
sunlight  are  belted  into  cleared  and  devastated  uplands,  a  fatal  dryness 
will  characterize  the  dependent  lowlands;  that  falling  forests  may  ruin 
distant  meadows;  that  if  trees  be  shorn  from  the  face  of  the  laud  there 
will  be  little  grain  to  reap  in  after  years. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  urge  that  forest  culture  should  con- 
stitute a  feature  in  the  operations  of  every  agriculturist  in  this  State. 
Not  alone  because  in  view  of  the  danger  threatened  the  planting  of 
trees  is  plainl}^  a  duty  of  good  citizenship;  but  for  the  reasons,  too,  that 
it  would  prove  profitable  in  the  immediate  future,  and  would  add  to  our 
great  resources  one  of  almost  inestimable  value. 

We  believe  that  if  the  subject  should  receive  proper  consideration,  the 
practice  of  planting  forest  trees  would  become  very  general;  and  that 
to  the  favorite  eucalyptus  would  be  added  manj^  valuable  varieties. 

DRAINAGE    AND    IRRIGATION. 

The  recent  disaster  at  Marysville,  apprehension  at  Sacramento,  and 
devastating  inundation  of  a  large  area  of  country  supposed  to  be  safe 
by  reason  of  ditches,  embankments,  floodgates,  and  other  costly  works 
of  reclamation,  present  the  drainage  question  in  such  a  shape  that  not 
merely  one  section  of  our  community,  but  the  people  of  the  entire  State, 
and  the  General  Government  as  well,  must  give  it  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  The  immediate  neighborhood,  because  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion compels  it;  the  people  of  the  entire  State,  because  the  problem  is 
one  of  grave  interest  to  them  collectively;  and  the  General  Government, 
because  it  is  of  such  magnitude,  and  touches  so  closely  both  inland  and 
ocean  commerce.  Our  situation  is  ver}^  peculiar;  neither  precedent  nor 
parallel  for  it  exists  in  history.  Extensive  rivers  have  for  the  most  part 
the  common  features  of:  sources  remote  from  the  sea;  various  tributary 
streams;  constant  disintegrating  power  and  action,  enriching  or  ruining 
low  lands  with  sedimentarj'-  deposits,  and  equalizing  the  flow. of  their 
own  waters — slow  in  broad  channels,  rapid  through  deep  gorges — in 
such  a  manner  that  the  beds  of  streams  are,  as  a  rule,  kept  serviceable 
to  the  exact  necessary  degree.  In  regions  where  the  alternate  cloud- 
less and  rainy  seasons  are  similar  to  those  of  California,  the  rule  is 
constant,  that  waters  are  loaded  by  freshets  with  earthy  matters.  The 
Mississippi,  the  Amazon,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Brahmapootra,  and  the 
Nile,  as  well  as  the  Sacramento,  and  rivers  of  its  class,  periodically 
sweep  to  the  sea  great  volumes  of  accumulated  waters  surcharged  with 
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detritus.  If  we  had  this  process  in  nature  alone  to  contend  against,  the 
Sacramento,  enriched  by  the  Feather  and  American  Eivers,  could  be 
trusted  to  keep  the  ancient  tenor  of  its  wa}',  and  preserve  a  commodious 
channel;  and  the  latter  streams  would  seldom  escape  from  their  banks. 
But  these  rivers  have  been  ruined  by  mining  operations.  The  great 
auriferous  area  drained  into  the  Sacramento  contains  scarcely  a  stream, 
natural  outlet  or  eseapeway,  that  has  not  been  filled  up  nearly  flush 
with  its  banks  through  all  the  level  places  with  tailings  from  mining 
claims;  and  deposits  of  the  same  material,  of  astonishing  depth,  charac- 
terize them  all  within  their  mountain  environs  We  have  no  system  of 
drainage  left,  either  natural  or  artificial,  that  is  at  all  proportionate  to 
the  large  watershed.  No  system  of  levees,  no  works  of  reclamation  can 
be  fairly  effected,  to  withstand  the  force  of  waters  practically  driven 
from  natural  waste vvays. 

ft  may  be  suggested,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  serious  condition 
of  aft'airs,  and  without  an}'  intention  to  start  a  discussion  that  might 
become  a  bitter  one  and  fail  to  etfect  much  good — work  being  needed 
more  than  argument — that  the  continuous  pouring  of  earth  into  our 
streams  by  miners,  whose  operations  are  necessarilj^  of  a  temporary 
character,  is  causing  the  constant  ruin  of  large  bodies  of  agricultural 
land  that  would  else  be  valuable  for  ages  to  come;  and  that  therefore  a 
sound  political  economy,  valuing  the  permanent  above  the  transient, 
demands  the  protection  of  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former. 
Deep  gravel  mining  is  said  to  have  been  scarcely  begun  in  this  State. 
There  seems  no  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that,  in  addition  to  ruin 
already  accomplished  b}'  tailings,  farming  and  pasture  lands  that  could 
be  otherwise  converted  into  permanent  homes,  valuable  to  their  owners 
and  to  the  commonwealth  for  all  time  to  come,  must  remain  abandoned 
in  order  that  miners  may  pursue  their  always  temporaiy  and  often 
merely  experimental  enterprises.  We  repeat,  that  this  phase  of  a  great 
problem  is  here  presented  as  a  fact  only — not  for  the  purpose  of  arguing 
from.  Our  desire  is  to  attract  discussion  and  elaborate  consideration  of 
the  situation,  rather  than  to  indulge  in  it. 

San  Pablo  Bay  is  necessarilj-  shoaling  with  great  rapidity;  that  of  San 
Francisco  is  receiving  vast  deposits.  The  drainage  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  California,  already  nearly  ruined  by  causes  alluded  to,  is  now 
seriously  checked  at  tide-water,  and  the  whole  subject  is  worthy  to  be 
gravely  exammed  by  the  General  Government,  and  treated  with  the 
best  engineering  skill  that  can  be  invoked. 

The  problem  of  irrigation  is  of  like  magnitude.  An  able  address  on 
the  subject  was  delivered  before  our  soeietj',  last  September,  by  Hon. 
Morris  M.  Estee.  It  will  be  found  in  our  report  of  transactions,  and  is 
worthy  of  thoughtful  attention.  The  subject  has  now  been  widely  dis- 
cussed by  competent  engineers;  has  been  debated  in  our  Legislature; 
has  attracted  the  notice  of  capitalists,  the  dail}^  press,  the  State  author- 
ities, and  the  General  Government.  It  yet  remains  true  that  nothing  on 
a  large  scale  has  been  accomplished.  The  superabundant  rains  of 
Winter  create  destroying  floods  and  escape  to  the  ocean,  while  the  piti- 
less Summer  heat  remains  untempered  in  our  inland  vallej's,  because  the 
water  has  run  to  waste.  This  is  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  question,  and  the  difiiculties  which  beset  its  solution.  It 
would  be  inappropriate  to  discuss  it  at  length  in  this  connection,  but  we 
desire  to  suggest  that  it  ought  to  receive  energetic  notice,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, an  unusual  degree  of  attention  from  every  member  of  this  society, 
and  from  every  citizen  having  the  true  interests  of  the  State  at  heart. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  for  consideration  by  the 
Legislature,  that  the  methods  of  collecting  and  preparing  statistical 
information  in  this  State  always  have  been  and  j'et  remain  quite  defec- 
tive; that  the  State  Agricultural  Society  should  have  the  duty  of  such 
collection  and  preparation  imposed  on  it  by  law;  and  that  mea-ns  to 
effectually  perform  the  work  should  be  supplied  by  the  State. 

E.  S.  CAKEY,  President. 
EoBERT  Beck,  Secretary. 
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FIS"A]^CIAL     EEPOET 


STATE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 


THE    YEAR    1874. 


Date. 

On  what  account. 

Amount. 

1874. 

Jan.  14 

(( 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  received  for  memberships  at  meeting... 

H.  E.  McCuen,  life  membership 

Repairing  Secretary's  office,  Pavilion 

^415  00 

50  00 

150  00 

Feb.  7 

J.  Moody,  seats  in  new  stand  at  last  Fair 

6  00 

Feb.  12 

A.  A.  W^ood,  account  of  rent  of  Park 

200  00 

March  7.... 

A.  A.  Wood,  account  of  rent  of  Park 

200  00 

April  — .... 

May  18 

(( 

(( 
July  22 

AuiTUSt    1 

A.  A.  Wood,  account  of  rent  of  Park 

A.  A.  Wood  (D.  0.  Mills  k  Co.),  rent  of  Park  ... 

Received  for  thirty  copies  of  Kunning  Rules 

Received  of  Thos.  McConuell,  life  membership... 
Received  of  A.  A.  Wood,  foi"  rent  of  Park 

200  00 

470  00 

7  50 

45  00 

544  00 

Received  for  six  copies  of  Racin*'"  Rules 

1  50 

August  1... 

The  following  amounts  were  contributed  to- 
ward the  removal  of  the  wall  at  the  Park: 

George  W.  Chesley 

20  t>0 

E.  M.  Skaggs  

20  00 

« 

W.  P.  Coleman 

20  00 

« 

H.  M   Bernard 

20  00 

(( 

Fred.  Cox 

20  00 

(( 

R.  Hamilton 

20  00 

(( 

W.  F.  Swimley 

20  00 

« 

C.  Traver 

20  00 

{< 

L.  L.  Baker 

20  00 

(( 

J.  M.  Keller 

20  00 

a 

Jerome  C.  Davis 

20  00 

(( 

Robert  Beck : 

20  00 
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Date. 

On  what  account. 

Amount. 

August  1... 

Dr.  Montgomery 

$20  00 

John  Bellmfcr 

10  00 

ii 

James  McGuire 

10  00 

tl 

Whyte  &  Nicholl 

10  00 

(C 

Drury  Melon e.. 

20  00 

(I 

C.  H.  Eoss 

20  00 

(I 

Keel  &  Barber 

5  00 

.  (C 

C.  H.  Swift 

10  00 

li 

E.  E.  Hamilton 

5  00 

ii 

Adams,  McNeil  &  Co 

10  00 

a 

J.  P.  Lowell 

5  00 

It 

Mooney 

10  00 

h 

Shepard 

2  50 

11 

Joseph  M.  Gribble 

5  00 

(( 

T.  D.  Scriver 

5  00 

(( 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co 

20  00 

« 

F.  W.  Fratt 

20  00 

(( 

Wilson  &  Mason 

10  00 

K 

J.  L.  Eoff. 

5  00 

(( 

Friend  <&  Terry 

10  00 

(C 

H.  C.  Johnson 

5  00 

(( 

David  S.  Taylor 

5  00 

K 

Thomas  Harper 

5  00 

(( 

H.  C.  Kirk 

10  00 

« 

2  50 

(( 

Cash 

2  00 

(( 

Nelson  &  Mason 

5  00 

(( 

Coburn 

2  50 

(( 

Gottleib  

2  50 

(( 

Morse  &  Co 

2  50 

(( 

F.  X.  Ebner 

10  00 

IC 

Phil.  Callahan 

10  00 

it 

Cash 

2  00 

u 

Cash 

3  00 

t( 

10  00 

IC 

William  Kneed  hat 

10  00 

It 

Grant  H.  Surinirer , 

10  00 

tt 

i            o 

Park e r  &  Perry 

5  00 

tt 

L.  B.  Moon 

5  00 

tt 

J.  E  Mooney 

5  00 

,           '< 

E.  E.  Ames 

10  00 

tl 

John  Ey an 

5  00 

tt 

L.  E.  Crane 

2  50 

tt 

N.  L.  Drew  &  Co 

40  00 

tl 

C.  H.  Green • 

10  00 

tt 

Chris.  Green 

20  00 

tl 

10  00 

tl 

J.  Wetzlar 

20  00 

tt 

D.  C.  Patten 

5  00 

tt 

General  A.  Eedington ..... 

20  00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


August  1...,  Smith  &  ^Yilliams 

Booth  &  Co 

W.  F.  Knox 

Horace  Adams 

R.  C.  "Woolworth 

Schreiber  <fc  Howell 

J.  B.  Simmes 

Thomas  Atchison 

C.  W.  Claris 

A.  A.  Woods 

Edgar  Mills 

Albert  Gallatin , 

Charles  Coyle 

William  Ha wki n s 

Mike  Bryte 

Mike  E/White 

Grand  Hotel  (By  Poorman  &  Chandler) 

Joh n  Farren 

William  Young 

F.  F.  Dolan 

Gus.  Gotthold 

Cash 

Morris  Haley 

Gruhler  &  Brothers 

Joseph  Hill 

Bronner  &  Deninger 

Laufkotter  Brothers 

John  Luebbering 

A.  Lehman 

George  E  o  w  I  a  n  d 

E.  Jacobs 

Sweetser  &  Alsip 

J.  R.  Brown 

James  Carolan 

William  Hamilton 

C.  L.  J^ewton 

A.  S.  Hopkins 

G.  S.  Wait 

Mr.  Frazier 

■Locke  ct  Lavenson 

Lipman  it  Co 

P.  Gruhler 

G.  H.  Swinerton 

Cash 

Geo rge  Loren z 

M.  R.  Eose 

E   Green 

E.  L.  Billinirs. 


620  00 
40  00 
10  00 

5  00 

5  00 
10  00 

5  00 
10  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
10  00 
10  00 
2''»  00 

2  50 
40  00 

1 

2 

2 

5 
1 
2 

10  00 
5  00 
2  50 
5  00 
5  00 

2  50 
10  00 

3  00 
10  00 

5  00 

20  00 

20  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

20  00 

10  00 

5  00 

2  00 

10  00 

2  00 

■9  f^n 


3_(agri-j 
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Transactions  op  the 


Date. 

On  ■what  account. 

Amount. 

August  1... 

11 

D.'M.  McMullen 

110  00 
5  00 

J.  I^ock 

« 

Bernardi  &  Selna 

2  00 

(( 

J,  A.  Dxx^y 

5  00 

(( 

A.  S.  Crtible 

10  00 

(( 

P.  H.  Eussell 

10  00 

(f 

.John  Butcher 

2  50 

ii 

KJebitz  &  Green 

5  00 

ii 

George  W.  Wick 

2  50 

u 

L.  Kellofffif 

1  00 

(( 

L.  A.  XJpaon 

2  50 

u 

Gleeson  &  Fell , 

2  50 

a 

JR.  C.  Clark 

20  00 

ii 

E.  A.  Burr 

5  00 

It 

J.  B.  Frost 

5  00 

ti 

Lee  Stanley 

5  00 

u 

Gerber  &  L/orenz 

5  00 

u 

W.  C  Hopping 

10  00 

(( 

J.  J.  Green 

20  00 

ii 

J.  T.  Stoil 

5  00 

(I 

Horatio  H urd 

5  00 

a 

Mohr&  York 

5  00 

(( 

F.  S.  George , 

2  50 

a 

H.  M.  Larue 

10  00 

a 

F.  Ft.  Dray 

10  00 

a 

B.  A.  Farr 

5  00 

a 

H.  Eldred 

5  00 

(( 

J.  H.  Groth 

5  00 

(( 

Jones,  Giveus  &  Co 

5  00 

(( 

J.  J.  Bauer 

5  00 

<( 

H.  0.  Se3^mour 

5  00 

Daniel  Brown 

H.  C.  Harrison 

5  00 
5  00 

(( 

E.  H.  Miller 

20  00 

ii 

E.  M.  Fry 

20  00 

iC 

William  Bassett 

10  00 

ii 

J.  H.  Miller 

2  50 

ii 

J.  C.  Eoley 

10  00 

a 

T.  B.  McFarland 

5  00 

a 

Chris.  Weisel 

10  00 

a 

Joseph  Davis 

5  00 

ii 

Creed  Haymond 

5  00 

ti 

Fox  &  Strutz 

10  00 

It 

James  Han  Ion 

5  00 

a 

D.  Cooper 

10  00 

it 

Bever  &  Townscnd 

10  00 

ti 

Thomas  Guinean 

10  00 

11 

Gerber  Brothers 

5  00 

it 

H.  S.  Crocker  tt  Co 

20  00 

(( 

Ed.  Cadwalader 

5  00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amouni 

§5 

00 

2 

50 

5 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

20 

00 

2 

50 

5 

00 

5 

00 

10 

00 

20 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

10 

00 

100 

00 

400 

00 

500 

00 

50 

00 

50 

00 

3,000 

00 

780 

GO 

1,000 

00 

112 

00 

38 

70 

71 

50 

20 

00 

67 

45 

5 

75 

40 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

50 

00 

130 

00 

175 

25 

2,372 

75 

1,891 

05 

400 

00 

3,106 

95 

1,020 

50 

375 

00 

2,365 

80 

847- 

00 

400 

00 

300 

00 

400 

00 

225 

00 

Auirust  1. 


Sept.  1.. 
Sept.  5.. 
Sept.  19 

(C 
C( 
IC 

Sept.  21 


Sept.  22. 
Sept.  23. 


Fran k  Rud el , 

James  J.  Agard 

John  N.  Andrews 

P.  L.  Hickman 

J.  P.  Larue 

D.  W.  Earl 

S.  H.  Harris 

J.  A.  Stewart 

Samuel  Pedington 

R.  C.  Terry 

Robert  Gardner 

Van  Heusen  &  Huntoon 

M.  Toomey 

H.  Wachhorst 

Robert  Allen 

James  Du  Boise 

Richard  Woods,  brick  from  west  wall , 

A.  A.  Woods,  account  of  rent  of  Park 

A.  A.  Woods,  account  of  rent  of  Park 

Charles  McLaughlin,  life  membership 

James  H.  Miller,  life  membership 

Killip  tt  Co.,  pool  privilege 

Memberships  sold  at  the  Pavilion  previous  to 

10  A.  M 

A.  A.  Woods,  account  of  rent  of  Park 

F.  Cox,  rent  of  sale  stands 

P.  Cox,  old  lumber 

A.  S.  Greenlaw,  account,  cider  privilege 

A.  L.  Eoff,  back  entrance  money 

Commissions    on    sales    of    stock,    donated    by 

Killip  A:  Co 

Fred.  Cox,  sale  receipts 

A.  Menke,  life  membership 

P.  T.  Williamson,  life  membership 

Geo.  Cadwaladcr,  life  membership 

Adin  Bullard,  life  membership 

L.  L.  Lj^nch,  bar  privilege 

Restaurant  privilege  at  Pavilion 

Ticket  receipts  at  Park 

Ticket  receipts. at  Pavilion 

Entries  to  purse  No.  1 

Ticket  receipts  at  Park 

Ticket  receipts  at  Pavilion 

Entries  to  purse  No.  2 

Ticket  receipts  at  Park 

Ticket  receipts  at  Pavilion 

Entries  to  purse  No.  3 

Entries  to  purse  No.  5 — No.  4  did  not  fill 

Entries  to  purse  No.  6 

Entries  to  purse  No.  7 

• 
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Transactions  of  the 


Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amoun 

t. 

$350 

00 

2  '^52 

40 

893 

55 

600 

00 

375 

00 

4,425 

85 

637 

00 

400 

00 

300 

00 

1,500 

00 

1,514 

35 

318 

50 

600 

GO 

525 

00 

229 

00 

52 

50 

10 

00 

64 

00 

110 

00 

50 

00 

50 

00 

10 

00 

10 

50 

1 

50 

2 

50 

430 

00 

285 

00 

14,000 

00 

40 

00 

43 

00 

45 

00 

5 

00 

500 

00 

50 

00 

20 

00 

5 

00 

10 

00 

5 

00 

2 

50 

10 

00 

5 

00 

10 

00 

400 

00 

10 

00 

9 

00 

10,000 

00 

10 

00 

5 

00 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  24 

i( 

(( 

a 

Sept.  25 

(C 

u 
(< 

Sept.  26 

u 

a 

Sept.  28 


Oct.  19 
Oct.  21 

a 

Oct.  26 


Nov.  12 
Dec.  5... 

Dec.  9... 
Dec.  10., 


Entries  to  special  purse 

Ticket  receipts  fit  Park 

Ticket  receipts  at  Pavilion 

Entries  to  purse  No.  9 

Entries  to  purse  No.  11 

Ticket  receipts  at  Park 

Ticket  receipts  at  Pavilion 

Entries  to  purse  No.  12 

Entries  to  purse  No.  13 

Entries  to  special  purse 

Ticket  receipts  at  Park 

Ticket  receipts  at  Pavilion 

Entries  to  purse  No.  14 

Entries  to  purse  No.  15 

Ticket  receipts  at  Park 

Ticket  receipts  at  Pavilion , 

Fine,  purse  No.  — 

Rut'us  Lowell,  entrance  to  regatta 

M.  D.  Boruek,  seats  at  Park,  new  stand 

F.  Foster,  life  membership , 

A.  K.  P.  Harmon,  life  membership , 

H.  G.  Williams,  subscription  to  move  west  wall. 

Bush  Bros.,  subscription  to  move  west  wall , 

Six  copies  Punning  Rules 

R.  E.  Gogings,  subscription  to  move  west  wall.. 
Memberships  sold  by  E.  B.  Ryan  (eighty-six)... 

Entrance  to  sweepstakes  at  Park 

State  appropriation  warrant  sold  for 

M.  D.  Boruek,  seats  new  stand  sold  at  Pavilion. 
Fred.  Cox,  sale  of  pens  at  Park 

A.  Ross,  life  membership 

J.  J.  Felter,  subscripton  to  move  west  wall. 

Board  of  Supervisors,  building  stairs 

H.  W.  Schacht,  life  membership 

B.  Mills,  subscription  to  move  west  wall 

S.  Redington,  subscription  to  move  west  wall... 

R.  C.  Terrj^,  subscription  to  move  west  wall 

H.  Wachhorst,  subscription  to  move  west  wall. 
R.  E.  Gogings,  subscription  to  move  west  wall.. 

Bush  Bros.,  subscription  to  move  west  wall 

R.  C.  Cravens,  subscription  to  move  west  wall.. 

Phil.  Seheld,  subscription  to  move  west  wall 

A.  A.  Woods,  account  of  rent  of  Park 

Daniel  Flint,  subscription  to  mave  west  wall.... 
Wilkes'  Spirit  of  the   Times,  returned  subscrip- 
tion for  volume  two,  Stud  Book - 

Drury  Melone,  loan 

Sacramento  Hussars,  rent  of  Armory,  November 

and  December , 

Sacramento  Zouaves,  rent  of  Armorj^,  on  account 
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Date. 

Pec.  10.. 

Dec.  29.. 

1875. 
Jan.  16.. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Sacramento  Zouaves,  rent  of  Armory,  on  account. 

Emmet  Guard,  rent  of  Armorj^ 

A.' A.  Woods,  account  of  rent  of  Park 


City  Guard,   rent  of  Armory,   November    and 

December 

Sarsfield  Guard,  rent  of  Armory 


1874. 
Jan.  IB... 
Jan.  17... 

Jan.  21... 

(( 

Jan.  24... 
Jan.  25... 
Jan.  27... 
Jan.  29... 


Jan.  31... 
Feb.  7... 
Feb.  10. 

Feb.  11. 
Feb.  12. 

Feb.  14. 
Feb.  16. 

u 

Feb.  24. 


Feb.  27. 
Feb.  28. 


Total. 


EXPENDITURES. 


By  amount  overdrawn  on  Treasurer  in  1873... 

Anton  Menke,  paper  basket •••• 

Taxes  on  lots  bought  of  Gardner  k  Coleman.. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Stevenson,  premium 

Hacramento  Bee,  advertising 

M.  Hanrahan,  wood 

C.  Zimmermacher,  setting  trees  at  Park 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  January,  1874 

Expenses,  per  bill  tiled 

Lumber  for  boxing  trees 

J.  M.  Boardman,  office  signs • 

Thomas  Hammond,  boxing  trees  at  Park 

George    W.    Mayberry,    boxing  and    trimming 

trees  at  Park • 

James  Parsons,  premium,  1873 

E  L.  Brooks,  premium,  1873 

Keller,  Hines,  Thomas  &  Co.,  premium,  1873 

W.  C.  Alford,  balance  for  setting  trees,  etc 

E.  Alford,  labor  at  Park 

I.  Eberhart,  premium,  1^72 

Dewey  &  Co.,  plate  Alfileria 

Express  charges • •; ••••••• 

F.  S.    George,   interest   on    lots    on    b    and   n, 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets , 

G   G.  W.  Morgan,  filling  diplomas,  1872 

Stedman,  Brower  &  Lyons,  Gray's  Atlas  of  the 

United  States 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  February,  1874 

Postage  stamps 

Filling  diplomas 

California  Directory 

Porter  cleaning  office 

Delivering  diplomas 

Postage  stamps 

Delivering  diplomas 

Brooms 


$5  00 

10  00 

500  00 


10  00 

10  00 


),651  85 


S49  47 

4  00 

8  55 

5  00 
3  50 

10  00 

32  50 

166  6Q 

9  50 
41  60 

7  00 
31  50 


101 

50 

3 

00 

15 

00 

10 

00 

86 

10 

37 

50 

20 

00 

7 

50 

50 

93 

75 

3 

75 

20 

00 

166 

66 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00 

5 

00 

1 

00 

2 

50 

1 

00 

75 
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Transactions  of  the 


Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Feb.  28. 


March  4.... 
March  6.... 
March  12. 
March  21. 
March  24. 
May  18.... 


May  20 
June  3.. 
June  5. 
June  6., 

June  8.. 
June  10 
June  11 

a 
c: 

June  12 
June  13 


Porter,  care  office 

Postage  stamps 

Matches 

Eyan  &  Miller's  bill 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  March 

Hunt  &  Anderson,  lumber  bill 

C.  Zimmermacber,  labor  at  Park 

A.  Miess,  plowing  and  labor  at  Park 

A.  Miess,  plowing  and  labor  at  Park 

Robert  Williamson,  shade  trees 

Post  office  bill 

Stamps,  currency,  ten  dollars 

W.  C.  Alford,  labor 

Powers  &  Henderson's  bill 

Hauling  reports  to  office 

Cleaning  office,  one  month 

Filling  diploma 

One  dozen  pencils 

Cleaning  office 

Eobert  Beck,  salarj^  for  April 

M.  Hanrahan,  for  wood 

H.  Wachhorst,  silverware 

D.  B.  Stewart,  labor  on  new  stand 

Barnes  &  Barber's  bill 

C.  Zimmermacber,  labor  on  new  stand 

W.  Slater,  labor  on  new  stand 

S.  H.  Davis'  bill 

F.  MahuU,  labor  on  new  stand 

D.  H.  Woods,  premium 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  May 

L.  F.  Allen,  thirteen  volumes  American   Herd 

Book 

George  Wilkes'  Stud  Book  and  Trotting  Register 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  diploma  frames 

H.  Johnson,  moving  stand 

P.  M.  Chatterton,  new  stand 

James  McGraw,  new  stand 

John  Hollihan,  new  stand 

W.  Landerkin,  new  stand 

F.  M.  Marshall,  new  stand 

M.  Fielder 

H.  Kelley 

Jos.  Council 

Charles  Ott 

N.  Hathaway 

James  Voorhies 

Austin  Cook 

W.  Slater,  account  new  stand 

J.  W.  !Neff,  new  stand 

R.  Butterfield,  new  stand 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


June  13. 


June 
June 


17. 
27. 


June  30. 
Julj'  3... 


July  8.., 
July  13. 


John  Liness,  new  stand 

R.  C.  Gilchrist,  new  stand 

James  Touhey,  new  stand 

Preston,  new  stand 

W.  C.  Alford 

D.  F.  Longstreet 

John  Liness,  new  stand 

H.  C.  Johnson,  moving  stand 

Hamburger  &  Co.,  two  boxes , 

Hauling  reports  to  Wells,  Fai'go  &  Co 

Post  Office  orders 

Hauling  reports  to  \yells,  Fargo  &  Co 

Filling  diploma 

Post  Office  stamps 

Trotting  Pules  and  express  charges 

Joseph  Cat'rich,  work  on  new  stand 

James  Felter,  work  on   new  stand 

Cleaning  office 

James  McGraw,  work  on  new  stand 

Pobert  Beck,  salary  for  June 

H.  Kelly,  work  on  new  stand 

F.  M.  Marshall 

William  Landerkin 

Charles  Ott 

Austin  Cook 

John  Hollihan 

J.  H.  Cooper 

William  Slater 

W.  A.  Sharon 

F.Fiedler 

J.  W.  Neff. 

L.  Preston 

P.  M.  Chatterton 

G.  W.  Mayberry 

N.  Hathaway 

James  Voorhies. 

James  Touhey,  work  on  new  stand  

W.  F.  Traxell,  work  on  new  stand 

AV.  F.  Traxell,  work  on  new  stand 

James  Voorhies,  work  on  new  stand 

P.  M.  Chatterton,  work  on  new  stand 

N.  Hathaway,  work  on  new  stand 

Charles  Geston,  work  on  new  stand 

Cox  &  Co.,  nails  for  new  stand 

Laufkotter  Brothers'  bill 

P.  M.  Chatterton,  labor  on  new  stand 

Miss  M.  A.  Picard,  premium 

Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  dressing  and 

trimming  timbers  for  new  stand 


UO   00 

13 

75 

18 

75 

18 

75 

30 

00 

67 

87 

24 

00 

100 

00 

1 

00 

75 

75 

1 

00 

75 

9 

05 

8 

50 

1 

50 

2 

50 

5 

00 

25 

00 

166 

66 

21 

75 

55 

00 

40 

00 

15 

00 

37 

50 

26 

25 

10 

00 

40 

00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

10 

00 

20 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

25 

00 

15 

00 

8 

94 

78 

00 

20 

00 

25 

00 

15 

00 

8 

50 

1 

50 

37 

56 

10 

00 

505  50 
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Teansactions  of  the 


Date. 

On  what  account. 

Amount. 

July  27 

Express  charges  on   Stud   Book   and   Trotting 
Kegulations  

$2  65 

(( 

Post  Office  stamps 

9  05 

(C 

Express  charges  on  membership  Turf  Congress.. 
Daily  Record,  advertising 

1  50 

7  50 

li 

John  Perry,  hauling  pipe  to  Park 

3  00 

(.' 

Thomas  McConnell,  premium,  1871 

20  00 

July  29 

King  &  Morse,  shingling  for  new  stand 

78  77 

Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  dressing  lum- 
ber for  new  stand 

20  00 

July  31 

August  1... 

Conrad  &  Hews,  shingling  new  stand 

52  32 

Charles  Sexton,  shingling  new  stand 

133  76 

(( 

AV.  Landerkin,  work  on  new  stand 

30  00 

(. 

R.  Butterfield,  work  on  new  stand 

12  00 

(( 

W.  A.  Sharon,  work  on  new  stand 

20  00 

(( 

Austin  Cook,  work  on  new  stand 

40  00 

(( 

M.  Fiedler,  work  on  new  stand 

30  00 

F.  M.  Marshall,  work  on  new  stand 

E.  S.  Teder,  work  on  new  stand 

20  00 
25  00 

(( 

James  Touhey,  work  on  new  stand 

40  00 

il 

J.  W.  Neflf,  work  on  new  stand 

20  00 

(( 

William  Slater,  work  on  new  stand 

20  00 

li 

N.  Hathaway,  work  on  new  stand 

15  00 

ti 
li 

L.  Preston  (by  Chatterton),  work  on  new  stand. 
James  Voorhies,  work  on  new  stand 

10  00 
20  00 

it 

N.  R.  Hathaway,  work  on  new  stand 

20  00 

a 

F.  M.  Marshall,  work  on  new  stand , 

30  00 

11 

M.  Fiedler,  work  on  new  stand 

31  00 

it 

William  Slater,  work  on  new  stand 

20  00 

it 

L.  Tomlin,  work  on  new  stand 

12  00 

tt 

William  Landerkin,  work  on  new  stand...  ;.... 

William  Sharon,  work  on  new  stand 

20  00 
10  00 

It 
li 

P.  M.  Chatterton,  work  on  new  stand 

Austin  Cook,  work  on  new  stand 

20  00 

21  87 

(( 

P.  M.  Chatterton,  work  on  new  stand 

18  13 

August  29.. 

Gas  bill ^ 

3  75 

Post  Office  bill 

4  00 

Express  charges  on  ornaments  for  roof  at  Park. 
Post  Office  stam^is,  $10,  currency 

30 
9  20 

(( 

Newspapers 

1  00 

Express  charges  on  posters  to  San  Francisco 

Sacramento  Record,  advertising,  etc 

50 
11  25 

(( 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  July,  1874 

166  66 

It 

R.  C.  Gilchrist,  bahince  paid  hands  on  new  stand. 
W.  C.  Alford,  for  labor 

12  50 
10  00 

11 

G.  W.  May  berry,  for  labor 

100  00 

It 

J.  D.  King 

5  70 

(t 

H.  Whitaker,  whitewashinsr 

100  00 

li 
il 

James  Touhey  and  —  Alford,  shingling  stand.... 
Philip  Flynn,  order 

20  82 
15  00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


August  29..   H.  C.  Johnson,  moving  Judges'  stand 

S.  Briggs,  labor 

P.  M.  Chatterton,  new  stand 

J.  W.  Neff,  new  stand 

Chs.  Ott,  new  stand 

William  Landerkin,  new  stand 

James  Voorhies,  new  stand 

N.  Huthaway,  new  stand 
August  31..  Eobt.  Beck,  salary,  August,  1874 

L.  Preston,  labor  at  Park 

Sept.   1 E.  T.  Yondus,  carpenter,  new  stand 

Sejjt.  3 Wni.  Sharon,  carpenter,  new  stand 

N.  Hatbawaj',  labor  on  new  stand,  etc 

Samuel  Anderson,  at  Park 

Thomas  McNeil,  at  Park 

Amos  Turner 

Sept.  7 William  Prather,  labor  at  Pavilion 

Sept.  11....    Chas.  Rulanil,  carpenter  at  Park 

"f  Jas.  Voorhees,  carpenter  new  stand 

Sept.   12...,   J.  E.  Webber,  carpenter  at  Park 

Spirit  of  the  Times 

(.y.w  decomposed  granite 
Sept.   15....    R.  Buttei'field,  new  stand 

Geo.  W.  Maj^berry,  new  stand 

P.  M.  Chatterton,  new  stand 

C.  Ott,  new  stand. 

Wm.  Landerkin,  new  stand,  balance 
Sept.   17....    W.  L.  Herndon,  brick  work,  new  stand 

A.  Meiss.  at  Park 
Sept.  21....    Monroe  Haight,  labor  at  Park 

C.  Mitchell,  cleaning   stables 

Wm.  Ellis,  labor  at  Park 

Two  loads  dirt  for  Pavilion 

Hauling  books  to  Park 

James  Cornell,  new  stand 

W.  T.  Cornell,  new  stand 

Envelopes,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co 

Telegram 

Spirit  of  the  Times,  advertising 

W.  C.  Alf'ord,  new  stand 

John  McLaughlin 

Car  tickets 

C,  H.  Krobs,  painting  new  stand 

Bullard,  whitewashing  at  Park 

John  Galvin,  hauling  dirt  for  Pavilion 

L.  Graves,  whitewashing  at  Park 

Purses  to  races  during  the  Fair 
Sept.  22....    Purses  to  races  during  the  Fair 


$38 

00 

15 

00 

10 

00 

35 

00 

15 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

166 

66 

34 

37 

1 

17 

62 

00 

50 

00 

15 

00 

5 

00 

21 

25 

27 

50 

20 

00 

132 

00 

32 

00 

50 

16 

00 

98 

00 

160 

00 

175 

00 

200 

00 

135 

50 

63 

25 

50 

00 

7 

50 

2 

00 

5 

00 

2 

50 

75 

50 

00 

46 

00 

1 

00 

50 

130 

00 

20 

00 

32 

50 

25 

200 

00 

30 

00 

5 

00 

31 

25 

2,450 

00 

2,000 

00 

4 ('agri-s 
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Transactions  of  the 


Date. 


On  what  account. 


Sept.  23. 
Sept.  24. 
Sept.  25, 

■Sept.  26, 

a 

Sept.  28, 


Purses  to  races  during  the  Fair. 
Purses  to  races  during  the  Fair. 
Purses  to  races  during  the  Fair 
Purses  to  races  during  the  Fair 
Purses  to  races  during  the  Fair, 
Purses  to  races  during  the  Fair, 

M.  W.  Willis,  for  music 

W.  S.  Manlove  (1873),  premium 

S.  B.  Emerson,  premium 

Charles  Clark,  premium 

William  Boots,  premium 

William  Hamilton,  premium 

W.  A.  Finley,  premium 

Chris.  Thodt,  premium 

A.  Nevvbauer,  premium 

John  Hall,  premium 

It.  S.  Thompson,  premium 

N-  Gilmore,  premium 

L.  Pierce,  premium 

L.  Comstock,  premium 

Jesse  Sutton,  premium 

Jones  &  Co.,  premium 

J.  T.  Bailey,  premium  

C.  Younger,  premium 

W.  B.  Gibson,  premium 

McCarty  &  Lapham,  premium... 

Severance  &  Peet,  premium 

William  Blacow,  premium 

John  Munson,  premium 

E.  Sparks,  premium 

Jesse  D.  Carr,  premium , 

J.  P.  Sargent,  premium 

E.  S.  Eaton,  premium 

W.  F.  McCracken,  premium , 

George  Bemont,  premium 

John  C.  Boggs,  premium 

M.  Wick,  premium 

M.  Biggs,  premium 

M.  Biggs,  premium 

Charles  Green,  premium 

Murray  &  Watt,  j^remium , 

James  McComb,  premium 

James  Green,  premium 

B.  A.  Bridgford,  premium , 

William  Friel,  premium 

J.  Sessions,  premium 

W.  P.  A.  Craig,  premium 

Jeff.  Bridgford,  premium 

M.  Hopkins,  premium 

Leland  Stanford,  premium , 
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On  what  account. 


Amount. 

820 

00 

15 

00 

40 

00 

20 

00 

50 

00 

30 

00 

40 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

3 

00 

25 

00 

5 

00 

50 

00 

3u 

00 

105 

00 

18 

00 

E.  H.  Miller,  premium 

John  Gosling,  premium 

W.  B.  Carr,  premium 

E.  Price,  premium 

Jesse  D.  Carr,  premium 

G.  W.  Hancock,  premium 

J.  J.  Bell,  premiutn 

J.  C.  Mills,  premium 

A.  Parker,  premium 

W.  D.  Fickett,  premium 

P.  J.  Hopper,  premium 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Woods,  premium 

Nichols  ct  Co.,  premium 

S.  Treat,  premium 

Capital  Woolen  Mills,  premium 

T.  K.  Stewart,  premium 

H.  Hellge,  premium 

T.  W.  Strobridge,  premium 

James  Glide,  premium 

Miss  A.  J.  Gerrish,  prertiium 

Mrs.  L.  Howe,  premium 

VVm.  Hamilton,  premium 

John  Berry,  premium 

L.  Johnson,  premium 

Mme.  Anna  Getz  Lucas,  premium 

Mrs.  Store h,  premium 

Mrs.  M.  Favero,  premium 

H.  A.  Brompton,  premium , 

H.  Hamel 

Bassett  &  Miller,  premium , 

Joseph  Cairn  Simpson,  premium , 

Robert  Cowne,  premium , 

Eeturned  E.  W.  Haine,  for  extra  tickets  pur 

chased 

F.  S.  George,  premium 

John  Neil,  premium 

R.  A.  Pose,  premium , 

L.  C.  Powers,  premium 

Mrs.  Murphj^  premium 

Mrs.  Lyon,  premium 

Mrs.  J.  Seibenthaler,  premium 

Mansfield,  Wing  6c  Co.,  premium 

Al.  Smith,  premium , 

C.  P.  Henley,  premium 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  premium 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Clark 

M.  Kesler 

E.  F.  Aiken 

Mrs.  F.  Aiken , 

Miss  Kittle  Almond 


5  00 
40  00 
25  00 


10 

00 

5 

00 

100 

00 

40 

00 

40 

00 

35 

00 

3 

00 

5 

00 

90 

00 

17 

50 

25 

00 

40 

00 

20 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

40 

00 

5 

00 

72 

50 

40 

00 

8 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

50 

00 

20 

00 

100 

00 

5 

00 

15 

00 

13 

00 

10  00 
3  00 
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Teansactions  op  the 


Miss  M.  Donovan 

Miss  H.  E.  Sprague 

J.  R.  Nickeson. 

Aitken  &  Luce. 

C.  Gurgis , 

Mrs.  as.  Hartwell. 

Miss  J.  M.  Pierce 

Mrs.  H.  Coole 

Daniel  Mason. 

A.  Menke. 

P.  Fisher. 

Alexander  McKay 

John  Heninff. 

M.  Butler 

C.  H.  Theis. 

William  Kendall. 

W.  Fern 

Thomas  Edwards 

Bergman  Brothers. 

Sacramento  Valley  BeVt  Sugar  Comj^any. 

C.  W.  Hoyt ; 

Madame  Cecil  Eomer 

Emerson  Johnson,  police  at  Park 

James  Coffee,  police  at  Park 

Eeel  &  Childs,  grain  at  Park 

William  Holt,  ticket  clerk  at  Park 

William  Holt,  watchman  at  Pavilion 

E.  A.  Burr,  hay  and  grain  at  Park 

John  Toomey,  hack  hire 

Robert  Anderson,  smokestacks  at  Park..,. 

A.  Griibbs,  hauling  chain,  etc 

Calvyn  &  Chipman,  painting  signs  at  Park. 

James  Comill,  labor  at  Park 

M.  Sprague,  hay  at  Park 

W.  C.  Alford,  labor  at  Park 

M.  Fiedler,  labor  at  Park., 

C.  P.  R.  R.  bill 

J.  Wicker,  carpenter  work  at  Park , 

J.  Cooper,  carpenter  work  at  Park 

M.  Toomey,  straw  at  Park 

R.  Butterfield,  carpenter  work  at  Park 

C.  Sexton,  carpenter  work  at  Park 

N.  R.  Hathaway,  carpenter  work  at  Park. 

R.  Johnson,  work  at  Park 

John  Nicholson,  police  at  Park 

F.  M.  Marshall,  carpenter  work  at  Park... 
F.  M.  Marshall,  carpenter  work  at  Park.... 

John  Isaacs,  police  at  Park 

Diego  Morales,  police  at  Park 

Pat.  Branigau,  police  at  Park 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


G.  F.  Lange,  police  at  Park 

N.  Ray,  labor  at  Park 

Wm.  N.  Cheauer,  stairs  at  Park 

W.  H.  Allen,  stairs  at  Park 

L.  Preston,  work  at  Park 

N.  J.  Toll,  work  at  Park 

S.  W.  Perry,  work  at  Park 

Ed.  Hesser,  work  at  Park 

M.  Fiedler,  work  at  Park 

Isaac  Galloway,  work  at  Park 

Gregor}^  Nation,  work  at  Park 

W.  E.  Wise,  blacksmith  bill  at  Park.... 

W.  H.  Hatch,  carpenter  at  Park 

Wm.  Slater,  carpenter  at  Park 

P.  M.  Chatterton,  carpenter  at  Park.... 

C.  H   Trumbull,  carpenter  at  Park 

Jas.  Touhe}',  carpenter  at  Park 

Jas.  Touhey,  carpenter  at  Park 

Jas.  H.  Kent,  hay  at  Park 

Bill  of  stakeboats  for  regatta 

E.  Barnard,  gate-keeper  at   Park 

Jesse  Sutton,  watchman  at  Park 

T.  J.  Whalan,  at  Park 

T.  D.  Scriver,  hack  driver 

North  Wellington,  reporters' stand 

John  W.  Earl,  labor  at  Park 

F.  F.  Johnson,  labor  at  Park 

Louis  Whiting,  tending  stand  at  Park. 

J.  S.  Williams,  at  Park 

L.  Preston,  police  at  Park 

H.  Tooraey,  team  at  Park 

C.  Curtin,  police  at  Park 

Samuel  Deal,  police  at  Park 

W.  H.  Todd,  police  at  Park 

E.  B.  Carpenter,  police  at  Park 

J.  Johnson,  police  at  Park 

Antonio,  police  at  Park 


E.  Hess,  police  at  Park  sti 

G.  W.  White 

Painter  &  Co.,  electrotype  of  stand 

John  P.  Linton,  at  Pavilion 

B.  H.  Coville,  carpenter  at  Pavilion 

A.  Keithly,  watchman  at  Pavilion 

W.  G.  English,  ticket  clerk  at  Pavilion. 
James  Harney,  ticket  clerk  at  Pavilion. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  chambermaid 

Charles  Bonta,  ticket  clerk  at  Park 

Charles  Bonta,  ticket  clerk  at  Pavilion. 

Restaurant  bill  for  watchmen 

J.  V.  Hall,  examiner  and  fireman 


Amount. 


§24 

00 

17 

50 

24 

00 

24 

00 

15 

00 

28 

00 

28 

00 

56 

00 

58 

50 

15 

00 

9 

50 

13 

00 

30 

00 

185 

00 

15 

00 

6 

00 

85 

GO 

20 

00 

7 

50 

7 

50 

9 

00 

6 

00 

24 

00 

20 

00 

19 

00 

24 

00 

38 

00 

40 

00 

28 

00 

28 

00 

4 

00 

28 

00 

35 

00 

44 

00 

24 

00 

28 

00 

8 

00 

28 

00 

28 

00 

46 

50 

20 

00 

6  00 

36 

00 

35 

00 

35 

00 

17 

50 

30 

00 

12 

00 

5 

00 

120 

00 

30 


Transactions  op  the 


Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Sept.  28 '  F.  J.  Lewis,  life  membership  certificates 

Charles  Hunt,  carpenter  at  Pavilion 

Elisha  Youdder,  carpenter  at  Pavilion 

Elisha  Youdder,  carpenter  on  Pavilion  stairs.... 

John  Voorhees,  carpenter  on  stairs 

Nelson  Wilcox,  carpenter  at  Pavilion 

Nelson  Wilcox,  carpenter  on  Pavilion  stairs 

H.  Burnett,  carpenter  at  Pavilion 

3 r r s .  M  e  Ki  n  n  e  r 

W.  A.  Eansom,  clerk  at  Pavilion 

J.  E.  Stoughtonburg,  entr}^  clerk 

W.  H.  Pajaie,  attornej"  for  B.  Hoj^t,  entry  clerk. 

J.  T.  Griffits,  bill  for  sheeting 

Baker  Stable,  bill  for  keeping  sheep . 

S.  Lipman  &  Co.,  bill , 

George  Pardee,  bill  detective  ticket 

Aaron  Nathan,  bill 

F.  A.  Miller,  premium  and  display  of  flowers 

Lelia  Curtis  &  Co.,  woodcut  of  stand , 

C.  L.  Knowles,  on  Pavilion 

J.  Liness,  balance  for  work  on  stand 

George  Pardee,  royalty  on  tickets  and  services. 

Hiram  Clark,  on  Pavilion 

Chauncey  Kane,  driving  race 

D.  M.  Eeavis,  premium 

D.  M.  Eeavis,  purse 

Thos.  Winters,  premium 

H.  Whitaker,  balance  whitewashing 

Landrum  &  Rogers,  premium , 

W.  J.  Prather,  premium 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Miller,  premium , 

John  Smith,  premium , 

Carl  Halverson,  premium , 

AV.  S.  Manlove,  premium 

D.  H.  Quinu,  premium 

J.  F.  Hill,  premium , 

L.  F.  Chamberlin,  premium , 

W.  C.  Nelson,  premium 

Carl  Halverson,  premium 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  September 

Robert  Beck,  premium 

Robert  Beck,  extra  clerk  hire,  etc 

Expense,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express 

Expense,  pins 

Thos.  Ma}-,  freight  bill 

J.  W.  Netf,  carpenter  at  Park 

G.  \Y.  Maj'berry,  carpenter  at  Park 

F.  M.  Marshall,  carpenter  at  Park 

M.  Kraker,  premium 

F.  Gabrille,  premium 


October  5.. 
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Date. 


Octobei'  5.. 


On  what  account. 


October  6.. 


October  9. 


October  10 


Mrs.  T.  D.  Scriver,  tournament 

F.  M.  Chapmiin,  livery  bill , 

W.  A.  Shiiron,  carpenter  at  Park , 

P.  M.  Chatterton,  carpenter  at  Park 

F.  J.  Lewis,  premium 

Jesse  Slaughter,  Park  bill , 

Jesse  Slaughter,  Pavilion  bill 

M.  O'Mara,  labor  at  Pavilion , 

Henry  France,  labor  at  Pavilion , 

W.  A.  Gett,  labor  at  Pavilion 

W.  A.  Prader,  labor  at  Pavilion 

L.  B.  Clark,  labor  at  Park 

J.  P.  Linton,  labor  at  Pavilion 

William  Cooper,  labor  at  Park 

Hiram  Crook,  labor  at  Pavilion 

James  McGrath,  labor  at  Pavilion 

L.  Callisch,  labor  at  Pavilion 

Chs.  Moreno,  labor  at  Pavilion 

W.  F.  Griggs,  labor  at  Pavilion 

W.  D.  Young,  lighting  gas  at  Pavilion 

H.  J.  Haskell,  ticket  clerk 

Wm.  Crump,  labor  at  Pavilion 

Miss  Mary  McConnell,  premium,  tournament 

Nick  Dole,  police  at  Park 

Ad.  Maillaird,  j^remium 

W.  J.  Prather,  premium 

I.  S.  Bamber,  premium 

B.  F.  Stewart,  police  at  Park 

F.  T.  Johnson,  ticket  clerk  at  Park 

H.  S.  Beals  and White,  ushers  at  Park.. 

A.  M.  Smith  &  Co.,  plumbing  at  Park....' 

G.  W.  Mayberrj-^,  watering  trees  at  Park....... 

F.  S.  George,  interest  on  lots 

Bush  Brothers,  plumbing  at  Park 

William  Landerkin,  carpenter  at  Park 

A.  Meiss,  labor  and  team  at  Park 

Miss  Woodbeck,  premium 

J.  H.  Carroll  &  Co.,  tubs 

R.  Stone  &  Co.,  premiums 

J.  W.  C.  Coleman,  ticket  clerk 

S.  Robinson,  ticket  clerk 

F.  Douglas,  hay 

William  Hayne,  premium 

W.  Guttenberger,  premium 

T.  D.  Scriver,  horse  for  Marshal 

J.  C.  Mills,  jjremium , 

Mrs.  Barton,  premium 

Frazee  &  Scullion,  premium.. 

F.  M.  Marshall,  carpenter  at  Park 

William  Landerkin,  carpenter  at  Park 


Amount. 


8100 

00 

45 

00 

100 

00 

250 

00 

100 

00 

33 

00 

86 

00 

34 

25 

75 

50 

43 

00 

43 

GO 

24 

00 

98 

00 

27 

00 

50 

50 

30 

50 

21 

00 

46 

75 

49 

50 

32 

00 

35 

00 

28 

00 

75 

00 

30 

00 

180 

00 

15 

00 

lis 

00 

28 

00 

35 

00 

40 

00 

142 

00 

100 

00 

93 

75 

473 

80 

57 

00 

273 

75 

80 

00 

70 

00 

23 

00 

35 

00 

15 

00 

31 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

85 

00 

25 

00 

5 

00 

10 

00 

11 

60 

32  50 
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Transactions  of  the 


Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


October  10 


October  12 


October  13 


October  14 


A.  Greer,  premium 

A.  Ecbil,  bill 

De  Bernardi  &  Selna,  premium 

A.  B.  Gilbert,  premium 

E.  Giraud,  bill 

Pat.  Clark,  bill 

Express  wagon 

Charles  Warren,  premium 

F.  Swift,  errand  boy 

Sacramento  Gas  Company,  bill 

P.  W.  Taylor,  police  at  Park 

Mrs.  George  D.  Stewart,  premium 

Bassett  &  Miller,  premium 

E.  Hubbard,  premium 

C.  F.  Jones,  premium 

Miss  Agnes  Hummell,  premium 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  envelopes 

Mrs    Winn,  premium 

J.  F.  Fugazi,  premium 

E.  Butterfield,  carpenter  at  Park 

J.  A.  Lafferty,  hauling 

P.  A.  Miller,  brick  work  at  Park 

Ackerman  &  Co.,  bill 

John  Baker,  premium 

Katie  Van  Voorhies,  premium 

W.  C.  Alford,  labor  at  Park 

W.  Guttenberger,  bill 

Daniel  Foley,  police  at  Park 

E.  T.  Bartlett,  police  at  Park 

William  Oatman,  ticket  clerk 

A.  L.  HaVt,  premium 

•N.  L.  Drew  &  Co.,  lumber  for  new  stand 

H.  Seymour,  Assistant  Superintendent  Agricul- 
tural Departm  en  t 

Hall's  Safe  and  Lock  Co.,  order  to  John  Wall,.., 

Hall's  Safe  and  Lock  Co.,  H.  G.  Williams'  sub- 
scription  

Warren,  old  safe,  taken  at  $125,  in  payment  for 
new  safe ■ 

L.  A.  Upson,  premium 

F.  Foster,  binding  reports 

Eobert  Chalmers,  premium 

F.  M.  Marshall,  balance  carpenter  work  at  Park 

F.  J.  Lewis,  filling  diplomas , 

J.  H.  Carrington,  premium 

Sundry  newspapers,  advertising,  as  per  bills  filed 

Charles  Ott,  carpenter  work  at  Park 

F.  Cox,  premium 

A.  Meiss,  labor  and  team  at  Park 

J.  H,  Kent,  hay  at  Park 


$5  00 

5  00 

30  00 

26  00 

1  50 

2  37 

3  50 
20  00 
16  25 

2  25 

24  00 

25  00 
15  00 
40  00 
40  00 


5  00 

5  00 
18  00 
15  00 
11  50 

1  50 

15  00 
3  00 

2  50 
1  00 

16  00 
20  00 
35  00 
16  00 

7,000  00 

50  00 

51  00 

10  00 

214  00 
35  00 
75  00 
50  00 
60  62 
13  00 
18  00 
358  25 
112  00 
20  00 
72  00 
20  25' 
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On  what  account. 


Amount 

• 

$25 

16 

185 

00 

64 

00 

246 

96 

9 

20 

35 

00 

28 

00 

142 

50 

40 

00 

400 

00 

6 

00 

410 

00 

50 

00 

28 

00 

30 

00 

50 

3 

00 

5 

00 

21 

00 

50 

00 

500 

00 

41 

25 

10 

00 

10 

00 

20 

00 

40 

00 

12 

00 

4 

35 

6 

10 

12 

23 

26 

71 

9 

38 

20 

52 

32 

00 

27 

00 

25 

00 

166 

66 

300 

00 

28 

00 

4 

00 

10 
22 

75 

50 

70 

20 
66 
40 

00 

44 

00 

20 

00 

J.  H.  Kent,  hay  at  Park 

AVilliam  Slater,  carpenter  work  at  Park , 

M.  Fiedler,  carpenter  work  at  Park 

W.  K.  Yanderslice  ct  Co.,  silverware,  1873 

O.  P.  Goodhue,  boxes 

John  Huy,  Mar-shal's  horse 

J.  D.  B.  Cook,  labor  at  Park 

J.  B.  Haggin,  premium 

M.  L.  Rollins,  hose  at  Park 

C.  H.  Krebs,  painting  new  stand 

Charles  McGraw,  drayage 

Record  printing  oflSce  bill 

Geo.  Whitlock,  decorating  Pavilion,  and  labor.. 

O.  C.  Jackson,  police  at  Pavilion 

Hammond  &  Co.,  premium 

Express  charges 

B.  Arnold,  premium  

J.  B.  White,  premium 

Peter  Burns # 

C.  L.  Knowles,  carpenter  work,  new  stand 

Hartwell,  Hotchkiss  &  Co.,   mill  work  on  new 

stand 

Robert  Allen,  labor  at  Park 

E.  F.  Dole,  police  at  Park 

\Vm.  Van  Wallet,  premiums,  1873 

Wm.  Van  Wallet,  premiums,  1874  

D.  P.  Diggs,  premium 

S  a  1  m  a '  s  Z/i (^/ea* ,  a  d  v  e  r  t  i  s  i  n  g 

Interest  to  D.  O.  Mills  A:  Co.  to  April  first 

Interest  to  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.  to  May  first 

Interest  to  D.  O.  Mills  ct  Co.  to  June  thirtietli.. 

Interest  to  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.  to  August  first 

Interest  to  D.  O.  Mills  A:  Co.  to  August  tenth... 
Interest  to  D.  O.  Mills  k  Co.  to  October  first.... 

Matthen}'^,  labor  at  Park 

M.  M.  Chisholm,  hauling  at  Park. 

James  Davis,  for  derrick 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  October 

F.  S.  George,  lots  bought,  1873 

J.  R.  Brown,  insurance,  new  stand 

Post  Office  box  rent 

Ice  bill 

Hauling  roller 

Sweetser  k  Alsip,  insurance  on  new  stand 

John  Harvej',  premium 

Baker  &  Hamilton,  bill 

A.  T.  Hatch,  premium 

Joseph  Blake,  premium 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Nov.  5.. 
I^ov.  7.. 
Nov.  18 


Nov.  19, 
(( 

a 

Nov.  21 

u 

Nov.  24 

Nov.  25 
Nov.  26 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  28 
II 

II 

It 

Dec.  1.. 

It 

u 
a 
li 

Dec.  2., 
(< 

i( 
Dec.  3. 


Dec.  5, 


Seneca  Daniels,  premium 

William  Caswell,  bill  posting 

Daily  Bee,  advertising 

Aaron   Nathan,  bill 

B.  Dennery,  bill 

J.  W.  Jackson,  clerk  hire 

*P.  M.  Chatterton,  balance  of  carpenter  work  on 

Park.; 

George  Whitlock,  balance  services  at  Pavilion... 

W.  F.  Griggs,  balance  for  labor  at  Pavilion 

G.  W.  Hancock,  Marshal 

Capital  Hotel,  bill 

Sacramento  Journal,  advertising 

John  Parnell,  entry  clerk  at  Pavilion 

State  Agricultural  advertising 

Parker  &  Perry,  bill 

H.  C.  Kirk  k  Co.,  bill 

S.  B.  Emerson,  premium  on  Opides 

F.  J.  Lewis,  premium 

D.  Gardner,  wood 

E.  M.  Smith,  bill  for  stairs 

Jj.  Powers  &  Co.,  bill 

G.  H.  Swinerton,  bill 

Norton  Bush,  premium 

Bush  Brothers,  premium , 

Bush  Brothers,  bill... 

Locke  &  Ivavenson,  bill 

G.  W.  Carey,  Assistant  Superintendent 

Aug.  Meiss,  balance  for  w^ork  on  new  ground... 

Theo.  Winters,  premium 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Manlove,  premium 

L.  J.  Orcutt,  premium 

Pobert  Beck,  salary  for  November 

Sawing  and  carrying  wood 

Mrs.  W el ty,  prem i u m 

James  Touhey,  balance  for  labor  at  Park 

Express  charges  on  Iowa  reports 

Dan.  Murphy,  bill 

Telegram  s 

B.  K.  Prince,  premium 

James  Carolan  &  Co.,  bill 

Lauf  hotter  Brothers,  premium 

Mrs.  Hoover,  premium 

Robinson,  Fowler  k  Co.,  premium 

Mrs.   Cronkite,  premium 

Seneca  Daniels,  premium,  balance 

Dan.  Flint,  ])aid  for  cutting  grass 

Miss  Mar}'  Chambers,  premium 

H.  Ekhart,  bill 

Corville  &  Co  ,  j)remium 
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Date. 

Dec.  9... 
It 

(< 

Dec.  le. 
(< 

(c 

Dec.  12. 


Dee.  15. 
Dec.  19. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Dec.  21. 

(( 

Dec.  22. 

t( 

Dec.  23. 


Dec.  29. 


Dec.  30. 
Dec.  31. 


1875. 
Jan.  2... 


D.  Cooper,  bill  for  hay • 

Expense  for  matches 

Drury  Melone,  interest 

X.  L^Drew  &  Co.,  balance  lumber  bill 

Charles  L.  Knowles,  carpenter  and  Superintend 

ent  at  Pavilion 

A.  Hamburger  &  Co.,  bill 

Dale  &  Co 

J.  J.  Agard,  insurance 

E.  T.  Brown,  salary  as  Treasurer 

Hartwell,  Hotchkiss  &  Co.,  balance  bill 

Wm.  Crump,  janitor  at  Pavilion 

James  McGuire,  account  of  iron  fence 

H.  Wachhorst,  account  of  silverware 

M.  Hanrihan,  wood 

Nellie  Lansing,  premium 

E.  M.  Smith,  premium 

Mrs.  Hayden,  premium 

Mrs.  Wilber,  premium 

Mrs.  Gerish,  premium 

Charles  Sexton,  labor  at  Park 

James  Anthony  &  Co.,  advertising,  etc 

Commercial  Insurance  Co.,  on  Pavilion 

California  Insurance  Co.,  on  Pavilion 

C.  H.  Krebs  &  Co.,  account  for  painting  stand... 

S.  H.  Davis,  bill  for  grand  stand 

W.  L.  Newell,  ticket  clerk  at  Park 

John  Breuner,  bill  for  office  furniture,  etc 

A.  A.  Cook,  plans  for  grand  stand 

F.  Jay  Lewis,  account  for  diploma 

E.  C.  Terry  &  Co.,  gas  fixings  and  plumbing  at 

Park 

E.  C.  Terry  &  Co.,  gas  fixings  and  plumbing  at 
Pavilion 

K.  C.  Terry  &  Co.,  gas  fixings  and  plumbing  on 

H.  S.  Crocker   &   Co.,  bill   for   stationery   and 

printing 

Miss  A.  Hummel,  premium 

F.  Jay  Lewis,  filling  diplomas '. 

W.  P.  Coleman,  insurance  on  grand  stand 

W.  P.  Coleman,  insurance  on  Pavilion 

Joseph  Putnam,  premium 

Home  Mutual  Insurance    Company,  insurance 

on  grand  stand 

B.  Bullard,  Jr.,  clerk 


S5  50 

50 

500  00 

3,-426  62 

225  00 

20  50 

7  25 

38  00 

250  00 

774  36 

50  00 

400  00 

400  00 

9  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 


Jan.  6. 


Keyt  &  Co.,  posting  bills 

Eobert  Beck,  salary  for  December,  1874 

Wm.  Crump,  janitor  at  Pavilion  for  December.. 


00 
00 


153  50 
37  50 
37  50 

500  00 
96  55 
52  50 

522  50 

200  00 
25  00 

142  50 

164  74 

43  00 

483  03 

5  00 

9  00 

103 


to 
50 
00 


31  25 

40  00 


10 

166 

50 


00 
66 
00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Jan.  7.. 

Jan. 14 

Jan.  17, 

(( 

Jan.  18 

({ 

Jan.  25 

(( 

Jan.  26 


Alf.  Estell,  clerk  of  course  and  assistant  entry- 
clerk  

H.  T.  Holmes  &  Co.,  lime  and  cement  for  grand 
stand 

C.  J.  Zumwalt,  premium 

Expense  of  postage  stamps,  currency  ^10 

Expense  of  Post  Office  box  rent 

A.  P.  Smith,  premium 

Miss  F.  M.  Smith,  premium 

F.  M.  Marshall,  carpenter  at  Park 

Daniel  Murphy,  carriage  hire 

H.  P.  Osborn,  wood 


^90  00 


44 

25 

10 

00 

9 

20 

2 

50 

5 

00 

10 

00 

30 

00 

4 

00 

9 

00 
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COISrSTITUTION" 


State  Agricultural  Society. 


CONSTITUTION 


CALIFORNIA    STATE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE   I. — NAME. 


L 


Section  1.  This  societj  shall  be  called  "The  California  State  Agri- 
cultural Society." 

article  II. — object. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  society  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  general  development  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural resources' of  this  State.  • 

Sec  2.  To  foster  every  branch  of  mechanical  and  household  arts 
calculated  to  increase  the  happiness  of  home  life. 

Sec  3.  To  extend  and  facilitate  the  various  branckes  of  mining  and 
mining  interest. 

article   III. — MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  Annual  Members. — Any  person  who  has,  during  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  or  who  shall,  during  this  year  or  any 
subsequent  one,  pay  into  the  funds  of  this  society  the  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars, may  become  a  member  of  the  same;  such  membership  to  expirS  oa 
the  thirty-first  day  of  the  following  December. 

Sec  2.  Jjife  Members. — Any  person  may  become  a  member  for  life  by 
the  payment  of  fifty  dollars;  or,  if  already  a  member,  by  the  payment 
of  forty  dollars,  and  shall  thereafter  be  exempt  from  all  dues  and 
assessments. 

Sec.  3.  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members. — Any  person  whom  the 
Board  shall  propose  ma}^  be  elected  an  honorary  or  a  corresponding 
member,  and  shall  enjoy,  free  of  charge,  all  the  privileges  of  the  society, 
except  voting  and  holding  office. 

Sec  4.  Privileges  of  Members. — Any  citizen  of  this  State,  being  a 
member  of  this  society,  shall  be  eligible  to  office,  entitled  to  vote,  and 
enjoy  the  free  use  of  the  library,  under  the  rules  of  the  same,  and  have 
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free  admission,  accompanied  b}'  his  wife  and  minor  children,  to  all  the 
exhibitions  of  the  society,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  compete  for  pre- 
miums in  any  or  all  departments. 

Sec.  5.  Expulsion  of  Members. — Any  member  who  shall  present  for 
exhibition  any  article  or  animal  which  he  is  not  entitled  by  the  rules  of 
the  society  to  exhibit,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  deceive,  or  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  good  faith  toward  the  society',  mayne  expelled  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  members  ^^resent  at  any  meeting  of  the  society;  pro- 
vided, always,  that  no  member  shall  be  expelled  unless  written  notice  of 
the  alleged  offense  shall  have  been  served  on  him,  or  left  at  his  usual 
place  of  residence  at  least  twenty  days  previous  to  the  action. 

ARTICLE   IV. — OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  socict}'  shall  consist  of  a  President 
and  nine  Directors,  who  shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  They  shall  elect  a  Treasurer 
and  Secretary,  not  mcn:>bcrs  of  the  Board.  They  may  also  appoint 
annually,  as  officers  of  the  Board,  a  chemist,  a  botanist,  a  meteorologist, 
a  geologist,  a  metallurgist,  an  ornithologist,  and  an  entomologist,  and 
define  the  duties  of  each.  They  ma}'  nppoint  such  committees  on  the 
various  departments  of  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufactures,  either 
generally  or  for  specific  purposes,  as  they  ma}'  deem  important  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  State,  and  require  such  committees  to  report  the 
results  of  their  investigations  to  the  Board  at  such  times  as  may  be 
named  by  them. 

Sec.  2.  Duties  of  President. — The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  and  of  the  society;  shall  have  power  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Board  when  necessary,  and  at  the  written  request  of 
ten  members,  may  call  extra  meetings  of  the  society;  shall  appoint  all 
meetings  not  otherwise  provided  for;  shall  vote  only  at  the  election  of 
officers,  and  in  case  of  a  tie;  and  shall  sign  all  financial  and  official  docu- 
ments emanating  from  the  society  not  otherwise  provided  for.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  from  any  meeting  of  the  Board  or  society,  any 
Director  may  be  called  to  the  chair,  and  during  such  meeting,  and  for 
the  completion  of*  any  business  transacted  or  ordered  at  the  same,  shall 
have  the  same  powers  as  the  President. 

Sec.  3.  Duties  of  Secretary. — The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  society,  keeping  in  a  separate  book  copies  of  all  letters 
written  in  the  name  or  on  behalf  of  the  society,  holding  the  same  free 
to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  the  society,  at  any  regular  meeting 
of  the  same.  He  shall  also  receive  and  file  all  letters  addressed  to  the 
society,  holding  the  same  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  shall 
*  attend  all  meetings  of  the  society  and  the  Board,  keeping  a  full  record  of 
the  doings  of  each  in  a  separate  book,  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  meeting  to  the  Committee  on  Publication  within  five  days 
after  the  close  of  such  meeting.  He  shall  prepare  and  publish  all  notices  of 
meetings,  shall  keep  a  roll  of  all  standing  committees,  and  call  the  same 
(noticing  absences)  whenever  desired  to  do  so  by  the  Uhair;  shall  sign 
all  certificates  of  honorary  and  corresponding  memberships,  and  forward 
the  same  to  those  entitled  to  receive  them.  He  shall  keep,  in  a  book 
prepared  for  that  especial  purpose,  the  name  and  address  of  every  mem- 
ber; shall  prepare  and  sign  all  gratuitous  or  complimentary  cards  or 
tickets  of  admission;  shall  countersign  all  diplomas,  certificates  of  merit, 
etc.,  awarded  by  the  society,  and  forward  the  same  to  their  respective 
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claimants.  He  shall  be  ex  officio  Librarian;  shall  keep  the  seal,  and  all 
the  plates,  dies,  engravings,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  society,  and  shall  cause 
to  be  struck  therefrom  such  medals  and  impressions  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  required.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  specimens,  models,  plants, 
seeds,  books,  etc.,  and  arrange,  prepare,  or  distribute  the  same  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board.  He  shall  prepare  all  reports  to  be  made  by  the 
Board  to  the  society,  and  all  reports  to  be  made  by  the  society  to  the 
State.  He  shall  receive  all  moneys  due  or  paj'able  to  the. society,  and 
pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer,  taking  his  receipt  therefor;  shall  hold  all 
bonds  tiled  b}'  officers  of  the  society  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duty,  and  all  vouchers  fur  every  class  of  expenditure.  He  shall  counter- 
sign all  drafts  ordered  by  the  Board,  and  all  certificates  of  annual  and 
life  membership,  and  keep  an  account  of  the  same,  in  a  separate  book, 
as  they  are  issued,  and  shall,  in  December  of  each  year,  prepare  a  tab- 
ular statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  society,  according 
to  the  law  incorporating  the  same.  For  which  services  he  shall  receive 
such  compensation  as  the  Board  shall  decide  to  pa3^ 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  the  Treasurer. — The  Treasurer  shall  receipt  for  all 
funds  at  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  only  on 
the  order  of  the  Board,  attested  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary. 
He  shall  also  hold  in  trust  all  certificates  of  stock,  bonds,  notes,  deeds, 
or  other  evidences  of  debt  or  possession  belonging  to  the  society,  and 
shall  transfer,  invest,  or  dispose  of  the  same  only  by  direction  of  the 
society,  or  by  a  written  order  of  the  Board.  He  shall,  within  ten  days 
after  his  election,  file  with  the  Secretary  a  bond  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties;  said  bond  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  and  to  be  in 
a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  combined  amounts  of  the  funds  on  hand  and 
the  estimated  revenue  for  the  year;  and  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
make  to  the  society  a  detailed  report  of  all  his  doings;  for  which  ser- 
vices he  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  Board  shall  from  time  to 
time  decide  to  pay. 

Sec.  5.  Duties  of  the  Board. — The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the 
general  and  financial  management  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  society  in  the 
interim  of  annual  meetings.  It  shall  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  between 
elections,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  preparations  and  arrangements 
for  all  meetings,  fairs,  exhibitions,  etc.  The  Board  shall  also  have 
power  to  make  its  own  by-laws  (not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution) 
and  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  its  own  meeting. 

article  v. — standing  committees. 

Section  1.  Conwiittee  of  Finance. — The  Committee  of  Finance  shall 
consist  of  three  (the  President  and  Secretary  being  two),  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account,  to  examine  and  approve  all 
bills  before  they  are  paid,  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  finances 
of  the  society,  and  to  report  their  doings  in  full  to  the  Board  whenever 
called  on  so  to  do. 

Sec  2.  Library  CommiAtee. — The  Library  Committee  shall  consist  of 
three  (the  Secretarj^  being  one),  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  library  and  cabinet,  to  make  all  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  same  (said  rules  and  regula- 
tions being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board),  to  suggest  such  means 
for  the  safe  keeping  and  enlargement  of  both  tne  library  and  cabinet  as 
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they  may  deem  expedient,  and  to  make  a  full  report  of  their  doings, 
together  with  the  state  of  the  department  under  their  charge,  at  each 
annual  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  Visiting  Committee. — The  Yisiting  Committee  shall  consist  of 
three,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  examine  all  farms,  orchards, 
vineyards,  nurseries,  field  crops,  mining  claims,  ditches,  mills,  etc.,  which 
may  be  entered  for  competition,  and  which  shall  require  examination  at 
other  times  and  places  than  the  annual  Pair;  to  award  premiums  for  the 
same,  according  to  the  schedule,  and  recommend  such  gratuities  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  and  make  a  full  report  to  the  Board  at  least  one  day 
previous  to  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  4.  Committee  on  Publication. — The  Committee  on  Publication  shall 
consist  of  three  (the  President  and  Secretary  being  two),  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  contract  for  and  superintend,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board,  all  j)i'iiiting  and  publishing  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
society. 

ARTICLE    VI. — DONATIONS    AND   BEQUESTS. 

Section  1.  All  donations,  bequests,  and  legacies  to  this  society,  desig- 
nated by  the  donors  for  any  particular  purpose  embraced  within  the 
objects  of  the  society,  shall  be  with  strict  fidelity  so  applied;  and  the 
name  of  each  donor,  together  with  the  amount  and  description  of  such 
donation,  and  the  object  for  which  it  was  designated,  shall  be  registered 
in  a  book  kept  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

ARTICLE   VII. — MEETINGS    AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

Section  1.  Exhibitions. — The  society  shall  hold  an  annual  Fair  and 
Cattle  Show  in  the  City  of  Sacramento,  and  may,  at  its  discretion,  hold 
such  other  exhibitions  as  it  may  deem  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  Annual  Meeting. — The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the 
Capital  of  the  State,  at  such  time  during  the  month  of  January  in  each 
year  as  the  Board  may  designate,  at  which  time  all  the  officers  from 
whom  reports  of  the  preceding  year's  service  are  required  shall  present 
the  same,  and  all  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected  by  ballot; 
and  all  officers  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  duly 
qualified. 

Sec.  3.  Special  Meetings,  how  called. — No  special  meeting  of  the  society 
shall  be  called  but  upon  thirty  days  notice  in  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper published  in  each  of  the  Cities  of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  and  Stockton;  nor  without  a  request  signed  by  at  least  ten 
members. 

Sec  4.  Proxy  Voting. — It  shall  not  be  admissible  for  any  member  to 
vote  by  proxy  in  any  meeting  of  this  society,  or  its  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  5.  Quorum  of  the  Society. — At  any  meeting  of  this  society,  fifteen 
members  (a  majority  of  whom  shall  represent  counties  other  than  the 
one  where  the  meeting  shall  be  held)  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE   IX. — OFFICE   AND   ROOMS. 

Section  1.  The  office,  rooms,  library,  and  cabinet  of  the  society  shall 
be  permanently  located  at  the  Capital  of  the  State. 
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ARTICLE   X. — AMENDMENTS. 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  must  be  presented  in 
writing  at  an  annual  meeting,  when,  if  unanimously  agreed  to,  they 
shall  be  adopted;  but  if  there  be  objection,  and  a  majority  consent 
thereto,  they  shall  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  lie  over  until  the 
next  annual  meeting,  when  they  shall  be  read,  and  if,  after  due  discus- 
sion, two  thirds  of  all  the  members  present  vote  for  the  amendments, 
they  shall  be  adopted  and  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE   XI. — EFFECT. 

Section  1.  This  Constitution  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage. 


I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
California  6tate  Agricultural  Society,  as  amended  by  unanimous  consent 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

I.  N.  HOAG, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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COMPILATIOJST    OF    LAWS 


RELATING  TO  THE 


State  Agricultural  Society. 


A    COMPILATION 


OF    ALL    THE    LAWS    NOW   IN    FOECE    RELATING    TO    OR 
AFFECTING  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


AN  ACT 

TO    INCOKPOKATE   A   STATE    AGKICULTURAL    SOCIETY    AND    APPRO- 
PRIATE   MONEY    EOR    ITS    SUPPORT. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 

enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  and  incorjjorated  a  societj^^  to 
be  known  and  designated  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  "  California 
State  Agricultural  Society,"  and  by  that  name  and  style  shall  have 
perpetual  succession,  and  shall  have  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted 
with,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  shall  have  authority  to  have  and  use  a 
common  seal,  to  make,  ordain,  and  establish,  and  put  in  execution  such 
by-laws,  ordinances,  rules,  and  regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
good  government  of  said  society,  and  the  prudent  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs;  provided,  that  said  laws,  ordinances,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations shall  not  be  contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  charter,  nor  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  powers  above  enumerated,  the  society  shall, 
by  its  name  aforesaid,  have  power  to  purchase  and  hold  any  quantity  of 
land  not  exceeding  four  sections,  and  may  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same 
at  pleasure.  The  said  real  estate  shall  be  held  by  said  society  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  establishing  a  model  experimental  farm  or  farms,  erect- 
ing inclosures,  buildings,  and  other  improvements  calculated  and  designed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  society,  and  for  an  exhibition  of  the  various 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  mules,  and  other  stock,  and  of  agricultural, 
mechanical,  and  domestic  manufactures  and  j)roductions,  and  for  no  other 
purposes. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if,  from  any  cause,  said  society  shall  ever 
be  dissolved,  or  fail  to  meet  within  the  period  of  two  consecutive  years, 
then  the  real  estate  held  by  it,  together  with  all  the  buildings  and  appur- 
tenances belonging  to  said  estate,  shall  be  sold  as  lands  are  now  sold  by 
execution,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in  the  State  Treasury,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Legislature. 
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AN  ACT 

SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  AN  ACT  TO  INCOEPORATE  A  STATE  AGEICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY,  APPROVED  MAY  THIRTEENTH,  EIGHTEEN  HUN- 
DRED AND  FIFTY-FOUR,  AND  AMENDED  MARCH  TWENTIETH, 
EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHT. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California^  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 

do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  general  prudential  and  financial  affairs  of  the  society 
shall  be  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  consist  of  a  President 
and  nine  Directors,  five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

[Amended  section.] 

Sec.  2.  Said  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  elected  at  a  general  State 
Agricultural  Convention,  to  be  held  at  the  Capital  of  the  State,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  the  month  of  March,  and  in 
the  month  of  January  every  year  thereafter,  to  consist  of  the  life  mem- 
bers and  annual  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  four 
delegates  from  each  County  Agricultural  Society  within  this  State, 
incorporated  under  the  general  hiws  of  this  State  for  such  corporations, 
and  an  equal  number  from  each  District  Agricultural  Society,  also  incor- 
porated under  the  general  laws  of  this  State  for  such  purposes;  said 
delegates  to  be  chosen  at  the  annual  Fair  or  annual  meeting  of  each 
such  society  next  preceding  the  State  Agricultural  Convention;  provided, 
said  Convention  to  be  held  in  March,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  may  admit  any  person  or  persons  representing  any  of  said 
County  or  District  Agricultural  Societies,  as  the  Convention  may  deter- 
mine by  a  majority  vote,  whether  such  persons  shall  have  been  elected 
by  their  respective  County  or  District  Societies,  as  provided  in  this  Act, 
or  not. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  after  its 
election,  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  equal  portions  (omitting  tlie  Presi- 
dent), one  portion  to  continue  in  office  one  year,  one  portion  two  years, 
and  one  portion  three  years;  one  third  of  the  number,  together  with 
the  President,  to  be  elected  at  the  State  Agricultural  Convention  annu- 
ally thereafter;  the  Dii-ectors  to  hold  office  three  years. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, choose  one  of  its  other  members  temporary  Chairman.  They 
shall  elect  a  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  not  members  of  the  Board,  pre- 
scribe their  duties,  fix  their  pay;  and  the  said  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  said  Board. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  use  all  suitable  means  to 
collect  and  diffuse  all  classes  of  information  calculated  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  agricultural,  stock  raising,  mineral,  mechanical,  and 
manufacturing  resources  of  the  State;  shall  hold  an  annual  exhibition 
of  the  industry  and  products  of  the  State;  and,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  January  of  each  year  in  which  the  Legislature  shall  be  in  regu- 
lar session,  they  shall  furnish  to  the  Governor  a  full  and  detailed 
account  of  all  its  transactions,  including  all  the  facts  elicited,  statistics 
collected,  and  information  gained  on  the  subject  for  which  it  exists;  and 
also  a  distinct  financial  account  of  all  funds  received,  from  whatever 
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source,  and  of  every  expenditure,  for  whatever  purpose,  together  with 
such  suggestions  as  experience  and  good  policy  shall  dictate  for  the 
advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  State;  the  said  reports  to  be 
treated  as  other  State  documents  are. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  suit- 
able number  of  persons  to  act  as  Marshals,  who  shall  be,  from  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  of  the  da}"  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  until 
noon  of  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  same,  vested  with  all  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  with  which  Constables  are  invested,  so  far  as  acts  or 
offenses  committed  within,  or  with  reference  to,  or  in  connection  with, 
the  exhibition  are  concerned. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  in  its  discretion,  award  pre- 
miums for  the  best  cultivated  farms,  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  etc.; 
provided,  that  said  Board  shall  not  audit,  allow,  or  pay  an  amount  exceed- 
ing  one  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year  for  traveling  expenses  of 
Visiting  Committees  in  examining  said  farms,  et  cetasra;  provided  further, 
that  no  person  except  practical  agriculturists  shall  be  appointed  on 
said  committees. 

Sec  8.  It  shall  be  optional  with  an}-  to  whom  a  premium  is  awarded 
to  receive  the  article  named  or  its  equivalent  (as  affixed)  in  coin. 

Sec.  9.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  shall  have  power,  at  its  first 
annual  meeting  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  to  make  such  alterations 
in  its  Constitution  as  shall  make  it  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  All  Acts  or  provisions  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  herebj'  repealed. 

Sec.  11.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage, 


AN    ACT 

FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  OTHER  INDUS- 
TRIES, APPROVED  MARCH  TWENTY-FIRST,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED 
AND  SEVENTY-TWO. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 

do  enact  as  folloics: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  ou'  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars 
for  the  Bay  District  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars  for  each  of  the  following  named  societies,  viz:  the  Los  Angeles 
District  Agricultural  Association,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural 
Society,  the  Sonoma  and  Marin  District  Agricultural  Society,  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  District  Agricultural  Society,  the  Northern  District 
Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Mechanical  Society,  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Agricultural  Society,  the  Siskiyou  County  Agricultural  Society, 
and  the  Bay  District  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  California  Vine 
Growers'  and  Wine  and  Brandy  Manufacturers'  Association,  for  each 

I  of  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj^-two  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three.  Upon  presentation  of  the  requisition  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  either  of  the  societies  above  named  to  the  State 
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Controller,  the  Controller  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  in 
favor  of  such  society  for  the  amount  appropriated  to  such  societ}^,  and 
the  Treasurer  shall  pay  the  same.  The  money  so  drawn  by  each  society 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  premiums  for  the  various  agri- 
cultural, mineral,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing  products  of  this  State, 
and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  The  Directors  of  each  of  the  above  named  societies,  except 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  shall  each  year  report  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  the  name  and  Post  Office  address  of  each  of  the  officers 
of  such  society,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May;  and  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  December  of  each  year  they  shall  report  to  said  Board 
of  Agriculture  the  transactions  of  said  society,  including  the  list  of 
articles  exhibited  and  premiums  awarded;  the  amount  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  year,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  expenditures 
have  been  made;  the  new  industries  inaugurated  and  new  products  pro- 
duced, and  any  and  all  other  facts  showing  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  district  embraced  in  such  society,  which  they  may 
deem  worthy  of  such  report. 

Sec  3.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  report  annually,  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  daj*  of  January,  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
full  transactions  of  the  State  Society,  including  the  facts  and  statistics 
collected  and  information  gained  on  the  subjects  for  which  it  exists; 
also  including  the  report  from  each  of  the  above  named  societies,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  said  Board  may  deem  of  value  for  publication. 

Sec  4.  The  Governor  shall  cause  five  thousand  volumes  of  said 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  be  printed  each  year,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  and  paid  for  as  other  jjublic  printing,  and 
delivered  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  general  distribution. 

Sec.  5.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  conflicting  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 


PLANTING    SHADE    TREES. 

To  give  the  following  law  as  much  prominence  as  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  the  eiforts  made  by  the  Board  to  give  it  life  and  form,  the 
following  circular  is  introduced  here.  It  was  sent,  as  indicated,  to  all 
the  Boards  of  Supervisors  and  the  press,  and  many  private  individuals 
of  public  spirit; 

EooMs  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  ] 
Sacramento,  October  20th,  1872.  j 

To  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of : 

Gentlemen:  I  am  directed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  Act  to  encourage  the  planting  and  cultivation  of 
shade  and  fruit  trees  upon  the  public  roads  and  highways  of  this  State, 
approved  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  true  copy  of  the  Act  referred  to: 
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AN  ACT 

TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  PLANTING  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  SHADE  AND 
FEUIT  TREES  UPON  THE  PUBLIC  ROADS  AND  HIGHWAYS  OF 
THIS   STATE. 

[Approved  March  30th,  1S68.] 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 

enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  any  county  of  this  State 
may,  by  an  order  of  such  Board,  to  be  passed  at  a  reguhxr  meeting  of 
such  Board  and  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes  thereof,  authorize  the  phxnt- 
ing  and  cultivation  of  shade  and  fruit  trees,  by  persons  owning  hinds  in 
such  county,  upon  the  public  roads  and  highways  adjacent  to  such  lands. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  may,  by  order  entered  upon  their 
minutes,  designate  the  roads  or  highways  upon  which  such  trees  may  be 
planted,  so  describing  such  road,  by  reference  to  places  and  boundaries, 
that  the  same  may  be  readily  ascertained.  They  shall  also,  in  such 
order,  direct  the  species  of  trees  to  be  so  planted,  their  age  when  planted, 
their  distance  from  each  other,  and  their  position  with  reference  to  the 
traveled  road,  and  also  all  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  they  shall 
deem  proper  to  secure  the  proper  planting,  growth,  and  protection  of 
such  trees,  and  also  to  prevent  their  obstructing  the  travel  upon  such 
road. 

Sec  3.  Whenever  any  person  shall  plant,  >ipon  any  public  road,  in 
front  of  land  owned  by  him,  shade  or  fruit  trees,  in  accordance  with  the 
pi"ovisions  of  this  Act,  and  also  of  such  rules  as  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors may  prescribe  hereunder,  such  person  so  planting  such  trees  shall 
file  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  such  county  a  written  statement, 
setting  forth  therein  the  road  or  places  upon  which  such  trees  are 
planted,  the  number  and  species  of  trees  thus  planted,  and  the  time  of 
planting. 

Sec.  4.  Four  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  planting  such  trees 
and  giving  the  notice  as  provided  in  section  third,  the  person  planting 
such  trees,  or  his  legal  representative,  may  present  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  such  county  his  statement  in  writing,  verified  by  the 
oath  of  such  applicant,  setting  forth  therein  tbe  number  and  species  of 
trees  originally  planted,  when  and  by  whom  planted  or  caused  to  be 
planted,  and  the  number  then  living  and  in  a  thrifty  condition;  and  for 
any  willful  misstatement  contained  in  such  report  the  party  making  the 
same  ma}'  be  prosecuted  for  the  crime  of  perjury. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  filing  such  verified  statement,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors  of  such  county  shall  allow  to  the  party  making  the  same  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  for  each  and  every  tree  sO  planted  and  growing  thriftily, 
the  same  to  be  audited  and  paid  out  of  the  General  Fund  of  such 
count}''  as  other  claims  are  allowed,  audited,  and  paid. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to 
any  trees  planted  before  the  passage  of  this  Act,  or  unless  planted  and 
cultivated  as  required  by  the  orders  of  the  Boards  of  Supervisors. 

Sec.  7.     This  Act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

You  will  see  by  the  above  that  you  are  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees  on  either  side  of  every  public  road  in 
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your  county.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  you  could  perform  no  act 
likely  to  result  in  such  undoubted  and  general  benefit  to  your  county 
and  people  as  the  placing  upon  your  records  the  proper  orders  for  car- 
rying into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  above  law.  We  could  name  many 
reasons  in  favor  of  your  action  in  this  respect,  but  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary.  These  reasons  will  occur  to  every  intelligent  mind,  and  we 
trust  will  secure  your  early  and  favorable  action,  so  that  the  tree  plant- 
ing may  be  initiated  and  executed  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the 
approaching  planting  season.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  no 
trees  be  allowed  to  be  planted  nearer  than  twelve  feet  from  each  other; 
that  trees  between  three  and  eight  years  from  the  seed  would  be  pre- 
ferable as  to  age,  and  would  recommend  the  following  varieties  as 
hard}'',  of  rapid  growth,  and  many  of  them  valuable  for  wood  or  timber: 

Black  and  Honey  Locusts;  Black,  White,  and  Fruiting  Mulberryj 
Osage  Orange,  Native  and  Eastern  Black  Walnut;  American  Chestnut; 
Euroi^ean,  American,  and  Cork  Bark  Elm;  the  different  kinds  of  Maple; 
the  Tulip  Tree;  Carolina,  Lombardy,  and  Silver  Leaf  Poplar;  different 
kinds  of  Ash;  the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Almond,  and  Fig,  Euca- 
l3qDtus,  or  Australian  Blue  and  Eed  Gum;  Montere}^  Pine,  Sugar  Pine, 
Yellow  Pine,  Spruce  Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Scotch  Pine, 
European  Larch,  Monterey  Cypress,  Italian  Cypress,  California  Red- 
wood, California  Laurel,  and  such  other  kinds  as  your  Board  may  deem 
of  value  for  your  county. 

Hoping  you  will  take  early  and  favorable  action  in  this  important 
mattePj  we  are,  respectfully,  etc.,  by  order  of  the  Board, 

EOBT.   BECK,  Secretary. 


ANIMALS  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  PARK. 
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ANIMALS  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  PARK. 


THOEOUGHBRED    HOESES. 

STALLIONS. 

Best  stallions  four  years  old  and  over. 

S.  C.  McCollough,  Lima,  Ohio — Jerry  Sparlile,  sired  by  Bleakwind,  by 
Lexington;  dam,  an  Embassador  mare. 

John  Hall,  Alvarado — Ben.  Wade,  sired  by  "Woodburn;  dam,  Moss 
Eose,  by  imported  Knight  of  St.  George. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano  County — Norfolk,  sired  by  Lexington;  dam, 
Novice,  by  imported  Glencoe. 

John  Boggs,  Colusa — Laugford,  sired  by  Belmont;  dam,  Liz.  Givens, 
by  imported  Langford. 

George  Treat,  San  Francisco — Thad.  Stevens,  sired  by  Langford;  dam, 
Mary  Chilton,  by  Glencoe. 

J.  Cairn  Simpson,  Oakland — Craigie  Burn,  sired  by  imported  Bonnie 
Scotland;  dam,  Maggie  Mitchell,  by  imi^orted  Yorkshire. 

Best  three  years  old. 

John  Hall,  Alvarado — Tom,  sired  by  Woodburn;  dam,  Peggy  Eing- 
gold. 

James  Mee,  San  Francisco — Eureka,  sired  by  Young  Eclipse;  dam, 
Milly,  by  Slasher. 

John  Hall,  Alvarado — Woodbury,  sired  by  Woodburn;  dam.  Moss 
Eose. 

J.  Cairn  Simpson,  Oakland — Three  Cheers,  sired  by  imported  Hurrah; 
dam,  Lady  Lancaster. 

Best  two  years  old. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano  County — Major  Bradley,  sired  by  Norfolk; 
dam,  Mai'garita,  by  Lexington. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano  County — Bill  Newell,  sired  by  Norfolk; 
dam,  by  Owen  Dale. 

Wm.  Boots,  San  Jose — Nathan  Coombes,  sired  by  Lodi;  dam,  Miami. 
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Best  one  year  old. 

Wm.  Boots,  San  Jose — Bob  Wooding,  sired  by  imported  Hercules; 
dam,  Miami. 

Best  colt  under  one  year  old. 

John  Hall,  Alyarado — Basswood,  sired  by  Woodburn;  dam,  Moss 
Eose. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano  County — No.  1,  sired  by  Norfolk;  dam, 
Hennie  Farrow. 

.     Theodore  Winters,  Solano  County — No.  2.  sired  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Lou. 
Barnes;  grand  dam,  by  Winnebago. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano  County — No.  3,  sired  by  Norfolk;  dam, 
Nevada,  b}^  Billy  Cheatham. 

Wm.  Boots,  San  Jose — No  name. 

MARES. 

Best  mare  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt. 

John  Hall,  Alvarado — Moss  Eose  and  colt;  Moss  Eose,  sired  by  im- 
ported Knight  of  St.  George;  dam,  imported  Melrose. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano — Hennie  Farrow  and  colt;  Hennie,  sired  by 
imported  Shamrock;  dam,  by  imported  Belshazzar. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano — Nevada  and  colt;  Nevada,  sired  by  Billy 
Cheatham;  dam,  Evadne,  by  Winnebago. 

Wm.  Boots,  San  Jose — Lizzie  Marshall  and  colt;  Lizzie  Marshall,  sired 
by  Lodi;  dam,  Ellen  Jordan. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

John  Hall,  Alvarado — Peggy  Einggold,  sired  by  Einggold;  dam,  Little 
Peggy,  by  Cripple. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano — Lou.  Barnes,  sired  by  Belmont;  dam, 
Evadne,  by  Winnebago. 

Wm.  Boots,  San  Jose — Miami,  sired  by  Belmont;  dam,  Maria  Down- 
ing. 

Best  three  years  old  and  over. 

Charles  Murphy,  San  Jose — Mary  Watson,  sired  by  imported  Hercules; 
dam,  by  Independence,  he  by  old  Boston. 

E.  T.  O'Hanlon,  San  Jose — Fanny  Hall,  sired  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Miami, 
by  Belmont. 

J.  Cairn  Simpson,  Oakland — Marion,  sired  by  Malcolm;  dam,  Maggie 
Mitchell,  by  imported  Yorkshire. 

Best  two  years  old. 
No  entry. 

Best  one  year  old. 

John  Hall,  Alvarado — Eosewood,  sired  by  Woodburn;  dam,  Moss 
Eose. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano — Molly  McCarty,  sired  by  Monday;  dam, 
Hennie  Fai'row. 
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Best  mare  colt  under  one  year. 

John   Hall,  Alvarado — Xo   name,   sired   by  Woodburn;  dam,  Peggy 
iiinggold. 

FAMILIES. 

Best  thoroughbred  sire  with  not  less  than  ten  of  his  colts,  all  thoroughbred. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano — Norfolk  and  ten  of  his  colts. 

Best  thoroughbred  dam  icith  not  less  than  four  of  her  colts,  all  thoroughbred. 

John  Hall.  Alvarado — Moss  Eose  and  colts,  Ben.  "Wade,  Woodbury, 
Hardwood,  Eosewood,  and  Basswood. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano — Hennie  Farrow  and  colts. 

Best  stallion,  other  than  thoroughbred,  with  not  less  than  ten  of  his  colts. 

D.  M.  Eeavis,  Chico — Blackbird  and  ten  colts;  Blackbird,  sired  by  old 
Blackbird;  dam,  a  Messenger  mare. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Ethan  Allen,  Jr..  and  ten  colts. 

Best  dam,  other  than  thoroughbred,  icith  not  less  than  three  of  her  colts. 

A.  Musick,  Sacramento — Sally  Franklin  and  colts,  Monarch,  Alexander 
Selkirk,  Emma  Skaggs,  Yanderbilt,  all  by  jS^orfolk. 
William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Santa  Clara  and  colts. 
William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Winona  and  colts. 
A.  M.  Plummer,  Sacramento — Harry  Williams  and  colts. 

GRADED    HORSES. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over. 

Thomas  Edwards,  Sacramento — Phil.  Sheridan,  sired  by  Norfolk;  dam, 
a  Eattler  mare. 

J.  D.  Carr,  Gabilan — Carr's  Membrino. 
William  H.  Shear,  San  Francisco — Sir  Eichard. 

Best  stallion  three  years  old. 
Xo  entry. 

Best  stallion  two  years  old. 

Theodore   Winters.   Solano —Scamperdown,   sired    by  Xorfolk;   dam, 
"Nettie  W.,  by  Belmont. 

Best  stallion  one  year  old. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano — John  Tyree,  sired  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Fanny 
Howard,  by  Illinois  Medoc. 

E.  H.  Miller,  Jr.,  Sacramento — Blackbird,  sired  by  Blackbird:  dam, 
Addie  Lee. 
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Best  colt  under  one  year. 
No  entry. 

Best  mare  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt. 

Samuel  Ijarnes,  Cache  Creek — Mary  and  colt,  sired  by  Odd  Fellow; 
dam,  Whip,  a  Yorkshire  mare. 

Charles  H.  Shear,  Sacramento — Alicia  Mandevillo  and  colt,  sired  by 
Boston  \^Qy,  dam,  Peggy  Magel. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Winona  and  colt;  Winona,  sired  by  111. 
Medoc;  dam,  unknown, 

E.  M.  Skaggs,  Sacramento — Sacramento  Belle. 

Best  mare  four  years  old  and  over. 

G.  H.  Trinder,  Cache  Creek — Nannie  Gordon,  sired  by  Cashier,  he  by 
Cheatham;  dam,  unknown. 

Samuel  Barnes,  Cache  Creek — Skilletfoot,  sired  by  Ned  Murray,  by 
Winnebago;  dam,  a  Printer  mare. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Santa  Clara,  sired  by  Owen  Dale;  dam, 
an  Emerson  mare. 

D.  P.  Diggs,  Yolo — Minnie  Ball,  sired  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Brooklyn 
Maid,  by  Odd  Fellow;  grand  dam,  Lola  Moutez. 

George  Bemont,  Napa — Amelia,  sired  by  General  Taylor;  dam  by 
American  Boy. 

Best  mare  three  years  old. 

Samuel  Barnes,  Cache  Creek — Snip,  sired  b3'  Didapper,  he  by  Bulwer; 
dam,  a  Whip  mare. 

D.  M.  Eeavis,  Chico — Flora,  sired  by  Blackbird;  dam  b}'  John  Mor- 
gan. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Jane,  sired  by  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.;  dam  by 
Owen  Dale. 

Best  mare  two  years  old. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Emma,  sired  by  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.;  dam 
by  Owen  Dale. 

G.  W.  Scott,  Cache  Creek — Sally  Hawkins. 

Best  mare  one  year  old. 

D.  M.  Eeavis,  Chico — Nellie,  sired  by  Blackbird;  dam,  a  Glencoe  mare. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Kate,  sired  by  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.;  dam 
by  Belmont. 

A.  L.  Chapman,  Suisun — Lady  Norfolk,  sired  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Black 
Maggie,  by  Tom  Clay. 
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HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 

STALLIONS. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

W.  P.  A.  Craig,  Rye  Patch,  Nevada — Louis,  sired  by  imported  Louis  I; 
dam,  Gray  Eagle,  a  Rattler  mare. 

J.  E.  Young,  Capay,  Yolo  County — Pacific,  sired  by  Seal;  dam,  a  Sil- 
yerheels  mare. 

G.  Bassett,  Sacramento — Honest  Charley,  sired  by  a  Messenger  horse; 
dam,  a  Morgan  mare. 

J.  J.  Bell,  Clear  Creek,  Shasta  County — Duke,  sired  by  Culver  Mor- 
gan ;  dam,  a  Messenger  mare. 

George  Hack,  Sacramento — Senator  Booth,  sired  by  Tecumseh;  dam, 
unknown. 

A.  J.  Scroggins,   Colusa — Henry  Belmont,  sired   by   Belmont;    dam, 
unknown. 

Charles  King,  Tehama  County — Orphan  Boy,  sired  by  Orphan  Boy; 
dam,  a  Gray  Eagle  mare. 

Sullivan   Treat,  Elk   Grove— Comet,  sired  by  David   Hill;    dam,  un- 
known. 

James  Clark,  Colusa — Messenger  Boy,  sired  by  a  Messenger  horse; 
dam,  a  Moi'gan  mare. 

Harms  ct  Paim,  Y^olo  County— Yolo  Chief,  sired  by  Clydesdale;  dam, 
a  St.  Clair  mare. 

James  S.  McCue,  San  Francisco — Copperhead,  sired  by  Owen  Dale; 
dam,  unknown. 

A.  M.  Plummer,  Sacramento — Black  Eagle,  Jr.,  sired  by  old  Black 
Eagle;  dam,  unknown. 

W.  S.  Ferguson,  Latrobe — Honest  John,  sired  by  Tom  Moore;  dam, 
Lai  la  Rook  h. 

AloDzo  Joy,  Drytown — Young  Hamiitonian,  sired  by  Vermont  Mor- 
gan; dam,  an  English  coach  n^are. 

P.  M.  Wain,  Sacramento — Morgan  coach  horse. 

Best  stallion  three  years  old, 

Wm.  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Justice,  sired  by  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.;  dam,  by 
St.  Lawrence.  * 

Best  stallion  two  years  old. 

■      Wm.  Hamilton,  San  Jose— Tom  Scott,  sired  by  Ethan  Allen;  dam,  by 
Owen  Dale. 

John  Henry,  Yolo — Henry  Ward  Beecher,  sired  by  Dietz  St.  Clair; 
dam,  a  Messenger  mare. 

Best  stallion  one  year  old. 

Wm.  Hamilton,  San  Jose— Black  Allen,  sired  by  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.; 
dam,  by  Belmont. 

Mark  Hopkins,  Sacramento — Graff,  sired  by  Fred.  Low;  dam,  a  Ken- 
tucky  Whip  mare. 
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W.  A.  Findley,  Wheatland — Billj,  sired  by  Young  Signal;  dam,  a 
Lomax  mare. 

Best  mare  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt. 

W,  P.  A.  Craig,  B.JQ  Patch,  Nevada— Flora  and  colt. 

George  Hack,  Sacramento — Nellie  Grant  and  colt;  Nellie  Grant,  sired 
by  Blackbird;  dam,  a  Morgan  mare. 

..Carl  Halverson,  Patterson's  Station — Belle  and  colt;  Belle,  sired  by 
St.  Clair;  dam,  a  Planter  mare. 

J.  C.  Gonld,  San  Jose — Liz.  and  colt;  Liz.,  sired  by  Maydaj';  dam,  a 
Messenger  mare. 

E.  D.  Camfield,  Sacramento — Alice  and  colt;  Alice,  sired  by  George 
Moore,  Jr.;  dam,  unknown. 

W.  A.  Findley,  Wheatland — Lady  and  colt. 

W.  A.  Findley,  Wheatland — Maggie  and  colt. 

S.  Eaton,  Marysville — Lola  and  colt. 

S.  Eaton,  Marysville — Nelly  and  colt. 

Best  mare  four  years  old  and  over. 

E.  Pierce,  Sacramento — Sally  Moore,  sired  by  George  Moore;  dam, 
Nelly  Morgan. 

E.  J.  Sparks,  Lincoln — Mary,  sired  by  Clydesdale;  dam  unknown. 

James  McComb,  Dixon — Solano  Maid,  sired  by  Eattler;  dam,  a  Battler 
mare. 

Wm.  M.  Haynie,  Sacramento — Camilla  Urso,  sired  by  Tecumseh;  dam, 
a  Messenger  mare. 

J.  Sessions,  Oakland  —  Lady  Livingston,  sired  by  California  Chief; 
dam.  Lady  Livingston. 

J.  C.  Gould,  San  Jose — Liz. 

Best  mare  three  years  old. 

E.  Pierce,  Sacramento — Lucy  Moore,  sired  by  George  Moore,  Jr.;  dam, 
Nelly  Morgan. 

Wm.  M.  Haynie,  Sacramento — Grace  Darling,  sired  by  Tecumseh;  dam. 
Messenger,  a  Blackbird  mare. 

P.  Morrissy,  Yolo — Susan  Moore,  sired  by  George  Moore,  Jr.;  dam, 
a  Lomax  mare. 

Best  mare  tioo  years  ^Id. 

Mark  Hopkins,  Sacramento — Belle. 

J.  C.  Gould,  San  Jose — Pet,  sired  by  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.;  dam,  Liz. 

G.  W.  McWain,  Marysville — Maggie. 
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DEAFT    HOESES. 

STALLIONS. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

Jobn  Munson,  San  Francisco — Eobert  Bruce,  sired  by  imj^orted  Black 
Prince;  dam,  Normandy  mare  Nellie,  imported. 

C.  Hubbard,  Sacramento — William  Wallace,  sired  by  William  Wallace; 
dam,  a  King  George  mare,  ber  dam  a  Eobin  Hood  mare. 

Best  three  years  old. 

McCarty  &  Lupbam,  San  Francisco — Judge  Templeton,  sired  by  Empe- 
ror; dam,  Jessie,  a  Clydesdale  mare. 
H.  Unger,  Coliinsville — Dick. 

Best  two  years  old. 

William  Y.  McCracken,  Freeport — George,  sired  by  a  Clydesdale  stal- 
lion; dam,  a  Tigerwbip  mare. 

Best  one  year  old. 

Jobn  Gosling,  Sacramento — Prince  June,  sired  by  Prince  June;  dam, 
unknown. 

MARES. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt. 

Jobn  !Neal,  Sacramento — Eliza  and  colt  Eliza. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over, 

Cbris.  Tbodt,  Dixon — Kate. 

Best  three  years  old. 

W.  B.  Gibson,  Woodland— Betsy. 

Best  two  years  old. 

Cbris.  Tbodt,  Dixon — Lucy,  sired  by  Tickle-my-Fancy;  dam,  Kate. 

Best  one  year  old. 
No  enti-y. 
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ROADSTERS. 

STALLIONS. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

R.  C.  Do  ISTisG,  Nicalaus,  Sutter  County — Taylor,  sired  by  General 
Taylor;  dam,  a  Black  Hawk  and  Morgan  mare. 

George  W.  Thorn,  Walnut  Creek,  Contra  Costa  County — Gold  Dust, 
sired  hj  Emigrant;  dam,  an  Eclipse  mare. 

Adam  Newbauer,  Sacramento — Young  Washington^  sired  by  Tecum- 
seb;  dam,  a  St.  Clair  mare. 

Herman  Sehliutius,  Franklin — Lightning,  Jr.,  sired  by  Young  Light- 
ning; dam,  a  Lomox  mare. 

vStephen  W.  Freeman,  Franklin — John  B.  Weller,  sired  by  McCracken's 
Blackhawk;  dam,  a  Morgan  mare. 

Jesse  D.  Carr,  Gabilan  (^graded) — Carr's  Membrino,  sired  by  Membrino 
Patchen;  dam,  by  Membrino  Chief. 

R.  P.  Wallace,  Colusa — General,  sired  by  old  Signal;  dam,  by  a  Mes- 
senger mare. 

George  Boraont,  Napa — General  Taylor,  sired  by  a  Moss  horse;  dam, 
unknown. 

William  Taylor,  Wisconsin — Barney,  sired  by  Weasel;  dam,  unknown. 

J.  Sessions,  Oakland — Ulster  Chief,  sired  by  Rysdick's  Hambleton; 
dam.  Lady  Ulster. 

W^illiam  H.  Shear,  San  Francisco — Sir  Richard,  sired  by  Signal;  dam, 
Lady  June. 

James  S.  McCue,  San  Francisco — Roe  Allen,  sired  by  Ethan  Allen,  Sr.; 
dam,  a  Messenger  mare. 

William  A.  Matthews,  San  Jose — George  M.  Patchen,  Jr.,  sired  by 
George   M.  Pachen;  dam,  by  imported  Bellfounder. 

S.  Eaton,  Marj'sville — California  Dexter,  sired  by  Whipple's  Hamble- 
tonian;  dam,  an  imported  mare. 

Best  three  years  old. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Honest  Allen,  sired  b}"  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.; 
dam,  by  Langford. 

Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento — James  Fisk,  sired  by  Primus;  dam,  an 
Abdallah  mare. 

Joseph  Hanlon,  Georgetown — George  Ellis,  sired  by  Black  Ralph; 
dam,  unknown. 

G.  W.  McWain,  Marysville — Young  Bloomsbury,^  sired  by  Blooms- 
bury;  dam,  unknown. 

J.  M.  Culp,  Colusa — General  Lee,  sired  by  Black  Eagle;  dam,  a  Signal 
mare. 

Best  txoo  years  old. 

Lewis  Sutton,  Sacramento — Fred.  Low,  Jr.,  sired  by  Fred.  Low;  dam, 
a  Lucy  Crow  mare. 

James  De  Bose,  Sacramento — Yolo,  sired  by  Robert  E.  Lee;  dam,  a 
Blackhawk  mare. 

J.  G.  Griggs,  Woodland — John  Nelson,  Jr.,  sired  by  Nelson  ;  dam, 
Black  Eagle  mare  Pet. 
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S.  Gould,  Yolo — Commodore,  sired  bj-  St.  Clair;  dam,  by  Belmont. 
William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Frank  Malone,  sired  b}'  Ethan  Allen; 
dam,  by  Langford. 

GELDINGS. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

Edward  Hays,  Buckeye,  Yolo  County — Jake,  sired  b}-  Young  Eclipse; 
dam,  unknown. 

John  Mun8on,San  Francisco — Smuggler,  sired  by  General  McClelland; 
dam,  unknown. 

J.  Mundell,  Mokelumne  Station — Chieftain,  sired  by  old  Chieftain; 
dam,  a  Morgan  mare. 

William  Ta^-lor,  Wisconsin — Brown  Weasel,  sired  by  Barney;  dam, 
unknown.   • 

George  Cadwalader,  Sacramento — Baroon,  sired  by  Fred.  Low;  dam, 
Lady  Belmont,  by  Belmont. 

C.  F.  Jones,  Marj'sviile — Ben.  Wade,  sired  b}'  Bidwoll's  Battler;  dam, 
a  Gray  Eagle  mare. 

D.  McVicker,  Wheatland — Dan.  Eice,  sired  by  Signal;  dam,  a  Messen- 
ger mare. 

A.  D.  Miller,  Sacramento — Brown  Mac,  sired  by  St.  Clair;  dam,  a 
Blackhawk  mare. 

J.  M.  Culp,  Colusa — Henry  Clay,  sired  by  Signal;  dam,  a  Messenger 
mare. 

S.  Eaton,  Marysville — Clarion,  sired  by  Langford;  dam,  Mary  Bell. 

J.  M.  C.  Jasper,  Wheatland — Robin,  sired  by  Signal;  dam,  unknown. 

Exhibition. 

D.  E.  Hunt,  Freeport — Pat.  Hunt,  sired  by  Tecumseh;  dam,  a  St.  Clair 
mare. 

MARES. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

C.  Horstman,  Sacramento — Jennie  Miller,  sired  by  John  Nelson:  dam, 
a  Morgan  mare. 

L.  Dielz,  Woodland  —  May  Queen,  sired  by  Young  St.  Clair;  dam, 
a  Bulwer  mare. 

John  Munson,  San  Francisco — Sunbeam,  sired  by  McClellan;  dam, 
unknown. 

A.  Trowbridge,  Sacramento — Black  Ellen,  sired  by  David  Hill;  dam, 
an  American  mare. 

P.  Fitzgerald,  Woodland — Maggie,  sired  by  Major;  dam,  a  Nelson 
mare. 

J,  Sessions,  Oakland — Young  Diamond,  sired  by  Speculation;  dam, 
Lost  Diamond. 

P.  E.  Beckley,  Franklin — Maggie  B.,  sired  by  Ashland;  dam,  a  St. 
Clair  mare. 

P.  E.  Beckley,  Franklin — Lady  Franklin,  sired  by  i\shland;  dam,  a 
St.  Clair  mare. 

D.  McVicker,  Wheatland  —  Lizzie  Jasper,  sired  bj'  Signal;  dam,  a 
messenger  mare. 

W.  A.  Findley,  Wheatland — Gypsy,  sired  by  Signal;  dam,  Jane. 
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S.  Eaton,  Maiysville — Ellen  Bryan,  sired  by  Signal;  dam,  Mary  Fish. 
J.  M.  C.  Jasper,  Wheatland — Lilly  Calloway. 

Best  three  years  old. 

John  Munson,  San  Francdsco — Patchen  Queen,  sired  by  George  M. 
Patchen;  dam,  a  Kimball  Jackson  mare. 

E.  Greer,  Sacramento — Picaj^une,  sired  by  Tecumseh;  dam,  Jane  St. 
Clair,  by  St.  Clair. 

Wm.  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Clara  Allen,  sired  by  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.; 
dam,  St.  Clair,  by  Owen  Dale. 

Wm.  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Edith  Allen,  sired  by  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.; 
dam,  unknown. 

Best  tioo  ijears  old.  « 

Wm.  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Fanehon,  sired  by  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.;  dam, 
Winona. 

David  T.  Biggs,  Biggs'  Station — Tony,  sired  by  General  Taylor;  dam, 
Beals'  trotting  mare. 

Major  M.  Biggs,  Biggs'  Station — Wild  Bill,  sired  by  Taylor;  dam, 
a  Tecumseh  mare. 

Joseph  Hanlon,  Franklin — Fanny,  sired  by  Black  Ealph;  dam,  un- 
known. 

Leland  Stanford,  Sacramento — Gilberte,  sired  by  Fred.  Low;  dam,  un- 
known. 

CARRIAGE    HORSES. 

Best  matched  span  carriage  horses. 

E.  Pierce,  Sacramento — Penny  and  John. 

A.  J.  Scoggins,  Colusa — George  Washington  and  Stonewall  Jackson. 

James  Clarke,  Colusa — Hector  and  Brigham. 

Wm.  A.  Matthews,  San  Jose — Hector  and  mate. 

J.  M.  Culp,  Colusa — Flora  and  Eva. 

ROADSTER    TEAMS. 

Best  double  team  roadsters. 

J.  G.  Griggs,  Woodland — Lady  Nelson  and  Jennie. 
A.  A.  Louderback,  San  Francisco — Lady  Eoso  and  Alameda  Maid. 
A.  J.  Scoggins,  Colusa — Frank  and  Billy. 
A.  J.  Scoggins,  Colusa — Kittie  and  Jennie. 
M.  Sprague,  Sacramento — Dick  and  Governor. 
G.  S.  Mitchell,  Sacramento — Tom  and  Jerry. 
George  Bemont,  Napa — Highlander  and  Highland  Mary. 
T.  Ginderey,  Butte's,  Sutter  County — Joe  Eiley  and  Frank  Morgan, 
sired  by  Signal;  dam,  unknown. 

John  Harrold,  San  Francisco — Billy  Lyon  and  mate. 

Wm.  Bassett,  Chico — Polly  and  Jane. 

W.  H.  Findley,  Wheatland — John  and  Miko. 

W.  B.  Carr,  San  Francisco — Billy  and  mate. 
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saddle  horses. 

Best  saddle  horse,  mare  or  gelding. 

F.  M.  Shepler,  Sacramento — Fred. 

E.  S.  Lowell,  Sacramento — Geoi'ge. 

E.  H.  Gilbert,  Sacramento — Brighton  Johnnie. 

A.  D.  Miller,  Sacramento — Lady  of  the  Lake. 

J.  K.  Weast,  Colusa — Boston. 

D.  T.  Biggs,  Biggs'  Station— Tony. 

M.  BiggSj^Biggs'  Station— Wild  Bill. 

COLTS. 

Best  yearling  horse  colt. 

D.  M.  Eeavis,  Chico — Jim  Adams,  sired  by  Blackbird;  dam,  a  thorough- 
bred mare. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Black  Allen,  sired  by  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.; 
dam,  by  Belmont. 

J.  C.  Gould,  San  Jose — Haley,  sired  by  Whipple;  dam,  Liz.,  a  Mayday 
mare. 

■  ^  Best  yearling  mare  colt. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Susie,  sired  by  Ethan  Allen;  dam,  Santa 
Clara. 

Adam  Newbauer,  Sacramento — Daisy  Donner,  sired  by  Young  Wash- 
ington; dam.  Blackleg. 

A.  Trowbridge,  Sacramento — Nelly,  sired  by  St.  Clair;  dam,  a  David 
Hill  mare. 

Best  sucking  horse  colt. 

J.  W.  Hawkins,  Solano. 

W.  P.  A.  Craig,  Eye  Patch,  Nevada — Young  Louis,  sired  by  Louis  II; 
dam,  Diomede,  a  Rattler  mare. 

D.  M.  Eeavis,  Chico — Doc.  Sproul,  sired  by  Blackbird;  dam,  by  Lancet, 

D.  M.  Eeavis,  Chico — May  Boy,  sired  by  Blackbird;  dam,  by  Billy  Mc- 
Cracken. 

George  Hack,  Sacramento — Newt.,  sired  by  Booth;  dam,  Nellie  Grant. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano — B.  C,  sired  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Hennie 
Farrow. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano — C.  C,  sired  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Nevada. 

Theodore  Winters,  Solano — S.  C,  sired  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Lou.  Barnes. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Dale,  sired  by  imported  Hercules,  out 
of  Lizzie  Marshall. 

A.  D.  Miller,  Sacramento — Witch  Hazel,  sired  by  Ethan  Allen;  dam, 
Santa  Clara. 

W.  A.  Findley,  Wheatland — Ealph,  sired  by  Black  Ealph;  dam,  a  Sig- 
nal mare. 

S.  Eaton,  Marysville — Mike  Nye. 

S.  Eafon,  Marysville — Sam. 

9 — (agri^ 
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Best  sucking  mare  colt. 

Carl  Halverson,  Patterson's  Station — Queen,  sired  by  Joiin  Bull;  dam, 
Bell,  by  St.  Clair. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Young  Winona,  sired  by  Ethan  Allen; 
dam,  Winona. 

John  Neal,  Sacramento — Fanny,  sired  by  Silverheels;  dam,  Eliza. 

W.  A.  Findley,  Wheatland— Kitty  Peel. 

Best  exhibit  of  not  less  than  six  colts,  owned  by  one  person. 

William  Hamilton,  San  Jose — Honest  Allen,  Justice,  Tom  Scott,  Frank 
Malone,  Clara  Allen,  Black  Allen,  Boy  Filly,  Fanchon. 


SWEEPSTAKES. 
Best  stallion  of  any  age. 

D.  M.  Eeavis,  Cbico — Blackbird. 
John  Hall,  Alvarado — Tom. 

.    Theodore  Winters,  Solano — Norfolk.  ^ 

John  Boggs,  Colusa — Langford. 
George  Treat,  San  Francisco — Thad.  Stevens. 
Jesse  M.  Carr,  Gabilan — Carr's  Membrino. 

Best  mare  of  any  age. 

E.  Pierce,  Sacramento — Lucy  Moore,  sired  by  George  Moore,  Jr.j  dam, 
Nelly  Morgan. 

D.  M.  Eeavis,  Chico — Flora,  sired  by  Blackbird;  dam,  by  John  Mor- 
gan. 

D.  M.  Eeavis,  Chico — Nellie,  sired  by  Blackbird;  dam,  a  Glencoe  mare. 
John  Hall.  Alvarado — Peggy  Einggold. 

A.  A.  Louderback,  San  Francisco — Alameda  Maid,  sired  by  old  Ham- 
iltonian;  duin,  Lady  Livingston,  by  Bigott's  Eattler, 
Theodore  Winters,  Solano — Hennie  Farrow. 
Wm.  Boots,  San  Jose — Miami. 

JACKS. 

E.  A.  Bridgford,  Colusa — Mameluke,  four  years  old  and  over. 

M,  Biggs,  Biggs'  Station — Humboldt,  four  years  old  and  over,  sired  by 
imported  Compromise;  out  of  imported  jennet  Lydia  Young. 

T.  A.  L.  Chapman,  Suisun — Gray  Eagle,  seven  years  old  and  over. 

JENNIES. 

Thomas  Edwards,  Sacramento — Julia,  four  years  old. 
Thomas  Edwards,  Sacramento — Nancy,  three  years  old. 

MULES. 

No  entry. 
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DUES  AM    CATTLE. 

BULLS. 

Best  three  years  old  and  over. 

D.  W.  Reavis,  Chico — Stonewall. 

Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Muscovite. 

Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Gold  Dust. 

Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Western  Duke. 

S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View — Sheriff. 

M.  Wick,  Oroville— Red  Cloud. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Bolingbroke. 

C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Thorudale. 

Best  three  years  old. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Glenn,  Jacinto,  Colusa  County — General  Grant,  got  by  Flying 
Cloud,  6,793;  out  of   Hebe  3d. 
H.  D.  Marshall,  Eoseville — Marshall. 

C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Tempest. 

t 

Best  two  years  old. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — Master  Maynard,  14,881. 
W.  P.  A.  Craig,  Eye  Patch,  Nevada — Duke. 

D.  W.  Eeavis,  Chico — Duke  of  Liberty. 
M.  Dale,  Prairie,  Yolo  County — Moonlight. 
M.  Wick,  Oroville — Orlando. 

Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Governor  Booth. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — First  Duke  of  Yolo. 

George  W.  Scott,  Cottonwood,  Yolo  County — Ninth  Duke  of  Liberty. 

Best  one  year  old. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — Mason  Duke,  14,875. 

W.  P.  A.  Craig,  Rye  Patch,  Nevada — Darlington. 

J.  C.  Conner,  Sacramento — Jerry. 

Jeff.   Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Cornell. 

Charles  Clark,  San  Jose — Duke  of  Manchester. 

M.  Sparks,  Wheatland — Newton  Booth. 

Carr  k  Chapman,  Gabilan — Sixth  Lord  of  Oxford. 

Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Frank. 

L.  J.  Orcutt,  Covington,  Massachusetts — Abe. 

L.  J.  Orcutt,  Covington,  Massachusetts — Ben. 

L.  J.  Orcutt,  Covington,  Massachusetts — Grant. 

L.  J.  Orcutt,  Covington,  Massachusetts — Earl  of  Glenwood. 

L.  J.  Orcutt,  Covington,  Massachusetts — 'Mazourka  Valentine. 

Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Monkey  John  2d. 

Best  hull  calf. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — New  Years  Gift,  17,818. 
Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Bourbon  Duke. 
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S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View — California  Andrie. 

S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View — Cambridge  Duke. 

M.  Wick,  Oroville — Prince  Albert. 

M.  Wick,  Oroville — Sentinel. 

M.  Wick,  Oroville — Plowman. 

M.  Wick,  Oroville — Lancaster. 

M.  Wick,  Oroville — Defender. 

John  Mcllmoil,  Marysville — Stirling. 

E.  Comstoek,  Marysville — Henry  Ward. 

C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Arthur  Lemon. 

C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Eed  Thorndale. 

C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Oxford  Lad. 

cows. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — Rosalind. 
Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Jennie  McLean. 
Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Flora  Hastings  4th. 
Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Western  Lady. 
Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Kosa  Lee. 
S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View — Cambridge  12th. 
M.  Wick,  Oroville— Echo. 
•    John  Mcllmoil,  Marysville — Adelaide. 
Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Lady  Sol  way. 
Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Christobell. 
Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — 'Lonan  44th. 
C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Sprightly. 
C.  Younger,  San  Jose — lied  Pose  of  Woodlawn. 
L.  J.  Orcutt,  Covington,  Massachusetts — PosaUne. 

Best  three  years  old. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — Lorena  2d. 
Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — Geraldine  14th. 
Jeff".  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Nelly  Bly. 
Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Ellon  3d. 
Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Nannie  8d. 
M.  Wick,^Oroville— Belle  of  Butte. 
Carr  &  Ciiapman,  Gabilan — Hope  22d. 
C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Jennie. 
C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Gem. 

Best  two  years  old. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — Savannah  3d. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — Caroline  5th. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — Myra  Oxford. 

W.  P.  A.  Craig,  Eye  Patch,  Nevada — Queen. 

W.  P.  A.  Craig,  Bye  Patch,  Nevada — Mayflower. 

Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Cora  Lee. 

Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Louan  of  Ashley. 

M.  Sparks,  Wheatland— Eifida. 
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Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Pet  of  Geneva. 
C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Valley  Maid. 

JSest  one  year  old. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — Lady  Hughs. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — Anna  Washington  2d. 

W.  P.  A.  Craig,  Rye  Patch,  Nevada — Beauty. 

W.  P.  A.  Craig,  Rye  Patch,  Nevada— Rose. 

Jetf.  Hridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Delia  Bridgford. 

Jeff  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Lady  Meldon. 

Charles  Clark.  San  Jose — Duchess  of  York  13th. 

Charles  Clark.  San  Jose — Duchess  of  York  15th. 

M.  Wick,  Oroville — Carlotta. 

M.  Wick,  Oroville — Venus. 

Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Essa. 

John  Mcllmoil,  Marysville — Alice  (one  year  and  eight  days). 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Nelsina. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Malonia. 

C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Forest  Rose. 

C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Maid  of  Athol. 

L.  J.  Orcutt,  Covington,  Massachusetts — Lucy. 

Best  heifer  calf. 

Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Medora. 

M.  Wick,  Oroville — Gem. 

M.  Wick,  Oroville — Eloina. 

Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Willful  2d. 

Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Rose  2d. 

C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Hester  Ryan. 

C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Rosa  Nell. 

Best  herd  of  thoroughbred  cattle — hull  and  not  less  than  five  females. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — Master  Maynard  and  Rosalind  4th,  Lorena  2d, 
Geraldine  14th,  Caroline  5th,  and  Myra  Oxford. 

Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Muscovite  and  five  females. 
Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Gold  Dust  and  five  females. 
M.  Wick,  Oroville — Orlando  and  five  females. 
Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Governor  Booth  and  five  females. 
J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Dashwood  and  five  females. 
C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Tempest  and  five  females. 


DEVON    CATTLE. 

BULLS.        ' 

Best  three  years  old. 
Seneca  Daniels,  Lakeville — Duke. 
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Best  bull  calf. 

Seneca  Daniels,  Lakeville — Beeeher. 
Seneca  Daniels,  Lakeville — Tiltou. 

cows. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

Seneca  Daniels,  Lakeville — Fanny. 
Seneca  Daniels,  Lakeville — Fashion. 
Seneca  Daniels,  Lakeville — Fairy. 
Seneca  Daniels,  Lakeville — Victoria. 

Best  two  years  old. 

Seneca  Daniels,  Lakeville — Fancy. 


JEESEY    CATTLE. 

BULLS. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

J.  B.  Haggiu,  San  Francisco — Dashwood. 

Best  two  years  old. 

A.  Mailliard,  San  Eafael — Keystone. 

Best  one  year  old. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Billy  Dashwood. 
J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Damon. 
L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Volunteer. 

Best  hull  calf. 

A.  Mailliard,  San  Eafael — Florian,  five  months 
J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Hero. 
J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Fi'ancisco — Joice. 

cows. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Victoria. 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Daisy  Eyebright. 

L.  J.  Orcutt,  Covington,  Massachusetts — Blanche. 
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Best  three  years  old. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Nelly  Ely. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Maria. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Fanchette,  imported. 

Best  two  years  old. 

A.  Mailliard,  San  Eafael— Floradell  2d. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Lily  Hudson. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — School  Girl. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  San  P'raucisco — Inez  2d. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Music. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Tom's  Daughter. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Miss  Dame. 

J.  B.  Ha^-gin,  San  Francisco — Stella  Light. 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Creampot  5th. 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Hazel  of  Staatsburgh. 

L.  J.  Orcutt,  Covington,  Massachusetts. 

Best  one  year  old. 

A.  Maillard,  San  Rafael — Bloomer  3d. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Mela  2d. 

J.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Mabella. 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Magna  4th. 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Minnie  -Ith. 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Lalla  Eookh. 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Hannah. 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Daftbdil. 

L.  C  Powers,  Sacramento — Rose  5th. 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Cherry. 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Irene. 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Estella. 

L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Zephrine  5th. 

L.  J.  Orcutt,  Covington,  Massachusetts — Floss. 

L.  J.  Orcutt,  Covington,  Massachusetts — Jessie. 

L.  J.  Orcutt,  Covington,  Massachusetts — Primrose. 

L.  J.  Orcutt,  Covington,  Massachusetts — Ruby. 

CALVES. 

Best  heifer  calf. 

A.  Mailliard,  San  Rafael — Mollie  2d,  four  months. 

A.  Mailliard,  San  Rafael — Lady  Jane  3d. 

S.  B.  Haggin,  San  Francisco — Inez  3d. 

A.  Mailliard,  San  Rafael — Guernsey  bull  Captain,  two  years. 
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ALDEJRNEY    CATTLE. 

BULLS. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

Eobert  Beck,  Sacramento — Touchstone. 
L.  C.  Powers,  Sacramento — Saratoga. 

Best  one  year  old. 

W.  J.  Prather,  Woodland — Bismarck. 

Best  hull  calf. 

A.  Mailliard,  San  Eafael — Young  Comet. 
A.  Mailliard,  San  Eafael — Jimmy. 

cows. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 
A.  Mailliard,  San  Eafael — Cora. 

Best  three  years  old. 
A.  Mailliard,  San  Eafael — Annie. 

Best  two  years  old, 
A.  Mailliard,  San  Eafael — Eomana. 

Best  one  year  old. 
A.  Mailliard,  San  Eafael — Lady  Eowen  4th. 

CALVES. 

Best  heifer  calf. 
A.  Mailliard,  San  Eafael — Eomona  2d. 


AYESHIEE    CATTLE. 

BULLS. 

Best  two  years  old. 
Eobert  Beck,  Sacramento — Lord  Clyde. 
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Best  one  year  old. 


Eobert  Beck,  Sacramcuto — Major  Wentworth. 
Eobert  Beck,  Sacramento — Melancton  Callaghau. 

cows. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

Eobert  Beck,  Sacramento — Kitty  Clyde. 
L.  A.  Upson,  Sacramento — Flora  Mclvor. 

Best  one  year  old. 

L.  A.  Upson,  Sacramento — 'Bonnie  Jean. 


HOLSTEIN    CATTLE. 

Best  bull  four  years  old  and  over. 
S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View — Opides. 


\ 


GEADED    CATTLE. 

BULLS. 

Best  three  years  old.  ^ 

Charles  Green,  Eio  Vista — Duke. 
C.  P.  Hensley,  Eio  Vista — Major. 

Best  two  years  old. 

F.  Babel,  Sacramento — Jack,  one  thousand   eight  hundred  and  ten 
pounds. 

Charles  Green,  Eio  Vista — General  Sherman. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Granger.  * 

Best  one  year  old. 

John  Mcllmoil,  Marysville — Bismarck. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo— Billy. 

H.  Hamel,  Davisville,  Solano  County — Grenadier. 
■j         H.  Hamel,  Davisville,  Solano  County — Bolingbroke. 

10— (agri^ 
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Best  bull  calf. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Mike. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Laddie. 

cows. 
Best  four  years  old  and  over. 

F.  Babel,  Sacramento — Hannah,  two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds. 
P.  Yager,  Folsom — Bally,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Chub. 

Best  three  years  old. 

Charles  Clarke,  San  Jose — MoUie. 
Charles  Green,  Eio  Vista — Dolly  Varden. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Spark. 

Best  two  years  old. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Blanche. 

Charles  Gi-een,  Eio  Vista — Dolly  Varden. 

Best  07ie  year  old. 

S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View — Fairy  Queen. 
S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View — Princess. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — May  Queen. 

Best  heifer  calf. 

P.  Yager,  Folsom — Eosa,  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds. 
Charles  Clarke,  San  Jose — Mollie  Ist. 
C.  P.  Hensley,  Eio  Vista — Dora. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Lady  Tilton. 

Best  milch  cow. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — Maria. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo— Eed. 

Best  cow  for  having  calves. 

Thomas  J.  Clunie,  Sacramento — Old  Prolif.  and  calves.     (Had  three 
the  third  of  JMovember,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three.) 
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SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  bull  of  any  age  or  breed. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — Master  Maynard. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — Mason  Duke. 

D.  M.  Eeavis,  Chico — Stonewall. 

D.  M.  Eeavis.  Chico — Duke  of  Liberty. 

Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Muscovite. 

Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Gold  Dust. 

S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View — Sheriff". 

Carr  lS:  Chapman,  Gabilan — Governor  Booth. 

C.  Younger,  San  Jose — No  entry. 

Milton  Dale,  Prairie,  Yolo  County — Moonlight. 

H.  J.  Glenn,  Jacinto — General  Grant. 

Best  cow  of  any  age  or  breed. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — Loreno  2d. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — Geraldine  14tli. 

P.  Yager,  Folsom— Bally. 

Jeff.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri — Jennie  McLean. 

Jeff'.  Bridgford,  Paris,  Missouri— Flora  Hastings  4th,  or  Cora  Lee. 

Carr  &  Chapman,  Gabilan — Lady  Solway. 

C.  Y^'ounger,  San  Jose — Sprightly. 

Best  bull  and  Jive  of  his  calves,  wider  one  year  old. 

M.  "Wick,  Oroville— Eed  Cloud  and  five  calves,  Sentinel,  Plowman, 
Lancaster,  Defender,  and  Elvina. 

C.  Younger,  San  Jose — Thorndale  and  five  calves,  Duke  of  Forest 
Home,  2d  Du^e  of  Forest  Home,  Eed  Thorndale,  Hester  Eyan,  and 
Rose  Hill. 


SHEEP. 

SPANISH    MERINO. 

Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over. 

Severance  &  Peet,  Xiles  Station — Big  Leg. 
Severance  &  Peet,  ]S'iles  Station — Green  Mountain. 
Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station — California  Chief.  • 
J.  C.  Conner,  Saci'amento — Madrid. 
G.  H.  Barney,  Woodland — Bret  Harte. 

Best  ram  over  one  year  old  and  under  two. 

Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station — Seville. 
Fred.  Cox,  Sacramento — Long  Wool. 
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Hammond  &  Co.,  Orwell,  Vermont — One  buck;  no  name, 

Hammond  &  Co.,  Orwell,  Vermont — One  buck;  no  name.  _ 

I 

Best  three  ram  lambs.  ■ 

Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station — Three  ram  lambs. 
Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station — Three  ram  lambs. 
J.  C.  Conner,  Sacramento — Three  ram  lambs. 
Fred.  Cox,  Sacramento — Three  ram  lambs. 
S.  Treat,  Sacramento — Three  ram  lambs. 

Best  five  ewes  two  years  old  and  over. 

Muri'ay  &  Watt,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five  ewes. 
Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station — Pen  of  five  ewes. 
Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station — Pen  of  five  ewes. 
J.  C.  Conner,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five  ewes. 
Fred.  Cox,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five  ewes. 

Best  five  ewes  over  one  year  old  and  under  two. 

Murray  &  Watt,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five  ewes. 
Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station — Pen  of  five  ewes. 
Sevei-ance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station — Pen  of  five  ewes. 
Fred.  Cox,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five  CAves. 
Hammond  &  Co.,  Orwell,  Vermont — Pen  of  five  ewes. 

Best  five  eive  lambs. 

Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station — Five  ewe  lambs. 

Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station — Five  ewe  lambs. 

J.  C.  Conner,  Sacramento — Five  ewe  lambs. 

Fred.  Cox,  Sacramento — Five  ewe  lambs. 

S.  Treat,  Saci'amento — Five  ewe  lambs.  • 

Best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs. 
Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station — Big  Leg  and  five  lambs. 

FRENCH    MERINO. 

Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over. 

William  Blacow,  Centreville,  Alameda  County — Gamester. 
Eobert  A.  Brampton,  Dixon — Napoleon. 

Best  ram  over  one  year  old  and  under  two. 

William  Blacow,  Centreville,  Alameda  County — Sultan. 
R.  A.  Brampton,  Dixon — Rufus. 

Best  three  ram  lambs. 

Murray  &  Watt,  Sacramento — Pen  of  three  lambs. 

William  Blacow,  Centreville,  Alameda  County — Pen  of  three  lambs. 

Murray  &  Watt,  Sacramento — Pen  of  three  lambs. 
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Best  five  ewes  two  years  old  and  over. 

William  Blacow,  Centreville,  Alameda  County — Pen  of  five. 
E.  A.  Brampton,  Dixon — Pen  of  five. 

Best  five  ewe  lambs  over  one  year  old  and  under  two. 

William  Blacow,  Centerville,  Alameda  County — Pen  of  five  lambs. 

Best  Jive  ewe  lambs. 

Murray  &  Watt,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five  lambs. 

William  Blacow,  Centreville,  Alameda  County — Pen  of  five  lambs. 

Best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs. 

William  Blacow,   Centreville,  Alameda   County — Gamester  and  five 
lambs. 

SILESIAN. 

Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over. 

Eobert  Beck,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five. 

Eobert  Beck,  Sacramento — Pen  of  three. 

S.  Treat,  Sacramento — Longfellow. 

Murray  k  Watt,  Sacramento — Bamifino. 

L.  J.  Orcutt,  Covington,  Massachusetts — Pen  of  three. 

Best  ram  one  year  old. 

S.  Treat,  Sacramento — Youngfellow. 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes,  one  year  old  and  under  tioo. 

S.  Treat,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five  ewes. 

COTSWOLD. 

Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over. 

S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  Yiew — Link. 

Best  ram  one  year  old  and  under  two. 

Landrum  &  Eogers,  Watsonville — Prince,  Jr. 

Best  three  lamb  rams. 

Landrum  &  Eogers,  Watsonville — Pen  of  three. 

Best  five  eives,  two  years  old  and  over. 

Landrum  and  Eogers,  Watsonville — Pen  of  five  ewes. 
S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View — Pen  of  five  ewes. 
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Best  pen  of  five  ewe  lambs. 
S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View — Pen  of  five. 

Best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs. 
S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View — Link  and  five  lamb 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Two  years  old  and  over. 

Lewis  Pierce,  Suisun — Jack. 

Lewis  Pierce,  Suisun — Pen  of  five  ewes. 

Lewis  Pierce,  Suisun — Jack  and  five  of  his  lambs. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over. 
J.  D.  Carr,  Gabilan — Lord  Leicester. 

SOUTHDOWN. 

Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over. 
George  Bemont,  Napa — One  ram. 

Best  ram  one  year  old. 
George  Bemont,  Napa — One  ram. 

Best  three  lamb  rams. 
George  Bemont,  Napa — Three  lamb  rams. 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes,  tioo  years  old  and  ovi 
George  Bemont,  Napa — Pen  of  five  ewes. 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes,  under  tioo  years. 
George  Bemont,  Napa — Pen  of  five  ewes. 

SOUTHDOWN. 

Best  five  ewe  larjibs. 

George  Bemont,  Napa — Pen  of  five  ewe  lambs. 

Best  ram  and  five  lambs. 

George  Bemont,  Napa — Ram  and  five  lambs. 

J.  D.  Uarr,  Gabilan — Ram  Fordham,  two  years  old  and  over. 
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J.  D.  Carr,  Gabilan — Ram  Fordham  and  five  lambs. 
J.  D.  Carr,  Gabilan — Three  ram  lambs. 
J.  D.  Carr,  Gabilan — Five  ewes,  two  years  and  over. 
J.  D.  Carr,  Gabilan — Five  ewe  lambs. 

GRADED. 

Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over. 

J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento — Good  Fleece. 

Best  ram  over  one  year  old  and  under  two. 

G.  W.  Hancock,  Sacramento — Whitney. 

L.  Pierce,  Suisun — Solano. 

J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento — Button.  • 

J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento — Improvement. 

S.  Treat,  Sacramento — Youngfellow. 

Best  five  ram  lambs. 

E.  A.  Brampton,  Dixon — Pen  of  five. 

Best  five  ewes  two  years  old  and  over. 

H.  A.  Brampton,  Dixon — Pen  of  five. 

S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View — Pen  of  five. 

Best  five  ewes  over  one  year  old  and  under  two. 

E.  A.  Brampton,  Dixon — Pen  of  five. 

G.  W.  Hancock,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five. 

Best  pen  of  five  ewe  lambs. 

E.  A.  Brampton, .Dixon — Pen  of  five. 

G.  W.  Hancock,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five. 

L.  Pierce,  Suisun — Pen  of  five. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  ram,  of  any  age  or  breed,  and  five  of  his  lambs. 

William  Blacow,   Centreville,  Alameda  County — Gamester   and  five 
lambs. 

Severance  &  Peet,  Niles  Station — Big  Leg  and  five  lambs. 
L.  Pierce,  Suisun — Jack  and  five  lambs. 
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GOATS.  • 

THOROUGHBRED. 

Best  buck  two  years  old  and  over. 

N.  Gilraoi'e,  El  Dorado — Hannibal. 
Robert  Beck,  Sacramento — Pen  of  five. 
Lanclrum  &  Rogers,  Watsonville — Tommy. 
C.  P.  Baile}^,  San  Jose — Don  Juan. 
J.  P.  Sargent,  Gilroy — Persian. 
J.  P.  Sargent,  Gilroy — Aladdin. 

Best  buck  under  two  years. 

t 

N.  Gilmore,  El  Dorado — Aladan. 

Landrum  &  Rogers,  Watsonville — Hercules  87. 

E.  P.  Wetzel,  Sacramento — Billy  and  Billie. 

Best  pen  of  three  does  two  years  old  and  over. 

!N.  Gilmore,  El  Dorado — Pen  of  three  does. 
Landrum  &  Rogers,  Watsonville — Pen  of  three  does* 
C.  P.  Bailey,  San  Jose — Pen  of  three  does. 
E.  P.  Wetzel,  Sacramento — Pen  of  three  does. 

Best  pen  of  three  does  under  two  years. 

N.  Gilmore,  El  Dorado — Pen  of  three,  does. 
Landrum  &  Rogers,  Watsonville — Pen  of  three  does. 

GRADED. 

Best  pen  of  does  two  years  old  and  over. 
A.  P.  Sargent,  Gilroy — Pen  of  three  does. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  buck. 

N.  Gilmore,  El  Dorado — Hannibal. 

Landrum  &  Rogers,  Watsonville — Hercules  87. 

Best  does. 

N.  Gilmore,  El  Dorado — Cleopatra. 
Landrum  &  Rogers,  Watsonville — Annie. 

Best  pen  of  not  less  than  ten  kids. 

Landrum  &  Rogers,  Watsonville — Pen  of  ten  kids. 
A.  P.  Sargent,  Gilroy — Pen  of  ten  kids. 
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SWINE. 

Best  hoar  two  years  old  and  over. 

E.  S.  Thompson,  Napa — Young  Comet. 

E.  J.  Sparks,  Lincoln — Dick,  Berkshire. 

A.  T.  Hutch,  Suisiin — Brigham,  Pohind  and  China. 

E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacramento — Dick. 

George  O.  Bates,  Elk  Grove — BUI  Hamilton, 

Best  boar  under  two  years  old. 

W.  P.  A.  Craig,  Eye  Patch,  Nevada — Sucker  Boy. 

E.  S.  Thompson,  Napa — Some  Genteel. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — Dick. 

Jos.  Blake,  Suisun — Longfellow,  Poland  and  China. 

E.  A.  Bridgford,  Colusa — Dick,  Berkshire. 

Charles  Green,  Eio  Vista — George. 

J.  C.  Mills,  Centreville — Wallington,  Jr. 

Best  boar  six  months  and  under  one  year. 

E.  S-  Thompson,  Napa — Washoe. 
E.  S.  Thompson,  Napa— 112. 
Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — Jim. 
A.  T.  Hatch,  Suisun— Billy. 
A.  T.  Hatch,  Suisun— Bob. 
Charles  Clarke,  San  Jose — John. 
Adam  Newbauer,  Sacramento — Sam. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Jake  and  party. 

Be§t   breeding  sow  two  years  old  and  over. 

E.  S.  Thompson,  Napa — America. 

E.  S.  Thompson.  Napa — Beauty. 

E.  J.  Sparks,  Lincoln — Susan. 

J.  C.  Mills,  Centreville — Victoria,  improved  Berkshire. 

J.  C.  Mills,  Centreville — Princess,  improved  Berkshire. 

Charles  Green.  Eio  Vista — Mary,  Essex. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Berk. 

Best  breeding  sow  one  year  old. 

W.  P.  A.  Craig,  Eye  Patch,  Nevada — Molly,  Sally,  and  Granny. 

E.  S.  Thompson,  Napa — Victoria  4:th. 

E.  S.  Thompson,  Napa— Belle  2d. 

E.  A.  Bridgford,  Colusa — Kitty  Thompson. 

E.  A.  Bridgford,  Colusa — Nannie  Baker. 

Charles  Green,  Eio  Vista — Eoller. 

Adam  Newbauer,  Sacramento — Hecuba. 
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Best  sow  six  months  old  and  under  one  year. 

E.  S.  Thompson,  Napa — Berkshire  Beauty. 
Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — Dolly. 
Jos.  Blake,  Suisun — Bonita. 
Charles  Clarke,  San  Jose — Sally. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Betty. 

Best  pair  pigs  from  six  to  ten  months  old. 

E.  S.  Thompson,  Napa — Pen  of  pigs,  Comet  3d,  No.  110. 
E.  J.  Sparks,  Lincoln — Pair  of  Berkshire  pigs. 
Charles  Clarke,  San  Jose — Jacob  and  Nancy  Ann. 
E.  A.  Bridgford,  Colusa — Pair  of  pigs. 
Charles  Green,  Eio  Vista — Pair  of  pigs. 
E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Pair  of  pigs. 

Best  pen  of  ten  pigs  of  any  age  or  breed  belonging  to  one  owner. 

W.  P.  A.  Craig,  Eye  Patch,  Nevada — Pen  of  ten  pigs. 

E.  J.  Sparks,  Lincoln — Pen  of  ten  pigs. 

E.  A.  Bridgford,  Colusa — Pen  of  ten  pigs. 

J.  C.  Mills,  Centreville — Pen  of  ten  pigs. 

Adam  Newbauer,  Sacramento — Pen  of  ten  pigs. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Pen  of  ten  pigs. 

E.  Comstock,  Yolo — Pen  of  ten  pigs. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  boar  of  any  age  or  breed. 

E.  S.  Thompson,  Napa — Young  Comet. 

E.  J.  Sparks,  Lincoln — Dick. 

A.  T.  Hatch,  Suisun — Brigham, 

A.  T.  Hatch,  Suisun — Billy. 

Jos.  Blake,  Suisun — Longfellow. 

E.  A.  Bridgford,  Colusa — Berkshire  Boy,  fonr  months  old. 

J.  C.  Mills,  Centreville — Wellington. 

W.  P.  A.  Craig,  Ej'e  Patch,  Nevada — Sucker  Boy. 

Geo.  O.  Bates,  Sacramento — Bill  Hamilton. 


POULTRY. 

E.  Cowne,  Sacramento — One  lot  Dominiques. 
E.  Cowne,  Sacramento — One  lot  Jersey  Blues. 
E.  Cowne,  Sacramento — One  lot  Bremen  geese, 
E.  Cowne,  Sacramento — One  lot  English  geese. 
P.  H.  Fisher,  Sacramento — One  lot  Buff  ducks. 

E.  Cowne,  Sacramento — One  lot  Silver  Pencils. 

F.  S.  George,  Sacramento — One  lot  Spanish  Thoroughbreds. 
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SWEEPSTAKES. 


J.  B.White,  Sacramento — Golden  Spangled  Hamburgs. 

Jerome  Davis,  Sacramento — Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 

M.  Butler,  Sacramento — White  Leghorns. 

Bassett  &  Miller,  Sacramento — Light  Bramahs. 

Bassett  &  Miller,  Sacramento — Silver  Duck  wing  Game  Bantams. 

W.  J.  Prather,  Woodland — One  lot  Golden  Seabright  Bantams. 

W.  J.  Prather,  Woodhind — One  lot  Muscovite  ducl<8. 

W.  J.  Prather,  Woodland — One  lot  White  Leghorn  fowls. 

W.  J.  Prather,  Woodland — One  lot  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — One  lot  Buff  Cochins. 

Jones  &  Co.,  San  Jose — One  lot  Dark  Bramahs. 

C.  H.  Theiss,  Sacramento — One  lot  Black  Javas. 

C.  H.  Theiss,  Sacramento — One  lot  Java  chicks. 

C.  H.  Theiss,  Sacramento — One  lot  Buff  Cochin  chicks. 

C.  H.  Theiss,  Sacramento — One  lot  White  Leghorn  chicks. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — One  lot  Light  Bramahs. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — One  lot  Black  Bramahs. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — One  lot  Black  Polands. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — One  lot  Eoyal  Cochins. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — One  lot  Malays. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — One  lot  White  Dorkins. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — One  lot  best  distinct  variety. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — One  lot  English  Magpie  Topknot  ducks. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — One  lot  Eouen  ducks. 

Peter  Burns,  Sacramento — One  lot  Asiatic  chicks. 

P.  H.  Fisher,  Brighton — One  lot  Bronze  turkeys. 

P.  H.  Fisher,  Brighton — One  lot  gray  geese. 

P.  H.  Fisher,  Brighton — One  lot  Gray  Mallard  ducks. 

A.  T.  Hatch,  Suisun — One  lot  Buff  Cochin  chicks. 

Michael  Butler,  Sacramento — One  lot  White  Leghorn  chicks. 

Michael  Butler,  Sacramento — One  lot  Buff  Cochin  chicks. 

J.  C.  Mills,  Centreville — One  pair  Narragansett  turkeys, 

J.  B.  White,  Sacramento — One  lot  Buff  Cochins. 

J.  B.  White,  Sacramento — One  lot  Golden  Spangled  Hamburgs. 

J.  B.  White,  Sacramento — One  lot  Light  Bramahs. 

J.  B.  White,  Saci-amento — One  lot  Light  Bramah  chicks. 

J.  B.White,  Sacramento — One  pair  Golden  Spangled  Hamburg  chicks. 

Jerome  Davis,  Sacramento — Five  lots  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 

F.  S.  George,  Sacramento — One  lot  Spanish  Thoroughbreds. 

Michael  Butler,  Sacramento — One  lot  White  Leghorn  chicks. 

A.  Greer,  Sacramento — One  lot  any  other  distinct  variety. 

Bassett  &  Miller,  Sacramento — One  lot  Light  Bramahs. 

Bassett  &  Miller,  Sacramento — One  lot  Light  Bramah  chicks. 

Bassett  &  Miller,  Sacramento — One  lot  Light  Bramah  chicks. 

Bassett  &  Miller,  Sacramento — One  lot  Dark  Bramahs. 

Bassett  &  Miller,  Sacramento — One  lot  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs. 

Bassett  &  Miller,  Sacramento — One  lot  White  Leghorns. 

Bassett  &  Miller,  Sacramento — One  lot  White  Leghorn  chicks. 

Bassett  &  Miller,  Sacramento — One  lot  Black  Ecd  Games. 

Bassett  Sc  Miller,  Sacramento — One  lot  Duckwing  Game  Bantams. 

Bassett  &  Miller,  Sacramento — One  lot  Black  Red  Game  Bantams. 

Bassett  &  Miller,  Sacramento — One  lot  Eouen  ducks. 
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A.  B. 

A.  B. 

A.  B. 

John 

John 

John 

J.  F. 

J.  F. 

J.  F. 

J.  F. 

J.  F. 

J.  F 

W.J. 

W.J. 

W.  J. 

W.J. 

W.  J. 

W.J. 

W.J. 

W.  J. 

W.J. 

W.J. 

W.J. 

W.J. 

W.J. 

W.J. 


Gilbert — One  lot  Cochin  chicks,  five  months  old. 
Gilbert — One  lot  domestic  ducks. 
Gilbert — One  lot  gray  geese,  six  months  old. 
Herrins;,  Sacramento — One  lot  Dark  Bramahs. 


Herring,  Sacramento — One  lot  Dark  Bramah  chicks. 
Smith — One  lot  Leghorn  fowls. 
Friggins,  Woodland — One  lot  Light  Bramahs. 
Friggins,  Woodland — One  lot  Houdans. 
Friggins,  Woodland — One  lot  Houdan  chicks. 
Friggins,  Woodland — One  lot  Buff  Cochins. 
Friggins,  Woodland — One  lot  Buff  chickens. 
Friggins,  Woodland — One  lot  White  Leghorn  chicks. 

Prather,  Woodland-^One  lot  Dark  Bramahs. 

Prather,  Woodland — Three  lots  Light  Bramahs. 

Prather,  Woodland — Three  lots  Butf  Cochins. 

Prather,  Woodland — One  lot  White  Cochins. 

Prather,  Woodland — One  lot  Black  Cochins. 

Prather,  Woodland — One  lot  Partridge  Cochins. 

Prather,  Woodland — One  lot  Houdans. 

Prather,  Woodland — One  lot  White  Polands. 

Prather,  Woodland — One  lot  Bearded  Golden  Polands. 

Prather,  Woodland — Two  lots  Golden  Seabright  Bantams. 

Prather,  Woodland — One  lot  Bronze  turkeys. 

Prather,  Woodland — One  lot  Eouen  ducks. 

Prather,  Woodland — One  lot  Black  Cayuga  ducks. 

Prather,  Woodland — One  lot  gray  ducks. 


ARTICLES  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  PARK. 


ARTICLES  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  PARK. 


SECOND    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS   I— MACHiNEEY,  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 

Post  Office. 

Article. 

Two   Ames'  portable  thrashing  machine 

engines. 
One  Baxter  steam  engine. 
One  case  (twelve)  Fisher's  patent  section 

grinders. 
Display  of  general  machinery. 
Thrashing  engine,  Garr,  Scott  &  Co's. 
One  Hoadley  engine. 
One  New  York  safety  engine. 

One  Great  American  fire  extinguisher. 

Two  small  American  fire  extinguishers. 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Sacramento 

M   C    Hawley  &  Co 

M   C    Hawley  &  Co 

Treadwell  &  Co 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Roseville,  Placer 
County 

Treadwell  &  Co 

George  R.  Grant 

George  R.  Grant 

Roseville,  Placer 
County 

CLASS   II. 


Exhibitor. 

Post  Office. 

Article. 

Two  Pitt's  ButFalo  thrashing  machines. 

Two  cider  mills  and  presses. 

One  lock-lever  hay  and  grain  rake. 

Four  hay  and  straw  cutters. 

Two  corn  shellers. 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Sacramento  

Balvcr  &  Hamilton 

One  lawn  sprinkler. 

One  Champion  post-hole  auger. 

Best  display  of  agricultural  machines  (Cal- 
ifornia manufacture). 

Sweepstakes  Plow  Co.,  Ba- 
ker &  Hamilton,  Agents. 

Byron  Jackson 

Byron  Jackson 

Woodland 

One  elevator. 
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CLASS  II— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 

Post  Office. 

Article. 

One  cider  press  (American). 
Four  cutting  boxes  (Continental). 
One  sulky  rake  (Ashland). 

Keller  &  Co        

Keller  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

Display  of  agricultural  machinery. 
Thrashing   machine  (Gold   Medal),  Garr, 

Scott  &  Pitt. 
One    improved    Buckeye   cider  mill   and 

press. 
One  improved  family  cider  mill  and  press. 
One  improved  Hutchings  cider  mill  and 

press. 
One  Taylor  horse  haj'  rake. 
One  Barnes  horse  hay  rake. 
One  No.  6  Burdick  hay  and  straw  cutter. 
One  No.  3  Burdick  hay  and  straw  cutter. 
One  No.  I  Burdick  hay  and  straw  cutter. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

Sacramento 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

Sacramento  

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

One  .Jr.  Philadelphia  lawn  mower. 
One  five-inch  post-hole  auger  (Orchard's). 
One  six-inch  !)Ost-hole  auger  (Orchard's). 
One  five-inch  well  auger  (Orchard's). 
One  Eussell  end  shake  thrashing  machine. 
One  Paddock  sulky  rake. 
Sweep  horse-power. 

M.  C    Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

Treadwell  &  Co 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Treadwell  &  Co 

CLASS  in. 


Exhibitor. 

Post  Office. 

Article. 

J.  J.  Scott 

Eoseville,  Placer 
County 

One  harrow  (flexible). 
One  chisel  cultivator. 

E.  E.  Ames 

Linforth,  Kellogg 

& 

Co., 

Linforth,  Kellogg 
Ames,  Agent.... 

& 

Co., 

Sacramento 

One  Freedman  harrow. 

Linforth,  Kellogg 

& 

Co., 

Linforth,  Kellogg 

& 

Co., 

One  Woods'  reaper. 

One  Russell  reaping  machine  (combined 

reaper  and  mower). 
One  model  (improvement  on  header). 
One  Statesman  grain  drill. 

Linforth,  Kellogg 
Ames,  Agent.... 

& 

Co., 

M.  W.  Coon 

Sacramento  

Baker  «&  Hamilton 

One  Buckeye  self-rake  and  reaping  ma- 
chine, and  mower  and  reaper  combined. 

One  Buckeye  harvester  and  mower. 

One  Buckeye  new  model  mower. 

Display  of  mowing  and  reaping  knives  and 
sickles. 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Sacramento 

Baker  &  Hamilton 
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CLASS  III— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  «&  Hamilton 

Baker&  Hamilton 

G.  B.  Nixon 

William  Gutienberger.... 

Sweepstakes  Plow  Com 
pan^-,  Baker  &  Hamil 
ton,  Agents 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Keller  &  Co 

Keller  &  Co 

Keller  &  Co 

Keller  &  Co 

Keller  &  Co 

Keller  &  Co 

Keller  &  Co 

Keller  &  Co 

Keller  &  Co 

Keller  «&  Co 

M.  C.  Hawlev  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawlev  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawl(-y&  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Haw;ev&  Co 

M.  C.  Hawle;v&  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

Treadwell  et  Co 

Tread w;'ll  &  Co 

Treadw;ll&  Co 

Matteson  A;  Williamson.. 

Mattf  son  &  Williamson.. 

D.  T.  Gillis 

H.  N.Dallon 

George  R.  Grant 

George  R.  Grant 


Sacramento ■  One  one-horse  cultivator. 

Sacramento i  One  iron  arm-horse  hoe. 

Sacramento i  One  double  shovel  phnv. 

Sacramento '  One  patent  walking  corn  cultivator. 


Woodland 
Sacramento. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Stockton  


Stockton  . 
Stockton  . 
Pacheco .. 
Roseville 
Roseville 


One  seed  drill. 
One  field  roller  and  crusher- 
Friend." 


Farmer's 


One  lieader  (California  manufocture). 

Two  Gem  broadcast  seed  sowers. 

Ten  Sweepstakes  harrows. 

One  Sweepstakes  Granger  cultivator. 

One  wrought  iron  standard  cultivator  (all 
California  manufacture). 

One  Keystone  mowing  machine. 

One  Excelsior  mowing  machine. 

One  Climax  mowing  machine. 

One  Gorham  broadcast  seeder  and  cultiva- 
tor combined. 

One  chisel-tooth  cultivator. 

One  garden  cultivator. 

One  horse  hoe. 

One  California  harrow. 

One  double  shovel  plow. 

One  combined  mower  and  dropper. 

One  Harris  header. 

One  two-horse  Buckeye  grain  drill. 

One  Gaboon's  broadcast  sowing  machine 
(power). 

One  Gaboon's  broadcast  sowing  machine 
(hand). 

One  AV.  A.  Woods'  mowing  machine. 

One  Keystone  corn  planter  (horse). 

One  chisel  cultivator. 

One  Friedman  harrow. 

One  California  harrow. 

One  one-hundred-tooth  harrow. 

One  ii'on  wheel  single  gear  Haines'  header. 

One  uEtna  mower. 

One  clod  crusher. 

One  chisel  cultivator  (California  manu- 
facture). 

One  header,  Stockton  Chief  (California 
manufacture). 

Two  adjustable  harrows  (California  manu- 
facture). 

One  rotating  harrow,  "patented  "  (Califor- 
nia manufacture). 

One  Patron's  harrow  (California  manu- 
facture). 

One  riding  cultivator  (California  manu- 
facture). 


12 (agri-\ 
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Transactions  of  the 


CLASS   IV. 


Exhibitor, 

Post  Office. 

Article. 

Althouse,  Wheeler  &  Co., 
E.  Van  Wu,  Agent 

C.  P.  Hoag 

"Waupun,  Wis 

Oakland  Point 

■ 

One  windwill,  Granger,  patented  by  Alt- 
house  &  Kaymond. 

One  Hoag's  self-regulating  windmill  (Cal- 
ifornia invention). 

J.  B.  King 

Sacramento 

One  separator  and  fanning  mill  (California 
manufacture). 

One  fanning  mill — "Pacific." 

Three  separators  and  fanning  mills  (Cali- 
fornia manufacture). 

Portable  field  fence 

Keller  &  Co 

Sacramento 

Nash,  Miller  &  Co 

A.  L.  Hart  &  Co 

Sacramento 

A.  L.  Hart  &  Co 

Earm  ^ate. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

One  Challenge  farm  feed  mill. 
One  Challenge  hand  feed  mill. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

W.  C.  Nelson 

"W.  C.  Nelson 

One  Iron  King  windmill. 

One  windmill,  Holloday's  patent. 

One  deep  well  pump. 

H.  S-one 

Dixon 

CLASS   V. 


Exhibitor. 

Post  Office. 

Article. 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Sacramento 

Display  of  harvesting  and  farming  tools. 

Sweepstakes  road  scraper  (California  man- 
ufacture). 
One  horse  fork  for  hay  or  grain. 
One  hay  loader  (Foust's). 
Two  barley  forks  (Excelsior). 
One  road  scraper  (Bailey's,  California). 
One  washing  machine  (Humboldt). 
One  hay  press  (Eagle  Improved). 

Sweepstakes    Plow   Com- 
pany, Baker  &  Hamil- 
ton, Agents 

Sacramento 

Matteson  &  Williamson.... 

Stockton  

Keller  «&  Co 

Keller  &  Co 

Sacramento 

Keller  &  Co 

Keller  &  Co 

Keller  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

Sacramento 

One  No.  4  thermometer  churn. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

One  No.  4  cylinder  churn. 
One  garden  wheelbarrow. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

Sacramento 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

One  Enterprise  coffee  and  spice  mill. 
One  double  harpoon  fork. 
One  single  harpoon  fork. 
One  Keystone  portable  forge. 
Two  long  ladders,  patented. 
One  step  ladder,  patented. 
One  deep  well  pump. 
One  force  pump. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

Sacramento 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

A.  P.  Smith 

A.  P.  Smith 

Lauf  kotter  Brothers 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Clark 

Nelson     Station, 
Butte  County... 

New  process  for  saving  cream  and  making 
butter. 
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CLASS  VI. 


Exhibitor. 

Post  Office. 

Article. 

Linforth,  Kellogg  &  Co., 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

One  single  Garden  City  clipper  plow, 

63. 
One  single  Garden  City  clipper  plow, 

53. 
One  single  Garden  City  clipper  plow, 

31. 
One  single  Garden  City  clipper  plow, 

40. 
One  single  Garden  City  clipper  plow, 

26. 
One  Napa  gang  plow. 
Two  No.  6  Moline  stubble  plows. 
Two  No.  7  Moline  stubble  plows. 
One  C.  7  Moline  turf  or  sod  plow. 
Two  one-horse  steel  plows. 
Three  steel  plows. 
One  No.  6  Monitor  cast-iron  plow. 
One  sidehill  plow. 

Fifteen  Eureka  and  Sweepstakes  Ca 

nia  gang  plows. 
One  two-horse  Granger  plow. 
One  gang  plow  (Myers',  Marysville). 
Five  John  Deere  Moline  single  plows 
One  John  Deere  gang  plow. 
One  John  Deere  stubble  plow. 
One  John  Deere  sod  plow. 
Steel  plow. 
One-horse  plow. 
Sidehill  plow. 
Subsoil  plow. 

Treadwell  sulky  gang  plow. 
One  Victor  gang  plow. 
One  Treadwell  sulky  single  sod  plow. 
Two  single  plows  (California  manufact 
One  sulky  plow  (California  manufactu 
One  four-gang  eight-inch  two-edged 

(California  manutacture). 
Three  two-gang  plows. 
One  three-gang  plow. 
Two  stubble  plows. 
One  two-gang  plow. 
One  subsoil  gang  plow. 

No 

Linforth,  Kellogg  &  Co., 

No 

Linforth,  Kellogg  &  Co., 

No 

Linforth,  Kellogg  &  Co., 

No 

Linforth,  Kellogg  &  Co., 

No. 

Linforth,  Kellogg  &  Co., 

Sweepstakes    Plow   Com- 
pany, Baker  &  Hamil- 

Sacramento 

ifor- 

Keller  &  Co 

Keller  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

Sacramento 

M    C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawlev  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawlev  &,  Co 

Treadwell  &  Co 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Treadweli  &  Co 

Treadwell  &  Co 

Matteson  &  AVilliamson.... 

ure). 

Matteson  &  AVilliamson.... 

re). 

Matteson  &  Williamson.... 

Stockton  

plow 

"W.  B.  Keady 

W.  B;  Readv 

Sacramento 

W.  B.  Ready 

C.Meyers 

C.  Meyers 
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CLASS  VII. 


Exhibitor, 

Post  Office. 

Article. 

E.  E.  Ames 

One  spring  market  wagon. 

One  spring  market  wagon. 

One  iron  axle  farm  wagon  lor  general  pur- 
poses. 

One  thimbleskein  farm  wagon  for  general 
purposes. 

One  thimbleskein  form  wagon  for  general 
purposes. 

Sarven  patent  carriage  wheels. 

Two  Bain  farm  wagons. 

Four  Sweepstakes  spring  market  and  road 

wagons. 
Two  thimbleskein  Harrison  farm  wagons. 

E.  E.  Ames 

E.  E.  Ames 

E.  E.  Ames 

E.  E,  Ames 

E.  E.  Ames 

Sacramento 

Saciamento 

Sacramento 

Grand  Eapids, 

Michigan 

Sacramento 

Baker  &  Hainilton 

Sweepstakes  Plow  Co.,  Ba- 
ker &  Hamilton,  agents. 
"Wm,  Harrison,  Ives,  agent 

James  McRossie 

Keller  &  Co 

ture). 
Three  Fish  Bros.  Pacific  wagons. 
Two  E.  W.  Walker's  push  carts. 
Best  wagon  brake. 
One  two  and  one  half-inch  Schuttler  wagon 

gear. 
One  two   and  one  quarter-inch  Schuttler 

farm  wagon. 
One  one  and  three  quarter-inch  Schuttler 

farm  wagon  for  general  purposes. 

Keller  &  Co 

Keller  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

M.  C.  Hawlev  &  Co 

Schuttler  farm  wagon  for  general  pur- 
poses. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

wagon  for  general  purposes. 
One    four-inch    thimbleskein    back-action 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

Schuttler  wagon. 
One    spring  market  wagon   (combination 

axle). 
One  farm  wagon. 
One  freight  wagon. 
One  eight-horse  wagon  (claim  as  best  for 

general  purposes). 
One  four-horse  wagon  (claim  as  best  for 

general  purposes). 
Three  two-horse  wagons  (claim  as  best  for 

general  purposes). 
One  thoroughbrace  wagon  (claim   as  best 

for  general  purposes). 
One  lop  family  wagon  (claim  as  best  for 

general  purposes). 
One  street  goods  wagon  (claim  as  best  for 

general  purposes). 
One  two-horse  wagon  (claim   as  best  for 

general  purposes). 
One  four-horse  wagon  (claim  as   best  for 

general  purposes). 

Treadwell  &  Co 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Treadwell  &  Co 

J.  F.Hill 

J.  F.Hill 

J.  F.Hill 

J.  F.Hill 

J.  F.Hill 

J.  F.Hill 

Martin  Kestler 

Sacramento 

Martin  Kestler 

Jfiles  &  Evans 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 

Miles  &  Evans 

Two  thimbleskein  Mitchell  farm  wagons. 

ARTICLES  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  PAVILION. 


ARTICLES  EXHIBITED   AT  THE  PAVILION, 


[LOWER    HALL.] 


SECOND    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I— MACHINERY,  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 


Date. 


Name  and  Po?t  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


No. 
Entry. 


Article. 


1874. 
Sept.  20. 
Sept.  21., 


T.  C.  Churchman,  Sacramento 

J.  M.  Keeler&  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento   


One  model  Monitor  snow  plow. 
One  Kipp  engine. 


5     I  One  saw  gummer. 


CLASS  II. 


Dale. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of      No. 
exhibitor.  Entry. 


Article. 


1874.      j  I 

Sept.  21...  I  Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac-  !        1 

ramento... j 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac-  1 

ramento | 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac-  1 

rp.mento 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac-  1 

ramento 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac-  1         1 

ramento ' 


One  lawn  mower. 
One  gopher  trap. 
One  post-hole  auger. 
One  vegetable  cutter. 
One  lawn  sprinkler. 
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Transactions  of  the 


CLASS  IV. 


Date. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


No. 
Entry. 


Article. 


1874. 
Sept.  19. 


Sept.  21. 


V.  S.  W.  Parkhurst,  San  Fran- 
cisco  

V.  S.  W.  Parkhurst,  San  Fran- 
cisco  

V.  S.  W.  Parkhurst,  San  Fran- 
cisco  

V.  S.  W.  Parkhurst,  San  Fran- 
cisco  

Nash,  Miller  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

John  "VVilkie,  Sutter  County , 

H.  M.  Cameron,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
H.  M.  Cameron,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

H.  M.  Cameron,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
H.  M.  Cameron,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Huntington,  Hopkins  «&T  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento  

H.  M.  Cameron,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Fourteen  Howe's  U.  S.  standard 

counter  scales. 
Five  Howe's  U.  S.  portable  scales. 

One  Howe's  U.  S.  dormant  scale. 

Two    Howe's    U.   S.   Post    Office 

scales. 
One  grain   separator  and  fanning 

One  pitent  machine  for  applying 
bluestone  to  seed  wheat  or  grain. 

One  champion  beehive. 

One  combined  feeder  and  ventila- 
tor for  same. 

Two  glass  honey  boxes. 

One  queen  cell  protector. 

Platform  scales. 

One  sectional  honey  box. 


CLASS    V. 


Date. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


No. 
Entry. 


Article. 


1874. 
Sept.  19. 


Sept.  20. 
Sept.  21. 


Sept.  23.. 


M.  K.  Barron,  San  Francisco 

W.  B.  Ludlow,  Sacramento 

A.  Parker,  Hicksville,  Sacramen- 
to County 

J.  H.  Corliss,  Keno,  Nevada 

J.  M.  Keeler  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
J.  M.  Keeler  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Laufkotter  Bros.,  Sacramento 

Huntington,  Hopkins  »&  Co.,  Sac- 
lamento 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento...  

S.  J.  Whipple,  Dutch  Flat..... 

Andrew  Callahan,  San  Fi-ancisco.. 

Josiah  Biggs,  Vallejo 

Dr.  L.  L.  Moore,  Santa  Cruz 


9 
10 


11 

12 


One  double  acting  washing  ma- 
chine. 

One  Common  Sense  washing  ma- 
chine. 

Four  Crane's  wa.shing  machines. 
Apparatus  for  measuring  and  draw- 
ing liquids. 
One  Sluthour  pump. 
One  Ryder's  American  fruit  dryer. 
One  double  acting  deep  well  force 
pump. 

One  farm  road  scraper. 

One  cabbage  cutter. 

One  Whipple's  rectangular  churn.. 

One  washing  machine,  "  The  Com- 
plete Washer." 

One  Humboldt  washing  machine. 

One  Jones'  pneumatic  evaporator, 
for  drying  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 
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CLASS    VII. 


Date. 

Name  and  Po.«t  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

No. 

Entry. 

Article. 

1874. 
Sept.  21... 

1 

2 

2 

3 
3 
3 
3 

4 

4 
5 
5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

Two  trotting  wagons. 

One    one-horse    family    carriage, 

"Eureka." 
One     two-seat    family     carriage, 

"  Eureka." 
Three  top  buggies. 
One  top  wagon. 
One  phaeton. 
One  sulky. 

Assortment  of  carriage   material 

and  trimmings. 
Carriage  springs. 

Columbus  B.  &  M.  carriage  wheels. 
One  family  carriage,  one-horse. 

One  two-horse  family  carriage. 

One  one-horse  family  carriage. 

One  top  buggy. 

One  neck  yoke  buggy,  California 
invention,  patented. 

James  F   Hill,  Sacramento 

(( 

James  J.  Hillj  Sacramento 

<( 

Doland  &  Co.,  Sacramento 

K 

«( 

(( 

H 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 

I( 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 

>< 

<( 

Sept.  23... 

Carvill  Manufacturing  Company, 

t( 

Carvill  Manufacturing  Company, 

u 

Carvill  Manufacturing  Company, 

<( 

G.  C.  McMullen,  Suisun 

THIRD    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    II. 


Date. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

1874. 
Sept.  21... 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 

1 
1 

(1 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 

Leather  belting. 

13_(agrl-) 
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Transactions  op  the 


FOURTH    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I. 


Date. 


Name  and  Post  OflSce  address  of 
exhibitor. 


No. 
Entry, 


Article. 


1874. 
Sept.  19. 


Sept.  20. 
Sept.  21. 


Warren  Holt,  San  Francisco 

"Warren  Holt,  San  Francisco 

Warren  Holt,  San  Francisco 

Gilli^,  Mott  &  Co.,  Sacramento... 

Gillig,  Mott  &  Co.,  Sacramento... 

Gillig,  Mott  &  Co.,  Sacramento, 
for  J.  L.  Stevenson,  Virginia, 
Nevada 

Gillig,  Mott  &  Co.,  Sacramento, 
for  J.  L.  Stevenson,  Virginia, 
Nevada 

G.  Hellge,  Sacramento 

Gabriel  Thomas,  Reno,  Nevada... 

J.  M.  Keeler  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

C.  B.  Brown,  Placerville 

G.  A.  Potter,  San  Francisco 

Himtington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento  

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento  

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento  ■ 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento  

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento  

Huntington,  Hopkins  «&  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento  

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento   

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento   

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento  

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento  

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento  

Huntington,  Hopkin-  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento  , 

Huntmgton,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento  

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento  

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co.,  Sacramento 

P.J.  Chrisler,  Vallejo 


10 


One  set  single  action  gate  hinges, 

Norton's. 
One  set  double  action  gate  hinges, 

Norton's. 
Norton's  door  butts. 
Jewett's  water  coolers  and  filters. 
Coach  lamps. 

Miners'  safety  candlestick. 

Metal -lined  wooden  pails. 
Three  locks — store,  house,  and  pad- 
lock. 
One  automatic  car  coupling. 
One  Chase  pipe-cutting  machine. 
Two  hydraulic  mining  lamps. 
The  Excelsior  cooking  utensils. 

One  lot  brass^work. 

One  lot  axes. 

One  lot  general  hardware. 

One  lot  iron  and  steel. 

One  lot  table  cutlery. 

One  lot  mechanics'  tools. 

One  lot  pocket  cutlery. 

One  lot  circular  saws. 

One  lot  mill  saws. 

One  lot  handsaws. 

One  lot  files. 

One  lot  pruning  knives. 

One  lot  shot. 

One  lot  anti-friction  metal. 
Six  metal  cans. 
Six  can  openers. 
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Date. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


No. 

Entry, 


Article. 


1874. 
Sept.  19. 
Sept.  21. 


Gillig,  Mott  &  Co.,  Sacramento... 
Wm.  Friel,  San  Francisco 


Eight  Eathbone  ranges. 
Paragon  vapor-stove  burner,  Cal- 
ifornia invention. 


CLASS    III. 


Date. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

1874. 
Sept.  19... 

"Warren  Holt,  San  Francisco 

1 

One  "  Childs'  "   improved  patent 
folding  desk  and  seat. 

ARTICLES  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  PAVILION— UPPER  HALL. 


THIRD    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I. 


Date. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


No. 
Entry, 


Article. 


1874. 
Sept.  19. 


Sept.  21. 


Sept.  17. 


Mrs.  E.  Reinersman,  Sacramento 

S.  Tryon,  Agent  Capital  AVoolen 

Mills,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  M.  Gerrish,  Sacramento 

Mrs.   T.   F.   McDerman,    Sacra- 
mento  

Joseph  Green,  Oakland 

M.  Kraker,  Sacramento 

M.  Kraker,  Sacramento 

M.  Kraker,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Fish,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Fish,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Fish,  Sacramento 


9 
10 

11 

11 

11 

1 

1 

1 


Two  rag  rugs. 

Best  display  of  woolen  goods  from 

one  manufactory. 
Two  bedquilts. 

Two  rag  rugs. 

Best  exhibition  of  silk  goods  by 

one  factory,  "  silk  ribbons." 
Best  display  of   shoulder   braces 

and  corsets. 
Best  display  of  dry  goods. 
Best  display  of  fancy  goods. 
Six  crochet  tidies. 
One  tatting  tidy. 
One  thread  tidy. 
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Transactions  op  the 
Class  I — Continued. 


Date. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


No. 
Entry, 


Article. 


1874. 
Sept.  17. 


Sept.  18. 


Sept.  19. 


Sept,  21. 


Sept.  17. 
Sept.  19. 


Sept.  21... 


Mrs.  F.  N.  Fish,  Sacramento , 

Mrs.  F,  N.  Fish,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Fish,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Fish,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Fish,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Fish,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  Christina  Nehrbass  (70  years 
of  age),  Sacramento 

Mrs.  Christina  Nehrbass  (70  years 
of  age),  Sacramento 

Mrs.  Christina  Nehrbass  (70  years 
of  age),  Sacramento 

Mrs.  Christina  Nehrbass  (70  years 
of  age),  Sacramento 

Mrs.  Christina  Nehrbass  (70  years 
of  age),  Sacramento 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Murphy,  Sacramento, 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Mur})l)y,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Murphy,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Murphy,  Sacramento, 

Fi'azee  &  Scullion,  Saciamento 

Frazee  &  Scullion,  Sacramento 

Frazee  &  Scullion,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Bai'ton,  Saciamento  .. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Clarke,  Sacramento.. 

Madame  C.  Romer,  Sacramento... 

Mrs.  Jessie  Collier,  Sacramento... 

Mrs.  Jessie  Collier,  Sacramento... 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Logan,  Sacramento.... 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Logan,  Sacramento.... 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Logan,  Sacramento... 

Miss  Jovette  M.  Pierce,  Sacra- 
mento  

Miss  Jovette  M.  Pierce,  Sacra- 
mento  

Miss  Jovette  M.  Pierce,  Sacra- 
mento  

Miss  Jovette  M.  Pierce,  Sacra- 
mento  

Miss  Jovette  M.  Pierce,  Sacra- 
mento  

Miss  Jovette  M.  Pierce,  Sacra- 
mento  

Miss  Jovette  M.  Pierce,  Sacra- 
mento  


A.  Manning,  Sacramento 

G.  D.Allmond  &  Brother 

G.  D.  AlJmond  &  Brother 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Haskell,  Sacramento... 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Haskell,  Sacramento... 

Miss  Isabella  Sibenthaler,  Sacra- 
mento  

E.  Reinersman,  Sacramento 

S.  Tryon,  Agent  for  Sacramento 
Woolen  Mills,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  M.  Gerrish,  Sacramento 

James  Parsons,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  J.  F.  McDorman, Sacramento 

Joseph  Green,  Oakland 

M.  Kraker,  Sacramento 

M.  Kraker,  Saci'amento 

M.  Kraker,  Sacramento 


9 

9 

10 

10 

11 


5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

11 

11 


One  wool  tidy. 

Four  Java  canvas  tidies. 

Twenty  yards  crochet  lace. 

Two  lamp  mats. 

One  hair  bouquet. 

One  vase  wool  flowers. 

Twenty  pairs  knitted  stockings. 

Two  pairs  knitted  socks. 

One  cover  and  sofa  pillow,  knit. 

One  tidy. 

One  bed.spread,  knit. 

One  lot  artificial  flowers. 

Lot  silk  bonnets. 

Lot  velvet  bonnets. 

Lot  millinery. 

Tiiree  sets  carriage  harness. 

One  set  single  harness. 

Three  saddles  (Mexican). 

Two  shell  vases  and  frames. 

One  silk  quilt. 

One  dressed  figure. 

One  chemise. 

One  lady's  apron. 

Ch  Id's  crochet  leggings. 

Child's  crochet  liood. 

Child's  crochet  sacque. 

One  hair  wreath. 

One  feather  wreath. 

One  crochet  table  cover. 

One  tatting  tidy. 

One  tatting  collar. 

One  pair  toilet  mats. 

One  pair  worsted  embroidered  sus- 
penders. 
One  fruit  and  seed  wreath. 
Six  do/.en  pairs  of  gloves. 
Four  pairs  iiiittens. 
One  pair  knit  cotton  stockings. 
One  embroidered  sofa  pillow  cover. 

One  crochet  quilt. 
Rag  rugs. 

Woolen  goods. 

Two  bedquilts. 

One  case  ladies'  boots  and  shoes. 

Two  rag  rugs. 

Silk  ribbon. 

Shoulder  brace  and  corsets. 

Dry  goods. 

Fancy  goods. 
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Date. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

1874. 
Sept.  19... 

J.  C.  Meussdorffer,  Sacramento... 
J.  C.  Meussdorffer,  Sacramento  ... 
J.  C.  Meussdorffer,  Sacramento... 

1 
1 
1 
2 

I 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

One  case  gent's  silk  hats. 
One  case  soft  and  stiff  hats. 
One  case  boys'  hats  and  caps. 
Four  silk  hat«. 

One  and  one  half  dozen  boys'  hats. 
Twent^'-eight  men's  hats,  soft. 
One  pair  dressed  gent's  boots. 
One  pair  gent's  heavj'  riding  boots. 
One  pair  gent's  dressed  shoes. 
One  pair  gent's  Congress  gaiters. 
One  pair  ladies'  slippers. 
One  pair  ladies'  gaiters. 
One  pair  ladies'  bootees. 
One  pair  gent's  boots. 
One  pair  boys'  gaiters. 
One  pair  girl's  gaiters. 
Eleven  pairs  slipper  bows. 

Sept.  21... 

D.  H.  Quinn,  Sacramento 

S.  S.  Ka>t,  San  Francisco 

S.  S   Ka^t,  San  Franci-co 

S.  S.  Kast,  San  Francisco 

S.  S.  Kast,  San  Francisco 

S.  S.  Kast,  San  Francisco 

S   S.  Ka-t,  San  Franci-co 

,, 

S.  S.  Kast,  San  Francisco 

S.  S.  Kast,  San  Francisco 

S.  S.  Kast,  San  Francisco 

S.  S.  Kast,  San  Francisco 

CLASS    II. 


Date. 

N 

ame  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

1874. 
Sept.  19... 

Ja 
J. 
J. 
J. 
D 
D 
D 
F 
F 
F 
S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

s. 

S. 

s. 

S. 

s. 

S. 

mes  Parsons,  Sacramento 

C.  Meussdorffer,  Sacramento.... 
C.  Meussdorffer,  bacramento.... 
C.  Meusj-durff'er,  Sacramento.... 

7 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

One  case  ladies'  boots  and  shoes. 
One  case  gent's  silk  hats. 
One  case  gent's  soft  and  stiff'  hats. 
One  case  boys'  hats  and  caps. 
Four  silk  hats. 

u 

One  and  one  half  dozen  boys'  hats. 

Twent^'-eight  men's  soft  hats. 

Three  sets  carriage  harness. 

One  set  single  harness. 

Three  Mexican  saddles. 

One  pair  gent's  dress  boots  (Cali- 
fornia manufacture). 

One  pair  gent's  heavy  riding  boots 
(California  manufacture). 

One  pair  gent's  dress  shoes  (Cali- 
fornia manufacture). 

One  pair  gent's  Congress  gaiters 
(California  manufacture). 

One  pair  ladies'  slippers  (Califor- 
nia manufacture). 

One  pair  ladies'  gaiters  (California 
manufacture). 

One  pair  ladies'  bootees  (California 
manufacture). 

One  pair  gent's  boots  (California 
manufacture). 

One  pair  boys'  gaiters  (California 
manufacture). 

One  pair  girls'  gaiters  (California 
manufacture). 

Eleven  pairs  slipper  bows  (Califor- 
nia manufacture). 

u 

Sept.  21... 

•azee  &  Scullion,  Sacramento 

-azee  &  Scullion.  Sacramento 

razej  &  Scullion,  Sacramento 

S.  Kast,  San  Francisco 

S.  Ka-t,  San  Franci-co 

S.  Kast,  San  Francisco 

it 
It 

S.  Kast,  San  Francisco 

(t 
(( 

S.  Kast,  San  Francisco 

S.  Kast,  San  Francisco 

l< 

S.  Kast,  San  Francisco 

t( 

S.  Kast,  San  Francisco 
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Tbansactions  op  the 

Class  II — Continued. 


Date. 

Name  and  Post  OfBce  address  of 
exhibitor. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

1874. 
Sept,  19... 

R,  Stone  &  Co.,  Sacramento 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

Display  of  carriage  harness. 
Display  of  buggy  harness. 
Display  of  farm  harness. 

R.  Stone  &  Co.,  Sacramento 

K.  Stone  &  Co.,  Sacramento 

Ladies'  saddle  and  bridle. 

K.  Stone  &  Co.,  Sacramento 

Display  of  hames. 
Display  of  horse  clothing  and  car- 
riage robes. 
Display  of  bits  and  spurs. 
Display  of  horse  collars. 

R.  Stone  &  Co.,  Sacra  nento 

CLASS    III. 


Date. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitur. 


1874. 
Sept.  19. 


Sept.  20. 


Mrs.  n.  A.  "Weaver,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  H,  A.  "Weaver,  Sacramento. 

Mrs,  M.  E.  Miller,  Sacramento,.. 

Mrs,  M.  E,  Miller,  Sacramento,.., 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Miller,  Sacramento.... 

Mrs,  M.  E,  Miller,  Sacramento.... 

Mrs.  J.  C,  Roley,  Sacramento 

R.  A.  Branton,  Dixon 

R.  Stone  &  Co.,  Sacramento 

R.  Stone  &  Co.,  Sacramento 

R.  Stone  &  Co,,  Sacramento 

R.  Stone  &  Co.,  Sacramento 

R,  Stone  &  Co.,  Sacramento 

R.  Stone  &  Co.,  Sacramento 

R,  Stone  &  Co.,  Sacramento 

R.  Stone  &  Co.,  Sacramento 

R.  Stone  &  Co.,  Sacramento 

Miss  Gussie  N.  "Wilcox,  Sacra- 
mento  

Miss  Gussie  N.  "Wilcox,  Sacra- 
mento  

Miss  Gussie  N.  "Wilcox,  Sacra- 
mento  

Miss  Gussie  N.  "Wilcox,  Sacra- 
mento  

Miss  Gussie  N.  "Wilcox,  Sacra- 
mento  

D.  H,  Quinn,  Sacramento 

D.  H,  Quinn,  Sacramento 

D.  H.  Quinn,  Sacramento 

Alex.  Mackey,  San  Francisco 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Nash,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  Joseph  Idiens,  Sacramento... 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Beck,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Beck,  Sacramento. 

Miss  Sarah  Neff,  Sacramento 

Miss  Irene  Felter,  Sacramento 


No. 
Entry. 


12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 
15 
15 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
19 
20 
21 


Article. 


One  embroidered  nightdress. 

One  embi'oidered  tidy. 

One  embroidered  sofa  cushion. 

One  embroidered  picture. 

One  worsted  wreath. 

Two  hanging  baskets. 

One  worsted  picture  (Ship  of  State). 

One  tulip  quilt. 

Carriage  harness. 

Buggy  harness. 

Farm  harness, 

Mexican  saddle  and  bridle. 

Ladies'  saddle  and  bridle. 

Hames. 

Horse  clothing  and  carriage  robes. 

Bits  and  spurs  of  all  kinds. 

Horse  collars. 

One  hair  wreath. 

One  wreath  Autumn  flowers. 

Two  snow-flake  hanging  baskets. 

One  crochet  tidy. 

One  Java  canvas  tidy. 
Collection  of  furs. 
Three  silk  caps. 
Nineteen  pairs  of  gloves. 
Three  rolls  of  rag  carpet. 
One  worsted  cover  for  chair  bottom. 
One  alum  basket  crystallized  flow- 
ers. 
One  wax  cross. 
One  wax  bouquet. 
One  set  braid  toilet  mats. 
One  silk  lounge  afghan. 
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Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Article. 


Mrs.  D.  W.  Welty,  Sacramento. . 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Storch,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  "W.  N.  Lyon,  Sacramento.... 
Mrs.  "W.  N.  Lyon,  Sacramento.... 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Lyon,  Sacramento.... 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Lyon,  Sacramento.... 
Mrs.  W.  N.  L3'on,  Sacramento.... 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Lyon,  Sacramento.... 

Mrs.  "W.  N".  Lyon,  Sacramento.... 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Lyon,  Sacramento.... 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Lyon,  Sacramento.... 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Lyon,  Sacramento.... 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Jackson,  Elk  Grove.... 
Mrs.  Chas.  Arnold,  Sacramento... 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Griffin,  Sacramento.... 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Griffin,  Sacramento.... 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Hartwell,  Sacramento, 

Miss  Irene  Felter,  Sacramento 

Miss  Irene  Felter,  Sacramento 

Miss  Irene  Felter,  Sacramento 

Miss  Agnes  Hummel,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  A.  Theiss,  Sacramento 

Miss  Mary  Batcher,  Sacramento.. 
Mrs.  AVm.  Kendall,  Sacramento.. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Pierson,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Picrson,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Pierson,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Dwight  Pierce,  Sacramento., 
Mrs.  Dwight  Pierce,  Sacramento. 
Miss  Agnes  Hummel,  Sacramento, 

Miss  Agnes  Hummel,  Sacramento 
Miss  Agnes  Hummel,  Sacramento 
Miss  Agnes  Hummel,  Sacramento 
Madame  Anna  Getz  Lucas,  San 

Francisco 

Madame  Anna  Getz  Lucas,  San 

Francisco 

Madame  Anna  Getz  Lucas,  San 

Francisco 

Madame  Anna  Getz  Lucas,  San 

Francisco 

Madame  Anna  Getz  Lucas,  San 

Francisco...  

Madame  Anna  Getz  Lucas,  San 

Francisco 

Madame  Anna  Getz  Lucas,  San 

Francisco , 

Madame  Anna  Getz  Lucas,  San 

Francisco 

Madame  Anna  Getz  Lucas,  San 

Francisco 

Mrs.  M.  .J.  Favre,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  John  Isaacs,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Bane,  Davisville 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Brewer,  Sacramento.. 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Brewer,  Sacramento.. 


22 
23 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

24 

24 
24 
24 
24 
25 
2(3 


28 

29 
29 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
34 
34 
35 
35 
36 

36 
36 
36 

37 

38 

39 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
46 
47 

48 
48 


Four  pieces  bead  work. 

One  hair  wreath. 

One  wax  cross. 

One  vase  Autumn  leaves. 

One  bouquet  phantom  flowers. 

One  pair  embroid(M-ed  pillow  shams. 

One  pair  embroidered  handker- 
chiefs. 

One  paper  case  embroidered  with 
chenille. 

Two  jewel  caskets. 

One  cornucopia. 

One  hairpin  basket. 

One  piece  flannel  embroidery. 

One  log  cabin  quilt. 

Two  pieces  embroidery. 

One  pair  worsted  tidies. 

One  case  dress  patterns. 

One  cross  of  pebbles,  shells,  and 
sea  moss. 

One  sofa  pillow  cover,  worsted. 

One  lace  tidy. 

One  worsted  scrap  bag. 

Twelve  pieces  embroidery  and 
fancy   work. 

One  lot  lace  work. 

One  lot  flannel  embroidery. 

One  pair  cotton  socks. 

One  crochet  afghan. 

One  piece  tapestrj'. 

One  sofa  cover,  crochet. 

One  bedquilt. 

One  rag  footmat. 

Two  cushion  covers,  silk  embroid- 
ery. 

Two  cotton  tidies. 

One  toilet  set,  seven  pieces,  pink. 

One  toilet  set,  seven  pieces,  blue. 

One  case  natural  flowers,  preserved 
and  enameled. 

One  basket  natural  flowers,  pre- 
served without  enamel. 

One  case  pond  lilies,  in  wax. 

One  vase  rosebuds  and  flowers. 
One  vase  Autumn  leaves. 

One  basket  wax  fruit,  thirty  va- 
rieties. 

One  case  best  specimen  wax  fruit 
on  branches. 

One  case  Japanese  lily  and  Amer- 
ican tulip  tree  in  wax. 

Case,  hand  from  a  living  model, 
wax  statuary. 

One  patchwork  quilt. 

One  log  cabin  quilt. 

Two  hanging  baskets,  rag  work. 

One  rag  rug. 

Two  pieces  lace  embroidery. 
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Transactions  of  the 


Class  III — Continued. 


Date. 


1874. 
Sept.  1^1. 


Sept.  22. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Mrs.  J.  F.  Hill,  Sacramento 

Miss  A.  Hubbard,  Sierra  Valley.. 
Mrs.  James  Lan'sing,  Sacramento, 
Mrs.  James  Lansing,  Sacramento, 
Mrs.  James  Lansing,  Sacramento, 
Mrs.  James  Lansing,  Sacramento, 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Hartwell,  Sacramento, 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Hartwell,  Sacramento, 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Wood,  Oakland 

Mrs.  L.  Howe,  Woodland 

Mrs.  L.  Howe,  Woodland 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Wilson,  Elk  Grove.  ... 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Wilson,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.   Mary  H.    Chambers,    San 

Francisco 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Wing,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  Dan.  IMcCarthy,  Sacramento, 
Mrs.  Dan.  McCarthy,  Sacramento, 
Mrs.  Dan.  McCarthy,  Sacramento, 
Mrs.  Mary  Barnes,  Truckee 

Mrs.  Mary  Barnes,  Truckee 


No. 
Entry. 


49 

50 
51 
51 
51 
51 

52 
52 
53 
54 
54 
55 
55 

56 

57 
58 
5S 
58 
58 

58 

59 
59 
59 
60 

60 


Article. 


Five  rag  rugs. 

Two  worsted  rugs,  with  patterns. 
One  down  quilt. 
One  pair  down  pillows. 
One  hand  embroidered  lady's  skirt. 
One  hand  embroidered  lady's  che- 
mise. 
One  sea  moss  bouquet. 
One  shell  monument. 
One  embroidered  chair  seat. 
One  worsted  sofa  pillow. 
One  bead  toilet  cushion. 
One  pair  chair  tidies,  worsted. 
One  buggy  robe,  worsted. 

One  embroidered  afghan. 

One  wa.\  cross. 

One  case  knit  and  worsted  goods. 

One  lot  children  and  ladies'  wear. 

One  ottoman  cover;  crochet  shawl. 

One  lamp  stand  mat;  silk  embroid- 
ery. 

Child's  afghan;  children's  cloth- 
ing. 

One  toilet  cushion. 

One  daisy  mat. 

One  embroideied  shirt. 

One  wreath  zephyr  artificial  flow- 
ers. 

One  bouquet  zephyr  artificial  flow- 


FOURTH    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I. 


Date. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

1874. 
Sept.  17... 
Sept.  19... 

George  W.  Ames,  Sacramento 

1 

2 

2 

•    3 

3 

3 
3 
3 

Patent  window  blind  hinge. 

(( 

u 

John  Breuner,  Sacramento  

bedstead. 
One    laurel    and   walnut   dressing 
bureau. 

C( 

(t 

(( 

John  Breuner,  Sacramento 

One  laurel  table. 
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Class    I — Continued. 


Date. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

Ko. 
Entry. 

Article. 

1874. 
Sept.  19... 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

I 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 

6 

7 

(( 

t( 

One  laurel  writing  desk. 

(t 

It 

(( 

case. 

(( 

One   rosewood  marble-top    center 

table. 
Two  t'anc3^  embroidered  chairs. 
One  Tuiki^h  sick  chair. 

(1 

.John  Breuner,  Sacramento 

(i 

It 

•John  Breuner,  Saciamento 

One  etagere. 

ti 
11 

John  Breuner,  Sacramento 

One  music  case. 

One  chamber  set  (seven  pieces). 

One  sofa,  in  brocatelle. 

It 

John  Breuner,  Sacramento 

(1 

Two  easy  chairs,  in  brocatelle. 
Four  i)arlor  chairs,  in  brocatelle. 

<t 

ti 

One  parlor  set,  in  green  tapestry 
(seven  pieces). 

One  parlor  set,  in  brown  and  Brus- 
sels. 

One  twelve-foot  extension  table. 

It 

it 

It 

Two  spring  mattresses. 

It 

II 

IC 

Jolin  Breuner,  Saci'ameiito 

One  looking  glass. 

II 

(1 

II 

J.  F.  Harri.-on  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

One  case  plated  wai'e. 
Seventeen  gas  chandeliers. 
Two  newei  lights. 

It 

Bush  Brothers,  Sacramento 

It 

Eight  portable  lamps. 

Two  glass  shades. 

One  gas  toddy  kettle. 

Two  gas  ilatirons. 

Two   cases   of   coffin   and    casket 

(1 

Bush  Brothers,  Sacramento 

II 

Bu-h  Brother^,  Sacramento 

(t 

Sept.  21... 
it 

handles. 
Emblems  and  plates. 
Models  of  stonecutter's  tools. 

It 

J.  Hurtell,  Roekiin 

CLASS    II. 


Date. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


No. 
Entry, 


Article. 


1874. 
Sept.  21. 


Wick  &  Clark,  Sacramento 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 


1  I  One  metallic  burial  case. 

2  {  Three  ornamental  statues. 
2  !  One  lot  paper  hangings. 

2  j  Three  writing  desks. 

2  One  lot  shell  boxes. 

3  One  lot  bead  embroidery. 


14_(agri^ 
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Transactions  op  the 


CLASS   III. 


Date. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

1874. 

Sept.  19... 
(1 

H.  0.  Brings  &  Co 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
4 
5 
5 

6 
6 

7 
8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Two  spring  beds. 
One  fine  violoncello. 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 

II 

II 

A.  JVIenke,  Sacramento 

Two  fine  guitars. 
Two  fine  banjos. 
Three  fine  German  accordeons. 

It 

II 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento ... 

11 

One  fine  flute  (ivory  mouthpiece). 

One  fine  flute  (silver  mouthpiece). 

One  fine  flute  (wood  mouthpiece). 

Four  pocket  harmonicas. 

Four  pocket  harmonicas  (concert). 

Two  piccolos. 

Two  fifes. 

II 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento. 

II 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 

II 

II 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 

II 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 

II 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 

II 

One  Martin  guitar. 
Five  ivory-tipped  paper  holders. 
Two  black  walnut  paper  holders. 
Three  black  walnut  clock  shelves. 

II 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 

II 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 

II 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 

II 

II 

II 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 

Four  black  walnut  comb  and  brush 

11 

Kohler,  Chase  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 

holders. 

One  concert  grand  piano  (Decker 

Brothers). 
Two  square  pianos  (Decker  Bros). 

Two  pianos  (Emerson's). 

One  upright  piano. 

Three  piano  stools. 
Three  spring  beds. 
One  billiard  table. 
One  monitor  and  pigeon-hole  table 

combined. 
One  "  Lane's"  patent  curled  wool 

mattress. 
Two  California  made  boxes  (inlaid). 
Two  oval  clothes  hampers. 

One  patent  spring  bed  cover. 

One  orchestral  grand  piano  (Hallet, 
Davis  &  Co.) 

Two  square  pianos  (Hallet,  Davis 
&  Co). 

One  boudoir  piano  (Hallet,  Davis 
&  Co). 

One  parlor  piano  (Hallet,  Davis  & 
Co). 

Three  organs  (Geo.  Woods  &  Co). 

Seven  Champion  spring  beds. 

One  wire  suspension  spring  bed 
(California  invention). 

One  billiard  table,  laurel  and  red- 
wood, with  cue  rack. 

II 

Kohler,  Chase  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 

II 

Kohler,  Chase  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 

II 

Kohler,  Ciiase  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 

II 

Kohler,  Chase  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 

Sept.^  21... 
II 

(C 

II 

Rickoff  &  Clark,  San  Francisco... 

P.  Liesenfeld,  San  Francisco 

P.  Liesenfeld,  San  Francisco 

W.  D.  Comstock,  San  Francisco.. 

A  Menke,  Sacramento 

II 

II 

S.   B.  Sherburne   &   Co.,  Sacra- 
mento   

II 

(1 

II 

II 

II 
(( 
II 

T.W.  Strobridge,  Jr.,  Sacramento. 

T.W.  Strobridge,  Jr.,  Sacramento. 

T.W.  Strobridge,  Jr.,  Sacramento. 

T.W.  Strobridge,  Jr.,  Sacramento. 

T.W.  Strobridge,  Jr.,  Sacramento. 

W.  H.  Smith,  San  Francisco 

I.  J.  Hattabaugh,  San  .Jos6 

Sept.  23... 

Jacob  Strahle  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   
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CLASS  IV. 


Date. 

Name  and  Post  Office  addi-ess  of 
exhibitor. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

1874. 
Sept.  19... 
Sept.  21... 

1 
2 
3 

John  F.  Cooper,  Sacramento 

Four  Estey  organs. 
Assortment  of  gilt  frames. 

CLASSES  V  TO  IX. 


Date. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

1874. 

Sept.  18... 

C.  Jurgens,  Sacramento 

1 

Forty-three  packages  of  glue,  Cali- 
fornia manufacture. 

Sept.  20... 

2 

Collection  of  stuffed  animals,  birds. 

J.  X.  Firth,  San  Francisco 

3 

etc. 
Drawing  of  compound  engine  for 
steam  yacht,  with  details. 

a 

Kobert  Moore,  San  Francisco 

4 

Two  drawings  of  Eppleshiema's 
patent  hoisting  engine. 

Sept.  21... 

G.  D.  Allmond,  Sacramento 

5 

One  case  minerals. 

^»* 

W.  C.  Harding,  Sacramento 

6 

Specimens  of  dentistry. 

»t 

Derwin  &  Hedric,  Sacramento 

7 

Patent  axle  grease. 

<( 

8 

One  piece  dry  dock  stone. 

Ik 

Mansfield,  Wing  &    Co.,  Sacra- 

mento   

9 

Assortment  of  fancy  moldings. 
One  case  perfumery — hair  restorer, 

t( 

J.  P.  Fugazi,  Sacramento 

10 

hair  dyes,  sparkling  cologne  foun- 
tain, and  toilet  articles. 

(I 

B.  R.  Sweetland,  Sacramento 

11 

One  case  minerals  and  shells. 

(1 

Bowen  Bros.,  San  Francisco 

12 

Display  of  yeast  powders,  Califor- 

nia manufacture. 

(( 

Carlton  Newman,  San  Francisco- 

13 

Half  dozen  half-gallon  Newman's 
improved  elastic  demijohns. 

t( 

Carlton  Newman,  San  Francisco- 

13 

Half  dozen  one-gallon  Newman's 
improved  elastic  demijohns. 

(t 

Carlton  Newman,  San  Francisco.. 

13 

Half  dozen  two-gallon  Newman's 
improved  elastic  demijohns. 

t( 

Carlton  Newman,  San  Francisco.. 

13 

Half  dozen  live-gallon  Newman's 
improved  elastic  demijohns. 

(( 

Carlton  Newman,  San  Francisco.. 

13 

One  halt-gallon  Newman's  im- 
proved elastic  demijohn,  show- 
ing cushion  of  tule. 

t( 

Carlton  Newman,  San  Francisco.. 

13 

One  one-gallon  Newman's  improv- 
ed elastic  demijohn,  showing 
cushion  of  tule. 

it 

Carlton  Newman,  San  Francisco.. 

13 

Three  dozen  half-gallon  grooved 
ring  fruit  jars. 

t( 

Carlton  Newman,  San  Francisco.. 

13 

Three  dozen  quarter-gallon  groov- 
ed ring  fruit  jars. 
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Transactions  op  the 


FIFTH    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I. 


Date. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

1874. 
Sept.  21... 

B.  E.  Prince,  Altaville,  Calaveras 

1 
1 

u 

B.  R.  Piince,  Altaville,  Calaveras 

CLASS    VII. 


Date. 


1874. 
Sept.  19. 


Sept.  21. 


Name  and  Poet  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Beet   Sugar   Co.,   Capital   Sugar 
Refinery,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  M.  Hdover,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  H.  Cronkite,  Elk  Grove 


Mrs.  H.  Cronkite,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  H.  Cronkite,  Elk  Grove 

S.  Goldman,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  James  Lansing,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  James  Lansing,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  James  Lansing,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  James  Lansing,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  James  Lansing,  Sacramento.. 
IVLrs.  James  Lansing,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  James  Lansing,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  James  Lansing,  Sacramento. 


No. 
Entry. 


Article. 


One  lot  of  sugar  in  jars,  and  sugar 
beets. 

Seventy-six  varieties  jellies. 

Forty-three  varieties  spiced  fruit. 

Forty-nine  varieties  preserves. 

Forty-four  varieties  fresh  fruit. 

Sixty-three  varieties  plain  pickles. 

Six  varieties  salads. 

Six  varieties  tapioca  fruit. 

Eleven  varieties  brandied  fruit. 

Ten  varieties  fruit  butter. 

Eight  varieties  marmalade. 

Six  varieties  fruit  cheese. 

Six  varieties  relishes. 

Forty-one  varieties  preserved  fruit: 
quince,  cranberry,  orange,  lemon 
citron,  rhubarb,  ripe  gooseber- 
ries, yellow  cherries,  black  cher- 
ries, pie  melon, lemon, wild  black- 
berries. 

Forty-one  varieties  pickles. 

Fifty-six  varieties  jellies. 

One  case  spices,  etc. 

Two  varieties  brandied  peaches. 

One  variety  daik  necta: ines. 

One  variety  light  nectarines. 

Two  varieties  grapes. 

One  dozen  jars  plum  jelly. 

Half  dozen  jars  raspberry  jelly. 

Half  dozen  bottles  tomato  catchup. 

Two  decanters  peach  la  cure. 
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SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


No. 
Entry. 


Article. 


W.  S.  Manlove,  Brigliton, 


W.  S.  Manlove,  Brighton 

W.  S.  Manlove,  Brigliton 

T.  K.  Stewart,  Sacramento 

T.  K.  Stewart,  Sacramento 

T.  K.  Stewart,  Sacramento 

T.  K.  Stewart,  Sacramento 

T.  Iv.  Stewart,  Sacramento 

T.  K.  Stewart,  Sacramento 

T.  K.  Stewart,  Sacramento 

T.  K.  Stewart,  Sacramento 

G.  W.  Harlow,  Sacramento 

G.  W.  Harlow,  Sacramento 

Joseph   Putnam,    Loekford,    San 

Joaquin  County 

Moses  Spiague,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Ludlow,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Gerrish,  Sacramento... 
G.  K.  Grant,  Eoseville..  

Mrs.  Amelia  Cowne,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Cowne,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Amelia  Cowne,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Amelia  Cowne,  Sacramento. 

J.  F.  Madden,  Sacramento 

C  H.  Swift,  Sacramento ' 

C.  H.  Swift,  Sacramento 

C.  B.  Brown,  Placerville 

C.  W.  Hoit,  Sacramento 

S.  H.  Gerrish,  Sacramento 

Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville 

W.  S.  Manlove,  Brighton 

E.  M.  Smith,  Coloma 

E.  M.  Smith,  Coloma 

E.  M.  Smith,  Coloma 

E.  M.  Smith,  Coloma 

E.  M.  Smith,  Coloma 


4 

5 

9 

10 

11 

12 

12 
12 
12 
13 
14 
14 

15 
16 

18 

19 
10 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 


Varieties  of  apples,  viz.,  King  of 
Tompkins  County,  Khode  Island 
Greenings,  Smith's  Cider  Sv/aar, 
Spitzenberg,  Willow  Twig,  Yel- 
low Belltlower,  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, Nicola  Jack,  Green  Bell- 
flower,  Russet,  Winter  Pear- 
main,  and  Seedling. 

One  gallon  syrup.  Black  Hamburg 
grape. 

One  gallon  syrup.  White  Muscat 
of  Alexandria. 

Twenty-two  varieties  of  apples. 

Varieties  of  pears:  Winter  Nellis, 
Buro  Clargo,  Lawrence,  Duch- 
ess, Orange,  Esterburn. 

Three  varieties  pears,  seedlings. 

Six  varieties  apples:  Spitzenberg, 
Baldwin,  White  Winter  Pear- 
main,  liambo,  Bellflower,  Ger- 
man Russet. 

One  vaiiety  quinces. 

Five  varieties  tropical  fruits,  viz: 
olives,  oi'anges,  flgs,  almoncls, 
seedling  or;mge. 

One  variety  grapes.  Mission. 

One  variety  jilums,  Yellow  Egg. 

Two  varieties  apples.  Red  Astra- 
clian,  and  Gravenstien. 

One  variety  pears.  Black  Worces- 
ter. 

Twenty-one  varieties  apples. 

Sixteen  varieties  grapes. 

Varieties  of  orange  quince. 

Varieties  of  orange  quince. 

One  variety  clingstone  peaches, 
seedlings. 

Two  varieties  apples,  Spitzenberg 
and  Baldwin. 

Varieties  quniees. 

Vai-ieties  pears. 

One  variety  ligs,  blue. 

One  variety  apples,  Gloria  Mundi. 

Varieties  quinces. 

Varieties  oranges,  grown  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

Two  varieties  peaches. 

One  variety  Seckel  pears. 

Variety  of  Opuritta  Occidentales, 
prickly  pears. 

Seventy-seven  varieties  apples. 

Varieties  ligs,  pur[)le  and  white. 

Thirteen  varieties  pears. 

Four  varieties  plums. 

Twenty-five  varieties  peaches. 

One  variet3'  quinces. 

Two  varieties  figs. 
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Transactions  of  the 
Class  I — Continued. 


Date. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

1874. 
Sept.  21... 

13 
13 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

Nine  varieties  apples,  Fall. 
Thirteen  varieties  apples,  Winter. 
Sixteen  varieties  pears. 

E   M.  Smith   Coloma 

(( 

(( 

Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville 

Eighteen  varieties  peaches,  seed- 
lings. 

Nineteen  varieties  plums. 

Four  varieties  quinces. 

Twenty-four  varieties  of  peaches, 
budded. 

(( 

i( 

CLASS   11. 


Date. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


No. 
Entry. 


Article. 


1874. 
Sept.  21. 


Sept.  19. 


Sept.  21. 


Mrs.  H.  Cronkite,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  H.  Cronkite,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  Amelia  Cowne,  Sacramento- 
Mrs.  Amelia  Cowne,  Sacramento.. 
Mrs.  Amelia  Cowne,  Sacramento.. 
Mrs.  Amelia  Cowne,  Sacramento.. 

R.  A.  Rose,  Sacramento 

G.  W.  Dietzler,  San  Francisco 

Miss  Hattie  E.  Sprague,  Sacra- 
mento  

Master  W.  F.  Knox,  Sacramento. 
Master  Eddie  Knox,  Sacramento.. 
Miss  Tinnie  M.  Smith,  Sacramento 
Miss  Tinnie  M.  Smith,  Sacramento 
Joseph  Purrington,  Petaluma.., 

W.  S.  Manlove,  Brighton 

J.  A.  Lewelling,  St.  Helena 

J.  A.  Lewelling,  St.  Helena 


12 
12 
12 
12 
17 
20 


10 
12 
12 


One  gallon  grape  sj'rup. 

Eleven  varieties  dried  berries. 

One  box  dried  apples. 

One  box  dried  pears. 

One  box  dried  peaches. 

Two  varieties  almonds. 

One  box  soft-shell  almonds. 

Seventeen  varieties  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables  bj'  the  Alden  process. 

Four  boxes  dried  apples,  pears, 
plums,  and  sweet  corn. 

One  plate  dried  peaches. 

One  plate  dried  pomegranates. 

Two  boxes  dried  apples. 

One  box  dried  plums. 

Seven  packages  dried  fruits — pears, 
plums,  apples,  peaches,  necta- 
rines, and  raisins. 

Soft-shell  almonds. 

Three  varieties  dried  prunes. 

One  variety  dried  pears. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— GEAPES,  BKANDIES,  WINES,  ETC. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


No. 
Entry, 


Article. 


Mrs.  H.  Cronkite,  Elk  Grove 

J.  H.  Carroll  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

J.  H.  Carroll  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

J.  H.  Carrington,  Sacramento 


B.  N.  Bugbey,  Polsom. 


B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom 

James  I.  Feiter  (Johnson  Brandy 

Co.),  Sacramento 

W.  S.  Manlove,  Brighton 

W.  S.  Manlove,  Brighton 


J.  E.  Nickeson,  Placer  County 

J.  A.  Lewelling,  St.  Helena 

E.  M,  Smith,  Coloma , 

I.  S.  Bamber,  Placerville 

I.  S.  Bamber,  Placerville 

Eobert  Chalmers,  Coloma 

Eobert  Chalmers,  Coloma , 

Eobert  Chalmers,  Coloma 


7 

7 

7 

8 
10 

10 

11 

12 
13 
15 
15 
14 

14 

14 


Six  bottles  wine,  one  each  of  Sher- 
ry, White,  Port,  Sweet,  Muscat, 
and  Alderberry. 

Varieties  of  dry  wines:  three  bottles 
White,  six  bottles  Eiesling,  six 
bottles  Orleans,  three  bottles  Zin- 
forthal,  six  bottles  Eed  (native). 

Varieties  of  sweet  wines:  six  bottles 
Angelica,  six  bottles  Sherry,  six 
bottles  Sweet  Muscat,  three  bot- 
tles Port. 

Nineteen  varieties  of  grapes:  Flam- 
ing Tokay,  Golden  Chasselas, 
Burgundy,  White  Syrian,  Black 
Damascus,  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, White  Chili,  Rose  de  Peru, 
Muscadine,  Fair  Yagos,  Dutch 
Sweetwater,  Mission,  Malvoisie, 
Black  Hamburg,  Black  Morocco, 
Seedless  Sultanoes,  Madelaine, 
Catawba,  Black  St.  Peter. 

Varieties  of  wines:  three  bottles 
Burgundy,  one  year  old;  three 
bottles  California,  one  year  old; 
thrc  e  bottles  Burgundy  Port,  two 
years  old;  three  bottles  California 
Eed,  one  year  old;  three  bottles 
Eed  Burgundy,  three  years  old; 
three  bottles  Eed  Burgundy,  two 
years  old;  three  bottles  White, 
one  year  old;  three  bottles  Cali- 
fornia White,  two  years  old; 
three  bottles  California  Sherry, 
three  bottles  Port. 

Two  bottles  Muscatelle  brandy, 
two  years  old. 

Two  bottles  grape  brandy,  three 
years  old. 

Two  bottles  grape  brandy,  four 
years  old. 

Samples  of  brandy. 

Varieties  of  grapes:  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Flaming  Tokay, 
Black  Hamburg,  Blue  Malvoisie, 
White  Malaga,  and  Mission. 

Varieties  of  wine  giapes:  Frank- 
endale,  Zinforthal,  Burgundy, 
Eiesling  (white  and  gra^').  White 
Muscat,  and  Catawba. 

One  hundred  and  two  varieties  of 
grajjes. 

Three  varieties  of  raisins. 

Fourteen  varieties  of  grapes. 

Thirteen  varietes  of  grapes. 

Twenty-live  pounds  of  raisins. 

Special    wines,    vintage    of   1871, 


Catawba. 
Special    wines, 

Catawba. 
Special    wines, 

Catawba. 


vintage    of  1872,' 
vintage    of  1873, 
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Miscellaneous — Continued. 


Date. 

Name  and  Post  OfHce  address  of 
exhibitor. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

1874. 
Sept.  21... 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

Special  wines,  vintage  of  1872, 
Muscat. 

Special  wines,  vintage  of  1873, 
Muscat. 

Special  wines,  vintage  of  1872, 
Port. 

Special  wines,  vintage  of  1873, 
Port. 

Special  wines,  vintage  of  1871, 
Hungarian. 

Special  wines,  vintage  of  1872, 
Hungai-ian. 

Special  wines,  vintage  of  1873, 
Hungarian. 

Special  wines,  vintage  of  1870,  na- 
tive. 

Special  wines,  vintage  of  1871,  na- 
tive. 

Special  wines,  vintage  of  1872,  na- 
tive. 

Special  wines,  vintage  of  1873,  na- 
tive. 

Special  wines,  vintage  of  1873, 
Burgundy  Port. 

Sweet  wines,  vintage  of  1872,  Co- 
loma Vine3-ard. 

Sweet  wines,  vintage  of  1873,  Co- 
loma Vine^'ard. 

Sweet  wines,  vintage  of  1872,  An- 

Robert Chalmers,  Coloma 

Robert  Chalmers,  Coloma 

Robert  Chamlers,  Coloma 

gelica. 

Sweet  wines,  vintage  of  1873,  An- 
gelica. 

Special  wines,  vintage  of  1871, 
Isabella. 

Special  wines,  vintage  of  1873, 
Isabella. 

Special  wines,  vintage  of  1872, 
Sherry. 

Dry  wines,  vintage  of  1873,  Claret. 

Robert  Chalmers,  Coloma 

Robert  Chalmers,  Coloma 

Robert  Chalmers,  Coloma 

Robert  Chalmers,  Coloma 

Brandy,  vintage  of  1870. 

Brandy,  vintage  of  1871. 
Brandy,  vintage  of  1872. 
Brandy,  vintage  of  1873. 
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SEVENTH    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I— FINE  AETS. 


Date. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


No. 
Entry. 


Article. 


1874. 
Sept.  19. 


Sept.  21. 


Sept.  23. 

Sept.  22. 
Sept.  21. 


^Ii>s  H.  M.  Brooks,  Sacramento... 

^Ii.-;s  H.  M.  Brook?,  Sacramento... 

Miss  H.  M.  Brooks,  Sacramento... 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Sacramento.... 

Mrs.  J.  F.  McDorman,  Sacra- 
mento   

Mrs.  H.  D.  Nash,  Sacramento 

Al.  Smith,  Sacrametito 

Mrs.  ;M.  E.  Haj'den,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hayden,  Sacramento. 

George  Wilson,  Sacramento 

William  Yule,  Sacramento 

William  Yule,  Sacramento 

Miss  Emily  Thompson,  Sacra- 
mento   

C.  C.  Brown,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  George  D.  Stewart,  Sacra- 
mento   

Mrs.  George  D.  Stewart,  Sacra- 
mento   

H.  S.  Beals,  Sacramento 

H.  S.  Beals,  Sacramento 

Norton  Bush,  San  Francisco 

Mis.  E.  D.  Kimball,  San  Fran- 
cisco   

Miss  A.  J.  Perry,  Sacramento 

E.  C.  Atkinson,  Sacramento 

Mansfield,  Wing  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento   

Mansfield,  Wing  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento   

Mansiiold,  Wing  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento   

Mrs.  O.  H.  Wing,  Sacramento.... 

Mrs.  George  Cox,  Sacramento 

F.  Jay  Lewis,  Sacramento 

F.  Jay  Lewis,  Sacramento 

W.  R.  Strong,  Sacramento 

D.  W.  Crabb,  Sacramento 

P.  J.  Hopper,  Sacramento 


10 
11 

12 

12 
13 
13 
14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

18 

18 
19 
20 
21 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Five  crayon  portraits. 
Six  colored  photographs. 
One  painting  in  water  colors. 
Six  oil  paintings. 

Statuary,  etc.,  in  plaster. 

One  crayon  picture. 

Eight  frames  of  photographs. 

Six  oil  paintings. 

One  landscape. 

Four  pencil  drawings. 

One  water  color  painting. 

One  oil  painting. 

One  water  color  painting. 
Nine  pieces  ornamental  penman- 
ship. 
Four  water  color  paintings. 

Four  crayon  drawings. 
One  frame  colored  photographs. 
One  frame  plain  photographs. 
Eleven  oil  paintings. 

One  water  color  painting — Gladio- 
lus. 
Nine  oil  paintings. 
Three  pieces  penmanship. 

Three  oil  paintings. 

Twenty-four  chromes. 

Two  steel  engravings. 

One  stencil  and  oil  painting. 

One  crayon  picture. 

Eleven  oil  paintings. 

One  pen  drawing. 

Three  Chinese  paintings  (copies  of 

photographs). 
One  oil  painting. 
Two  monochromatic  drawings. 


15_(agri^ 
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Transactions  of  the 


CLASS  II. 


Date. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

1874. 
Sept.  19... 

u 

r.  E.  Davis,  Sacramento 

1 

1 

One  frame  IMasonic  emblems,  in 

F.  E.  Davis,  Sacramento 

marble 

One  frame  Odd  Fellows'  emblems, 

in  marble. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AETICLES. 


Date. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


No. 
Entry. 


Article. 


1874. 
Sept.  19. 


Sept.  20. 


Mrs.  K.  W.  Murphy,  Sacramento, 
Ham.  C.  Harrison,  Sacramento.... 

P.  E.  Kessner,  Sacramento 

P.  R.  Kessner,  Sacramento 

E.  C.  Atkinson,  Sacramento 

E.  C.  Atkinson,  Sacramento 

E.  C.  Atkinson,  Sacramento 

E.  C.  Atkinson,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Quinn,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  J,  R.  Quinn,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  Idiens,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  Idiens,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  Idiens,  Sacramento 

Dr.  B.  F.  Lyford,  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  B.  P.  Lyford,  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  B.  F.  Lyford,  San  Francisco. 


H.  C.  Megerle,  Sacramento 

Stewart  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento 

Mrs  T.  D.  Ball,  Sacramento 

P.  R.  Kesner,  Sacramento 

Henry  Fisher,  Sacramento 

Henry  Fisher,  Sacramento 

Mrs. 'M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove 

Mrs.  H.  Cronkite,  Sacramento.... 
Mrs.  Leiand  Howe,  Sacramento.. 

R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa 

C.  H.  AUmond,  Sacramento 

C.  H.  Allmond,  Sacramento 

C.  H.  Allmond,  Sacramento 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Wilson,  Sacramento.. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  "Wilson,  Sacramento.. 


10 

11 
12 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 

18 

19 

19 

20 

20 


Artificial  and  natural  feathers. 

One  rustic  cone  table. 

One  case  confectionery. 

Three  confectionery  pictures. 

One  pen  drawing. 

Four  pieces  business  penmanship. 

One  piece  ornamental  penmanship. 

One  case  card  writing. 

Two  hanging  sachet  bags. 

One  basket,  made  from  the  milk  of 
tigs,  in  Portugal. 

One  wax  picture  frame. 

One  leathern  bracket. 

One  wreath  artilicial  flowers. 

Process  of  ventilating  and  disin- 
fecting charnel  vaults. 

Embalming  process. 

Model  for  patent  oyster  propaga- 
tor, and  nursery  for  propagating 
and  nursing  Eastern  and  foreign 
oysters. 

Process  for  embalming  birds. 

One  door,  painted  in  parti-colors  on 
one  side  and  grained  on  the  other. 

Two  jars  gooseberries,  preserved 
in  alcohol. 

Two  confectionery  pictures. 

Two  cases  confectionery. 

Twenty-four  jars  candy. 

Nine  varieties  of  candied  fruits. 

One  silver  tree;  one  lead  tree;  one 
tin  tree. 

Two  jars  pear  syrup. 

One  scrap  book. 

Adam's  Chart  of  History. 

Collection  of  California  birds' 
eggs. 

One  newspaper,  printed  m  the  year 
eighteen  hundred. 

Collection  of  ancient  coins. 

One  pair  blankets,  woven  and  spun 
by  a  lady  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

One  bedspread,  woven  and  spun  Dy 
a  lady  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
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Date. 


Sept.  20. 


Sept.  21., 
Sept.  23., 
Sept,  21. 
Sept.  19. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


Joseph  Purington,  Sacramento 

Miss  Samh  Abbey,  San  Francisco.. 

"W".  F.  Sherwood,  San  Francisco... 

Daniel  McCarty,  Sacramento 

J.  Linde,  San  Francisco 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 

A.  Menke,  Sacramento 


No. 
Entry. 


Article. 


21 
22 

23 
24 
2.5 
26 


26 


Six  varieties  crystallized  fruit. 

Grand  Excelsior  American  Chart, 
for  dress  cutting. 

One  Utility  adjustable  table. 

One  pair  Irish  thrushes. 

One  case  fancy  shellwork. 

One  fancy  baby  carriage  (La  Bon 
Ton),  English  pattern,  patented 
August  25th,  1874. 

One  fancy  baby  carriage  (La  Bon 
Ton),  American  pattern,  patent- 
ed August  25th,  1874. 


JUVENILE    DEPARTMENT. 


Date. 


Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 


1874. 
Sept.  19. 

Sept.  21. 


Miss  Margaret  K.  Arnold  (ten 
years),  Sacramento 

Miss  Kitty  Van  Voorhees  (twelve 
j'ears),  Sacramento 

Miss  Belle  Knox  (eleven  years), 
Sacramento 

Miss  Eva  K.  Hadley,  Sacramento, 

Miss  Eva  K.  Hadley,  Sacramento, 


Sacra- 


No. 
Entry. 


Article. 


Miss    Emily   Thompson, 

mento..  

Miss    Pauline    Morrill     (thirteen 
years),  Sacramento 


Miss  Grace  Morrill  (twelve  years), 
Sacramento 


Miss  Katie  Jackson,  Elk  Grove.... 
Miss  Nancy  Jackson,  Elk  Grove.. 
Miss  Emma  M.  Hartwell  (eleven 

years),  Sacramento 

Miss  KittieAllmond,  Sacramento, 


Miss  Minnie  McNiel,  (six  years), 
Sacramento 

Miss  Mary  H.  Moore  (twelve 
years),  Sacramento 

Miss  Mary  Rogers,  Watsonville... 


Miss  Mary  Heilbron  (six  years), 
Sacramento 


9 
10 


11 


One  gentleman's  shirt. 

One  pair  mats;  one  toilet  set. 

Two  worsted  tidies. 

One  worsted  tidy. 

Three  crochet  tidies;  one  toilet  set, 
Java  canvas;  one  tidy,  Java 
canvas;  one  tidy,  railroad  can- 
vas. 

Moss  work;  one  frame-made  tidy. 

One  card  receiver;  lace  tidies;  de- 
calcomaine  picture. 

Work  box;  catchall;  decalcomaine 

picture. 
One  log  cabin  quilt. 
One  log  cabin  quilt. 

Child's  dress,  made  by  hand. 
Four    monochromatic    drawings; 

shell  and  marble  vase ;  one  piece 

penmanship. 

Two  tidies;  one  lot  fancy  articles. 

One  medley  picture. 
One  mohair  opera  cloak;  one  mo- 
hair wreath. 

One  crochet  tidy. 
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Date. 

Name  and  Post  Office  address  of 
exhibitor. 

No. 
Entry. 

Article. 

Sept.  21... 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Usher  (seventeen 

12 
13 
14 

15 

16 

One  pen  picture. 

One  pencil  drawing. 

Child's  embroidered  dress;  five  toi- 

n 

Mi.~s  Nellie  Dunlap  (twelve  years), 

(( 

Miss  Eloise  Marvin  (twelve  years), 
Sacramento 

«( 

Miss  Nellie  Lansing  (eleven  years), 

let  mats. 

One  lot  dried  fruit — apples,  pears, 
and  peaches. 

Two  worsted  toilet  cushions. 

«' 

Miss  Mary  H.  Moore  (twelve  y'rs), 
Sacramento 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED  IN  1874. 


PREMIUM    LIST    OF    STATE    FAIR    FOR    1874 


FIRST    DEPARTMENT. 


LIVE     STOCK. 
THOROUGHBKED    HORSES. 


Animals. 


Exhibitors.  Residence. 


Names.        '  Premiums. 


Stallions. 


Best  stallion,  four  years 
old  and  over Theo.  "Winters. 

Best  stallion,  three 
years  old  and  over John  Hall 

Best  stallion,  two  years 
old  and  over j  Wm.  Boots 

Best  stallion,  one  year  ' 
old  and  over I  Wm.  Boots 

Best  stallion,  colt  un- 
der one  year ;  Theo.  "Winters. 

Mares. 

Best  mare,  four  years 
old  and  over,  with 
colt '  Theo.  Winters. 

Best  mare,  four  years  i 

old  and  over John  Hall 

Best  mare,  three  years  | 

old j  J.  C  Simpson. 

Best  mare,  two  years  | 

old j  None 

Best  mare,  one  year  old  i  Theo.  "Winters.. 
Best  mare  colt  under  j 

one  year [John  Hall 


Solano  .... 
Alrarado 
San  Jos€.. 
San  Jos6.. 
Solano  .... 


Alvarado 
Oakland  .. 


Norfolk 

"Woodbury 

N.  Coombes.... 
Bob  "Wooding. 
No.  1 


Solano Hennie  Farrow 

and  coit 


..§75 
.?50 
..?40 
..§30 
..?20 


..$60 


Peggy  Ringgold  j $50 

Marion  i §40 


Solano  j  3IollieMcCarty  §25 

Alvarado |  No  name j §20 
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Transactions  of  the 


Thoroughbred  Horses — Continued. 


Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Names. 


Premiums. 


Families. 

Best  tiioroughbred  sire, 
with  not  less  than  ten 
of  his  colts 

Best  thoroughbred  dam, 
with  not  less  than 
four  of  her  colts 

Best  stallion, other  than 
thoroughbreds,  with 
not  less  than  ten  colts. 

One  stallion  and  ten 
colts  

Best  dam,  other  than 
thoroughbred,  with 
not  less  than  three 
colts  


Theo.  Winters., 


Solano 


D.  M.  Reavis Chico 


Wm.  Hamilton...    San  Jos^ 


Wm.  Hamilton...    San  Jos^ 


Norfolk  and  ten 
of  his  colts... 


Moss  Rose  and 
Hennie  Far- 
row and  colts. 

Blackbird   and 

colts    


Santa  Clara  and 
colts  


.$150 


?100 

$100 

Speciai:$100 


GRADED    HORSES. 


Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Names. 


Premiums. 


/Stallions. 

Best  stallion,  four  years 
old  and  over 

Best  stallion, three  years 

old 

Best  stallion,  two  years 

old 

Best  stallion,  one  year 

old 

Best  stallion  colt  under 

one  year 

3Iares. 

Best  mare,  four  years 
old  and  over 

Best  mare,  four  years 
old  and  over,  with 
colt  

Best  mare,  three  years 
old 

Best  mare,  two  years 
old 

Best  mare,  one  year  old. 


J.  D.  Carr., 


Gabilan. 


Carr's      Mam- 
brino 


None 

Theo.  Winters.. 

E.  H.  Miller 

None 


Solano  

Sacramento  ... 


Scamperdown. 
Blackbird 


D.  P.  Diggs 

Wm.  Hamilton. 


Yolo 

San  Jos6. 


Minnie  Ball. 


Winona      and 
colt 


D.  M.  Reavis. 


Chico. 


Flora. 


Wm.  Hamilton. 
D.  M.  Reavis.... 


San  Jos6. 
Chico 


Emma. 
Nellie.. 


.$20 


..$50 
..$30 

..$20 

..$15 
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HOKSES  OF  ALL  WOEK. 


Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Names. 


Premiums. 


Stallions. 

Best  stallion,  four  years 
old  and  over 

Best  stallion,  three 
years  old 

Best  stallion,  two  years 
old 

Best  stallion,  one  year 
old 

Mares. 

Best  mare,  four  years 
old  and  over,  with 
colt  

Best  mare,  four  years 
old  and  over 

Best  mare,  three  years 

old : 

Best  mare,  two  years 
old 

Best  mare,  one  year 
old 


J.  J.  Bell 

Wm.  Hamilton. 
John  Henry 


W.  A.  Findley... 


Carl  Halverson... 

Jas.McComb 

E.  Pierce 

Mark  Hopkins 

None 


Shasta  County 

San  Jos6 

Yolo 

"Wheatland   ... 


Duke... 
Justice 


Henrj'     "Ward 
Beecher 


Billy 


Pattersons 

Dixon  

Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento  .. 


Belle  and  colt. 
Solano  Maid... 
Lucy  Moore.... 
Belle 


..?15 


..?30 
..|20 
■?15 


DRAFT    HORSES. 


Animals. 


Stallions. 

Best  stallion,  four  years 
old  and  over 

Best  stall  ion,  three  years 
old 

Best  stallion,  two  years 
old 

Best  stallion,  one  year 
old 

Mares. 

Best  mare,  four  years 
old  and  over,  with 
colt  

Best  mare,  four  years 
old  and  over 

Best  mare,  three  years 
old 

Best  mare,  two  years 
old 

Best  mare,  one  year  old 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


C.  Hubbard. 


McCarty  &  Lup- 
ham 


William  E.  Mc- 
Cracken  


John  Gosling. 


John  Neal 

Chris.  Thodt.., 
W.  B.  Gibson. 
Chris.  Thodt... 
None 


Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco, 


Freeport 

Sacramento. 


Sacramento.. 

Dixon 

Woodland  ... 
Dixon 


Names, 


Wmi.  "Wallace. 


Judge  Temple- 
ton  


George ........ 

Prince  June . 


Eliza  and  colt. 

Kate , 

Betsy 

Lucy 


Premiunie. 


-|1« 


..$20 


..$26 


16— ('-^g") 
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Transactions  of  the 


KOADSTEKS. 


Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Kesidence. 


Names. 


Premiums. 


Stallions. 

Best  stallion,  four  years 

old  and  over 

Best  stallion, three  years 

old 

Best  stallion,  two  years 

old 

Best  gelding,  four  years 

old  and  over 

Best  gelding, three  years 

old 

Mares. 

Best  mare,  four  years 
old  and  over 

Best  mare,  three  years 
old 

Best  mare,  two  years 
old 


S.  Eaton 

Wm.  Hamilton... 
Wm.  Hamilton... 

C.  F.  Jones 

D.  K.  Hunt 


J.  Sessions 

John  Munson 

Leland  Stanford... 


Marysville . 
San  Jos6.... 

San  Jos^ 

Marysville . 


Oakland 

San  Francisco. 
Sacramento 


Cal.  Dexter , 

Honest  Allen... 
Frank  Malone. 

Ben.  "Wade 

Pat.  Hunt 


Y'ng  Diamond, 
Patchen  Queen, 
Gilberte , 


..$50 


..?40 
..$20 


..$40 
..$30 


CAKRIAGE    HORSES. 


Animals. 

Exhibitors. 

Residence. 

Names. 

Premiums. 

Best  matched  span 

W.  A.  Matthews. 

San  Jos6 

No.    One    and 

mate 

Sil,gob.$40 

TEAM    ROADSTERS. 


Animals. 

Exhibitors. 

Residence. 

Names. 

Premiums. 

Best  roadster  team 

Wm.  B.  Carr !  San  Francisco. 

Brown     Billy 
and  mate 

$40 

SADDLE    HORSES. 


Animals. 

Exhibitors. 

Residence. 

Names. 

Premiums. 

Butte  County.. 

Wild  Bill 

..Saddle,  $40 
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COLTS. 


Animals 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Names. 


Premiums. 


Best  j-earling  horse  colt.    "Wm.  Hamilton... 

Best  sucking  horse  colt. ^  S.  Eaton 

Best  yearling  mare  colt,!  Adam  Newbauer. 
Best  sucking  mare  colt..;  Carl  Halverson... 
Best  exhibit  of  not  less  \ 

than  six  colts,  owned  i 

by  one  person i  Wm.  Hamilton... 


San  Jose 

Marysville  . 
Sacramento 
Pattersons . 

San  Jos^ 


Black  Allen... 

Mike  Nj'e 

Daisy  Donner. 
Queen < 


Six  Ethan  Allen 

colts 


..$30 
..$20 
..§20 
..?15 


..$50 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Names. 


Premiums. 


Best  stallion,  of  any  age 
Second  best  stallion,  of 

any  age 

Best  mare,  of  any  age.. 
Second    best    mare,  of 

any  age 

Best  graded  mare,  four 

years  old  and  over.... 
Best  jack,  four  years  old 

and  over 

Best  jennet,  four  years 

old  and  over 

Best  jennet,  three  years 

old 


Theo.  Winters. 


John  Boggs 

Theo.  Winters.. 


Solano. 
Solano  , 


Norfolk. 


.$100 


John  Hall 

George  Bemont... 

M.  Biggs 

Thos.  Edwards.... 
Thos.  Edwards.... 


Butte  County. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Langford 

Hennie  Farrow. 

Peggy  Ringgold 

Amelia 

Humboldt 

Julia 

Nancy 


..$50 

..$75 

..$35 


Special  pre- 
mium rec. 
$40 


,.$30 
..$20 


CATTLE. 


Animals. 

Exhibitors. 

Residence. 

Names. 

Premiums. 

Durham, 
Best  bull,  four  years  old 

D.  M.  Reavis 

Jeff.  Bridgford.... 
H.J.Glenn 

C.  Younger 

D.  M.  Reavis 

Chico 

Stonewall 

Muscovite 

General  Grant... 

$60  00 

Second  best  bull,  four 
years  old  and  over 

Best  bull,  thi-ee  years 
old  . 

Missouri 

$30  00 

Jacinto 

$30  00 

Second  best  bull,  three 
years  old 

Best  bull,  two  years  old 

Second   best   bull,  two 
years  old 

Best  bull,  one  year  old.. 

Second   best    bull,  one 
year  old 

Best  bull  calf. 

Second  best  bull  calf.... 

$15  GO 

C  lico 

Duke  of  Liberty 

Mast'rMaynard 
Mason  Duke 

$20  00 

$10  00 

$15  00 

Jeff.  Bridgford.... 

Cornell 

$7  50 

Arthur  Lemon. 
Bourbon  Duke- 

$10  00 

Jeff.  Bridgford.... 

Missouri 

$5  00 
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Transactions  of  the 


Cattle— Continued. 


Animals. 

Exhibitors. 

Residence. 

Names. 

Premiums. 

Best  cow,  four  years  old 

Jeff.  Bridgford.... 

Missouri 

Jennie  McLean 

g40  00 

Second  best  cow,   four 
years  old  and  over.... 

Best  cow,    three  years 
old            

$20  00 

Jeff.  Bridgford.... 

Ellen  3d 

$30  00 

Second  best  cow,  three 
years  old 

Best  cow,  two  years  old 

Second   best  cow,   two 
years  old 

Best  cow,  one  year  old.. 

Second    best  cow,   one 
year  old 

San  Jos^ 

Lorena  2d 

$1.5  00 

Jeff.  Bridgford.... 

C.  Younger 

Jeff.  Bridgford.... 

Jeff.  Bridgford.... 
M.  Wick 

$20  00 

Valley  Maid 

$10  00 

Missouri 

Lady  Meldon... 
Delia  Bridgford 

$15  00 

$7  50 

$10  00 

Jeff.  Bridgford.... 

$5  00 

Devon. 
Best  bull,  four  years  old 

Best  bull,   three  years 
old 

Seneca  Daniels.... 

Sonoma,. 

Duke 

$30  00 

Best  bull,  two  years  old 
Best  bull,  one  year  old.. 
Be«t  bull  calf        

Seneca  Daniels.... 
Seneca  Daniels.... 

Seneca  Daniels.... 

$10  00 

Tilton 

$5  00 

Best  cow,  four  years  old 

Fairy 

$40  00 

Best  cow,  three  years 
old 

Best  cow,  two  years  old 
Best  cow,  one  year  old.. 

Seneca  Daniels'.... 

Sonoma 

Fancy 

$20  00 

Seneca  Daniels.... 

Robert  Beck 

L.  C.  Powers 

Fashion 

$20  00 

Alderney. 
Best  bull,  four  years  old 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

$60 

Second  best  bull,  four 
years  old  and  over 

Best  bull,   three  years 
old    

Saratoga 

$30 

Best  bull,  two  years  old. 
Best  bull,  one  year  old. 
Best  bull  calf. 

W.  J.  Prather 

A.  Mailliard 

A.  Mailliard 

A.  Mailliard 

A.  Mailliard 

A.  Mailliard 

A.  Mailliard 

A.  Mailliard 

Robert  Beck 

Robert  Beck 

Robert  Beck 

Woodland , 

San  Rafael 

San  Rafael.  .. 

Bismarck 

$15 

Young  Comet... 

...$10 

Second  best  bull  calf.... 

$5 

Best  cow,  four  years  old 

San  Rafael 

San  Rafael 

San  Rafael 

San  Rafael 

San  Rafael 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Cora  

$40 

Best  cow,   three  years 
old 

Annie 

$30 

Best  cow,  two  years  old. 
Best  cow,  one  year  old.. 
Best  heifer  calf. 

Romona  

$20 

Lad3'Bowen4th 
Romona  '2d 

Lord  Clyde 

$15 

$10 

Ayrshire. 

Best  bull,  two  years  old. 

Best  bull,  one  year  old.. 

Best  cow,  four  years  old 

and  over 

$20 

Major  Went- 
worth 

$15 

Kittie  Clyde 

?40 
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Cattle — Continued. 


Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Names. 


Premiums. 


Second   best   cow,  four 

years  old  and  over 

Best  cow,  one  3-ear  old. 

Jersey. 

Best  l)ull,  four  years  old 

and  over 

Best  bull,  two  years  old. 
Best  bull,  one  year  old- 
Second   best  bull,   one 

year  old 

Best  bull  calf. 

Second  best  bull  calf.... 
Best  cow,  four  j'ears  old 

and  over 

Second   best  cow,  four 

years  old  and  over.... 
Best   cow,   three  years 

old  and  over 

Second  best  cow,  three 

years  old  and  over.... 
Best  cow,  two  years  old. 
Second   best  cow,   two 

years  old 

Best  cow,  one  year  old. 
Second    best  cow,   one 

year  old...  

Best  heifer  calf 

Second  best  heifer  calf. 

Holstein. 

Best  bull,  four  years  old 
and  over 

Herds — One  male  and 

five  feviales. 

Best  herd    of  not   less 
than  six  cattle 


L.  A.  Upson. 
L.  A.  Upson. 


J.  B.  Haggin. 
A.  Mailliiird... 
L.  C  Powers. 

J.  B.  Hagjgin. 
J.  B.  Haggin. 
A.  Mailliard... 


L.  J.  Orcutt... 

L.  C.  Powers. 

J.  B.  Haggin. 

J.  B.  Haggin. 
A.  Mailliard... 


J.  B.  Haggin. 
L.  J.  Orcutt... 


L.  C.  Powers. 
J.  B.  Haggin. 
A.  Mailliard... 


S.  B.  Emerson. 


Carr  &  Chapman, 


H.  Hamel 

E.  Comstock.... 
S.  B.  Emerson. 


Second  best  herd  thor- 
oughbred cattle {  Jones  &  Co 

Second  best  bull,  three  j 
years  old,  graded '•  Charles  Green 

Second   best   bull,   one 
year  old,  graded 

Second  best  cow,  three 
years  old,  graded 

Second    best  cow,   one 
year  old,  graded 

Graded. 


Best  bull,  four  years  old 
and  over 

Best  bull,  three  years 
old 

Best  bull,  two  years  old 

Best  bull,  one  year  old.. 

Best  bull  calf 

Second  best  bull  calf.... 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento., 


San  Francisco, 

San  Rafael 

Sacramento 


San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco. 
San  Rafael 


Ciimmington, 
Mass 

Sacramento.... 


San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco, 
San  Rafael 


San  Francisco, 
Cummington, 

Mass 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco, 
San  Rafael 


M.'untain 
View ..., 


Gabilan. 


San  Jos^.., 
Rio  Vista.. 

Solano 

Yolo 


Mountain 
View .... 


C.  P.  Hensley. 
E.  Comstock... 

H.  Hamel 

E.  Comstock... 
E.  Comstock... 


Rio  Vista- 
Yolo 

Solano ..... 

Yolo 

Yolo 


Flora  Mclvor. 
Bonnie  Jean... 


..^20 


Dashwood. 

Keystone  .. 
Volunteer . 


..|20 
..§15 


Billy  Dashwood 

Hero  

Florian 


..%7  50 
?10 


Blanche  

Daisy  Eyebright 

Nelly  Bly 


Maia 

Floradell 


Lillie  Hudson. 


..$;o 

..?15 
$20 

..$10 


Ruby 

Cherry 

Inez 

Lady  Jane  3d. 


,..$15 
S7  50 
,..|10 


Opidus. 


..§G0 


Gov.  Booth  and 

herd !Silver  pitch- 
er—$150 
Monitor    May- 

nard  and  herd  $75 

Duke $10 


Bolingbroke . 
Spark 


Fairy  Queen. 


Major 

Granger... 
Grenadier . 

Mike , 

Laddie 


,.$7  50 
$10 


.$20  00 
.$15  00 
.$10  00 
...$5  00 
...$2  50 
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Transactions  of  the 


Cattle — Continued. 


Animals. 

Exhibitors. 

Eesidence. 

Names. 

Premiums. 

Best  cow,  four  years  old 
and  over 

E.  Comstock 

Chas.  Clarke 

E.  Comstock 

E.  Comstock 

Chas.  Clarke 

E.  Comstock 

S.  B.  Emerson 

Jeff.  Bridgford 

Carr&  Chapman. 
C.  Younger 

Yolo 

Chub 

$30  00 

Best  cow,   three  years 
old 

San  Jos6 

Mollie 

$20  00 

Best  cow,  two  years  old 
Best  cow,  one  year  old. 
Best  heifer  calf 

Yolo 

$15  00 

Yolo 

May  Queen 

Mollie  1st 

Lady  Tilton 

Sheriff 

$10  00 

$10  00 

$5  00 

.Sil.  pitcher, 

$100 

.Sil.  pitcher, 

$75 
.Sil.  pitcher, 

$75 
.Sil.  pitcher, 

$35 

.Sil.  pitcher, 

$100 

•Sil.  pitcher, 

$50 

San  Jose 

Second  best  heifer  calf.. 

Yolo 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  bull  of  any  age  or 
stock 

Mount'n  View. 

Second  best  bull  of  any 

age  or  stock 

Best  cow  of  any  age  or 

Muscovite 

Lady  Solway ... 
Siiriffhtlv 

Second  best  cow  of  any 
age  or  stock 

Best  bull,  and  five  of  his 
calves  under  one  year 

Second   best  bull,  and 

der  one  year 

San  Jos^. 

Thorndale 

Ked  Cloud 

M.  "Wick 

Oroville 

SHEEP. 


Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Eesidence. 


Names. 


Premiums. 


Spanish  Merino. 

Best  ram,  two  years 
old  and  over,  first 
premium 

Best  ram,  two  years 
old  and  over,  second 
premium 

Best  ram,  one  year  old 
and  under  two,  first 
premium 

Best  ram,  one  year  old 
and  under  two,  sec- 
ond premium 

Best  three  ram  lambs, 
first  premium 

Best  three  ram  lambs, 
second  premium 

Best  pen  five  ewes,  two 
years  old  and  over, 
first  premium 

Best  pen  five  ewes,  two 
years  old  and  over, 
second  premium 

Best  pen  five  ewes,  one 
year  old  and  under, 
first  premium 


Severance  &  Peet. 

Severance  &  Peet. 

Hammond  &  Co.. 

Hammond  &  Co.. 
Fred.  Cox 

Severance  &  Peet. 

Severance  &  Peet. 
Severance  &  Peet. 
Severance  &  Peet. 


Niles  Station, 

Niles  Station. 

Vermont 

Vermont 

Sacramento... 
Niles  Station. 

Niles  Station. 

Niles  Station. 

Niles  Station, 


Green  Mountain 
California  Chief 
No.  1 


No.  2. 


Pen  three  ram 
lambs 

Pen  three  ram 
lambs 


Pen  of  five  ewes 
Pen  of  five  ewes 
Pen  of  five  ewes 


..$10 


..$20 
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Sheep — Continued. 


Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Names. 


Premiums. 


Best  pen  five  ewes,  one 
year  old  and  under, 
second  premium 

Best  pen  of  five  ewe 
lambs,  first  premium 

Best  pen  of  five  ewe 
lambs,  second  pre- 
mium   j  Severance  &  Peet 

Best  ram  and  five  of 
his  lambs,  first  pre- 
mium  

Best  ram  and  five  of 
his  lambs,  second 
premium 


French  Me-rino. 

Best  ram,  two  years 
old  and  over,  first 
premium 

Best  ram,  two  years 
old  and  over,  second 
premium 

Best  ram,  one  year  old 
and  under  two,  first 
premium 

Best  ram,  one  year  old 
and  under  two,  sec- 
ond premium 

Best  three  ram  lambs, 
first  premium 

Best  three  ram  lambs, 
second  premium 

Best  pen  five  ewes,  two 
years  old  and  over, 
first  premium 

Best  pen  five  ewes,  two 
years  old  and  over, 
second  premium 

Best  pen  five  ewes,  one 
year  old  and  under 
two 

Best  pen  of  five  ewe 
lambs,  first  premium 

Best  pen  of  five  ewe 
lambs,  second  pre- 
mium  

Best  ram  and  five  of 
his  lambs 

Cotswold. 

Best  ram,  two  years 
old  and  over 

Best  ram,  one  year  old 
and  under  two 


Severance  &  Peet. 
Severance  &  Peet. 


Severance  &  Peet. 


Best  three  ram  lambs.. 

Best  pen  five  ewes,  two 
years  old  and  over... 

Second  best  pen  five 
ewes,  two  years  old 
and  over 


Wm.  Blacow 

E.  A.  Brampton. 
"Wm.  Blacow 


R.  A.  Brampton. 
Murray  &  "Watt.. 
Wm.  Blacow 


Wm.  Blacow 

R.  A.  Brampton. 

Wm.  Blacow 

Murray  &  Watt. 

Wm.  Blacow 

Wm.  Blacow 


Niles  Station., 
Niles  Station. 

Niles  Station. 

Niles  Station. 


S.  B.  Emerson. 


Landrum  &  Ro- 


gers  

Landrum  &  Ro- 


gers  

Landrum  &  Ro- 


gers  

S.  B.  Emerson., 


Alameda 

County. 


Dixon. 


Alameda 

County. 


Pen  of  five  ewes 

Pen  of  five  ewe 
lambs .... 


Pen  of  five  ewe 
lambs 


Bigleg,  and  five 
of  his  lambs... 


.$10 

..?20 


Gamester , 

Napoleon , 


Dixon  

Sacramento. 


Alameda 

County. 

Alameda 

County. 


Dixon. 


Alameda 

County. 
Sacramento.... 


Alameda 

County. 
Alameda 

County. 


Mountain  View 


Watson  ville . 

Watsonville. 
Watsonville . 
Mountain  View 


Sultan 

Rufus 

Pen  of  three.. 

Pen  of  three.. 


Pen  of  five. 
Pen  of  five. 


Pen  of  five 

Pen  of  five  ewe 
lambs 


Pen  of  five  ewe 
lambs 

Gamester,  and 
five  lambs — 


Link 


Prince,  Jr., 

Three  ram 
lambs  — 
Five  ewes.. 


Five  ewes. 


..?30 

..$15 


,.?10 

..820 


..$10 


.V...?20 
§10 


..§10 
..§30 

..?30 

..$20 

..|20 
..§20 
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Transactions  of  the 


Sheep — Continued. 


Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Kesidence. 


Nami. 


Premiums. 


Best  ram  and  five  of 
his  lambs 

Best  pen  of  five  ewe 
lambs 

Shropshire. 

Best  ram,  two  years 
old  and  over 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes, 
two  years  and  over. 

Best  ram  and  five  of 
his  lambs 

Southdown. 

Best  ram,  two  years 

old  and  over 

Second  best  ram,  two 

years  and  over 

Best  lam,  one  year  old 

and  under  two 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes, 

two   years  old  and 

over 

Second  best  pen  of  five 

ewes,  two  years  old 

and  over 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes, 

one    year    old    and 

under  two 

Best  pen  of  five  ewe 

lambs 

Second  best  pen  of  five 

ewo  lambs 

Best  three  ram  lambs. 
Second  best  tliree  ram 

lambs 

Best  ram  and  five  of 

his  lambs 

Second  best  i-am  and 

five  of  his  lambs 

Best        Leicestershire 

ram,  two  years  and 

over 

Best  iSilesian  ram,  two 

years  old  and  over.. 
Second    best    Silesian 

ram,  two  years  old 

and  over 

Graded. 

Best  ram,  two  years 
old  and  over 

Best  ram,  one  year  old 
and  under  two 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes, 
one  year  old  and 
under  two 

Best  five  ram  lambs... 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes, 
two  years  old  and 
over 


S.  B.  Emerson. 
S.  B.  Emerson.. 


L.  Pierce. 
L.  Pierce.. 
L.  Pierce. 


Geo.  Bemont. 
J.  D.  Carr 


Geo.  Bemont 


J   V). 

Carr 

Geo. 

Bemont 

Geo. 

Bemont 

J.  D. 

Carr 

Geo. 

Bemont 

J.  D. 

Carr 

J.  D. 

Carr 

J.  D.  Carr.. 
S.  Treat 


Murray  &  Watt. 


J.  H.  Glide 

G.  W.  Hancock. 


S.  Treat 

K.  A.  Brampton.. 

R.  A.  Brampton.. 


Mountain  View 
Mountain  View 


Link,  and  five 
lambs 

Five  ewe  lambs 


Suisun 
Suisun 
Suisun 


Jack 

Five  ewes 


Jack    and  fire 
lambs 


Napa 

Gabilan 


One  buck. 
Fordham  . 


Napa 

Gabilan 

Napa 

Napa 


Five  ewes. 
Five  ewes. 


Gabilan 
Napa 


Gabilan 
Gabilan 


Five  ewes 

Five  ewe  lambs 

Five  ewe  lambs 
Five  ram  lambs 

Five  ram  lambs 

Fordham     and 
five  lambs 


Gabilan 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 
Sacramento 


Lord  Leicester. 
Longfellow 


Damifino .  . 

Goodfleece . 

Whitney  ... 


Elk  Grove.. 
Dixon  


Dixon. 


Pen  of  five 

Pen  of  five  ewes 
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Sheep — Continued. 


Animals, 


Exhibitors. 


Eesidence. 


Names. 


Premiums. 


Second  best  pen  of  five 
ewes,  two  years  old 
and  over 

&raded. 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes, 
one  year  old  and 
under  two 

Second  best  pen  of  five 
ewes,  one  year  old 
and  under  two 

Best  pen  of  five  ewe 
lambs 

Second  best  pen  of  five 
ewe  lambs 

iSwe^stakes. 

Best  ram  of  any  age 
or  breed |^... 

Second  best  ramMof 
any  age  or  breecL.... 


S.  A.  Brampton.,  i  Dixon ;  Pen  of  five  ewes 


G.  W.  Hancock...   Sacramento  Pen  of  five  ewe 

i  I      lambs 


Severance  &  Peet. 
M.  Blacow 


Niles  Station. 


Alameda  Co Gamester    and 

five  lambs 


?15 


..Sl5 


.835 


Committee  recommend  special  premium  to  S.  Treat  for  cross. 


GOATS. 


Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Xames. 


Premiums 


Angora. 

Best  buck,  two  years 
old  and  over 

Second  best  buck,  two 
years  old  and  over... 

Best  buck,  under  two 
years 

Second  best  buck,  uh- 
der  two  years 

Best  pen  of  three  does, 
two  years  and  over... 

Second  best  pen,  three 
does,  two  years  and 
over 

Best  pen  of  three  does, 
under  two  years 

Second  best  pen,  three 
does,  under  two  y'rs. 


N.  Gilmore '  El  Dorado Hannibal §40  00 

I  j 

Landrum    &  Ro-i                               I                               i 
gers j  Watsonville ^  Tommy j §25  00 

Landrum   &  Ro-j 
gers j  Watsonville. 

J.  P.  Sargent Gilroy 


N.  Gilmore \  El  Dorado 


Hercules  87 830  00 

Aladdin j 820  00 

Pen  of  three I §25  00 


C.  P.  Bailey ,  San  Jose. 


Landrum    &   Ro-' 
gers i  "Watsonville  .... 


N.  Gilmore i  El  Dorado- 


Pen  of  three . 


Pen  of  three.. 


.§15  00 


.820  00 


Pen  of  three ; §10  00 


17_(agrl>) 
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Transactions  of  the 


Goats — Continued. 


Animals. 


Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Names. 


Premiums. 


Graded. 

Best  pen  of  three  does, 
two  years  old  and 
over 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  buck,  first  pre- 
mium  

Best  buck,  second  pre- 
mium  

Best  does,  first  pre- 
mium  

Best  does,  second  pre- 
mium  

Best  pen  of  not  less 
than  ten  kids 

Second  best  pen  of  not 
less  than  ten  kids 


J.  P.  Sargent 

N.  Gilmore 

Landrum   &    Ro 
gers 

N.  Gilmore 

Landrum   &    Ro 
gers 

Landrum    &  Ro 
gers 

J.  P.  Sargent 


Gilroy 

El  Dorado ... 

"Watsonvillo 
El  Dorado .. 

Watsonville 

"Watsonville 
Gilroy 


Pen  of  three- 


Han  ibal 


Hercules  87. 
Pen  of  does. 


Pen  of  does. 


Pen  of  t«  kids. 
Pen  of  ten  kids. 


.?20  00 


.§50  00 

.$30  00 
.S25  00 


.§15  00 

.?.0  00 
■.§15  00 


SWINE. 


Animals, 

Exhibitors. 

Residence. 

Names. 

Premiums. 

Best  boar,  two  years 

R.  S.  Tliompson... 
R.  S.  Thompson... 
R.  S.  Thompson... 
J.  C.  Mills 

Napa 

Young  Comet... 
Souse  Genteel... 
Washoe 

|30  00 

Best  boar,  under  two 

Napa 

$20  00 

Best  boar,  six  months 

and  under  one  j'enr. 
Best  breeding  sow,  two 

years  old  and  over... 
Best  breeding  sow,  one 

yearold 

Best,  sow,  six  months 

and  under  one  year- 
Best  pair  of  pigs,  from 

six  to  ten  months  old 
Best  pen  of  ten  pigs, 

any  ago  or  breed 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  boar,  of  any  age 
or  breed 

Second  best  boar,  of 
any  age, or  breed 

$15  00 

Centreville 

Princess 

$25  00 

E.  A.  Bridgford... 
R.  S.  Thompson... 
R.  S.  Thompson... 
E.  J.  Sparks 

E.  A.  Bridgford... 
W.  P.  A.  Craig... 

Kitty  Thomps'n 
Berksliire 

$25  00 

$10  00 

Pair  of  pigs 

Pen  of  ten  pigs.. 

Berkshire  Boy.. 
Sucker  Boy 

$30  00 

$30  00 

$40  00 

$25  00 

Rye  Patch, Nev. 
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POULTKY, 


Animals. 


Best  lot  Light  Braraahs... 

Best  lot  Black  Spanish 

Best  lot  Black  Polands 

Best  lot  Black-red  Games. 
Best  lot  Bronze  turkeys  ... 
Best  lot  turkej-s,  any  other 

variet}-., 

Best  lot  Duck-wing  Game 

Bantams 

Best  lot  Houdans 

Best  three  lots  of  Buff  Co- 

chi^js 

Best  lot  AVhite  Cochins.... 

Best  lot  Black  Cochins 

Best  lot  Partridge  Cochins 
Best  lot  White  Polands.... 
Best  lot   Bearded  Gplden 

Polands .' 

Best  lot  Golden  Seabright 

Bantams 

Best  lot  Black  Javas 

Best  lot  Golden  Spangled 

Hamburg 

Best  lot  Silver  Spangled 

Hamburg 

Best  lot  Frizzled  Fowls.... 

Best  lot  Dominique 

Best  lot  Asiatic  Chicks 

Best  lot  Silver  Duck-wing 

Game  Bantams 

Best  lot  Black-red  Game 

Bantams 

Best  lot  Dark  Bramahs.... 
Best  lot  "White  Leghorns.. 

Sweepstakes. 

Best  exhibit 

Best  lot  of  ducks 

Best  lot  of  gray  geese 


Exhibitors. 


Bassett  &  Miller. 

F.  S.  George 

Peter  Burns 

Bassett  &  Miller. 
W.  J.  Prather.... 


Kesidence. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Woodland .. 


J.  C.Mills Centreville. 


Bassett  &  Miller.. 
John  F.  Friggins. 


W.  J.  Prather.. 
W.  J.  Prather.. 
^Y.  J.  Prather.. 
W.  J.  Prather.. 
W^  J.  Prather.. 


W.  J.  Prather.. 


W.  J.  Prather 

C.  H.  Theiss 


J.  B.  White. 


Jerome  Davis 

H.  Greer , 

E.  Cowne 

Bassett  &  Miller. 

Bassett  &  Miller. 

Bassett  &  Miller. 

John  Herring 

M.  Butler 


Bassett  &  Miller. 
W.  J.  Prather.... 
A.  B.  Gilbert 


Sacramento. 
Woodland... 


Woodland  , 
Woodland  . 
Woodland , 
Woodland  , 
Woodland , 

Woodland , 


Woodland .. 
Sacramento. 


Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 
Sacramento., 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Sacramento.. 
Woodland ... 


Names. 


Premiums. 


Kouen 


.85 
So 

.95 
.§5 
.§5 


I^arragansett 

Turkeys §5 

i §5 

§5 


.$5 

.§5 
.§5 
.85 
.§5 


.85 


.85 

•  85 

•  85 


.85 

.85 
■  85 

85 


.85 
.85 

.85 


..815 
..So 

...85 
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Transactions  of  the 


SECOND    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I— MACHINEKY,   EXGINES,    ETC. 


Exhibitor. 

Post  Office. 

Article. 

Premium. 

J.  M.  Keeler  &  Co 

Huntinorton,  Hopkins 
&  Co 

San  Francisco.. 
Sactfamento 

diploma. 
«2 

Diploma. 

Treadwell  &  Co 

San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco.. 
Sacramento 

Treadwell  &  Co 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Best  dis)  lay  of  general  ma- 

Gold    medal    rec. 

CLASS    II. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  Co 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  Co 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  Co .... 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  Co 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  Co 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton , 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  »fc  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton , 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton  — 


Sacramento.... 

Sacramento  — 

Sacramento — 

Sacramento..... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento — 
Sacramento.. ,y: 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  — 
Sacramento  .... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento — 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


One  lawn  mower. 


Diploma. 


One  gopher  trap. 


-One  post-hole  augur... 
One  vegetable  cutter . 


Diploma. 
Diploma. 


One  lawn  sprinkler 

Thrashing  machine,  "Pitt's 
Buffalo" 

Cider  mills  and  press 

Lock-lever  hay  and  grain 
rake 

Four  hay  and  straw  cutters 

Two  corn  shellers 

Two  lawn  mowers 

One  lawn  sprinkler 

One  Champion  post-hole 
augur 

One  header  (California  man- 
ufacture)  

Gew's  broadcast  seed  sower 

Sweepstake  harrows 

Grange  cultivator 

Wrought  iron  cultivator 

Sweepstake  road  sci-aper 

Eureka  &  Sweepstake  gang 

plows 

Spring,  market,  and  road 
wagons 


.$5 


.First  premium. 


.First  premium. 
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Class  II — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Baker  &  Hamilton.... 
M.  C.  Hawley&Co. 
Eakor&  Hamilton  ... 

Krller  &  Co 

Keller  &  Co 


Keller  &  Co...,. 

Lauf  kotter  Brothers. 
Baker  &  Hamilton.... 
Baker  &  Hamiltun.... 

Bvron  .Jackson 

M.  C.  H4wley&  Co. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento, 
."^acramento. 
Sacramento. 


Sacramento. 


Buckeye  cider  mill  and  press 
Buckeye  cider  mill  and  press 

Horse  rake 

Straw  cutter,  "  Continent.sl." 
Hay  press,  "Eagle"  (Califor- 
nia manufacture) 

Circular  saw  (mill) 

Sweep  horse-power 

Corn  shellers,  "St.  Louis".. 

Lawn  mower 

Self-feeder  and  elevator 

Thrashing  machine 


Diploma- 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma, 


840 

Diploma. 
?10 

Dijiloma. 

Dijiluma. 
SaO 

Diploma. 


CLASS   III. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Baker  &  Hamilton 

W.  Guttenberger 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co.... 

Keller  &  Co 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Mattison»&;  Williamson 

Keller  &  Co 

Treadwell  &  Co 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento.  ... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco.. 


Sweepstake  Plow  Company's  I 

headers 850 

Field  roller  and  crusher §10 

Sweepstake  Plow  Company's  j 

harrows ' §50 

Two-horse  broadcast  sowing  j 

machine Diploma. 

Broadcast   seed    sower    and  j 

cultivator Diploma. 

Self-raking  and  reaping  ma-  j 

chines ' Diploma. 

Sweepstake  Plow  Company's  | 

broadcast  sowing  machine, 

"Gem" 310 

Buckeye  reaping  and  mow-  i 

ing  machine Diploma. 

One-horse  cultivator ; Diploma. 

Cultivator,  California  manu-  I 

facture SlO 

Double-shovel  plow- , Diploma. 

Headers  of  Eastern  manu-  j 

facture Diploma. 
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Transactions  of  the 


CLASS  IV. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 
Nash,  Miller  &  Co. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


"W.  C.  Nelson 

A.  Hart&Co 

V.  S.  W.  Parkhurst... 


John  Wilkie , 


Sacramento 

San  Prancisco. 

Sutter  County., 


H.  M.  Cameron 

H.  M.  Cameron 

Huntington,  Hopkins 
&  Co 


Chicago . 
Chicago 


Sacramento. 


French  burr  stone  farm  feed 
mill 

Grain  .separator  and  fanning 
mill 

Windmill 

Farm  gate 

Best    scales,    platform     and 
counter 

Machine  for  applying  blue- 
stone  to  seed  grain 

Champion  bee  hive 

Combined  feeder  and  ven 
tilator 

Platform  scales 


.Diploma. 


.Diploma  and  $5 

$25 

§15 


...Silver  medal. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Hon.  mention. 


CLAJ3S  V. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


J.M.  Keeler&  Co 

Laufkotter  Bros 

Huntington,   Hopkins 

&  Co ..... 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  Co 

S.J.  Whipple 

A.  Parker 

A.  Callahan, 

M.  K.  Barron 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Keller  &  Co ^. 

Hawley  &  Co 

Laufkotter  Bros 

A.  P.  Smith  

J.  M.  Keeler  &  Co 


San  Francisco. 
Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento...., 
Placer  County. 

Hicksville 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 


Sluthour  punip 

Double-acting  deep  well  force 

pump 

Farm  road  scraper 


..§20 

..$20 


Cabbage  cutter ?2 

Rectangular  churn Diploma. 

Crane's  washing  machine §5 

"  Complete    Washer"    wash 

ing  machine.. .1 Hon.  mention. 

Double-acting  washing    ma- 
chine  Diploma. 

Sweepstake  Plow  Co.'s  farm 
road  scraper 

Best  hay  loader | ^.oO — special. 

Churns ..  Diploma. 

Apparatus  for  raising  water 

for  irrigating  purposes $20 

Step  ladder  for  picking  fruit ^-5 — special. 

Byder's  American  fruit  drier Special  prem. 
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CLASS  VI. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Baker »&  Hamilton. 


C.  Mvers 

W.  B.  Ready 

W.B.  Ready.-. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co. 


Tread^Yell  &  Co 

Hawlej'  &  Co 

Hawley  &  Co 

Baker  &  Hamilton. 
Baker  &  Hamilt  a. 


Sacramento. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


San  Francisco. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  .... 
Sacramento 


Sweepstake  liow  Co.'s  one- 

fang  plow — best  on  exhi- 
ition 

Subsoil  plow 

Stubble  plow 

Gang  plow 

One    "John    Deere"    gang 
plow 


$100 

^20 

§10 

.Diploma. 


Sod  plow 

Sidehill  plow 

One-horse  plow 

Steel  plow,  "  Scotch  Clipper" 
Cast  iron  plow,  "Monitor"... 


Diploma  and  spe- 
cial premium. 

m 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 


CLASS  VII. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Dan.  Mason 

Doland  &  Co 

Doland&Co 

Doland  &  Co ..... 

Huntington,   Hopkins 

&  Co 

Huntingt<.>n,  Hopkins 

&  Co , 

Carvill  Manuf 'g  Co 

Carvill  Manuf'g  Co 

Carvill  Manuf'g  Co... . 
M.  Kesler 


J.  F.  Hill 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 
Baker  &  Hamilton. 


E.  E.  Ames  .. 
Keller  &  Co... 
Jas.  McRossi. 


J.  F.  Hill 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Sacramento. 


Trotting  wagon . 
One  top  wagon.. 

One  phieton 

One  sulky 


Assortment  carriage  material 
and  trimmings 

Carriage  springs 

One  two-horse  family  cariiage 

One  one-horse  family  carriage 

One  top  buggy 

Farm  wagon  for  general  pur- 
poses— California  manufac- 
ture  

Thorough-brace  n'^^rket  wag- 
on —  California  manufac- 
ture  

Sweepstake  Plow  Co.'s  street 
goods  wagon 

Best  imported  farm  wagon- 
Bain  wagon 

Best  display  carriage  wheels.. 

Carriage  or  wagon  brake 

Two-horse  truck — California 
manufacture 

Best  two-horse  family  car- 
riage  


..§15  and  diploma. 
.Special  premium. 
.Special  premium. 
.Special  premium. 


Diploma. 

§10 

§30 

§25 

§20 


,  Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 


§20— special. 
$30 
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Transactions  of  thb 


THIRD    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS   I- 


-TEXTILB    FABRICS,  AND    MATERIALS    FROM    WHICH    THEY 
ARE    MADE. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Joseph    Green 

Sacramento     Woolen 

Mills  

Sacramento     Woolen 

Mills   , 

Alexander  Mackay.... 
M.   Kraker 

M.    Kraker 

Mrs.  J.  F.  McDorman 
Miss  A.Hubbard 

Mrs.  J.  F.   Hill 

Mrs.  E.  Riersman 


Oakland 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco 
Sacramento... 

Sacramento... 
Sacramento... 
Sierra  Valley 

Sacramento... 

Sacramento... 


Best  exhibit  of  silk  goods  by 

one  factory 

Best  display  of  woolen  goods 

by  one  factory 

Best  Mackinac  blanket 

Best  ten  yards  rag  carpet 

Best     display     of     shoulder 

braces  and  corsets 

Best  display  of  fancy  goods... 

Best  hearth  rug. 

One  hearth  rug  (beautiful  in 

design) 

Five    rag  rugs   (meritorious 

display)  

Two  rag  rugs  (very  fine) 


..?25 


...?5 
..§10 


.Silver  medal. 

$20 

, ?5 


.Napkin  ring. 

.Napkin  ring, 
.Napkin  ring. 


JUVENILE    DEPARTMENT. 


Exhibitor. 


Miss  M.  R.  Arnold  (ele- 
ven years  old) 

Katie  Van  Voorhies 
(twelve    3'ears  old)... 

Belle    Knox 

Eva  K.  Hadley 

Emily  Thompson  (ele- 
ven years  old) 

Emily  Thompson  (ele- 
ven years  old) 

Pauline  Morrill  (thir- 
teen years  old) 

Grace  Morrill  (twelve 
years  old) 

Katie  .Jackson 

Nancy  Jackson 

Emma  Hartwell  (ele- 
ven 3'ears  old) 

Kittie  Allmond(eleven 
years  old) 

Kittie  Allmond(eleven 
years  old) 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Howlett.... 

Minnie  McNeil  (six 
years  old) 


Post  Office. 


Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 
Elk  Grove.. 
Elk  Grove.. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 
Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Article. 


One  gentleman's  shirt.. 


Worsted  embroidery. 
Worsted  embroidery. 
Cotton  crochet 


Leaf  and  moss  work- 


Worsted  embroidery. 


Decalcomanie  picture.. 


Work  box 

One  log  cabin  quilt. 
One  log  cabin  quilt.. 

Hand  sewing 


Plain  and  ornamental  pen- 
manship (very  superior).... 

Pencil  drawings 

Best  specimens  of  sea  moss.. 


Two  tidies. 


Premium. 


.Napkin  ring. 


..Butter  knife. 
.Napkin  ring. 
.Napkin  ring. 

..Napkin  ring. 

..Napkin  ring. 

..Napkin  ring. 

..Napkin  ring. 
..Napkin  ring. 
..Napkin  ring. 

..Napkin  ring. 

..Napkin  ring. 
..Napkin  ring. 
..Napkin  ring. 

..Napkin  ring. 
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Juvenile  Department — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Premium. 


Mary  H.  Moore 

Mary     Heilbron     (six 

years  old) 

darrie  E.  Usher 

Nellie  Dunlap 

Eloise  Marvin  (twelve 

years  old) 

Eloise  Marvin  (twelve 

years  old) , 

Nellie  Lansing  (eleven 

years  old) 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Medley  picture. 


One  crochet  tidy. 

Pen  drawing 

Pencil  drawing... 


Best  cotton  embroidery. 

Best  braid  work 

Dried  fruit 


.Napkin  ring. 

.Napkin  ring. 
.Na])kin  ring. 
.Napkin  ring. 

.Butter  knife. 

..Napkin  ring. 

.Napkin  ring. 


CLASS   II. 


Exhibitor. 


Huntington,  Hopkins 
&Co 

Huntington,  Hopkins 
&Co 

Frazee  &  Scullion 

R.  Stone  &  Co , 

R.  Stone  &  Co 

R.  Stone  &  Co 

5.  S.  Kast 

6.  S.  Kast 

S.  S.  Kast 

S.  S.  Kast 

S.  S.  Kast 

S.  S.  Kast 

S.  S.  Kast 

J.  C.  Meussdorffer 

J.  C.  Meussdorfter 

D.  H.  Quinn 


Post  Office, 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Best  display  of  rubber  hose 

and  belting 

Best  display  of  leather  hose 

and  belting 

Best  set  of  carriage  harness... 

Best  set  of  farm  harness 

Best  display  of  saddles  and 

bridles , 

Best  display  of  hames 

Best  pair  gent's  dress  boots... 
Best  pair  gent's  heavy  boots.. 
Best  pair  gent's  dress  shoes... 

Best  pair  congress  gaiters 

Best  pair  ladies'  slippers 

Best  pair  ladies'  gaiters 

Best  pair  ladies'  bootees 

Best  gent's  silk  hat 

Best  exhibit  of  men's   hats 

and  caps 

Best  soft  hat 


Premium. 


.Silver  medaL 


Silver  medal. 

^10  and  sil.  medal. 
§10 


..§10 
...S3 
..  §5 
...$o 
...^5 
...S5 
...§3 
....?3 


.Silver  medal. 
§5 


18_(»KrI^ 
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Transactions  of  the 


CLASS   III. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


M.  Kraker , 

M.  Kraker 

M.  Kraker 

Miss  Jovete  M.  Pierce 

Miss  C.  D.  Alden 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Wood 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Welty 

Mrs.  L.  Howe , 

Mrs.  H.  Kuiil 

Mrs,  R.  W.  Murphy... 
Mrs.  Pt.  W.  Murphy.., 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Murphy... 
Mrs.  K.  W.  Murpliy... 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Wilson 

Miss  Mary  Chambers. 

Mrs.  J.  it.  "Winn , 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Scott 


Mrs.  Wni.  M.  Lyon.. 

Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Lyon.. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Miller 

A.  Menke 

A.  Menke 

Mme.  Anna  Getz  Lu- 
cas   

Mme.  Anna  Getz  Lu- 
cas  

Mme.  Anna  Getz  Lu- 
cas   

Mme.  Anna  Getz  Lu- 
cas  

Mme.  Anna  Getz  Lu- 
cas   

Mrs.  C.  N.  Hartwell... 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Barton 

Miss  Jovete  M.  Pierce. 
Miss  Jovete  M.  Pierce. 
Mrs.  Isabella  Sieben- 

thaler 

Mrs.  N.  .J.  Favero 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Clark 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Jackson 

G.  D.  AUmond 

D,  H.  Quinn 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Wilson 

Mrs.  M.  Gerrish 

M.  Kraker 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Jenkins 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Jenkins 

Mrs.  C.  Nehrbass  (70 
years  of  age) 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento 

Oakland 

Sacramento 

Woodland 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento.... 

Elk  Grove 

San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento 

Moore'sStation 
El  Dorado 
County , 

Sacramento 

Sacramento , 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco.. 

San  Francisco.. 

San  Francisco.. 

San  Francisco.. 

San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento...... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Elk  Grove 

Sacramento 

Sacramento...... 

Elk  Grove 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Sacramento 


Best  display  of  ladies'  and 
children's  clothing 

Best  silk  embroidery 

Best  specimen  of  braid  work. 

Best  tablecover 

Best  chenille  embroidery 

Best  crochet  shawl 

Best  tancy  chair  cushion 

Best  embroidery  with  beads.. 

Best  embroidered  sofa  cushion 

Best  knit  cloak 

Best  display  of  millinery 

Best  velvet  bonnet 

Best  silk  bonnet 

Best  display  of  artilicial  flow- 
ers  

Best  crochet  shawl 

Best  lamp-stand  mat 

One  case  zephyr  goods 

Silk  embroidery 

Best  crochet  afghan 

Best  embroidered  afghan 

Best  children's  afghan 


Be.et  display  of  tatting 

Best  embroidered   handker- 
chief  

Best  specimen  leaf  work 

Best  embroidered  picture 

Best  shell  boxes 

Best  embroidery  with  beads.. 


$25 

$5 

$5 

^5 

$5 

^5 

?5 

§5 

$0 

$3 

•   $20 

$5 

$5 

m 

$5 

m 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Napkin  ring. 


.Napkin  ring. 


.$5 


Best  pressed  natural  flowers. 
Best  wax  statuary 


Best  specimen  of  wax  flowers. 
Best  specimen  of  wax  fruit... 


Best  and  largest  variety  of 

wax  fruits 

Best  moss  and  lichen  work  ... 

Best  shell  work 

Best  feather  wreath 

Best  tatting  collar 


Best  white  quilt 

Best  patchwork  quilt 

Best  silk  quilt 

Best  log  cabin  quilt 

Best    assortment  of   leather 

gloves  and  mittens 

Best  collection  of  furs„ 

One  bLiggy  robe 

One  patchwork  quilt 

Best  display  of  fancy  goods... 

Mohair  opera  cloak ] 

Wool  bouquet J 


Knit  work. 


.Silver  medal. 

no 

$10 


.Napkin  ring. 


35 

•. $5 

.Napkin  ring. 


.Silver  medal. 

$25 

...Butter  knife. 
...Napkin  ring. 
Diplonaa. 

and  hon.  men. 


•Napkin  ring. 
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Class  III — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Miss  Irene  Felter 

!Mi.ss  Irene  Pelter..\... 

Mrs.  Dr.  Pierson 

Mrs.  Dr.  Pierson 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


W.  A.  Smith.. 


Mr.s.  Dr.  Logan 

Mrs.  A.  Thie-ss 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Haskell... 
Mrs.  James  Lansing. 
Mme.  Cecil  Komer.... 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Lyon... 
Mrs.  Wra.  M.  Lyon... 

Mrs.  G.   Howlett  (75 

years  of  age) 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Beck 

Mrs.  .J.  Miens 

Mrs.  Marj'  Barnes 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


A.  Manning 

Miss  Gussie  Wilcox.. 

Mrs.  P.  X.  Pish 


J.  Lind 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Storch 

Mrs.  George  Cox 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Chas.  Arnold 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Quinn 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Murphy... 

Mrs.  Wm.  Kendall 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Howe 

Miss  Gussic'  Wilcox.... 

Mrs.  Dr.  Cluness 

Mrs.  Dwight  Pierce.... 
Mrs.  Joseph  Idiens 


Mrs.  Eobinson 

Miss  irar\-  Batcher 

Miss  Agues  Hummell. 
Miss  Agnes  Hummell. 
Miss  Agnes  Hummell. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Truckee . 


Saciamento. 
Sacramento. 


Sofa  cushion  cover | 

Silk  lounge  afghan J 

Sufa  cushion  cover S 

Crochet   afghan    (beautiful  > 

work) J 

Large  and  beautiful  display 

of  dried  grass 

Crochet  cloak 

Display  of  lace  work 

Fine  knit  stockings 

Down  spread  and  pillow 

Beautiful     dress     model     of 

ladies'  clothing  (California 

made) 

Cotton  embroidery ~j 

Large  and  beautiful  display  > 

of  fancy  work J 


Sacramento. 


San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Elk  Grove.-. 

Sacramento  .... 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Woodland .. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


San  Francisco. 


Cotton  embroidery 

Wax  work 

Tarleton  wreath 

Best    specimen    of    worsted 

flowers 

Fruit  and  seed  wreath 

Snow-flake  baskets  and  bead 

work 

Large     collection     of     nice 

crochet  work 

One  case  of  fancy  shell  goods. 

Hair  work 

Wax  work 

Tidies 

Embroidery 

Bead  work 

Display  of  feathers 

Knit  stockings 

Bead  cushions 

Tidies 

Phantom  bouquet 

One  quilt 

Alum  basket  and  crystallized 

flowers  

Embioidered  pincushion 

Silk  embroidery 

Silk  embroidery 

Toilet  set 

Lace  tidies 


.Napkin  ring. 
.Napkin  ring. 


Hon.  mention. 

.Spec.  pre.  recom. 

Napkin  ring. 

Napkin  ring. 

Napkin  ring. 


.§2,5  and  diploma. 
Najiicin  ring. 


.Napkin  ring. 
.Najjkin  ring. 
.Napkin  ring. 

.Napkin  ring. 
.Napkin  ring. 

.Napkin  ring. 


...Napkin  ring. 

Diploma. 

...Napkin  ring. 
.Hon.  mention. 
.Hon.  mention. 
.Hon.  mention. 
...Napkin  ring. 
...Napkin  ring. 
. ..Naj>kin  ring. 
.Hon.  mention. 
.Hon.  mention. 
.Hun.  mention. 
Hon.  mention. 

.Hon.  mention. 
...Napkin  ring. 
...Napkin  ring. 
^3 


.Napkin  ring. 
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Transactions  of  the 


FOURTH    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASSES  I  AND  II. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Sol.  H.  Davis Sacramento. 

Sol.  H.  Davis. !  Sacramento. 

J.  F.  Harrison  &  Co...'  Sacramento. 
Bush  &  Bros I  Sacramento. 


Wick  &  Clark. 

J.  Hurtell 

"Warren  Holt.... 


Warren  Holt.. 


Warren  Holt 

Gillig,  Mott  &  Co. 

Gillig,  Mott  &  Co. 
Gillig,  Mott  &  Co. 
Gillig,  Mott  &  Co. 

Gillig,  Mott  &  Co. 
Warren  Holt 


G.  Hillge. 


G.  Thomas 

J.  M.  Keeler  &  Co. 


C.  B.  Brown. 
G.  A.  Potter.. 


A.  Menke 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  Co 

Huntington,   Hopkins 

&  Co 

Hunti)igton,  Hopki  is 

&  Co 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  Co 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  Co 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  Co 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  Co 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  Co ..... 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  Co s 

Huntington,   Hopkins 

&  Co 

Huntington,  Hopkins 

&  Co 


Sacramento 

Kocklin , 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 
Sacramento 


Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 


Sacramento 

San  Francisco 

Sacramento , 


Reno,  Nevada. 
San  Francisco. 


Placerville  

San  Francisco. 


Sacramento., 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


.Diploma. 


Diploma. 
Diploma. 


.$10  and  Diploma. 

Di])loma. 

..§5  and  Diploma. 


One  case  mechanics'  tools 

One   California    frame    tool 

chest 

One  case  plated  ware 

Display  of  gas  chandeliers, 

glass      shades,       portable 

lamps,  gas    toddy    kettle, 

flat  irons 

Burial  casket 

Models  of  stone-cutters'  tools. 
One   set    double-action    gate 

hinges 

One    set    single-action    gate 

hinges 

Norton's  door  butts 

Jewett's    water    cooler    and 

filter 

Coach  lamps .- | Diploma 

Miners' safety  candlestick Diploma. 

Metal-lined  wooden  pails Dip.  and  special 

mention. 
$10 


.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 


.Diploma. 


Rathbone  ranges 

Improved      patent     folding 

desk  and  seat 

Locks  for  store   and  house, 

and  padlocks 

Automatic  car  coupling Hon.  mention. 

One    "Chase"  pipe-cutting  I 

machine ' Diploma. 

Two  hydraulic  mining  lamp,-,  Diploma. 

The  Excelsior  cooking  mate-, 

rials I Hon.  mention.. 

Best  ornamental  statuary §5 

Best  display  of  brass-work 920  and  Diploma. 

i 
Best  display  of  axes 


Best  disjjlay  of  general  hard- 
ware ....1 

Best  display  of  iron  and  steel. 

Best  diitplay  of  mechanics' 
tools  *. 

Best  display  of  pocket  cutlery 

Best  display  of  circular  saws. 

Best  display  of  mill  saws 

Best  display  of  hand  saws 

Best  display  of  files 

Best  display  of  pruning  knives 


..?10 


..gio 

...?5 
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Classes  I  anb  II — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Huntington,  Hopkins 
&  Co ..... 

Huntington,  Hopkins 
&  Co 

Wm.  Friel 

P.J.   Chrisler 

Mansfield,  Wing  &  Co, 

A.  Menke 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San   Francisco. 

Yallejo 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Best  display  of  shot.. 


.g5 


Best  di.splay  of  artificial  metal  §5 

The    Paragon    vapor    stove 

burner ....§,5  and  Dijjloma. 

Can  openers..^ Hon.  mention. 

Assortment  of  tiincy  mould-  i 

ings ?5 

Best  display  paper  hangings..! §5 


CLASS   III. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Kohler,  Chase  &  Cc...|  San  Francisco. 
J.  W.  Strobridge,  Jr...|  Sacramento 

J.  W.  Strobridge,  Jr...   Sacramento 


Kohler,  Chase  &  Co...   San  Francisco. 

J.  F.  Cooper Sacramento 

J.  "W.  Strobridge,  Jr...   Sacramento 

J.  AV.  Strobridge,  Jr...  I  Sacramento 

A.  Menke I  Sacramento 


A.  Menke I  Sacramento. 


Kickoff  &  Clark !  San  Francisco. 

John  Breuner ]  Sacramento 

John  Breuner Sacramento 

John  Breuner |  Sacramento 

Jonn  Breuner Sacramento 

John  Breuiier Sacramento 

John  Breuner |  Sacramento 

John  Breuner i  Sacramento 

John  Breuner !  Sacramento 

John  Breuner j  Sacramento 

John  Breuner |  Sacramento 

John  Breuner i  Sacramento 

John  Breuner [  Saciamento 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 


Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
John  Breuner {  Sacramento- 
John  Breuner [  Sacraniento. 

John  Breuner Sacramento. 


John  Breuner 

Warren  Holt 

I.  J.  Hattabaugh. 


Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 
San  Jose 


Decker's  grand  piano 

Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.'s  square 

piano ^20 

Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.'s  Bou- 
doir piano ^20 

Decker's  parlor  piano §10 

Estee  organ Special  mention. 

George  Woods'  parlor  organ.  ...Special  mention. 

George  "Woods'  small  organ Special  mention. 

Best  display  of  small  musical 

instruments | Silver  medal. 

Two  inlaid  boxes,  California 

manufacture ' ?5 

Spring  beds Diploma. 

Best  dressing  bureau I §10 

Best  sofa §10 

Best  lounge $5 

Best  extension  table ^5 

Best  office  chair $5 

Best  set  parlor  chairs $10 

Best  center  table §5 

Best  pair  side  tables $5 

Best  set  parlor  furniture $20 

Best  display  furniture $20 

Best  display  mattresses §5 

Best  writing  desk §5 

Best  bookcase |5 

Best  wardrobe $10 

Best  set  bedroom  furniture $10 

Best  di>play  upholstery $10 

Best  office  desk $5 

Best  sick  chair $5 

Best  display  hair  and  feather 

pillows $5 

Spring  mattresses Diploma. 

School  furniture $10 

Wire  suspension  spring  bed Diploma. 
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Transactions  of  the 


Class  III — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Eickoff&  Clark 


J.  B.  Sherburn  &  Co... 
Kendall,  Klinge&  Co. 

A.  Menke 

A.  ivJenke 

A.  Menke 

P.  Liesenfield 


P.  Liesenfield 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco... 

San  Francisco... 


Crandall's   improved  spring 

bed 

Spring  bed  cover 

Wool  mattress,  Lane  patent- 
Assortment  of  brushes 

Best  writing  desks 

Best  gilt  frames 

Best  billiard  table,  flat  steel 

spring  combination  cushion 

One  monitor  and  pigeon  hole 

combined 


..Diploma. 
Diploma. 
..Diploma. 


.$5 
15 


.Hon.  mention. 


CLASS    IV. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  OfBce. 


Article. 


Premium. 


John  Booker 

John  Booker 

Nichols  &  Co 

Nichols  &  Co 

Nichols  &  Co 

Nichols  &  Co 

J.  F.  Harrison  &  Co... 

Kobinson, Fowler  &Co. 

Eobinson, Fowler  &Co. 


Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 

Vallojo 

Vallejo 


Best  display  willow  ware 

Best  display  osier  willow 

Best  display  cedar  ware 

Best  display  pine  ware 

Best  display  wooden  ware 

Best  assortment  coopers'  ware 

Best  display  .split  wood  bas- 
kets   

Patent    socket  brooms    and 
brushes  

Best  exhibit  of  broom  corn, 
brooms,  and  brushes 


.§5 


,.$25 
..$15 


.Diploma. 


CLASSES  V  AND  VI. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


W.  C.  Harding 

C  Jurgins 

Bowen  Bros 

J.  F.  Fugazi 

Derwin  &  Hedrich. 
Carlton  &  Newman 
John  Breuner 


Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco 
Sacramento.... 


Specimens  of  dentistry  (very 
meritorious) 

Best  glue 

Best  exhibit  of  yeast  powder. 

Best  exhibit  of  hair  restorer, 
hair  dye,  perfumery,  toilet 
articles,  and  perfumery 
fountain  

Patent  axle  grease 

Best  demijohns  and  fruit  jars. 

Best  looking-glass 


Silver  medal. 

.$5  and  Dip.  rec. 
Diploma. 


.Silver  medal, 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diplom*. 
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CLASS  VII. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Premium. 


Aitken  &  Luce 

Bergman  Bros 

Bergman  Bros 

Bergman  Bros 

Bergman  Bros 

Bergman  Bros 

Bergman  Bros 

Bergman  Bros 

"Wiuiington  &  Bro.... 
"VVithington  &  Bro.... 
Huntington,   Hopkin 

&  Co.; 

A.  Henlev 


Sacramento I  Display  California  marble 

Sacramento j  Best  specimen  Rockingham 

I      ware 

Sacramento Best  specimen  stoneware 

Sacramento 1  Best  roofing  tile 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Best  flooring  tile 

Best  terra  cotta 

Best  pottery  (various  kinds).. 

Sacramento i  Best  tire  brick 

Sacramento i  Best  display  of  soap 

Sacramento |  Best  display  of  washing  pow- 

1      der 

Sacramento Best  stove  polish 

Yolo  County Samples  of  building  brick 


..§20 


, Diploma. 

sio 

g.5 

: §5 

, Diploma, 

.Silver  medal. 

§S 

.Silver  medaL 


Diploma. 
S5 

Diploma. 


CLASSES   YIII   AND    IX. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


R.  E.  Gogings.... 
B.  E.  Sweetland 
G.  D.  Alimond.. 

G.  Griffith 

P.  E.  Davis 


Eobert  Moore.. 
J.  K.  Frith 


Sacramento Best  stuffed  animals  and  birds 

Sacramento One  case  minerals  and  shells. I 

Sacramento One  case  minerals | 

Rocklin One  piece  drv  dock  stone ' 

Sacramento ;  One  frame  Masonic  emblems  ; 

and  Odd  Fellows'  emblems  I 
in  marble ' 


...Silver  meda]. 
.-Silver  medal. 
...Silver  medal. 
.Hon.  mention. 


.Hon.  mention. 


Califoimia    drawings    and  i 
designs    by    minora    and 
apprentices. 

San  Francisco...   Best    drawing    of    Epples- 
heimer's  hoisting  engine.... 
Best  original  design  of  com- 
pound engine  for  a  steam 
jsacht 


San  Francisco. 


...Gold  medal. 
.Silver  medal. 
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Teansactions  of  the 


FIFTH    r>EPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I. 


Exhibitor. 

Post  Office. 

Article. 

Premium. 

D.  E.  Prince 

Altaville 

Best  exhibit  silk  cocoons 

Best  exhibit  silk  in  skeins 

125 

Diploma. 

D.  K.  Prince 

Altaville 

CLASS   II. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Pi^mium. 


M.  Bryte 

M.  Biggs 

M.  Biggs 

M.  Biggs 

M.  Biggs 

W.  S.  Manlove.. 
"W.  M.  Hiiynie... 
Joseph  Blake 


A.  T.  Hatch. 


A.  T.  Hatch 

P.  H.  Fisher 

John  Smith 

T.  L.  Chamberlin. 


Sacramento 

Butte  County. 
Butte  County. 
Butte  County. 
Butte  County. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  — 
Suisun , 


Suisun. 


Suisun 

Sacramento 
Sacramento. 
Lincoln 


"Wm.  Van  "W"orte.. 
Goss  &  Co 


Butte  County. 
Butte  County. 


John  Bidwell.. 
A.  B.  Gilbert.. 


Chico 

Sacramento. 


Best  exhibit  of  chiccory 

Exhibit  of  wheat 

Exhibit  of  Nepul  barley 

Exhibit  of  Chevalier  barley... 

Exhibit  of  common  barley... 

Exhibit  bearded  Chili  wheat.. 

ICxhibit  of  hops 

Exhibit  of  White  Mediter- 
ranean wheat 

Exhibit  of  Excelsior  Club 
wheat 

Exhibit  Touzelle  Club  wheat. 

Exhibit  of  white  corn 

Best  exhibit  sugar  beet  seed.. 

Exhibit  of  Tappahannock 
wheat 

Exhibit  of  Pride  of  Butte 
wheat 

Exhibit  of  flour  (Durham 
Mills) 

Exhibit  of  flour  (Chico  Mills) 

Exhibit  of  yellow  corn 


Diploma. 
§20 

m 

m 

...?io 

§20 

mo 


420 
..^10 
...g3- 

-820 


Diploma. 

.Hon.  mention. 
$10 


CLASS   III. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office, 


Article. 


Premium. 


F.  Gabrille, 
F.  Gabrille. 
F.  Gabrille. 
F.  Gabrille. 
F.  Gabrille, 

F.  Gabrille. 


Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Best  exhibit  sweet  potatoes... 

Best  exhibit  parsnips 

Best  exhibit  carrots 

Best  exhibit  long  blood  beets, 

Best  exhibit  drumhead  cab- 
bage  

Best  exhibit  red  Dutch  cab- 
bage  
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Class  III — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


I      Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


P.  Gabrille 

P.  Gabrille 

P.  Gabrille 

P.  Gabrille 

P.  Gabrille 

P.  Gabrille 

P.  Gabrille 

P.  Gabrille 

P.  Gabrille 

P.  Gabrille 

P.  Gabrille 

P.  Gabrille 

P.  Gabrille. 

P.  Gabrille 

P.  Gabrille 

G.  W.  Pern 

G.  W.  Pern 

Peter  Burns 

Peter  Burns 

John  Smith 

John  Smith 

A.  B.Gilbert 

A.  B.Gilbert 

A.  B.Gilbert 

A.  B.  Gilbert 

P.  H.  Pisher 

P.  H.  Fisher 

C.  W.  Hoit 

W.  S.Manlove 

Wm.  Kendall 

E.  P.  Aitken 

E.  P.  Aitken 

E.  P.  Aitken 

Mrs.  Cronkite 

W.  D.  Pickett 

DeBemardi  &  Selna 


j  Sacramento.. 

1 

I  Sacramento.. 

i  Sacramento.. 

I  Sacramento.. 

j  Sacramento.. 

'  Sacramento.. 

'  Sacramento.. 

;  Sacramento.. 

I  Sacramento.. 

I  Sacramento.. 

j  Sacramento- 
Sacramento., 

j  Sacramento.. 

;  Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 

Sacramento.. 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento.. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
Yolo 

Sacramento. 


Best  exhibit  variety  of  cab- 
bage  

Best  exhibit  cauliflower 

Best  exhibit  broccoli 

Best  exhibit  lettuce 

Best  exhibit  red  onions 

Best  exhibit  yellow  onions 

Best  exhibit  white  onions 

Best  exhibit  peppers 

Best  exhibit  salsify 

Best  exhibit  celery 

Best  exhibit  pole  beans  other 
than  Lima 

Best  exhibit  kidney  beans 

Best  exhibit  Lima  beans 

Best  exhibit  egg  plants 

Second  best  table  of  varieties 
of  vegetables 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of 
potatoes 

Best  Hubbard  squash 

Best  variety  turnip  beets 

Best  Valparaiso  squash 

Best  six  sugar  beets 

Best  Tropley  tomatoes  

Best  six  mammoth  squashes.. 

Best  sweet  corn 

Best  three  mountain  water- 
melons  

Best  six  cucumbers 

Best  and  largest  pumpkin 

Best  custard  squash 

Best  three  green -fleshed  me- 
lons   

Best  white  beans 

Bes:  field  peas,  dry 

Best  garden  peas 

Best  castor  oil  beans 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of 
peas 

Best  gerkin  cucumbers 

Best  cranberry  beans 

Best  table  of  vegetables 


.33 
.§3 
.?3 
■  32 
.§3 
.$3 

•as 

.$3 
.§3 
.§3 

.32 
.33 
.33 


.§20 


.•310 
...33 

...33 
...33 
...§3 
...33 
...33 
...§3 


33 

32 

85 

.Special  mention. 


.33 
.33 
.S2 
.33 
•§5 


...35 
...33 
,..S3 
.330 


CLASS   TI— BUTTER,  BREAD,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Miss  H.  E.  Sprague....    Sacramento Best  butter  in  bulk. 

Miss  S.  M.  Burns I  Sacramento \  Best  butter  in  rolls.. 

Sacramento ,  Best  brown  bread.... 


Miss  A.  J.  Gerrish 

Miss  A.  J.  Gerrish 

If  ellie  Lansing  (eleven 
years  old) 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Best  wheat  bread. 


Best  biscuit. 


..315 
■310 
...35 
...35 


19_(agri-j 
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CLASS  VII. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


J.  S.  Harbison 

Capital  Sugar  Refinery 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover 

Mrs.  M.  Hoovfer 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover 

Mrs.  M.  Hoover 

Mrs.  Cronkite 

Mrs.  Cronkite 

Mrs.  Cronkite 


San  Diego.. 
Sacramento 
Elk  Grove. 
Elk  Grove.. 
Elk  Grove- 
Elk  Grove.. 
Elk  Grove.. 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 


Best  honey 

Best  sugar  from  beets 

Best  brandied  fruit 

Best  fruit  in  jars 

Best  salads 

Best  spiced  fruit 

Best  varieties  of  candied  fruit. 

Best  exhibit  of  jellies 

Best  preserved  fruit  in  glass- 
Best  pickles  in  glass 


,.$20 
.110 
,.$15 


SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS   I. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


I.  S.  Bamber 

I.  S.  Bamber 

I.  S.  Bamber 

I.  S.  Bamber 

I.  S.  Bamber 

1.  S.  Bamber 

I.  S.  Bamber 

I.  S.  Bamber 

I.  S.  Bamber 

"W.  S.  Manlove. 
"W.  S.  Manlove. 
T.  K.  Stewart... 
T.  K.  Stewart... 
T.  K.  Stewart... 
Jos.  Putnam 


J.  F.  Madden. 
E.  M.  Smith... 
E.  M.  Smith.... 
C.H.Swift 


Placerville .. 
Placerville  .. 
Placerville .. 
Placerville.. 
Placerville .. 
Placerville .. 
Placerville .. 
Placerville .. 
Placerville .. 
Sacramento- 
Sacramento., 
Sacramento., 
Sacramento., 
Sacramento., 
Mokelumne 

Eiver 

Sacramento. 

Coloma 

Coloma 


Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 


display  of  apples , 

twelve  varieties  apples 

display  of  pears 

twelve  varieties  pears, 
six  varieties  peaches.... 
one  variety  peaches...., 

display  of  plums 

five  varieties  plums...., 

one  variety  plums 

three  varieties  apples.. 

display  of  figs 

three  varieties  pears... 
display  tropical  fruit., 
display  oranges 


Best  six  varieties  apples 

Variety  of  apples 

Display  of  six  varieties  pears, 

Best  display  peaches 

Best  display  quinces 


..$10 


..$10 


.Hon.  mention. 


.Hon.  mention. 
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CLASS   II— DEIED    FRriT,    ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  Cronkite 

Miss  P.M.  Smith 

Miss  A.  Cohen 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aitken 

Miss  P.M.  Smith 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Aitken 

Miss  jSTellie  Lansing... 

Miss  H.  E.  Sprague.... 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


J.  M.  Pnrrinton. 
G.  W.  Deitzler... 


Mrs.  A.  Cowne.. 


San  Prancisco.. 
Sacramento 


I.  S.  Bamber.. 


Placerville , 


E.  A. 
J.  K. 

J.  K. 

J.  E. 

J.  E. 

J.  E. 

J.  E. 

J.  E. 

J.  H. 

J.  H. 

J.  H. 


Eose 

Nickeson*. 


Nickeson.... 
Nickeson.... 
Nickeson.... 
Nickeson.... 
Nickeson.... 
Nickeson.... 
Carrington . 
Carrington . 
Carrington . 


Placer  County. 
Placer  County. 
Placer  County. 
Placer  County. 
Placer  County. 
Placer  County. 
Placer  County. 


Dried  berries,  eleven  varieties 

Displa\'^  of  sun-dried  apples... 

Display  of  sun-dried  pears.... 

Display  of  sun-dried  peaches. 

Display  of  dried  plums 

Display  of  dried  apricots 

Display  of  dried  raisins,  ap- 
ples, aTid  almonds 

Display  of  dried  pears,plums, 
and  corn 

Display  of  dried  fruits 

Display  of  dried  and  pre- 
served fruits 

Display  of  variety  of  dried 
fruit — apples,  peaches,  and 
almonds 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  of 
raisins  

Display  of  almonds 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  wine 


grapes 

Best   six   varieties    of   wine 


grapes 

Best  three  varieties  of  wine 


grapes 

Best  two   varieties    of  wine 


grapes 

Best   one    variety    of    wine 

grapes 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of 

wine  grapes 

Second  oest  variety  of  wine 

grapes 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  table 


grapes 

Best  six    varieties    of   table 


grapes 

Best  three  varieties  of  table 


grapes , 


.5>5 

.$5 
.$5 


$5 

Diploma. 


.Silver  medal. 


..?15 

..?25 
...?5 


425 
..§20 
..|15 
..$10 
..§10 
..§25 
..§15 


*  Gold  medal  recommended  by  committee  for  J.  E.  Nickeson. 


MISCELLANEOUS— BEAXDY,  WINE,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


B.  N.  Bugbey 

B.  N.  Bugbey..  .. 

B.  N.  Bugbey 

Eobert  Chalmers 

Mrs.  H.  Cronkite 

B.  N.  Bugbey 

Eobert  Chalmers 


Folsom '  Best  brandy,  1870 

Polsom .• !  Best  white  wine,  1873 

Folsom ;  Best  red  wine,  1872 

Coloma I  Best    sweet    wine,    "Green 

Hungarian,"  1872 

Sacramento Best  California  port  wine 

Folsom Best  California  sherry,  1870., 

Coloma Best  angelica  wine,  1872. 


..§25 

,.§25 


,.§25 
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Transactions  of  the 


MiscELLAKEors — Brandy,  Wine,  Etc. — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Eobert  Chalmers 

Powers  &  Henderson.. 

Merrifield  &  Kosener., 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Manlove... 


Coloma 

Sacramento.... 

San  Francisco 

Sacramento.... 


Catawba  wine  bitters 

Exhibit  of  "Tamiama  Bit- 
ters"  

Ale  and  porter,  California 
manufacture 

Best  grape  syrup 


.Special  mention. 
Diploma. 


.Silver  medal. 
§10 


SKVENTH    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS   I— FINE   AKTS. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Norton  Bush 

F.  J.  Lewis 

F.  J.Lewis 

Charles  Warren 

Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Stewart.. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hayden.... 

P.  J.  Hopper 

Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Stewart.. 

Mrs.  George  Cox 

Miss  Helen  M.  Brooks. 

F.  J.  Lewis 

Al.  Smith 

Mansfield,  Wing&  Co. 

H.  S.  Beals 

C.  C  Brown 

E.  C.  Atkinson 


San  Francisco 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento..., 
Sacramento..., 
Sacramento..., 

Sacramento..., 

Sacramento..., 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento... 

Sacramento... 


Be.st  exhibit  of  paintings  by 
one  artist 

Best  painting  by  any  exhi- 
bitor (Silver  Lake) 

Best  specimen  of  landscape 
painting 

Best  painting  in  oil,  by  min- 
ors   

Best  specimen  of  landscape 
painting  in  water-colors 

Exhibit  of  oil  paintings 

Best  monochi-omatic  drawing 

Best  crayon  drawings 

One  crayon  drawing 

Display  of  portraits  in  cray- 
on (very  tine) 

One  pen  drawing  (from  na- 
ture)  

Best  exhibition  of  photographs 

Display  of  chromos 

Exhibition  of  photographs.... 

Display  of  ornamental  pen- 
mansliip 

Specimen  of  plain  penman- 
ship   


,.§25 


.$10  sp.  prem.  rec. 

.§25 

Hon.  mention. 

Napkin  ring. 

Gold  medal. 

Hon.  mention. 

§50 

Diploma. 

Special  prem.  rec. 


.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
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CLASS  II. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Aitken  &  Luce.. 
Aitken  «&  Luce.. 

Aitken  &  Luce- 


Sacramento Best  exhibition  of  sculpture... 

Sacramento Best  exhibition   of  statuary 

Sacramento and  busts  in  plaster 

Best    collection    of   marble 
work 


Sacramento. 


..§75 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  Hoover Elk  Grove. 


Mrs.  Hoover 

Mrs.  Hoover 

Mrs.  Hoover 

Mrs.  Cronkite 

Mrs.  Leland  Howe. 
E.  S.  Thompson.... 
C.  H.  Allmond 


Elk  Grove- 
Elk  Grove... 
Elk  Grove... 
Sacramento. 
Sacramei>to. 

Napa 

Sacramento. 


Display  of  nine  varieties  of 

candied  fruits 

One  silver  tree 

One  lead  tree 

One  tin  tree 

Two  jars  pear  syrup 

One  scrap  book 

One  Adams'  Chart  of  History 
Collection  of  California  bird 


C.  H.  Allmond Sacramento. 


C.  H.  Allmond 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Wilson. 


Sacramento. 
Elk  Grove... 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Wilson. 

Jos.  Parrington 

Miss  S.  Abbey 


W.  P.  Sherwood. 

D.  McCarthy 

A.  Menke 


A.  Menke 


H.  C.  Harrison. 
P.  R.  Kesner.... 


Mrs.  J.  R.  Quinn 

Mrs.  Idions 

Mrs.  Idiens 

Stewart  &  Hamilton. 

Henry  Fisher 

Henry  Fisher 

D.  S.  W.  Parkhurst . 
J.  H.  Corliss 


G.  Thomas 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co.. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co- 


Elk  Grove 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 

Sacramento 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


Dixon  

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 
Eeno,  Nev 


Reno,  Nev.. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


eggs • 

A  newspaper,  printed  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred 

Collection  ancient  coins 

Pair  of  blankets,  woven  and 
spun  by  a  lady  sixty-five 
years  old 

One  bedspread 

Crystallized  fruit,  six  varieti's 

Grand  Excelsior  American 
Chart  for  dress  cutting 

One  utilitv'  adjustable  table... 

Cage  of  Irish  thrushes 

Fancy  baby  carriage,  "  The 
Bon  Ton,"  English  manu- 
facture  

Fancy  baby  carriage,  "  The 
Bon  Ton,"  American  man- 
ufacture  

Rustic  cone  table 

Confectionery  and  candy 
ware 

Hanging  satchel  bags 

Wax  picture  frame 

Leather  bracket 

Door  and  fancy  panels 

Case  confectionery ] 

Twenty-four  jars  candy J 

Money  drawer 

Vessel  for  measuring  and 
drawing  liquids 

Automatic  car  coupling 

Variety  of  powder — sporting, 
blasting,  and  mining 

Fuse  and  exploders  for  min- 
ing purposes 


.Special  mention. 
....Hon.  mention. 

Napkin  ring. 

....Hon.  mention. 
....Hon.  mention. 
....Hon.  mention. 
....Hon.  mention. 


.Hon.  mention. 

.Hon.  mention. 
.Hon.  mention. 


-Hon.  mention. 
.Hon.  mention. 
.Hon.  mention. 


Diploma. 

.Special  mention. 
....Hon,  mention. 


Diploma. 


Diploma. 

.Napkin  ring. 


Diploma. 

...Napkin  ring. 
.Hon.  mention. 
.Hon.  mention. 
Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Hon.  mention. 


Diploma. 

.Hon.  mention. 


Diploma. 
Diploma. 
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Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 


Miscellaneous — Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Post  Office. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Pacific  Jute  Co 

A.  Callahan 

Headrich  &  Dirwin 

John  Hibbert 

Dr.  L.  Moore 

Thos.  N.  Wand 

Mrs.  M.T.  Griffin... 

Dr.  Lyford 

Dr.  Lyford 

Dr.  Lyford 


Oakland 

San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento 

Nevada  Co 

Santa  Cruz  

San  Fi-ancisco. 
Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 


Grain  and  wool  bags,  Cali- 
fornia manufacture 

Combined  vise  and  anvil  for 
farmers'  use 

Axle  grease....- 

Section  of  square  tree 

Knowlton's  universal  bath.... 

California  sardines 

Chart  for  cutting  dresses — 
Taylor's 

Apparatus  for  embalming] 
dead  bodies | 

Apparatus  for  ventilating  )■ 
and  disinfecting  burial  | 
vaults J 

Apparatus  for  propagating 
oysters 


.Silver  medal. 


Diploma. 

Diploma. 

....Hon.  mention. 
•  Special  mention. 
Silver  medal. 


Diploma. 


.Silver  medal. 


Diploma. 


SPEED  PROGRAMME-1874. 


SPEED    PROGRAMME,   1874. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21st,  1874. 

No.    1 — EUNNING    EaCE. 

Purse — Three  hundred  dollars,  fifty  dollars  entrance  to  be  added. 
Dash  of  one  mile;  free  for  all  two-year-olds.  Second  horse  to  save  his 
entrance. 

Entries. 


17ame  and  pedigree  of  horse. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  address. 


ch.  c.  Chance,  by  Venture;  dam,  Annette, 
by  Lexington 

b.  f.  Mamie  C,  by  Hercules;  dam,  a  Lang- 
ford  mare 

b.  c.  Turf  Gallery,  bj-  Kifleman;  dam,  Emma 
Barnes,  by  Norfolk 

b.  f.  Susie  Grattan,by  Jonathan;  dam,  Flor- 
ence, by  Woodburn 

b.  c.  Shannon,  by  Monday;  dam,  Hennie 
Farrow 

b.  f.  Lad3'  Washington,  \>y  "Woodburn;  dam, 
Peggy  Ringgold 

b.  f.  Fanstine,  by  Lodi;  dam.  Belle  Riney 

Vanderbilt,  by  Norfolk;  dain,  Sally  Frank- 
lin  


George  Treat San  Francisco. 

William  Hamilton ' San  Jos6. 

E.  T.  O'Hanlon San  Jose. 

James  Linfoot [ 

W.'H.  Coombs | Napa. 

John  Hall Alvarado. 

Nathan  Coombs ! Napa. 

A.  Musick I Sacramento. 


Result. 

Lady  Washington 1 

Shannon 2 

Tmie— 1:48. 


20— (agri^ 
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No.  2 — EuNNiNG  Eace. 

Purse — Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Dash  of  one  and  a  half  miles; 
free  for  all  three-year-olds;  five  hundred  dollars  to  first  horse;  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  to  second;  one  hundred  dollars  to  third. 

Entries. 


Name  and  pedigree  of  horse. 

By  whom  entered. 

P.  0.  address. 

b.  f.  Electra,  by    imported    Eclipse;   dam, 
Hennie  Farrow 

James  Mee 

San  Francisco. 

b.  f.  Lady  Amanda,  by   imported  Hurrah; 
dam.  Lady  Lancaster,  by  imported  Mon- 
arch  

b.  f.  Bell  Mory,  by  Woodburn;  dam,  Espe- 
ranza,  by  Ringgold 

John  Hall 

Alvarado. 

g.  c.  "Waterfoid,  by  Langford;  dam,  Mar- 
garita, by  Lexington 

Yolo. 

ch.  c.  Bill  Hazel,  by  Norfollc;  dam,  by  Owen 
Dale 

T.  B.  Winston 

Besult. 


Waterford 

Electra 

£ell  Mory. 


Time—2-A2h. 


No.  3 — EuNNiNG  Eace. 

Purse — One  thousand  dollars.  Mile  heats;  free  for  all;  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  to  first  horse,  two  hundred  dollars  to  second,  and  one 
hundred  dollars  to  third. 

Entries. 


Name  and  pedigree  of  horse. 

By  whom  entered. 

P.  0.  address. 

s.  h.  Joe  Daniels,  by  Australian;  dam,  Dolly 
Carter;  live  years  old 

L.  R.  Martin 

.San  Francisco. 

br.  m.  Nell.  Flaherty,  by  Rifleman;  dam, 
Jennie  Hull,  by  Belmont 

s.  h.  Marshal  McMahon,  by  Norfolk;  dam, 
Mary  Britton,  by  Jim  Brown 

b.  f.  Alpha,  by  Hercules;  dam,  "Waxy,  by 
Lexington 

R.  T.  O'Hanlon 

...San  Jos^. 

State  Agricultural  Society. 

Result. 

Joe  Daniels ....  1 

Nell.  Flaherty 2 

Marshal  Me Mah  on 3 

Alpha 4 

Time—l-Ah\]  1:47  J;  1:47|. 
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TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22d,  1874. 

No.  4 — Trotting  Eace. 

Purse — Five  thousand  dollars.  Free  for  all,  on  condition  that  Occi- 
dent and  Sam.  Purdj  trot.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  first 
horse,  one  thousand  dollars  to  second,  and  five  hundred  dollars  to  third. 

Entries. 


Name  and  pedigree  of  horse. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  address. 


b.  s.  Sam.  Purdy,  by  Geo.  M.  Patchen,  Jr.; 

dam,  a  Medoc  mare I  McCord  &  Malone San  Francisco. 

br.  g.  Occident,  by  St.  Clair;  dam,  unknown.   Jas.  Tennant,  for  Gov. 

Stanford Cacramento. 


Did  not  fill. 


No.  5 — Trotting  Eace. 

Purse — One  thousand  dollars.  Free  for  all  horses  that  have  never 
beaten  three  minutes.  Seven  hundred  dollars  to  first  horse,  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  second  horse,  and  one  hundred  dollars  to  third  horse. 

Eritries. 


Name  and  pedigree  of  horse. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  address. 


d.  br.  m.  Flora  Emmett,  by  McCracken's 
Blackhawk;  dam,  a  Morgan  Rattler  mare.. 

g.  m.  Oakland  Maid,  by  Speculation;  dam, 
Lady  Vernon < 

br.  ni.  Lou.  "Whipple,  by  Whipple's  Hamble- 
tonian;  dam,  sister  to  Dan  Hibbard 


Thomas  Mc  CI  ell  an,  for 
A.  A.  Louderback 

Josiah  Sessions 

I.  N.  Killip 


.San  Francisco. 
..East  Oakland. 
.San  Francisco. 
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Besult. 

Oakland  Maid 1     1     1 

Lou.  Whipple 2     2     2 

Flora  Emmett 3     3     3 

Time— 2:35;  2:351;  2:39 J. 


No.  6 — Trotting  Eace. 

Purse — One  thousand  dollars.  Free  for  all  horses  that  have  never 
beaten  two  minutes  and  twenty-seven  seconds.  Seven  hundred  dollars 
to  first  horse,  two  hundred  dollars  to  second  horse,  and  one  hundred 
dollars  to  third  horse. 

Entries. 


Name  and  pedigree  of  horse. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  address. 


b.  m.  Ella  Lewis,  by  Vermont;  dam,  un- 
known  

b.  m.  Mary  Davis,  by  Young  Battler;  dam. 
Lady  Eotan 

br.  g.  George  Treat,  by  David  Hill,  Jr.;  dam, 
Clara  C,  by  Old  Morgan  Blackhawk 

blk.  s.  Blackbird,  by  Blackbird,  he  by  Cam- 
den, son  of  Shark ;  dam,  a  Messenger 
mare 


McCo  d  &  Malone,  for 

James  R.  Keene 

E.  M.  Skaggs 

A.  E.Smith 


Daniel    Dennison,    for 
M.  Reavis 


..San  Francisco. 
Sacramento. 

.San  Francisco. 


.Sacramento. 


Besult. 

Blackbird 1     1 

Ella  Lewis 2  dist. 

Mary  Davis 3  dist. 

George  Treat 4  dist. 

Time— 2:27;  2:22. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBEFt  23d,  1874. 


No.  7 — Punning  Pace. 


Purse — Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Mile  heats.  Free  for  all 
three-j^ear-olds.  Five  hundred  dollars  to  first  horse,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  to  second  horse,  and  one  hundred  dollars  to  third  horse. 


State  Agricultural  Society. 
Entries. 
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Name  and  pedigree  of  horse- 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  address. 


g.  c.  Waterford,  by  Langford;  dam,  Marga- 
rita, by  Lexington 

ch.  c.  Firetail,  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Fanny 
Howard 

blk.  f.  Electra,  by  imported  Eclipse;  dam, 
Hennie  Parrow 


Theodore  "Winters. 
G.  R.  Buchanan.... 
James  Mee 


Davisville. 

, Stockton. 

.San  Francisco. 


Result. 


Electra 

Waterford. 
Firetail 


12    2 

2  11 

3  3  dist. 


Tme— l:46i;  1:48  J;  1:50. 


No.  8 — EuNNiNG  Eace. 

Purse — Two  thousand  dollars.  Free  for  all;  four  mile  heats;  one 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars  to  first  horse,  four  hundred  dollars  to 
second,  two  hundred  dollars  to  third. 

Entries. 


Name  and  pedigree  of  horse. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  0.  address. 


ch.  c.  Hock  Hocking,  by  Ringmaster;  dam,  ] 

Young  Fashion;  four  years  old j  Jos.  Cairn  Simpson. 

b.  c.  Henrj',  by  Norfolk;  dam,  Versalia,  by 

Sovereign;  four  years  old Henry  Walsh 


.  Oakland. 
Alameda. 


Did  not  fill. 


Special  Eace — Eunning. 

Purse — Five  hundred  dollars.  Mile  heats;  for  second  class  horses. 
Thad.  Stevens,  Henry,  Nell.  Flaherty,  Oceola,  Alpha,  Jos.  Daniels,  and 
Hubbard,  barred.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  first  horse,  one 
hundred  dollars  to  second,  and  fifty  dollars  to  third. 
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Entries. 


Kame  and  pedigree  of  horse. 

By  whom  entered. 

P.  0.  address. 

b.  m.   Carrie    Simons,    by  Norfolk;   dam, 

K.  T.  O'Hanlon 

ch.    h.    Marshal    McMahon,    by    Norfolk; 

Thomas  Atchison 

Marysville. 

s.  h.   Don   Victor,  by  Eifleman;    dam,    by 

A.  Guerrera 

San  Francisco. 

ch.   c.   Bill    Hazel,   by  Norfolk;    dam,   by 

Thomas  ^Vinston 

Carson  City. 

ch.  c.  Hock  Hocking,  by  Kingmaster;  dam, 

Younji^  Fashion,  by  imported  Hurrah 

b.  m.  Blanch  Hall,  byKifleman;  dam,  by 

Oakland. 

W .  Pierce 

Alameda. 

b.  m.   Emma    Skaggs,   by  Norfolk;   dam, 

A.  JVIusick 

Sacramento. 

Mesult. 


Hock  Hocking 

Carrie  Simons 

Marshal  McMahon. 

Don  Victor 

Bill  Hazel 

Blanch  Hall 


Emma  Skaggs. 


4 

1 

1 

6 

5 

dist 

1 

2 

4 

5 

4 

dist 

7 

3 

2 

2 

7 

3 

3 

6 

dist 

Time— 1:45;   l:47i;  1:49. 


THUESDAY,    SEPTEMBER    24th,    1874. 


No.  9 — Trotting  Eace. 

Purse — One  thousand  dollars.  Free  for  all  horses  that  have  never 
beaten  two  minutes  and  thirty-five  seconds.  Seven  hundred  dollars  to 
first  horse,  two  hundred  dollars  to  second,  and  one  hundred  dollars  to 
third. 
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Name  and  pedigree  of  horse. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  0.  address. 


d.  br.  m.  Flora  Emmett,  by  McCracken's 
Blackhawk ;  dam,  a  Morgan  Battler 
mare  


blk.  m.  Sisson  Girl,  by  Billy  McCracken; 
dam,  unknown 


Lady  Slasher,  by  Slasher;  dam,  unknown.... 

g.  m.  Marysville  Queen,  by  Signal;  dam, 

unknown 


g.  m.  Oakland  Maid,  by  Speculation;  dam. 
Lady  Vernon 

g.  m.  American  Maid,  by  Plumas;  dam,  the 
dam  of  Pacific ; 


b.  g.  Billy  Ross 


Thomas  McClellan,  for 
A.  A.  Louderback 

McCord  &  Malone,  for 
O.  A.  Hickok 


.San  Francisco. 


.San  Francisco. 


Add.  Mailliard ; San  Rafael. 


A.    F.   Smith,   for  W. 
Todhunter 


Josiah  Sessions. 


C.   W.    Molthrop,    for 

J.  W.  Thompson 

Horace  Hawks 


.San  Francisco. 
.East  Oakland. 


Sacramento. 

Oakland. 


Result. 

Oakland  Maid Ill 

Marj^sville  Queen 2     2     2 

American  Maid dist. 

Time— 2:32 J;  2:31;  2:37. 


No.  10. 

Occident  Plate — Worth  two  thousand  dollars, 
beats  his  time,  2:16f,  without  a  break. 

Entries. 


For  any  horse  that 


Name  and  pedigree  of  horse. 

By  whom  entered. 

P.  0.  address. 

br.  g.  Occident,  by  St.  Clair;  dam,  unknown. 

Jas.  Tennant,  for  Gov-  i 

ernor  Stanford 1 Sacramento. 

1 

Did  not  fill. 


No.  11 — Pacing  Pace. 

Purse — Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     Free  for  all  that  have  never 
beaten  two  minutes  and  twenty-two  seconds;  five  hundred  dollars  to 
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first  horse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  second,  and  one  hundred 
dollars  to  third. 

Entries. 


Name  and  pedigree  of  horse. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  0.  address. 


s.  m.  Capitola 

b.  g.  Ben.  Butler,  by  old  Saint  Clair;  dam, 
by  Selim 


T.  Kennedy. 


,  Oakland. 


b.  m.  Lady  St.  Clair,  by  old  Saint  Clair, 
dam,  unknown 

g.  ch.  g.  Nimrod,  by  Missouri  Chief;  dam, 
by  Kentucky  Hunter 


A.  F.  Smith,  for  E.  H. 
Miller 


E.  Brommer. 


.San  Francisco. 
.San  Francisco. 


b.  g.  Fisherman  (formerly  Swindle);  pedi- 
gree unknown 


D.J.  Green,  for  C.  Mer- 
chant  


Oakland. 

Peter  Brundow I San  Francisco. 


Result. 

Butler 1 

Lady  St.  Clair 2 

Nimrod 3 

Fish  erman 4 

Tme— 2:22;  2:19|;  2:21f. 


FEIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25th,  1874. 

No.  12 — Running  Race. 

Purse — One  thousand  dollars.  Free  for  all;  mile  heats,  three  in  five; 
seven  hundred  dollars  to  first  horse,  two  hundred  dollars  to  second,  and 
one  hundred  dollars  to  third. 

Entries. 


Name  and  pedigree  of  horse. 

By  whom  entered. 

P.  0.  address. 

b.  h.  Osceola,  by  Norfolk;  dam, Black  Maria, 
by  Belmont 

b.  f.  Alpha,  by  imported   Hercules;    dam, 
TVa\y,  by  Lexington 

E.  T.  O'Hanlon 

s.  h.  Joe  Daniels,  by  Australian;  dam,  Dolly 
Carter,  by  Glencoe 

L.  E.  Marshall 

br.  m.  Nell.  Flaherty,  by  Kifleman;   dam, 
Jennie  Hull 

George  Treat 

.  San  Francisco. 

State  Agricultural  Society. 

Besult. 

Alpha ; 1 

Osceola 2 

Joe  Daniels 3 

Nell.  Flaherty 4 

Time—l-Abi;  l:43i;  1:46;  1:45;  1:47J. 
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4  dlst. 
13     2 
2     2    3 


No.  13 — Trotting  Eace. 

Purse — Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Free  for  all  four-year-olds; 
five  hundred  dollars  to  first  horse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  second, 
and  one  hundred  dollars  to  third. 

Entries. 


Name  and  pedigree  of  horse. 

By  whom  entered. 

P.  0.  address. 

s.  f.  Nellie  Patchen,  by  Alexander;  dam,  by 
Belmont 

Misner  &  Crandall 

Petal  uma. 

b.  g.  Oliver,  Belmont  stock,  as  near  as  known. 

b.  f.  Fanny    Allen,  by   Ethan    Allen,  Jr.; 

dam,  ^rVinona 

Crego  &  Bowley 

^William  Hamilton 

San  Francisco. 

San  Jos^. 

g.  s.  Freeport,  by  Tecnmseh;  dam,  unknown, 
g.  g.  Hey  wood  Chie'',  by    Billy    Hay  ward; 

Dan.  Dennison,  for  G. 
Hacks 

Sacramento. 

East  Oakland. 

Hesult. 

Oliver Ill 

Heywood  Chief. 2     2     2 

Nellie  Patchen dist. 

Time— 2:37t,  2:46;  2:47J. 


Special  Purse — Five  thousand  dollars.  Free  for  all;  conditioned  that 
Occident  and  Purdy  trot;  mile  heats,  three  in  five;  three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  to  first  horse,  one  thousand  dollars  to  second,  and  five 
hundred  dollars  to  third. 

E7itries. 


Name  and  pedigree  of  horse. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  address. 


b.  s.  Blackbird 

br.  g.  Occident 

b.  s.  Sam.  Purdy 

21_(«e:ri-) 


D.  M.  Reavis.... 
E.H.Miller,  Jr. 
T.  McClellan.... 


Chico. 

Sacramento. 

.San  Francisco. 
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Hesult. 

Occident 112     2     2 

Purdy 2     3     111 

Blackbird 3     2    3    3    3 

Time— 2:21;  2:24J;  2:25J;  2:28;  2:28i. 


SATUEDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26th,  1874. 

No.  14 — Trotting  Eace. 

Purse — One  thousand  dollars.  Free  for  all.  Two-mile  heats.  Seven 
hundred  dollars  to  first  horse,  two  hundred  dollars  to  second  horse,  and 
one  hundred  dollars  to  third  horse. 

Entries. 


Name  and  pedigree  of  horse. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  address. 


dk.  br.  m.  Lady  Ddoley,  by  McCracken's 
Blackhawk;  dam,  a  Messenger  mare 


b.  m.  Mary  Davis,  by  Young  Eattler;  dam. 
Lady  Eotan 

b.  m.  Columb,  formerly  Albatross,  by  Black- 
bird; dam,  iDy  Kentucky  Eclipse 

g.  m.  Oakland  Maid,  by  Speculation;  dam. 
Lady  Vernon  

b.  g.  Dutchman,  by  a  Morgan  horse;  dam, 
unknown 


g.  m.  Marysville  Queen,  by  Signal;  dam,  un- 
known  


Thomas  McClellan,  for 
A.  A.  Louderback 

E.  M.  Skaggs 

Joseph  Cairn  Simpson.. 

Josiah  Sessions 

Dan.  Dennison,  for  H. 
Bays 

A.   F.  Smith,   for  W. 
Todhunter 


..San  Francisco. 

Sacramento. 

Oakland. 

, Oakland. 

Sacramento. 

..San  Francisco. 


Result. 

Oakland  Maid 1  1 

Mary  Davis 2  2 

Dutchman 3  3 

Marysville  Queen 4  4 


Time—b:01i;  4:57 J. 
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No.  15 — Pacing  Eace. 

Purse — Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Free  for  all;  Jim  Brown 
and  Defiance  to  wagon.  Five  hundred  dollars  to  first  horse,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  to  second  horse,  and  one  hundred  dollars  to  third 
horse. 

Entries. 


Name  and  pedigree  of  horse. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  address. 


s.  g.  Longfellow;   pedigree  unknown 

b.  g.  Ben.  Butler,  by  old  St.  Clair;  dam,  by 
Selim 


b.  m.  Lady  St.  Clair,  by  old  St.  Clair;  dam, 
unknown 

f.  g.  Voorhees 
.  m.  Prussian  Maid,  by  Signal;  dam,  by 
Lummax 


b.  g.  Fisherman  (formerly  Swindle);  pedigree 
unknown 

gold  cli.  g.  Nimrod,  by  Mission  Chief;  dam, 
by  Kentucky  Hunter 


James  L.  Eoff 

A.  F.  Smith,  for  E.  H. 
Miller 

R.  Brommer 

F.  A.  Charles 

Geo.  Martin,  for  Gov- 
ernor Stanford 

Peter  Brundow 

D.    J.    Green,    for    C. 
Merchant 


..San  Francisco. 


...San  Francisco. 

...San  Francisco. 
...San  Francisco. 


Sacramento. 

.San  Francisco. 

, Oakland. 


Itesult. 

Ben.  Butler 1 

Longfellow 2 

Lady  St.  Clair 6 

Nimrod 3 

Voorhees 4  dist 

Fisherman 5 


1 

3 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

2 

5 

4 

3 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

llSl 

4 

5 

4 

2 

0 

0 

Time— 2:21;  2:20*;  2:20f;  2:20;  2:24;  2:2U;  2:22^. 


CLADIS  FOR  GOLD  MEDALS  FOR  1874, 


AWARDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


CLAIMS  FOR  THE  GOLD  MEDALS  FOR  1874. 


SECOND    DEPARTMENT. 


San  Francisco,  December  17th,  1874. 

Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Dear  Sir:  As  we  have  been  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  late 
Fair,  and  are  competitors  for  the  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  for  the 
most  meritorious  display  and  most  useful  to  the  State,  in  the  class  to 
which  we  belong,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  suggest  to  your  Gold 
Medal  Committee  some  reasons  and  considerations  why  the  gold  medal 
should  be  awarded  to  us. 

First — We  are  one  of  the  oldest  carriage  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  State,  and  have  finally  succeeded  in  profitably  employing 
and  developing  California  labor,  skill,  and  capital,  in  an  important  branch 
of  manufacture,  and  in  building  up  and  establishing  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness, in  spite  of  Eastern  cheap  labor  and  competition. 

Second — We  are  the  only  company  on  this  coast  that  strictly  confines 
its  business  to  the  manufacture  of  first-class  carriages,  Clarence  coaches, 
etc.,  in  successful  competition  with  the  best  Eastern  manufacturers,  and 
we  have  made  the  manufacture  of  them  our  specialty,  that  we  might 
secure  the  highest  excellence,  and  command  the  market  on  this  coast. 

Third — The  business  which  we  have  thus  established  upon  a  basis 
which  defies  competition,  is  destined  to  ex23and  in  importance  as  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  State  increases,  until  in  the  very  near 
future  it  will  save  to  and  retain  in  the  State  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually,  which  would  otherwise  be  sent  out  of  and  lost  to  the 
State,  and  thus  depriving  large  numbers  of  our  most  skilled  mechanics 
of  employment. 

Fourth — We  are  also  hoping  and  expecting  that  many  of  the  mate- 
rials required  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  in  consequence  of  the 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  them  created  by  our  business,  will  soon 
be  produced  in  our  State,  thus  largely  extending  the  field  of  productive 
industry. 
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From  these  considerations  we  deem  ourselves  entitled  to  the  gold 
medal  to  be  awarded  to  our  class,  and  submit  our  claim  to  your  favorable 
consideration. 

EespectfuUy  yours, 

CAEVILL  MANUFACTUEING  CO. 


THIRD    DEPARTMENT. 


Sacramento,  October  22d,  1874. 
To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals,  California  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  We  Avould  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  our  claim 
for  the  gold  medal  for  the  Third  Department.  Our  display  consisted  of 
harness,  saddles,  and  bridles,  horse  clothing,  robes,  whips,  bits,  spurs, 
etc.,  and  a  special  entry  of  horse  collars  and  hames. 

Although  we  were  not  awarded  the  first  premium  on  carriage  har- 
ness, on  account  of  the  committee  not  being  good  judges  of  the  work, 
it  was  generally  conceded  by  all  good  judges  of  the  work,  by  the  offi> 
cers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
work  on  which  the  first  premium  was  awarded  themselves,  that  our 
carriage  harness  was  far  superior  to  those  that  received  the  first  pre- 
mium. We  claim  to  have  made  the  best  display  of  these  goods  that  has 
ever  been  made  at  any  State  Fair  held  in  this  State.  The  harness,  sad- 
dles, and  bridles,  and  horse  collars,  were  of  our  own  manufacture,  and 
we  claim  that  it  was  the  best  on  exhibition.  We  also  claim  to  having 
made  the  best  display'  in  the  Third  Department;  therefore  we  are  enti- 
tled to  the  gold  medal. 

All  of  which  we  submit  to  your  consideration,  and  remain, 


Yours,  very  respectfully, 


E.  STONE  &  CO. 


Sacramento,  October  8th,  1874. 
To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  enter  the  hats  which  we  had  on  exhibition 
at  the  last  annual  Fair,  for  competition  for  the  gold  medal  of  the  society 
in  the  Third  Dei3artment.  We  claim  the  medal,  first,  on  account  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  hats  exhibited  by  us,  embracing  soft  silver 
beavers,  nutrias,  soft  and  stiff  cassimeres — in  all  colors  and  qualities — - 
silk  hats,  of  felt  bodies  and  the  adherent  or  adhesive  lining.  We  claim, 
for  our  silk  hats,  superiority  of  material  and  workmanship,  and,  also, 
for  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  in  this  department,  and  worthy  of 
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encouragement — being  the  largest  manufacturer  of  silk  hats  in  this 
State  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

J.  C.  MEUSSDO]^FFER. 
By  John  F.  Slater, 

Business  Manager. 


FOUKTH    DEPARTMENT. 


Placerville,  December  15th,  1874. 
Mr.  E.  Beck,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  1  herewith  send  you  my  claims  for  the  gold  medal  in  the 
Fourth  Department,  first  and  second  classes. 

First — That  it  is  strictly  a  California  invention,  and  that  home  inven- 
tions should  be  awarded  premiums  in  ijreference  to  Eastern  manufac- 
turers. 

Second — That  it  is  the  first  and  only  lamp  suitable  for  lighting  mining 
claims,  for  which  the  miners  have  long  stood  in  need  of. 

Third — I  claim  it  on  the  ground  that  most  of  the  articles  in  this  de- 
partment were  of  Eastern  manufacture  that  were  awarded  a  premium, 
or  that  they  were  some  old  invention;  therefore,  I  think,  all  new  and 
meritorious  improvements  or  inventions  should  take  the  preference, 
thereby  to  stimulate  improvements  on  this  coast. 

EespectfuUy  yours, 

C.  B.  BROWN. 


To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals,  State  Fair,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four: 

Gentlemen:  In  presenting  my  claims  for  the  gold  medal,  for  making 
a  large  and  varied  exhibition  of  manufactured  articles,  in  the  line  of  my 
business,  I  would  respectfully  state  that  I  devoted  much  valuable  time 
and  incurred  very  heavy  expense,  in  order  to  get  in  shape  for  the  display 
of  the  following  articles,  viz: 

One  laurel  and  walnut  trimmed  bedstead. 

One  dressing  bureau,  laurel  and  walnut. 

One  washstand,  laurel  and  walnut. 

One  somino,  laurel  and  walnut. 

One  table,  laurel  and  walnut. 

One  wardrobe,  laurel  and  walnut. 

One  office  desk,  laurel  and  walnut. 

22 — (^ri\ 
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One  lounge  in  broeatel. 

One  office  chair. 

One  rosewood  and  walnut  bookcase. 

Two  rosewood  side  tables. 

One  marble-top  center  table. 

Two  fancy  embroidered  chairs. 

One  Turkish  sick  chair. 

One  etagere. 

One  music  case. 

One  chamber  set  (seven  pieces). 

One  sofa  in  broeatel. 

Two  easy  chairs,  broeatel. 

Four  parlor  chairs,  broeatel. 

One  parlor  set  in  green  tapestry  (seven  pieces). 

One  parlor  set,  in  blue  and  brussels. 

One  twelve-foot  extension  table. 

Two  spring  mattresses. 

One  hair  mattress. 

Two  feather  pillows. 

One  looking  glass. 

One  feather  bolster. 

I  would  submit  the  following  claim  on  the  society  for  the  gold  medal 
in  the  Fourth  Department: 

First — That  the  manufacture  of  furniture  is  of  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  State,  for  the  demand  is  as  sure  and  steady  as  is 
the  demand  for  breadstuffs,  and  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee. 

Second — That  the  workmanship  displayed  by  said  exhibition  is  of  the 
first  order,  and  should  receive  the  greatest  commendation  from  the  State 
Agricultural  Society. 

Third — That  the  capital  required  to  carry  on  his  manufacturing  shop 
is  necessarily  very  large. 

Fourth — That  his  business  furnishes  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
VForkmen,  and  some  highly  skilled  and  expensive  artisans  find  employ- 
ment in  his  establishment. 

Fifth — That  he  has  in  years  past  devoted  time  and  money  in  exhibit- 
ing articles  of  his  manufacture  and  workmanship  at  the  different  State 
Fairs,  with  a  view  to  advance  this  particular  branch  of  industry. 

Sixth — That,  aside  from  the  great  interest  he  feels  in  the  award  of 
the  gold  medal  by  the  committee,  he  considers  the  manufacture  of  fur- 
niture as  second  to  no  other  interest,  as  all,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  must 
of  necessity  pay  tribute  to  this  branch  of  industry;  therefore,  the  great 
importance  to  the  interest  of  the  State  that  she  should,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, produce  these  articles  within  her  own  borders.  We  have  in  the 
State  people  from  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe,  and  as  our  estab- 
lishments increase  we  will  utilize  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  foreign 
element  that  have  cast  their  lot  with  us,  and  that  in  the  near  future,  by 
a  judicious  encouragement,  the  State  of  California  will  successfully  com- 
pete with  her  sister  States  in  a  great  majority  of  manufactured  articles 
which  are  required  for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  her  people,  and, 
also,  the  saving  of  the  money  which  now  finds  its  way  out  of  the  State. 

Seventh — That  he  earnestly  and  respectfully  presents  his  claims  to 
the  committee  for  their  consideration. 

JOHN  BKEUNEK. 
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Sax  Francisco,  October  20th,  187-4. 

To  State  Agricultural  Society's  Committee  on  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen:  The  Sluthour  pump  we  exhibited  at  the  late  State  Fair 
vre  notice  took  the  premium  otfered  for  the  best  mode  of  raising  water 
for  irrigating  purposes;  for  this  we  should  express  thanks.  We  have 
now  exhibited  these  pumps  at  three  State  Fairs,  and  believing  that  no 
pump  has  been  exhibited  in  that  time  possessing  the  merit  these  pumps 
do  in  point  of  simplicit}',  durability,  and  ease  of  action,  also,  for  the 
volume  of  water  for  the  power  required,  we  feel  there  is  a  just  pro- 
priety in  making  application  or  petitioning  your  honorable  committee 
for  a  special  gold  D:iedal;  and  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention 
to  the  report  of  Judges  at  the  Second  International  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  held  at  Buifalo,  New  York,  October 
seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  on  page  ten  of  our 
Circular,  which  we  send  you  to-day;  and  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
mark  some  other  matters,  which  may  have  some  beariog  in  making  your 
decision.     Looking  for  your  favorable  decision, 

We  are,  gentlemen,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  M.  KEELEE  &  CO. 


Sacramento,  September  25th,  1374. 

To  the  committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  which  aicards  the  society's 
gold  medal: 

Gentlemen:  I  respectfully  claim  the  society's  gold  medal  for  the 
most  meritorious  exhibition  in  the  Fourth  Department.  I  give  these 
reasons,  which  I  claim  are  complete:  There  are  nine  classes  in  the 
department.  They  include  hardware,  pianos,  furniture,  stone  and 
other  ware,  minerals,  etc.  Of  all  these,  my  entry — the  Paragon  vapor 
stove  and  burner— (lower  hall)  is  the  only  California  invention  not 
heretofore  in  the  Fair  and  not  heretofore  competing.  It  is  most  meri- 
torious of  all  in  the  department,  because  all  the  others  are  luxuries; 
mine  is  a  useful  article,  and  I  can  establish  it  that  it  does  and  is  ail 
it  claims,     I  therefore  make  my  claim. 

Eespectfully, 

WM.  FEIEL. 


Sacramento,  September  19th,  1874. 
To  the  honorable  Committee  on  G-old  3kdals: 

Gentlemen:  We  have  on  exhibition  a  billiard  cushion  manufactured 
by  P.  Liesenfeld  &  Co.,  known  as  the  "  Combination  Steel  Plate  Cushion," 
invented  in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  manufactured  at  same  place, 
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for  which  we  desire  to  receive  the  gold  medal  of  the  Fourth  Depart- 
ment, for  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  of  California  manufacture  iu 
that  department.     We  claim: 

Pii-stiy — That  this  is  the  first  billiard  cushion  manufactured  in  Cali- 
fornia, after  many  arduous  labors  in  perfecting  its  manufacture  and 
competing  against  Eastern  manufacturers. 

Secondly — We  claim  that  this  cushion,  being  manufactured  from  a 
combination  of  rubber  and  steel,  and  out  of  several  parts  combined,  will 
last  longer,  and  be  more  uniform,  and  give  more  accurate  angles,  than 
any  other  cushion  heretofore  known. 

Cushions  have  always  been  manufactured  in  New  York,  and  we  are 
now  engaging  men  to  manufacture  billiard  cushions  in  California.  This 
cushion  was  patented  May  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj'^-four. 
The  manufacture  of  billiard  cushions  is  at  present  very  extensive  in  New 
York,  and  our  aim  is  to  introduce  its  manufacture  here,  and  maintain  it 
within  California,  and  if  its  manufacture  meets  with  success,  we  can  em- 
ploy a  large  force  of  men. 

We  inclose  you  a  certificate  signed  by  three  of  the  best  billiard  play- 
ers of  Sacramento,  who,  for  thi-ee  days,  have  played  on  these  cushions. 

That  this  enterprise,  which  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  on  this  coast,  is 
deserving  of  your  attention  and  encouragement,  is  obvious,  and  as  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  billiardists,  we  are  willing  to  leave  the 
matter  in  your  hands,  and  willingly  abide  your  decision. 

For  further  reference,  please  refer  to  inclosed  statements. 

We  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

P.  LIESENFELD  &  CO. 


To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

Gentlemen:  As  you  are  practical  business  men,  you  will  doubtless 
award  the  medal  in  the  Fourth  Department  to  that  exhibition  which,  in 
your  judgment,  under  the  circumstances  and  at  this  particular  time, 
promises  the  greatest  pecuniary  benefits  to  the  State.  Permit  us,  then, 
to  state  that  our  exhibition  was  the  product  of  a  comparatively  new 
industry  on  this  coast;  we  exhibited  a  larger  assortment  of  pottery  ware, 
consisting  of  stoneware,  fire-brick,  floor  and  roof  tile,  terra  cotta,  Eock- 
ingham,  and  yellow-ware — the  three  latter  articles  have  never  before 
been  successfully  made  in  the  State,  although  frequently  tried.  This 
discovery  of  the  material,  and  the  peculiar  combination  necessary  to 
make  them,  is  our  own,  and  cost  us  much  time,  perseverance,  and  money. 
The  importation  of  these  articles  has  cost  the  State  millions  of  dollars, 
which,  through  our  discovery,  may  be  retained  here  hereafter.  The 
manufacturing  of  these  articles  will  give  profitable  employment  to  a 
large  amount  of  capital  and  labor,  and  make  a  home  market  for  our  agri- 
cultural products,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  State.     We  claim  the  medal,  then, 

First — Because  of  our  invention  or  discovery  of  a  valuable  new  pro- 
duct. 

Second — Because  we  are  making  the  pottery  business  a  success  in  its 
most  valuable  departments. 

Third — By  the  success  we  are  contributing  to  the  general  prosperity 
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of  the  State,  and  keepinsj  among  our  people  thousands  of  dollars  annu- 
ally that  but  for  us,  would  go  out  to  pay  for  imported  articles. 

Yours,  vevy  respectfully, 

BEEGMAN  BEOS., 

Sacramento. 


San  Francisco,  December  15th,  1874. 

Egbert  Beck,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  We  claim  that  our  Decker  pianos  are  worth}-  of  a  gold 
medal;  especially  do  we  claim  it  for  the  grand  piano.  It  is  pronounced 
the  finest  concert  grand,  in  all  respects,  ever  seen  in  this  State.  In 
finish,  material,  tone,  touch,  etc.,  it  has  no  equal  here — the  best  artists 
of  this  city  assure  us  of  that  fact. 

Eespectfully, 

KOHLEE,  CHASE  &  CO. 


Sacramento,  November  20th,  1874. 
To  the  Committee  on  Gold  2fcdals  of  the  State  Fair: 

Gentlemen:  "We  beg  to  lay  our  claim  before  3'ou,  for  the  society's  gold 
medal,  for  the  most  meritorious  spring  bed  on  exhibition,  and  base  our 
claims  for  its  being  so  on  the  following  reasons: 

First — Its  cheapness — its  price  being  less  than  any  spring  bed  on 
exhibition. 

Second — Its  durabilitj'  and  simplicity — the  springs  bearing  directly 
upon  a  tough,  elastic,  woven  wood  cover,  which  equalizes  the  pressure 
upon  them,  and  makes  thereby  a  set  of  bed  springs  far  more  durable. 
The  springs,  being  adjustable  from  one  part  of  the  bed  to  another  with 
but  a  moment's  labor,  further  increases  their  durability.  These  two 
causes  combined  makes  a  set  of  bed  springs  far  more  durable  than  any 
other  on  exhibition. 

Third — The  mattress  being  separate  from  the  bed  contributes  to  its 
healthfulness  and  cleanliness. 

Fourth — Its  lightness,  and  consequent  ease  of  handling — the  cover 
weighing  but  seven  pounds. 

Fifth — The  cover  being  highly  elastic  of  itself,  only  a  blanket  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  a  cool  and  delightful  bed  in  warm  weather — being  an 
advantage  possessed  by  no  other  bed  on  exhibition. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  and  that  a  good  bed  is  a  necessity  in  every 
household,  and  that  by  the  general  adoption  of  this  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  might  be  saved  to  the  State,  we  feel  that  we  are  honor- 
ably entitled  to  the  award  of  the  society's  gold  medal. 
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Placing  confidence  in  j'our  justice  in  jour  giving  our  claim  your  care- 
ful consideration,  we  are, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  B.  SHEEBUEN  &  CO. 


FIFTH    E>EPAIITMENT. 


Sacramento,  September  21st,  1874. 
To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen:  The  exhibition  of  beet  sugar  manufactured  by  the  Capi- 
tal Sugar  Eefinery,  and  exhibited  in  the  Fifth  Department,  seventh  class, 
during  the  State  Fair  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj'-foui",  we  claim 
to  be  the  most  meritorious  exhibition,  and  desire  to  receive  for  the  same 
the  gold  medal  of  that  department,  on  the  following  grounds:  We  claim, 
firstly,  ours  to  be  the  most  meritorious  exhibition,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  the  production  of  an  industry  which  will  shortlj''  develop  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  place  California  on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign  coun- 
tries as  to  its  exportations  of  sugars.  Time  will  but  lend  additional 
vigor  to  a  now  paying  institution,  and  the  agriculturists  of  the  State 
will  thereby  receive  a  new  article  for  production,  namely,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  beets.  Secondly,  we  claim  the  sugars  exhibited  hy  us  to 
be  secondary  to  none  in  the  world,  and  therefore  a  perfect  article  of 
production. 

The  sugar-making  interests  we  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
of  our  home  productions,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  furnish  labor 
for  thousands  of  men  who  depend  entirely  upon  their  handiwork  for 
subsistence. 

That  this  enterprise,  which  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  on  this  coast,  is, 
therefore,  fully  deserving  of  your  attention  and  encouragement,  is 
obvious.  We  therefore  respectfully  submit  our  claims  for  the  gold 
medal  to  your  good  judgment. 

Yery  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

CAPITAL  SUGAE  EEFINEEY, 

Per  A.  J.  Wetzlar,  Secretary. 


To  the  officers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  I  here  submit  to  your  kind  consideration  my  claim  to 
the  society's  most  distinguished  gift — the  gold  medal — for  the  most 
meritorious  exhibition  in  the  Fifth  Department.     In  my  exhibition  is 
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represented  forty-one  varieties  of  fruit,  all  of  California  production, 
each  two  jars  entirely  ditfering  from  the  others;  also,  fifty-six  varieties 
of  fruit  jellies;  and  for  the  making  up  of  this  large  variety  of  jellies,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  gather  in  my  fruit  from  almost  ever}-  part  of 
the  State.  The  wild  plum  of  the  mountains  has  by  me  been  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  Besides  the  fruits  and  jellies  here  presented,  are  forty-one  varie- 
ties of  pickles,  prepared  and  put  up  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  as  you 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing.  Xow,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  this  exhibition,  I  look  upon  it  as  something  of  more  import- 
ance than  merely  a  display  of  so  much  luxury  and  home  comfort;  I 
consider  that  the  public  are,  in  great  degree,  benefited  by  the  making  up 
of  these  condiments.  The  grocer,  the  crockery  dealer,  our  glass  manu- 
factories, and  sugar  refineries  and  manufactories,  all  come  in  for  their 
share  of  benefits.  When  we  think  of  the  thousands  of  pounds  of  sugar 
consumed  annually  in  the  preserving  of  these  fruits,  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  more  consequence  than  merely  an  exhibi- 
tion of  a  few  delicacies,  o^ow,  gentlemen,  I  leave  the  merits  of  my 
claim  entirely  to  your  judgment.  I  wish,  however,  to  thank  the  offi- 
cers for  their  kind  liberality'  in  giving  my  exhibition  so  liberal  an  amount 
of  premiums. 

MES.  H.  CEONKITE. 


Sacramento,  October  21st,  1874. 
To  the  Committee  on  the  Award  of  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen:  "We  claim  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  award  of  the  gold 
medal  in  the  Fifth  Department,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First — We  displayed  the  largest  variety  of  vegetables,  being  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  eleven  varieties. 

Second — For  the  reason  that  we  spared  neither  time  or  money  in 
selecting  the  choicest  growth  of  each  distinct  variety. 

Third — Because  our  display  was  the  neatest,  as  well  as  the  most 
artistically  arranged. 

Fourth — That  we  had  the  largest  display  of  any  kind  in  the  Fifth 
Department. 

AH  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

De  BEENARDI  &  SELNA. 


Sacramento,  October  24th,  1874. 

Mr.  Carey,  President  of  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Dear  Sir:  Having  made  a  very  large  display  of  vegetables,  also  a 
great  many  kinds,  at  late  Fair,  and  feeling  that  I  am  entitled  to  a  gold 
medal,  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  to  take  such  steps  as  will  procure 
the  same  for  me,  and  very  greatly  oblige. 

Yours  truly, 

FELICIA    GABEIELLA. 
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SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 


San  Francisco,  December  15th.  1874. 
Major  Robt.  Beck,  Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society,  Sacramento,  Col.: 

Dear  Major:  I  had  on  exhibition  for  this  company,  at  the  recent 
State  Fair,  a  full  line  of  Alden  goods,  which  articles  were  entered  for 
the  gold  medal,  and  not  for  the  cash  premiums,  in  the  Sixth  Depart- 
ment. The  committee,  in  their  report,  a  copy  of  which  is  before  me, 
express  themselves  highly  pleased  with  our  exhibition,  which  they  deem 
worthy  of  special  mention,  and  recommend  the  awarding  of  the  gold 
medal. 

Being  convinced  that  the  Alden  process  possesses  great  merit  and  will 
prove  of  incalculable  value  to  this  State,  if  properly  conducted,  I  renew 
my  application  for  the  gold  medal,  and  trust  your  "  Society  will  give  to 
this  new  and  growing  industry  every  possible  encouragement."  Will 
you  please  present  this  application  to  the  proper  committee,  and  advise 
me  of  their  decision,  and  oblige. 

Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  W.  DEITZLEE. 


As  we  had  no  raisins  on  exhibition,  none  having  been  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Fair,  I  send  a  caddy  from  the  Vacaville  factory  for  examina- 
tion. These  raisins  have  neither  the  color  nor  the  flavor  of  the  imported 
article,  but  good  judges  have  pronounced  them  excellent  raisins.  Such 
raisins  can  be  placed  upon  the  market  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  six  cents 
per  pound,  including  the  cost  of  raising  the  grapes. 

GEO.  W.  DEITZLEE. 


To  the  Committee  on  the  award  of  the  Gold  Medal: 

"We  would  respectfully  enter  our  claim  for  the  gold  medal,  to  be 
awarded  for  the  most  meritorious  article  displayed  in  the  Sixth  Depart- 
ment, upon  the  following  grounds:  We  would  claim  for  our  '*  Tamiama 
Bitters,"  or  "  Wine  of  Life:" 

First — That  there  is  less  alcohol  used  in  its  composition  than  in  any 
of  the  other  wines,  brandies,  or  spirituous  liquors  exhibited  in  this  class 
or  department. 

Second — That  it  is  composed  of  purer  and  better  materials  than  any 
other  class  of  bitters  or  tonics  in  the  United  States,  as  has  been  shown 
by  actual  analysis — experienced  chemists  and  skillful  physicians  declar- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  deleterious  to  the  human  system  in  it. 

Third — We  would  claim  that  the  merit  arising  from  its  efficacy  in  the 
cure  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  tract  and  bladder,  sterility, 
and  loss  of  vital  energy,  is  superior  to  all  the  merits  combined  in  any 
other  article  displayed  in  this  class  or  department.    This  great  compound 
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of  Mexican  herbs  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  held  almost  in  vene- 
ration by  the  native  Indians  of  Northern  Mexico  for  their  life-renewing 
qualities,  and  regarded  bj  them  as  a  iji-eat  specific  provided  b}'  nature 
against  the  above  named  diseases.  Tiiese  wonderful  vegetable  produc- 
tions, of  which  this  tonic  is  composed,  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  medicj^i  savans  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  Their  virtues  have 
been  tested  and  certified  to  i>y  the  highest  names  in  the  faculties  of  those 
cities.  Its  virtues  are  chiefly  directed  to  the  genito-urinary  organs,  and 
diseases  resulting  therefrom.  Married  persons,  conscious  of  inability 
from  whatever  cause,  will  find  this  tonic  a  thorough  regenerator  of  the 
system.  When  want  of  offspring  is  a  cause  of  regret  it  is  of  inesti- 
mable value.  It  will  renew  the  health  of  those  who  have  destroyed  it 
by  sexual  excesses  or  evil  practices;  increase  and  restore  the  appetite; 
induce  continual  cheerfulness  and  equanimity  of  spirits,  and  prolong 
life. 

We  consider,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  above  statements 
ample  reason  for  our  claiming  the  gold  medal,  if  we  can  substantiate 
them.  We  have  made  no  empt}'  brags  about  the  merit  of  our  Taniiama 
Bitters,  but  have  only  asserted  what  we  consider  the  simple  truth.  We 
have  called  the  attention  of  such  experienced  and  well  known  physicians 
as  Drs.  Cluness,  Hatch,  and  others,  of  Sacramento,  who  have  expressed 
themselves  in  unqualified  terms  of  admiration  and  approval.  I:i  every 
identical  Instance  of  their  having  been  used  in  Experimental  cases,  the 
consumers  have  expressed  themselves  thoroughly'  satisfied  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  our  tonic  to  fulfill  all  we  claim  for  it. 

It  is  no  patent  medicine  or  clap-trap  cure  for  all  the  ills  flesh  is  heir 
to,  and  we  claim  no  desire  to  be  runlced  among  the  many  venders  of 
such  nostrums.  We  trust  our  standing  and  reputation  as  business  men 
is  sufficientl}^  well  known  to  protect  us  from  any  such  imputation,  and 
will  be  suflicient  guarantee  that  all  our  statements  can  be  substantiated. 

Trusting  that  j'ou  will  see  sufficient  merit  in  our  "  Tamiama  Bitters  " 
and  '•  Wine  of  Life"  to  award  us  the  gold  medal,  we  remain,  gentlemea 
of  the  committee, 

Eespectfully  yours, 

POWEES  &  HEXDEPvSON. 


Sacramexto,  September  25th,  1874. 

To  the  honorable  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  !^<tate  of  California: 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  State 
Fair  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  hereby  applies  for  the  gold 
medal  to  be  awarded  in  the  Sixth  Department,  as  per  catalogue  repre- 
sented. I  claim  the  award  of  said  gold  medal  on  the  exhibit  of  the 
best  wines  grown  in  the  State  of  California,  manufactured  by  myself  in 
person,,  sad  wines  having  been  manufactured  by  a  new  process,  to  wit: 
by  being  concentrated  by  means  of  dry  heat,  the  wines   being  kept  at 
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one  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  a  period  of  forty  days  or 
thereabouts,  thereb}^  rendering  them  read}^  for  marlvet,  rich  and  mellow, 
in  much  less  time  than  by  the  usual  process.  Seventy-two  barrels  of 
these  wines  are  now  lying  in  Governor  Stanford's  storehouse. 

I  further  claim  said  award  on  the  best  and  richest  brandy,  made  from 
grapes,  which  I  also  had  on  exhibition  at  said  Fair,  said  brandy  com- 
manding one  half  greater  price  than  any  other  brand}''  made  in  this 
State,  being  manufactured  by  mj'self,  through  one  of  Johnston's  patent 
stills  (the  tirst  ever  made),  which  leaves  it  free  from  fusil  oil  or  acetic 
ether,  leaving  a  rich,  smooth,  soft  brandy,  both  pleasant  and  whole- 
some. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted  for  j^our  consideration. 

B.  N.  BUGBEY, 
Proprietor  of  Natoma  A^ineyard, 


Lincoln,  December  8th,  1874. 
EoBERT  Beck,  Seer etary^St ate  Agricultural  Society: 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  received  j^our  kind  letter  of  November  third,  inform- 
ing me  that  I  must  present  my  claim  in  writing  for  the  gold  medal, 
before  the  nineteenth  instant,  and  to  state  in  what  department.  As  I 
have  no  premium  list  at  hand,  of  course  I  forget,  but  it  is  in  the  green 
fruits.     1  hope  you  will  substitute  the  department  for  me. 

I  claim  the  medal  on  the  ground  of  the  largest  and  most  meritorious 
display  of  fruits,  especially  grapes,  more  particularly  in  the  tliscovery 
and  improvement  in  pruning,  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of 
good  grapes.  This  discovery,  I  am  satisfied,  will  work  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  culture  of  the  grape  in  California,  increasing  the  product  ten- 
fold, with  less  labor  and  less  liability  to  frost  in  the  earl}^  Spring  or 
sunburn  in  Summer,  and  less  liable  to  miidew  or  grape  fl}'.  This,  of 
itself,  I  think,  is  sufiiciently  meritorious  to  claim  the  medal,  without 
having  exhibited  the  best  display  of  fruits  at  the  Fair  this  year. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  R.  NICKESON. 


Placerville,  December  7th,  1874. 

Mr.  Eobert  Beck,  Secretary  Slate  Agricultural  Society: 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  a  note  from  j'ou  requesting  me  to  present  my 
claim  for  the  gold  medal  in  writing.  I  claim  the  society's  gold  medal 
in  the  Sixth  Department,  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  and  best 
general  display,  embracing  the  best  and  greatest  varieties  of  fruits,  for 
which  the  award  books  will  show. 

Yours,  respectfully,  I.  S.  BAMBEE. 
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SEVENTH    DEPARTMENT. 


San  Francisco,  December  16th,  1874. 

To  the  Committee  on  Award  of  Gold  Medals  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty four: 

I  hereby  enter  a  chxim  for  the  medal  of  the  Seventh  Dej^artment — 
fine  arts — on  the  ground  of  having  made  the  best  exhibit  at  the  late 
Fair,  the  committee  awarding  me  the  premium  for  "best  exhibit  by  one 
artist."  At  the  time  of  entry,  1  also  laid  claim  to  the  medal,  but  I  notice 
a  request  in  the  papers  requiring  a  written  statement  by  exhibitors,  and 
I  hasten  to  comply. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

NOETON  BUSH. 


Sacramento,  November,  1874. 
To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

Gentlemen:  Having  made  an  exhibit  of  twelve  landscape  paintings 
in  oil  at  your  State  Fair  this  season,  nine  of  which  were  original  studies 
of  California  scenery,  and  none  of  which  have  previously  received  your 
society's  premium,  and  having  taken  the  honor  at  the  hands  of  your 
Judges  of  the  highest  premium  awarded  in  the  art  of  oil  painting, 
namely:  for  the  best  paiuiing  in  oil,  including  the  best  landscape  in  oil, 
I  feel  justified  in  making  claim  to  the  gold  medal  of  your  society  for  the 
same. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  JAY  LEWIS. 


Sacramento,  December  10th,  1874. 
To  the  Committee  on  Award  of  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  submit  the  following  as  the  principal  reasons 
for  our  claim  to  the  gold  medal  in  the  Seventh  Department: 

First — We  had  a  larger  and  better  display  than  was  ever  made  in  this 
or  an}'  other  State  Fair  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  our  information 
goes. 

Second — We  exhibited  Yermont,  Italian,  and  California  marble. 

Third — The  variety  of  our  work  exceeded  our  display  of  last  year 
one  hundred  per  cent. 

Fourth — All  our  work  was  first-class,  and  would  bear  criticism  from 
any  source. 

Fifth — We  had  more  money  value  in  the  exhibition  than  any  other 
in  mechanical  arts  in  the  Fair. 
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Sixth — We  fully  carried  out  our  promise  to  make  a  better  display  in 
work  and  material  than  thej^ear  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

Seventh — The  monuments  were  all  of  original  design. 

Eighth — Our  exhibition  of  sculpture  of  lambs,  dove,  rose  wreath, 
female  bust,  and  statues,  were  of  a  class  and  style  of  work  that  would 
compare  favorably  with  the  production  of  any  artist. 

Ninth — The  display  of  lettering  and  gravestone  carving  was  equal 
to  any  work  done  in  the  State. 

Tenth — The  principal  portion  of  our  display  was  from  California  ma- 
terial, and  the  different  styles  and  designs  in  which  it  was  wrought  mani- 
fest that  California  is  as  far  ahead  in  her  marble  as  she  is  in  all  her 
other  natural  productions. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

AITKEN  &  LUCE. 


Sacramento,  September  25th,  1874. 

To  the  honorable  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and 
Committee  on  Gold  Medals  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  four: 

Gentlemen:  My  entries  under  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  made  for 
special  gold  medal.  I  base  my  claim  upon  such  under  the  following 
considerations: 

First — I  claim  to  make  the  most  mechanical,  useful,  and  expensive 
exhibit  under  the  miscellaneous  department  which  were  my  own  (Cali- 
fornia) invention,  and  nearly  all  constructed  by  my  own  hand. 

I  therefore,  gentlemen,  most  respectfully  ask  the  award  of  special 
gold  medal  upon  my  patent  Oyster  Propagator  and  Nursery,  upon  the 
grounds  of  its  great  commercial  importance  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Since 
the  earl}^  period  of  history  the  oyster  has  constituted  a  most  important 
luxury,  and  we,  as  a  State,  keenly  feel  the  unfortunately  remote  natural 
location  of  tne  favorite  bivalve.  Undaunted  by  this,  at  great  expense 
thousands  of  barrels  of  young  oysters  are  yearly  imported  to  the  coastj 
these  we  transplant  and  receive  most  rapid  growth,  proving  that  in 
fatty  material  the  coast  bays  afford  superior  advantages;  but  in  matter 
of  propagation  the  natural  surroundings  are  such  reproduction  has  here- 
tofore been  found  impossible.  By  my  invention  1  place  my  breeding 
oysters  within  artificially  prepared  estuaries,  mechanically  constructed 
against  all  possible  escape  of  the  young  oysters,  until  they  have  located 
or  attached  themselves  upon  shell,  or  other  substances  artificially  pro- 
vided for,  which  then  can  be  removed  to  growing  beds,  in  which  the 
coast  bays  afford  unusual  advantages. 

This  is  the  only  patent  for  the  purpose  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
it  I  claim  a  decided  advantage  over  natural  beds  by  guarding  against  the 
escape  of  millions  of  young  oysters,  which  are  carried  out  at  sea  by  the 
outflowing  tide,  beyond  shelly  formation,  necessary  to  their  safety;  con- 
sequently' they  should  reach  market  at  prices  equal  to  those  of  natural 
localities,  and  absolutely  save  to  the  State  the  import  of  that  important 
demand. 

1  would  likewise  ask  special  gold  medr.l  awarded  upon  my  patent 
Charnel  Vault  Disinfecting,  on  the  grounds  of  its  being  tlie  most  import- 
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ant  sanitary  invention  ever  produced,  and  the  only  one  ever  patented 
for  that  purpose. 

From  principle  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  cremation,  which  will  in 
time  become  universal,  but  the  popular  indignation  over  a  proposition  to 
burn  the  dead  will  not  subside  during  the  present  generation;  conse- 
quenth'  the  laws  of  health  immediately  demand  some  means  to  obviate 
that  most  pernicious  evil  of  depositing  in  charnel  vaults  human  bodies 
subject  to  decomposition  above  ground,  which  this  combination  com- 
pletely overcomes,  as  the  promptings  to  this  investigation  have  ever 
been  a  desire  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  mankind.  I  therefore  otfer,  as 
a  California  invention,  all  the  accredited  results  of  my  humble  labor,  for 
which  her  recognition,  through  j'our  honorable  60ciet3''s  gold  medal, 
would  ever  remain  most  truh'  respected. 

Next  in  order  comes  my  patent  embalming  process,  with  its  unprece- 
dented ajjparatus,  which  likewise  has  claims  upon  your  consideration. 
!Not  as  a  necessity,  neither  has  it  claim  upon  health  or  commercial  de- 
velopment of  State;  it  simply  claims  its  superiority  over  all  processes 
for  like  purposes,  either  in  this  couutiy  or  Europe,  which  numberless 
testimonials  from  home  and  abroad  have  long  since  proved. 

Inclosed  will  be  found  a  few  out  of  many,  selected  because  well  known. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours,  with  much  respect, 

BEXJ.  F.  LYFOED,  M.  D. 
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REPORT  OF  GOLD  MEDAL  COMMITTEE. 


We,  the  committee  apj)ointed  to  awai'd  the  gold  medals,  beg  leave  to 
report  as  follows: 

FIRST   DEPARTMENT — LIVE   STOCK. 

The  gold  medal  in  this  depai'tment  was  awarded  to  Major  Jeff.  Bridg- 
ford,  of  Missouri,  for  his  herd  of  short-homed  Durham  cattle. 

SECOND    DEPARTMENT. 

To  Carvill  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  for  carriages. 

THIRD   DEPARTMENT. 

To  Stone  &  Co.,  for  harness. 

FOURTH   DEPARTMENT. 

To  Sacramento  Pottery,  Bergeman  &  Co.,  for  pottery. 

FIFTH    DEPARTMENT. 

To  Sacramento  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Company,  for  sugar. 

SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 

To  Alden  Fruit  Preserving  Company,  for  fruit  dryer. 

SEVENTH   DEPARTMENT. 

To  Aitken  &  Luce,  for  marble  work. 

■      H.  M.  LARUE, 

DUNCAN  BEAUMONT, 
JOHN  McNEIL, 
Dr.  CLUNESS, 
DRURY  MELONB, 
LEW.  WILLIAMS. 
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REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 


ALDEN    FRUIT   DRYING   COMPANY. 

To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Awards  of  Gold  Medals: 

Tour  committee  beg  leave  to  report,  that  in  examinlDgthe  dried  fruits 
on  exhibition,  they  were  highl}'  pleased  with  the  excellent  quality  and 
great  commercial  value  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  entered  by  George 
W.  Deitzler,  President  of  the  Alden  Fruit  Preserving  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  fruit  is  not  dried,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
but  is  preserved  in  its  own  juices  bj^  the  peculiar  process,  and  it  is 
claimed  will  keep  for  years  in  any  climate. 

The  flavor  of  the  fresh  fruits  is  retained,  and  it  is  free  from  the  dark 
and  leathery  appearance  which  is  found  in  sun  or  kiln-dried  fruits. 

The  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  exj^ressing  the  opinion,  that  as 
regards  taste,  flavor,  and  appearance,  these  articles  are  equal  to,  if  not  the 
best,  on  exhibition. 

The  commercial  value  of  such  fruits  and  vegetables  is  very  great.' 
California  can  produce  in  unlimited  quantities  the  finest  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  world;  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  we  have  not  the 
resident  population  to  consume  these  immense  productions  in  their  fresh 
state,  and  they  will  not  bear  transportation  to  distant  markets;  neither 
can  we  hope  to  find  a  remunerating  market  for  inferior  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  home  or  abroad,  but  for  such  preserved  articles  as  those 
under  consideration,  there  is,  it  seems  to  us,  no  danger  of  overstocking 
the  market,  when  we  consider  that  there  are  imported  into  the  United 
States  over  fifteen  (15)  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  dried  fruit,  all  of 
which  articles  can  be  raised  in  California,  and  placed  upon  the  markets 
in  a  cured  condition  infinitely  superior  to  the  imported  articles. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  deem  our  articles  on  exhibition 
by  the  Alden  Company  as  worth}"  of  special  notice,  and  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  Board  of  Directors  award  to  the  company  the  gold 
medal,  and  give  to  this  valuable  and  growing  industry  every  possible 
encouragement. 

W.  C.  HOPPING, 
ALFEED  BRIGGS, 
W.  R.  STPtONG. 
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wines  and  brandies. 

Sacramento,  September  25th,  1874. 
To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Your  Committee  on  California  Wines  and  Brandies,  in  the  Sixth  De- 
partment, beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  awarded  i^remiums  as 
follows: 

To  B.  JST.  Bugbey,  Folsom,  for  beet  grape  brandy,  vintage  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sevent}',  twenty-five  dollars. 

To  B.  N.  Bugbey.  Folsom,  for  best  white  wine,  dr}^,  vintage  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventj'-three,  twenty-five  dollars. 

To  B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom,  best  red  wine,  dry,  vintage  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  twentj^'-five  dollars. 

To  Robert  Chalmers,  Coloma,  for  best  sw^ect  wine,  green  Hungarian, 
vintage  of  eighteen  huudreil  and  seventy-two,  twentN'-five  dollars. 

To  Mrs.  H.  Cronkite,  Sacramento,  for  best  port,  twentj^-five  dollars. 

To  B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom,  for  best  sherry,  vintage  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy,  twenty-five  dollars. 

To  Eobert  Chalmers,  Coloma,  for  best  angelica,  vintage  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  twenty-five  dollars. 

To  W.  S.  Manlove,  Sacramento,  for  best  sample  of  grape  syrup,  ten 
dollars. 

There  being  no  sparkling  wines  on  exhibition,  your  committee  would 
recommend  that  the  twenty-five  dollars  not  competed  for  be  given  as  a 
•  special  premium  to  J.  H.  Carroll  &  Co.,  for  their  exhibition  of  Keisling 
wine;   and,  also,  recommend  for  special  mention,  the  Catawba  Wine  Bit- 
ters, exhibited  by  Kobert  Chalmers,  Coloma. 

NICKESON, 

CLUNESS, 

MOTT, 

Committee. 


SILK   AND   WOOLEN    GOODS,  ETC. 

Best  display  of  woolen  goods  by  one  factory;  premium,  one  hundred 
dollars;  awarded  to  Sacramento  Woolen  Mills.  Sylvester  Tryou,  Man- 
ager of  these  mills,  made  a  fine  and  valuable  display  of  goods,  excellent 
in  quality  and  superior  in  finish.  Blankets,  tweeds,  cassimeres,  flannels, 
doeskins,  waterproofs,  and  other  woolen  fabrics,  were  displayed  in 
creditable  profusion,  and  nothing  seemed  imperfect  or  poor,  either  in 
the  stock  used,  the  workmanship  apjilied,  or  the  taste  manifested. 

Best  Mackinac  blanket;  premium,  five  dollars;  awarded  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Woolen  Mills. 

Best  ten  yards  of  rag  carpet;  jiremium,  ten  dollars;  awarded  to 
Alexander  Mackay,  San  Francisco.     The  goods  are  excellent. 

Best  exhibition  of  shoulder-braces  and  corsets — silver  medal — awarded 
to  M.  Kraker,  Sacramento. 

Best  display  of  fancy  goods — twenty  dollars — awarded  to  M.  Kraker, 
Sacramento. 
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Best  hearth-rug;  premium,  five  dollars;  awarded  to  Mrs.  J.  F.  McDer- 
mon,  Sacramento. 

In  making  this  award,  the  committee  found  it  difficult  to  decide  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  different  exhibitors,  and  recommend  that  Miss  A.. 
Hubbard,  of  Sierra  Valley,  California,  be  given  a  special  premium  for  a 
hearth  rug,  beautiful  in  design  and  very  finely  made;  also,  that  Mrs.  J. 
F.  Hill  be  given  a  special  premium,  for  a  meritorious  display  of  rag- 
rugs — five  in  number — as  well  made  almost  as  is  possible,  and  showing 
fine  taste  in  their  maker. 

Best  exhibition  of  silk  goods  by  one  factory;  premium  twenty-five 
dollars;  awarded  to  Joseph  Green,  Oakland,  California. 

This  display  of  silk  goods  comprises  one  hundred  and  eleven  pieces 
of  ribbon,  of  every  shade  and  tint,  and  of  veiy  superior  workmanship 
and  finish.  Your  committee  desire  to  respectfully  suggest,  in  view  of 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  silk  interest,  prospectively,  in  Cal- 
ifornia, that  the  premium  in  this  instance  is  a  small  one-,  and  could,  with 
propriety,  be  made  larger  and  more  encouraging  to  the  present  exhibit- 
ors as  well  as  to  future  ones.  Mr.  Green  brought  to  this  State  forty 
years  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  other  ribbons,  and  this 
exhibition  of  lute-string,  gros-grain,  double  shot  gros-grain,  and  other 
kinds,  is  not  only  attractive  and  creditable,  but  is  also  suggestive  of 
what  may  be  produced  hereafter.  The  factory  at  Oakland  has  now 
been  in  operation  nineteen  months,  and  certainl}' this  result  of  its  opera- 
tions may  well  attract  the  critical  attention  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society.  The  looms,  shuttles,  and  the  machinery  for  winding,  wrap- 
ing,  fitting,  and  blocking  are  now  in  constant  operation,  and  your  com- 
mittee report  the  work  to  be  well  done,  beautiful  in  appearance,  enduring 
in  quality,  tasteful  and  valuable,  and  significant  of  the  probabilit}*  that 
goods  of  this  description  can  be  as  readily  and  as  successfully  made  by 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento,  as  in  the 
"Lyons  Looms,"  and  it  is  recommended  a  silver  medal  be  awarded  to 
Mr.  Green. 

J.  T.  GEIFFITTS, 
L.  E.  CRANE, 
MRS.  H.  ADAMS, 
MRS.  H.  H.  PIERSON. 


CALIFORNIA    SARDINES. 

To  the  honorable  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  members  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
examine  and  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  California  sardines,  as  cured 
and  packed  in  oil  by  the  California  Sardine  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
would  respectfully  report: 

In  treating  of  this  new  interest,  too  great  importance  can  hardly  be 
attached.  The  generally  accepted  idea  that  the  genuine  sardine  can  be 
found  but  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been  exploded,  and  our 
bays,  harbors,  and  inlets  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  swarm  with  sardines, 
which  can  be  had  almost  for  the  asking.     Italian  fishermen  pursuing 
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thoir  vocation  at  San  Francisco,  declare  that  ttie  fisli  are  tlie  genuine 
sardine,  possessing  more  delicacy  of  fibre  than  those  obtained  in  Europe. 
A  late  authority  says  that  the  sardine  is  a  small  and  well  known  fish 
of  the  herring  family.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  identical  with  the  fish 
called  the  pilchard,  of  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  though  Cuvier  made 
it  distinct,  giving  it  the  specific  name  of  sardina. 

On  exhibition,  on  the  lower  floor  of  Agricultural  Hall,  is  a  display  of 
California  sardines  in  tin  cases  of  two  sizes.  They  are  the  product  of 
the  California  Sardine  Company  of  San  Francisco,  and  are  exhibited  by 
ex  Senator  T.  N.  Wand,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  company,  and  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  facts  in  relation  to  this  new  and  import- 
ant enterprise. 

Some  time  last  Spring,  a  few  gentlemen  having  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  true  sardine  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  also  know- 
ing that  California  is  a  great  olive-growing  country,  and  that  if  the 
presence  of  the  fish  could  once  be  established,  the  copious  production  of 
native  olive  oil  would  soon  follow,  the  determination  being  to  give  the 
matter  a  tliorough  and  practical  test.  Machinery  was  ordered  from  the 
East,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  importation  of  oil,  and  every- 
thing necessary  for  pushing  the  new.  business  to  a  success  or  a  failure 
was  resorted  to,  but  owing  to  the  delay  always  attendant  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  new  enterprise,  they  did  not  get  to  work  till  lute 
in  the  season,  and  now  for  the  first  time  the  California  sardines  are  laid 
before  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  State  Fair. 

Being  now  assured  of  entire  success,  the  company  will  soon  have 
arrangements  completed  to  work  next  season  on  a  large  scale.  The 
fish  run  about  seven  months,  commencing  in  March.  When  we  con- 
sider that  they  have  the  whole  United  States  for  a  market,  and  that 
several  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  sardines  are  annually  imported 
from  foreign  countries  and  consumed  in  our  own,  it  is  at  once  apparent 
to  the  average  mind  the  importance  of  this  heretofore  unthought  of 
source  of  California  wealth. 

Your  committee  carefully  examined,  touched,  and  tasted  the  samples 
submitted  to  them,  and  they  have  no  hesitation  in  certifying  that  they 
have  found  the  fish  neatly  and  artistically  put  up  in  boxes,  and,  what 
was  of  still  greater  importance,  they  found  the  quality  of  the  fish,  in 
points  of  sweetness,  tenderness,  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  fully  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  imported  article;  in  fact,  they  are  the  finest  sardines 
we  ever  tasted,  and  we  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  advising  our 
citizens  to  encourage  this  pioneer  sardine  company  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  business  which  must  undoubtedly  in  a  few  years  assume  such  pro- 
portions as  to  add  largely  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  California, 
the  cherished  home  of  our  adoption. 

W.  W.  LIGHT, 
D.  S.  EOSS. 
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ANNUAL    ADDRESS. 


DELIYEKED  BEFORE  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA, AT  SACRAMENTO,  SEPTEMBER  TWENTY-THIRD,  EIGH- 
TEEN  HUNDRED  AND   SEYENTY-FOUR. 


By   MOEEIS   M.   ESTEE. 


J/r.  President  J  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

The  topography  of  California  presents  a  greater  variety  of  scenery, 
the  soil  and  climate  offer  opportunities  for  a  larger  variety  of  produc- 
tion, than  any  other  place  under  the  dominion  of  civilized  man.  The 
sublime  and  beautiful  sit  upon  either  hand  of  us;  our  mountains  are 
capped  with  perpetual  snows;  our  valleys  are  perfumed  with  perennial 
flowers.  The  sunshine  and  the  storm  come  at  stated  periods,  so  that  we 
know  when  to  expect  the  one,  and  when  to  prepare  for  the  other.  Yet, 
this  is  not  a  land  of  enchantment.  That  which  is  worth  having  here 
must  be  earned  as  it  is  elsewhere.  The  reward  is  not  all  due  to  climate 
and  soil.  Much  is  due  to  labor.  California  is  an  originality  in  climate, 
soil,  and  people.  She  stands  alone  among  her  sisters  of  the  Union — ■ 
alone  in  her  greatness  and  in  her  weakness,  walled  in  by  mountains 
and  by  sea,  and  with  resources  not  half  developed.  She  furnishes  more 
money  and  more  bread  to  more  people  by  less  actual  labor  than  is  pro- 
duced by  any  other  like  number  of  persons  on  the  habitable  globe.  I 
pause  in  the  consideration  of  this  wonderful  prosperity,  to  ask  how 
much  of  this  is  due  to  the  country,  and  how  much  to  the  people? 
There  are  countries  and  climates  which  would  seem  to  be  more  favored 
by  nature  than  the  State  we  live  in.  We  have  all  read  of  the  charming 
islands  in  the  great  sea  which  washes  our  State  upon  the  west,  where 
nature  does  all  the  work,  and  nothing  is  left  to  man  but  to  enjoy;  where 
his  food  and  his  clothing  come  to  him  almost  unsought,  and  a  voluptu- 
ous climate  renders  shelter  unnecessary. 

But  this  is  not  the  life  for  which  man  was  designed.  The  great  Creator, 
who  endowed  him  with  quick  thought  and  skillful  hand,  did  not  intend 
he  should  pass  the  time  in  slothful  inaction,  the  idle  and  contented  con- 
sumer of  His  bounty. 
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If  proof  of  this  be  needed,  the  history  of  our  race  supplies  it.  The 
conquerors  of  the  world  have  come  from  the  stern  and  rugged  north, 
where  existence  must  be  battled  for  and  life  without  labor  is  impossible. 
With  ease  have  come  effeminacy  and  indulgence. 

The  indolent  races  inhabiting  the  tropics  have  cut  no  figure  in  the 
story  of  the  world.  No  great  names  have  risen  above  the  dead  level  of 
their  national  insignificance  to  act  as  beacon  lights  to  posterity,  and 
nation  after  nation  has  passed  away,  leaving  no  impress  upon  the  land 
they  occupied  but  never  benefited. 

In  countries  like  the  one  described,  man's  mission  is  ended  with  his 
existence;  there  he  performs  no  great  deeds,  he  builds  no  cities,  he  es- 
tablishes no  new  and  beneficent  systems,  he  makes  no  progress  on  the 
road  to  knowledge,  possesses  no  love  of  wealth,  no  inspiration  of  religion, 
no  thirst  for  truth.  Nothing  can  turn  him  from  the  narrow  benighted 
customs  of  his  fathers.  The  very  land  he  inhabits,  the  air  he  breathes, 
and  the  sun  that  shines  upon  him,  seem  to  encourage  his  dreamy  lazy 
life. 

While  a  balmy  climate  and  productive  soil  are  of  infinite  value  to  an 
enlightened  industrious  people,  the  most  ftxvored  places  of  nature  for  the 
development  of  the  highest  type  of  manhood  are  where  man  must  work 
or  die.  There  men  rise  to  the  highest  stage  of  civilization  ;*and  there 
more  is  due  to  the  man  than  to  the  country  he  lives  in;  for,  after  all,  the 
noblest  gift  which  the  Creator  has  given  us,  is  the  impulse  and  the 
power  to  become  ourselves  creators,  and  just  so  far  as  we  succeed  in  this, 
so  far  have  we  performed  the  great  and  solemn  duties  imposed  upon  us. 
Nor  does  the  obligation  rest  more  heavily  upon  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
than  upon  the  statesman  and  educator.  Each  in  his  own  sphere  and  ia 
his  own  way  is  called  upon  to  act  his  part  upon  the  side  of  honesty 
and  progress,  in  public  as  in  private  life. 

Among  the  duties  imposed  upon  us,  and  to  which  I  shall  especially 
call  your  attention,  are  those  that  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  State;  for  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
wonderful  advantages  this  State  aff'ords,  labor  and  enterprise  and  intel- 
ligence must  be  called  into  activit}^  to  develop  them.  In  an  age  of 
peace,  no  people  can  become  great  and  prosperous  unless  agriculture  is 
made  its  chief  pui-suit. 

It  is  the  cornerstone  of  every  national  structure.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion of  national,  as  it  is  of  individual,  wealth. 

The  greater  the  production  the  better  the  market.  For  now  every 
farmer  has  the  world  for  a'  market,  and  the  whole  people  never  yet  had 
enough  to  eat. 

The  question  is,  how  can  we  best  develop  these  resources? 

In  myopinion,  the  highest  and  best  cultivation  can  only  be  obtained 

by 

IRRIGATION. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  only  grew  before,  has  benefited  his  race  more  than  the  most  suc- 
cessful General. 

I  submit  that  simply  doubling  the  production  in  this  State,  will  not 
be  half  the  increase,  where  land  is  irrigated.  But  before  dwelling  upon 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  man3^  inquiries  of  grave  importance,  and 
some  of  doubtful  solution,  present  themselves  to  be  answered.  Irriga- 
tion has  been  successfully  practiced  from  the  earliest  historic  times.  It 
was  old  when  the  Pyramids  were  new.     Iri'igation  made  Egypt  the 
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granary  of  the  world,  and  to-day  the  valley  of  the  Nile  produces  two 
and  three  crops  a  year,  one  or  two  of  them  by  irrigation  only,  and  that 
irrigation  of  the  rudest  and  simj^lest  character. 

In  China,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  India,  and  in  some  parts  of  France, 
irrigation  dates  duck  to  the  commencement  of  land  culture. 

It  commenced  in  necessity,  and  has  been  pursued  ever  since  for  profit. 
It  is  not  an  experiment,  resting  upon  the  future  to  prove  its  advantages 
or  uselessness,  but  a  success,  tested  by  the  most  careful  inquiry,  made 
by  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  These  experiments  have 
been  so  numerous  and  so  varied,  that  they  give  us  authority  upon  every 
side  of  this,  to  us,  intricate  problem. 

CLIMATE   AND   IRRIGATION. 

In  general,  irrigation  will  not  succeed  where  the  Winters  are  long 
and  cold;  indeed,  it  has  been  shown  that  only  in  such  mild  and  balmy 
climates  as  Egypt,  Italy,  Spain,  India,  and  California,  will  irrigation 
jjrove  successful.     This  arises  from  the  facts: 

First — Where  there  is  hard  freezing,  the  ditches  and  canals  require 
expensive  repairs  every  Spring  before  using. 

Second — That  when  the  Winters  are  long  the  Summers  are  short,  and 
the  soil  so  moist  that  irrigation  is  not  required. 

Third — Irrigation  will  not  in  general  pay,  when  but  one  crop  can  be 
raised  in  a  year. 

HAS    CALIFORNIA    SUCH   A   CLIMATE? 

We  have  in  this  State  over  two  hundred  cloudless  days  in  the  3'ear, 
and,  according  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  Mr.  Hitteli,  in  his  admir- 
able work  on  the  Eesources  of  Caiifornia,  on  an  average  not  over  sixty 
rainy  days. 

In  San  P'rancisco  the  difference  between  the  average  temperature  of 
July  and  January  is  only  eight  degrees,  in  Monterey  six,  in  Sonoma 
twenty-one,  in  Sacramento  twenty  eight,  and  in  Santa  Barbara  eighteen; 
while  in  New  York  it  is  forty-two,  in  Naples  thirty,  in  Genoa  thirty- 
one,  and  in  Algiers  twenty-thi'ee. 

In  San  Francisco  the  average  mean  temperature  in  January  is  forty- 
nine  degrees,  in  Los  Angeles  fifty-two  degrees,  in  Sacramento  fortj^-five 
degrees;  while  in  Naples  it  is  forty-five  degrees,  in  Genoa  forty-six  de- 
grees, and  in  Algiers  fifty-two  degrees.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our 
climate  is  the  perfection  of  all  that  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  any 
land. 

Our  Summers  are  long  and  rainless,  grain  never  rusts  from  moisture, 
nor  is  labor  ever  stopped  by  storms.  We  have  neither  snow  nor  ice  to 
retard  cultivation.  There  is  no't  a  day  in  the  year  that  grain  cannot  be 
sown,  if  the  laud  be  moistened  by  rain  or  artificial  means. 

Our  Winters,  under  our  present  system  of  dry  culture,  are  our  seasons 
for  planting,  and  May,  June,  and  July  for  harvest. 

3y  irrigation  an  enormous  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  hay  can  be 
raised  in  the  Winter  and  Spring,  and  in  the  Summer,  corn,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  garden  vegetables. 

There  will  be  no  limit  to  our  production  under  a  system  of  irrigation 
as  extensive  as  that  in  India,  Italy,  or  Egypt. 

It  may  be  safely  admitted  that  no  place  where  irrigation  is  extensively 
practiced  is  as  well  situated  in  all  respects  as  California.  In  the  universe 
Ojf  God  it  is  said  there  are  no  accidents. 
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In  the  gift  of  these  transcendent  qualities  of  climate  and  soil  to  Cali- 
fornia, it  would  seem  that  a  benign  Providence  intended  to  close  man's 
migratory  circuit  of  the  earth  in  a  land  laden  with  His  bounty.  These 
marvellous  gifts  ai'e  inert.     Labor  must  develop  them;  nature  will  not. 

Nothing  but  sturdy  enterprise  and  unvarying  purpose  can  accomplish 
this  to  its  fullest  end.  If  accomplished,  the  storj'  of  our  growth  will 
be  more  wondcrrul  than  the  dreams  of  oriental  fancy.  No  such  treasui*e 
was  ever  before  committed  to  man.  None  will  be  more  unwisely  wasted 
if  we  jjermit  it  to  go  undeveloped. 

THE   EXPENSE    OF   CANALS. 

The  cost  is  one  of  the  problems  connected  with  this  subject  which  is 
diflScult  of  solution.  The  same  grave  question  met  De  Witt  Clinton 
when  he  commenced  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal.  It  came  face 
to  face  with  M.  De  Jjesseps  when  he  gave  inspiration  to  the  Suez  Canal. 
Yet  these  were  made,  and  canals  for  irrigation  and  transportation  will 
be  constructed  through  the  great  valleys  of  this  State  within  the  next 
twenty  years,  large  enough  to  transfer  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Eivers,  the  Tulare  and  other  lakes  out  upon  the  plains, 
if  it  will  pay  for  the  investment.  Money  is  conservative;  and  before  one 
dollar  of  jjrivate  capital  will  be  put  into  such  a  great  enterprise,  it  must 
be  made  to  appear  that  it  will  be  remunerative. 

The  cost  of  some  of  the  irrigating  canals  of  Ital}^  and  India  is  enor- 
mous. From  careful  estimates  made  in  the  construction  of  the  Ganges, 
Bora,  Doab,  Sutly,  and  Soane  Canals  of  India,  it  seems  that  a  canal  with 
a  capacity  to  irrigate  seventj^-five  thousand  acres  or  more,  will  cost 
what  would  amount  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  acre  for  the  entire  district 
irrigated.  This  includes  side  channels  (the  side  channels  often  cost 
more  than  the  main  canals). 

The  first  seventy-five  miles  of  the  Madras  Irrigating  Canal  cost  forty 
thousand  dolifirs  per  mile.  This  canal  is  one  hundred  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  deep. 

The  great  Ganges  Canal  cost  twelve  million  dollars.  Its  length,  in- 
cluding branches,  is  nine  hundred  miles.  The  branches  comprise  the 
larger  part  of  its  length;  width,  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet;  depth, 
ten  feel;  and  it  will  irrigate  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres. 
The  cost  is  much  less  per  acre  than  the  above  estimate.  Some  of  the 
canals  in  Italy  are  lined  with  solid  masonry,  with  locks  of  the  most 
massive  character,  and  they  have  been  in  actual  use  for  centuries.  I 
am  persuaded,  after  comparing  the  expense  of  irrigation  in  Italy  and 
India,  that  twenty  dollars  per  acre  will  be  a  fair  estimate  of  all  expense 
for  making  channels  large  enough  and  long  enough  to  transfer  all  the 
waters  of  the  Sai^ramento  and  San  Joaquin  Eivers,  which  is  not  required 
for  navigation,  the  Tulare,  Tahoe,  and  other  lakes.  The  cost  for  irrigat- 
ing two  million  of  acres  would  be,  say  forty  million  dollars.  This 
amount  of  money,  thus  expended,  seems  enormous;  but  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  the  making  of  such  gigantic  works  would  extend  through 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  presupposes  a  largely  increased  popula- 
tion, and  still  larger  increase  of  wealth. 

This  question  of  cost  is  certainly  the  most  debatable  problem  the 
subject  presents. 

Yet  other  people,  not  more  enterprising,  not  more  wealthy,  and  not 
as  favorably  siUiated  as  we  are,  have  not  hesitated  to  expend  greater 
sums  than  thip  ior  a  like  purpose.     For  instance,  by  a  report  published 
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in  London  as  recent  as  September  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  it  appears  there  has  been  expended  by  the  Government  in  India 
on  irrigating  canals  what  in  our  money  would  amount  to  fifty-one  million 
forty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  that  at  this  time  similar  works  in  India 
are  in  course  of  construction,  which  will  actually  cost  fifty  million  five 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  addition.  More  than  half  of  this 
sum  is  to  be  expended  within  the  next  five  years. 

The  Eiiglish  are  a  cool,  calculating,  monej'-making,  and  money-saving 
people.  India  has  been  the  great  source  of  their  wealth  for  the  past 
century,  and  it  seems  destined  to  be  for  the  next  century. 

THE    OWNERSHIP    OF   THE   WATER. 

In  most  countries  where  irrigation  has  proven  successful,  the  owner- 
ship of  ihe  water  remains  in  the  sovereignty,  and  the  sovereignty  either 
grants  Iho  rigliL  to  its  use  to  canal  companies,  or  makes  the  canals  and 
rents  water  to  those  desiring  to  irrigate.  Our  American  law  of  riparian 
ownership,  and  the  recognized  doctrine  that  each  navigable  stream  is  a 
highwa}'^,  open  alike  to  the  use  of  the  whole  people,  and  especially  the 
ease  by  which  private  parties  acquire  title  to  great  watercourses,  will 
necessarily  cut  a  large  figure  in  the  disposition  of  this  important  ques- 
tion. If  th»3  State  owned  and  controlleii  the  fee  to  all  our  watercourses. 
so  that  no  private  enterprise  or  individual  could  acquire  a  legal  right 
to  any  of  the  waters,  any  more  than  they  could  to  a  public  highway, 
then  terms  could  be  imposed  (the  fee  remaining  in  the  State),  so  that 
large  induccuicnts  could  be  offered  to  private  capital  to  invest  in  irrigat- 
ing canals,  while  a  reasonable  and  just  protection  against  monopoly 
was  assuied  to  the  people. 

There  is  still  another  view  which  presents  itself  for  consideration. 
The  right  to  the  use  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  water  is  incident  to  the 
ownership  of  the  land  adjacent  to  it,  and  neither  the  State,  nor  any 
individual  or  corporation  in  the  State,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  divert 
and  take  from  its  natural  channel,  or  from  the  valley  through  which 
it  runs,  the  water  of  any  of  the  streams  of  the  State,  if  it  be  needed 
there;  but  the  amount  only  that  is  needed  should  be  retained  for  riparian 
owners.  To  say  that  the  waters  of  the  San  Joaquin  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  that  great  valley,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
lands  located  either  all  upon  the  one  side  of  the  river  or  remote  from  it, 
when  it  is  required  there,  will  be  to  admit  that  the  people  of  one  portion 
of  the  State  may  do  an  act  which  will  deprive  the  people  of  another 
section  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Yet  the  riparian  ownership  should  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  water 
that  is  actually  needed. 

The  m;ui  who  owns  the  right  to  an  article  like  water,  in  a  climate  like 
ours,  wiihout  taking  any  steps  toward  a  useful  appropriation  of  it,  is  as 
great  a  monopolist  as  he  who  owns  the  water  and  uses  it  as  a  means  of 
oppression. 

In  a  country  like  this,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  year  is  rainless, 
a  monopol3'  of  the  water  is  as  dangerous  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  monopoly  of  the  air  we  breathe;  and  yet,  when  we  reflect  that 
it  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  money  greater  far  than  any  es- 
timate has  hitherto  been  made,  to  dig  canals  through  our  valleys  large 
enough  and  permanent  enough  to   answer  the  purposes  of  irrigation  on 
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a  grand  scale,  we  can  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  a  monopoly  of 
this  chai'aeter;  for  every  exclusive  right  necessarily  amounts  to  a 
monopoly. 

What  can  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  is  to  regulate  its  use  and  its 
price  by  legislation;  not  to  prohibit  or  limit  its  use.  There  is  a  labor 
side  to  this  question  that  can  be  only  protected  b}'  legislation.  Labor 
is  weak  and  divided,  and  must  be  protected.  Capital  is  strong  and  united, 
and  can  protect  itself.  The  people,  at  this  time,  would  undoubtedly 
object  to  the  State,  or  the  counties  of  the  State,  taking  an  interest  in 
this  enterprise.  The  subject  is  new  to  us;  the  profit  not  understood,  or 
at  least  uncertain;  the  work  vast  and  expensive;  the  interest  local,  as 
it  could  afford  but  a  small  advantage  to  the  mining  counties;  therefore, 
private  capital  must  be  chiefly  looked  to  for  this  purpose. 

Alread}^,  some  of  the  most  wealthy,  shrewd,  and  enterprising  business 
men  of  the  coast  have  given  this  subject  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

They  have,  with  the  usual  forethought  and  care  of  large  moneyed  in- 
terests, examined  every  side  of  it  that  I  am  presenting  for  j^our  consid-. 
eration,  and  have  thus  early  maj)ped  off  a  system  of  irrigation  for  at 
least  one  of  the  great  vallej-s  of  the  State  (the  San  Joaquin),  of  the 
most  comprehensive  character. 

This  has  been  contemplated  simply  as  an  investment.  Money  is  rarely 
public  spirited  or  patriotic.  It  moves  in  the  channels  of  good  invest- 
ments and  large  interests.  It  is  a  mistake  of  its  possessor  if  it  gets  out 
of  these  channels.  You  may  therefore  rest  assured  that  these  capital- 
ists knew  the  value  of  this  enterprise  before  they  embarked  in  it. 

As  before  stated,  in  Northern  Italy,  as  in  India,  the  Government  pos- 
sess the  right  of  property  in  all  running  waters.  In  Lombardy,  grants 
of  the  water  in  perpetuity  have  been  made;  but,  says  Captain  Baird 
Smith,  who  is  a  standard  authority  on  irrigation:  '•  The  grant  of  such 
material  as  water,  the  value  of  which  must  necessarily  go  on  augment- 
ing with  the  progress  of  agriculture,  irrigation  is  an  act  of  injustice 
toward  the  Government  and  people.  *  *  *  *  Hence  I  am  distinctly 
of  the  opinion  that  for  the  Government  of  India  to  follow  the  example 
of  Lombardy  in  parting  forever  with  its  right  of  property  in  the  waters 
of  the  country  on  receipt  of  sums  which  cannot  possibly  represent  the 
real  value  of  the  article,  would  be  unwise,  not  only  as  regartls  its  own 
interests,  but  also  those  of  the  irrigating  community.  For  there  is  no 
point  better  established  b}^  experience  in  Northern  Ital}^  and  particu- 
larly in  Lombarly,  than  that  tiie  selfishness  of  the  grantees  of  water  in 
perpetuity  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  develop- 
ment of  irrigation." 

"Acting  on  the  principal  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  what  the}^  liked 
with  their  own,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  arbitrarily  suspending  the 
supplies  of  water  to  some,  of  increasing  as  they  saw  fit  the  prices  to  be 
paid  by  othei'S,  and  in  a  word  pushing  to  its  utmost  limits  the  right  of 
absolute  property  purchased  by  them  from  the  State." 

"Eut  an  agriculture,"  continues  our  authority,  "founded  under  such 
an  arbitrary  system,  cannot  advance." 

M.  Giovanitti,  a  distinguished  Italian  lawyer  and  statesman,  traces 
with  a  master  hand  the  history  of  property  in  water  in  Italy;  and  after 
showing  that  the  State  claimed  no  property,  as  such,  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  or  islands,  he  says:  "Nor  does  the  State  claim  the  water  as  a 
patrimony  for  the  community,  but  simply  to  place  bej'ond  the  reach  of 
private  appropriation  all  that  was  naturally  designed  for  the  common 
good." 
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As  respects  California  irrigation,  this  in  time  will  be  another  of  the 
problems  of  doubtful  solution.  Here,  under  our  lavvs,  the  ownership  of 
the  water  of  the  un navigable  streams  of  the  State  can  be  acquired  by 
the  first  appropriator.  No  legislation  at  this  time  could  change  this 
rule  or  afford  an  ample  remedy,  for  much  of  the  water  is  already  in 
jjrivate  hands. 

The  only  power,  then,  left  in  the  State,  and  one  which  sooner  or  later 
it  must  exercise,  is  to  regulate  the  use  and  the  price  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion, not  with  the  view  of  making  the  propertj'  in  water  less  valuable, 
but  to  avoid  oppression  and  discrimination,  and  thus  make  it,  like  all 
public  enterprises,  of  value  to  the  whole  people. 

It  has  recently  been  held,  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  Italy, 
"that  canals  of  irrigation  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  works  designed 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  their  original  constructors,  *  *  *  but  that 
the  genei'al  good  of  the  community  has  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the 
benefit  of  the  individuals  running  them." 

No  sensible  man  will  countenance  the  lawless  idea  that  what  a  man 
owns  is  not  his  to  enjoy,  be  it  much  or  little,  but  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  protect 
by  law  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves,  and  thus  guard  with  a 
jealous  cj'e  the  best  interests  of  the  producers  of  the  State. 

In  this  State  and  in  this  climate,  if  we  should  give  to  any  one  set  of 
individuals  the  fee  of  the  waters  of  the  State  for  irrigation,  whether 
such  persons  live  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  or  remote  from  them,  and 
the  State  have  no  right  to  regulate  their  use,  although  it  would  be  of 
small  value  and  little  importance  now,  in  a  i'ew  years  it  would  be  of  im- 
mense value  and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  farming  community. 

It  would  give  to  the  men  who  controlled  the  water  or  owned  the 
canals  the  power,  should  the}'  choose  to  exercise  it,  of  controlling  every 
farmer  who  depended  on  irrigation  for  his  crops  or  upon  a  water  ditch 
for  his  stock. 

It  would  soon  have  a  relation  to  public  affairs  that  no  power  but  revo- 
lution could  conquer  or  control.  It  would  imperil  the  great  future 
already  marked  out  for  us,  and  set  us  back  on  the  scale  of  advancement 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

THE   PROFITS    OF   IRRIGATION. 

There  are  three  classes  of  profits  in  irrigation  that  should  be  consid- 
ered : 

First — The  profit  arising  from  the  direct  sale  and  use  of  water  for 
irrigation  and  transportation. 

Second — The  benciit  arising  from  increased  value  of  land. 

Third — Increased  production. 

Under  the  first  proposition,  wc  can  only  be  guided  by  the  experience 
of  such  investments  in  other  countries. 

In  the  Tonjore  Delta,  in  India,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  re- 
pairs to  the  canals  and  five  per  cent  for  use  of  capital,  the  investment 
pays  twenty-two  and  one  half  per  cent  per  annum. 

So,  also,  in  the  Godavery  Delta,  the  profit  is  enormous,  the  annual 
profits  to  the  Government  from  all  sources  amounting  to  fifty  per  cent. 
This  seems  exaggerated,  so  much  so  that  I  feel  constrained  to  say  that 
my  authority,  the  thirty-third  volume  Institutes  of  Civil  Engineering, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  published  m  London,  is  unquestioned. 
It  further  appears  that  the  profits  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  irri- 
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gated  lands,  over  dry  cultivation,  is  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred 
per  cent,  and  that  in  India  the  second  crop  pays  the  farmer  foriy-six 
per  cent  profit. 

In  all  the  country  irrigated  in  India,  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  taxation  is  six  hundred  and  fifteen  dolhirs  per  square 
mile;  while  in  the  unirrigated  district,  equally  well  located  in  other  re- 
spects, it  is  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  per  square  mile.  The 
population  is  nearly  one  half  greater  in  irrigated  than  in  unirrigated 
districts. 

The  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  has  paid  the  Government,  directly  and 
indirectly,  twenty-four  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  investment. 

In  Italy  the  profits  have  not  been  so  large;  in  truth,  many  of  the 
canals  there  have  only  paid  small  interest.  This  is  attributable  to  many 
causes;  chief  among  them  are  the  roughness  of  the  country,  and  hence 
the  vast  expense  for  leveling  the  land  and  constructing  canals,  the 
natural  moisture  of  the  climate,  imperfect  and  expensive  transportation 
of  i^roduce,  and  an  old-time  unprogressive  sj^stem  of  cultivation,  which 
is  slow,  laborious,  and  expensive.  Few  or  none  of  the  labor-saving 
machines  so  common  in  England  and  America  are  used  by  the  Italians. 

Says  a  leading  author  on  Italian  irrigation:  "The  small  canals  of 
Italy  have  never  paid  a  handsome  interest.  It  is  to  the  indirect  returns, 
such  as  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  the  replacing  of  inferior  by  superior 
kinds  of  cultivation,  that  the  proprietors  look  in  the  first  instance  for 
their  reward;"  and  this,  even  in  Italy,  has  been  immense. 

The  second  generation,  and  not  the  constructors  of  these  canals,  has 
reaped  the  benefit.  In  few  instances  has  an  irrigating  canal  paid  for 
the  first  few  j'ears  after  its  construction. 

The  financial  history  of  some  of  them  has  been  a  continuous  struggle, 
while  a  majority,  and  those  the  large  canals,  have,  after  a  few  3'ears, 
been  an  unvarying  success,  much  depending  upon  the  character  of  their 
superintendence. 

FLUCTUATIONS    OF   ANNUAL   PRODUCTIONS. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  annual  production  of  irrigated 
districts,  while  on  dry,  unirrigated  lands,  as  shown  by  years  of  experi- 
ment, it  amounts  to  about  fifty-two  per  cent — that  is,  in  some  years  the 
production  will  be  fiftj^-two  per  cent  less  than  in  others;  while  in  irri- 
gated districts  it  only  varies  from  three  to  four  per  cent  per  annum. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  values;  I  refer  only  to  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction. The  statistics  to  prepare  this  estimate  were  obtained  through 
a  terra  of  years,  especially  for  the  British  Government,  and  the  result 
ma}^  be  taken  as  correct.  They  show  that  with  irrigation  there  can 
never  be  a  failure  of  crops,  while  in  dry  culture  the  chances  are  that 
every  other  crop  will  not  pay  a  profit. 

This  does  not  apply  to  fruit  raising,  but  especially  to  the  production 
of  the  cereals.  Of  itself  it  is  a  sufficient  argument  to  sustain  irrigation 
in  a  climate  like  California,  if  argument  be  needed. 

THE   NUMBER    OF    CROPS   PLANTED   ANNUALLY. 

In  very  few  of  the  irrigated  districts  do  the  farmers  plant  less  than 
two  crops  a  year,  and  in  many  places  in  Northern  Italy,  three,  four, 
and  five.  Indeed,  seven  crops  of  Marcite  grass  are  cut  for  hay  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Winter  meadow  lands  of  Italy,  and  what  to  us  seems 
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the  most  marvelous,  twenty-five  tons  of  this  Marcite  grass  hay  are  cut 
from  a  single  acre  of  land  in  one  year.  And  near  Milan,  according  to 
Captain  Baird  Smith,  forty  five  to  tifi}'  tons  are  sometimes  taken  from 
an  acre  in  a  single  year,  and  from  tliirtj'-five  acres  of  land,  fifty  dairy 
cows  are  kept  the  year  round.  This  statement  is  also  indorsed  by  M. 
Breaschi,  who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  Italian  irrigation.  Of  course, 
this  land  is  highly  manured  and  well  cultivated. 

Such  lands  are  usually  watered  one  day  in  seven.  The  surface  is 
made  of  a  uniform  slope  or  a  perfect  level. 

In  India,  two  crops  are  planted  in  the  year.  Cotton,  sugar-cane,  and 
indigo  in  Summer,  and  wheat,  barley,  and  vegetables  in  Winter.. 

On  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  two  and  three  crops  a  year  are  raised.  In 
Utah,  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  all  grain  is  irrigated,  but  one  crop  is 
produced.  This  is  due  to  the  rigor  of  their  Winter  climate.  In  this 
State,  two  crops  can  be  raised  in  any  of  the  valleys,  if  the  land  is  well 
cultivated;  one  of  Avheat  or  barlej',  and  one  of  corn,  potatoes,  vege- 
tables, hay,  or  cotton. 

COST    OF   LEVELING    LANDS    FOR   IRRIGATION. 

In  many  parts  of  Italj'  it  costs  as  high  as  two  hundred  dollars  to 
three  hundred  dollars  an  acre  to  prepare  the  land  for  irrigation,  al- 
though generally  not  so  much.  In  one  instance,  in  Piedmont,  it  cost,  in 
our  money,  to  prepare  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  hind  for  irriga- 
tion, two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  will  be  found,  when  irrigation  becomes  one  of  the  leading  pursuits 
of  our  State,  that  lands  we  had  supposed  required  but  little  leveling 
will  dem;  n  I  a  vast  deal  of  labor  to  bring  them  to  a  perfect  plane,  and 
this  must  bj  taken  into  account  of  cost  of  irrigation. 

As  a  rule,  however,  California  is  better  situated  in  this  respect  than 
any  other  country. 

Our  valleys  are  not  rolling  land,  bat  vast  plains,  with  regular  and 
graduated  slopes,  that  tip  toward  the  principal  watercourses  so  gently 
that  they  seem  a  perfect  level.  They  appear  as  if  they  had  been  made 
plastic,  then  rolled  off  for  these  uses.  Indeed,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  part  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  will  require 
little  or  no  leveling. 

THE    MAGNITUDE    OF    SOME    OF   THE   IRRIGATING   CANALS. 

The  eastern  Jumna  Canal,  in  India,  for  thirty  or  forty  miles,  runs 
between  embankments  of  the  most  massive  proportions,  and  is  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  country  from  six  to  twelve  feet. 

This  canal,  as  far  l)ack  as  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  had  over  five 
hundred  miles  of  side  channel,  and  irrigated  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  acres  of  land.  Since  then  its  capacity  has  been  largely  in- 
creased. 

The  great  Ganges  Canal,  as  before  stated,  is  one  hundred  and  sevent_y 
feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  deep.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  it 
irrigated  one  million  seventy-eight  thousand  acres,  while  two  years 
before,  the  same  canal  onl}*  irrigated  five  hundred  and  forty-four  thou- 
sand acres;  showing  the  most  satisfactory  increase.  At  this  time  it 
will  irrigate  one  and  a  half  millions  acres  of  land. 

The  Soane  Canal  of  India,  recentlj^  constructed,  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  wide  at  the   base,  and  has  an  average  depth  of  nine  feet  of 
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water,  with  a  fall  of  six  inches  to  the  mile,  and  is  capable  of  irrigating 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  acres.  This  canal  alone  will  carry 
more  water  than  runs  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin  Eiver  in  most  of  the 
season.  It  irrigates  what  in  Europe  would  be  an  empire.  It  will  secure 
at  least  two  good  crops  a  year  on  all  that  vast  extent  of  teri-itory.  It 
makes  what  were  barren  parched  plains,  more  forbidding  than  the  most 
desolate  spot  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  gardens  clothed  in  perpetual 
verdure;  a  land  where  seed  time  and  harvest  follow  without  intermis- 
sion; where  the  Summer  produces  sugar  cane,  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo, 
and  the  Winter  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  corn. 

The  great  canal  of  the  Ticino  irrigates  the  magnificent  plains  of 
Lombardy.  It  was  constructed  in  the  twelfth  centur}',  and  for  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  has  borne  down  its  great  course  over  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 

"This  great  mass  of  water  has  been  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
country  through  a  thousand  channels,  stimulating  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  country  through  which  itjiasses 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  densely  populated  in  the  world.  When 
the  amount  of  social  and  national  benefit  through  long  periods  of  varied 
fortune  is  recalled  to  mind,  one  feels  a  sympathy  in  the  pride  with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  the  descendants  of  its  original  constructors." 

Its  massive  stone  aqueducts,  solid  masonry  locks,  granite  enbankments, 
waste  ways  made  entirely  of  stone,  its  bed  in  places  paved  with  rock, 
make  it  a  marvel  of  solidity.  For  six  and  a  half  centuries  this  has  been 
the  great  artery  to  the  agricultural  lite  of  Lombardy,  and  to-day  is  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  her  people. 

AMOUNT    OF   WATER    NECESSARY   TO    BE   USED    FOR   IRRIGATION. 

For  ordinary  crops  the  amount  of  water  necessary  for  irrigation  is 
from  four  to  six  inches  for  one  crop,  although  twice  and  three  times 
that  quantity  is  sometimes  used. 

This  means  that  amount  is  distributed  through  the  season  over  the 
surface  of  the  land,  much  depending  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  kind 
of  crop,  and  cultivation.  In  most  parts  of  Italy  the  quantity  of  water 
is  double  that,  though  with  some  crops  and  in  some  seasons  not  half  of 
it  is  required. 

In  this  State,  for  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  sown,  say  in  October  or 
November,  or  even  in  December,  one  or  two  irrigations  in  the  Spring 
would  be  ample,  and  would  secure  an  enormous  yield. 

For  the  second  crop,  whether  of  corn,  potatoes,  vegetables,  cotton,  or 
pasture,  more  water  in  this  climate  would  be  required. 

PRICE   OP   WATER. 

In  India  the  price  of  water  for  rice  culture  is  about  three  dollars  per 
acre;  both  there  and  in  Italy  the  price  varying  in  different  districts  and 
for  different  grains.  For  some  grains  the  price  is  as  low  as  fifty  cents 
per  acre,  while  for  other  districts  and  for  other  crops,  it  is  as  high  as 
seven  dollars  per  acre  per  annum.  This  is  for  the  year,  and  always 
includes  two  crops.  From  one  dollar  to  three  dollars  per  annum  seems 
to  be  the  average  price  j^aid  in  these  countries. 
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IRRIGATION    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact,  proven  by  tlie  experience  of  twenty-four  years, 
that  the  average  annual  rainfall  in  Culifornia  will  not,  more  than  one 
year  in  two,  mature  a  crop  on  one  half  of  the  arable  land  of  the  State. 
During  the  ten  years  from  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  to  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  the  annual  rainfall  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
in  Los  Angeles  averaged  less  than  ten  inches. 

In  some  years,  in  these  localities,  only  from  three  to  five  inches  fell, 
and  in  no  event  can  the  rainfall  be  depended  upon  except  for  the  months 
of  December,  January,  February,  and  March. 

The  remaining  eight  months  of  the  year,  though  not  all  rainless,  can- 
not be  safely  relied  upon. 

Indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  ten  million  acres  of  valley 
land  in  this  State  that  cannot  be  successfully  cultivated  without  irriga- 
tion. Most  of  these  lands  are  now  assessed  at  from  one  to  live  dollars 
per  acre,  while  with  irrigation  the  lowest  probable  assessed  value  would, 
be  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  In  such  a  countrj^,  and  with  such  a  climate  as 
California,  water  in  canals  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  and  cheap  trans- 
portation would  seem  a  manifest  necessity;  but  the  pertinent  inquiry 
presents  itself — 

HAVE   WE   THE   WATER   SUPPLY? 

If  we  are  destitute  or  short  of  this  needed  supply,  all  our  hopes  fall 
to  the  ground. 

The  Tulare  Lake,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
covers  an  area  of  nearly  seven  hundred  square  miles,  or  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  acres,  and  is  one  hundred  square  miles  larger 
than  the  bays  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Pablo.  It  has  an  elevation  of 
two  hundred  feet  above  sea  level;  is  two  hundred  miles  from  tide  water, 
with  not  a  hill  or  rough  piece  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  from  it  to  the  Suisun  Baj^.  The  irrigatable  land  of  that 
valley,  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  river,  which  water  from  this  source  will 
reach,  is  about  four  hundred  thousand  acres,  not  an  acre  of  which  can 
be  depended  upon  for  a  crop. 

Kings  Eiver,  the  San  Joaquin,  Kern  Eiver,  the  Sacramento,  Clear 
Lake,  Silver  Lake,  the  Blue  Lakes,  and  Lake  Tahoe,  make  the  supply 
of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  more  than  ample  for  all  future  time. 

With  canals  of  the  dimensions  needed,  the  produce  of  the  two  great 
California  valleys  can  be  floated  down  to  tide  water  at  an  expense  of  not 
exceeding  two  dollars  per  ton;  and  if  water  is  sold  at  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  acre  per  annum,  the 
profit  will  be  handsome  to  the  companies,  while  to  the  farmer  it  will  be 
a  perpetual  guarantee  of  good  crops. 

Nothing  within  the  range  of  human  ingenuity  will  go  so  far  toward 
relieving  this  State  of  the  great  land  monopolies.  Cotton  fields  will  be 
seen  everywhere  in  the  great  stretch  of  country  reaching  the  whole 
length  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  Indeed,  every 
variety  of  production,  which  our  soil  and  climate  are  capable  of,  will  be 
raised  there. 

Under  irrigation  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  will  be  an  inde- 
pendence to  any  man.  Happy  the  home  of  the  farmer,  when  the  meas- 
ureless pasture  lands  of  California  are  cut  up  into  small  farms,  and  by 
irrigation  rendered  capable  for  man's  use. 
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EXTENT    OF    COUNTRY   IRRIGATED   IN    CALIFORNIA, 

There  is  already  a  large  extent  of  country  irrigated  hero.  Indeed, 
there  is  hardly  a  vegetable  garden,  or  an  ornamental  yard  in  either  city 
or  country,  that  is  not  irrigated. 

All  the  strawberry  vines,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  man}'  of  the 
currants,  are  irrigated. 

Some  of  the  largest  vineyards,  like  the  Coeomungo  and  Natoma,  are 
also  irrigated.  All  the  orange  and  lemon  orchards,  and,  in  fact,  all  semi- 
tropical  fruits,  require  irrigation  in  this  climate.  Grain  is  irrigated  in 
some  portions  of  the  State,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Irrigation  here  is  accomplished  in  three  ways: 

First — By  oi'dinary  wells,  the  water  being  raised  by  wiiid'.nills,  horso 
or  steam  power. 

Second — By  artesian  wells,  where  the  water  flows  out  of  the  top  of 
the  pipe. 

Third — By  ditches,  flumes,  and  pipes,  which  connect  with  water- 
courses. 

No  person,  who  has  not  given  this  subject  thoughtful  inquiry,  is  aware 
of  the  value  and  extent  of  irrigation  even  novv. 

What  it  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  now  can  hardly  be  ap- 
proximated. Our  large  irrigating  canals  are  as  yet  incomplete  and  few 
in  number.  They  are  merely  the  beginning;  but  this  beginning  must 
mark  a  new  era  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  State. 

The  San  Joaquin  Canal  and  Irrigating  Company  has  built  fortj^  miles 
of  canal,  having  a  mean  width  of  lift}'  feet,  and  a  depth  of  live  and  a 
half  feet  of  water,  which  is  capable  of  irrigating  about  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land.  Nine  tenths  of  the  land  through  which  this 
canal  now  passes  is  owned  by  one  firm,  who  pay  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  irrigation.  This  is  a  low-er  rate  than 
is  paid  either  in  Ital}',  Spain,  or  India,  for  the  use  of  a  like  amount  of 
water.  The  Kings  Iviver  Irrigating  Canal  is  six  miles  long,  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  four  feet  deep,  and  has  a  fall  of  a  foot  to  the  mile.  This, 
when  extended,  will  irrigate  from  sixty  thousand  to  seventy-five  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  if  there  is  Avater  to  run  the  canal  full  with  that  fall. 

The  Fresno  Canal  is  now  ten  miles  long,  forty  feet  wnde,  and  three  feet 
deep,  with  a  grade  of  eight  tenths  of  a  foot  to  the  mile. 

The  canal  owned  by  Chapman,  Lux  &  Miller  is  thirt}'  miles  long,  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep, 
with  a  grade  of  one  foot  to  the  mile,  and  will  irrigate  from  forty  thou- 
sand to  fifty  thousand  acres. 

In  computing  the  extent  of  country  a  certain  canal  will  irrigate,  many 
questions  are  presented  which  will  render  all  estimates  uncertain,  as: 

First — Whether  the  canal  is  run  full  of  water. 

Second — Its  grade. 

Third — The  character  of  the  irrigation  required,  some  grains  requir- 
ing twice  the  irrigation  that  others  do,  and  some  soils  more  water  to 
thoroughly  saturate  them  than  others. 

Fourth — Whether  two  crops  are  to  be  raised  upon  the  same  land  in 
the  same  year. 

Fifth — The  amount  of  absorption  and  evaporation. 

My  estimates  of  the  capacities  of  the  canals  just  referred  to  are  below 
that  of  the  proprietors,  but  I  am  iiersuaded  I  am  near  the  true  figure, 
for  my  estimates  are  founded  upon  a  long  line  of  statistics  furnished  by 
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other  countries,  where  irrigation  has  commanded  and  received  careful 
consideration  from  the  most  distinguished  engineers. 

It  ma}'  also  be  romarlied,  that  thorough  irrigation  will  require  more 
water  here  than  in  any  of  the  large  irrigating  countries,  except  Egypt, 
for  the  rainfall  is  much  greater  there  than  with  us. 

In  the  irrigated  portions  of  Italy  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  about 
thirty-eight  inches,  in  India  over  thirty,  and  in  some  localities  above 
fort}';  while  our  average  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  twenty-three  inches, 
and  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  it  will  not  exceed  ten. 

SIZE    OF    FARMS. 

No  fact  is  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  that  small  farms  and  good 
tillage  are  better  for  a  couatr}-  than  large  farms  and  inferior  tillage; 
nor  is  any  truth  better  established  than  that  anj*  cultivation  is  an  im- 
provement over  pasturage. 

To  succeed  in  irrigation,  much  personal  attention  is  necessary.  This 
personal  attention  will  be  given  by  jDroprietors  of  the  soil  only.  Where 
land  is  cheap  and  mone}'  plenty,  as  in  Caliibrnia,  all  may  be  proprietors. 

2so  man  who  has  intelligence  enough  to  farm  well  will  rent  land  when 
he  can  work  his  own;  therefore,  little  fear  need  be  entertained  that  the 
ownership  of  the  irrigating  canals  will  carry  with  it  the  ownership  of 
the  land.  This  niay  occur  in  isolated  instances,  but  it  can  never  in  Cali- 
fornia rise  to  the  importance  of  a  danger.  He  who  is  a  large  land  owner 
this  year,  will  be  poor  next  year.  Fortunes  come  and  go  with  the  sea- 
sons. One  generation  acquires  wealth  by  toil  and  frugality.  The  next 
generation  of  the  same  family  scatters  it.  The  large  grants  of  land  in 
California  have  retarded  our  prosperity,  chiefly  because  these  grants 
have  been  used  for  grazing  purposes,  and  have  not  been  taxed  up  to  the 
proportionate  value  of  small  farms.  Once  irrigate  the  country,  and  the 
lands  in  large  tracts  under  one  ownership  will,  as  a  rule,  be  confined  to 
remote  or  mountainous  districts,  while  gardens  and  orchards  will  be 
found  on  every  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  State, 
population  will  increase,  wealth  will  be  more  evenly  distributed,  villages 
will  appear  every  few  miles,  a  thousand  pleasant  homes  will  dot  the 
State  where  now  there  are  but  scores.  Clumps  of  trees,  orchai'ds,  and 
vineyards  will  give  variety  and  beauty  to  every  landscape,  and  peace, 
comfort,  and  security  to  the  millions  of  tillers  and  occupants  of  the  soil. 

We  have  just  started  on  the  second  quarter  of  a  century  of  our  his- 
tory, at  the  end  of  which  I  might  in  fancy  measure  our  progress:  our 
population  quadrupled,  our  valleys  the  gardens  as  the}'  are  now  the 
granaries  of  the  world,  our  commerce  teeming  with  wealth,  and  noisy 
with  labor. 

I  might  mark  out  through  the  great  plains  of  the  Slate,  long  lines 
of  canals,  whose  banks  are  clothed  in  verdure  and  lined  with  trees, 
with  broad  roadways  upon  either  side,  and  a  thousand  channels,  or 
arms,  reaching  out  into  the  land  like  arteries  through  the  human  sys- 
tem. I  might  fanc}'  our  low  hills  and  rolling  lands  covered  with  vines, 
which  would  then  alone  furnish  an  annual  income  of  forty  millions  of 
dollars. 

I  might  wander  through  our  orange  and  lemon  groves  that  would 
everywhere  adorn  our  vallej's,  and  perfume  the  air  with  the  rich  aroma 
of  their  flowers.     I  might  visit  our  institutions  of  learning,  and  find 
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colossal  structures  erected  for  educational  purposes,  richly  supplied  with 
libraries  and  apparatus,  and  crowded  with  students.  I  might  follow 
along  the  track  of  railways  reaching  on  tlie  north  from  tide  water  at 
San  Francisco  to  Washington  Territory;  on  the  soutli,  to  Texas  and 
the  lower  Mississippi.  I  might  fancy  ocean  steamers,  built  upon  plans 
now  unknown,  and  making  time  now  unthought  of,  running  semi-weekly 
to  China,  Japan,  Auslralia,  the  South  American,  and  Mexican  ports. 
This  much  and  more  1  might  fancy. 

I  do  not  sa}^  this  will  happen  within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  for 
no  one  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  future;  but  it  will  argue  but  little 
for  California  enterprise,  if  we  allow  such  slow  plodding  people  as  the 
Italians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  English  to  outstrij)  us  on  the  great 
march  of  human  progress. 

Believe  me,  much  of  this  will  be  accomplished  within  the  lifetime  of 
many  who  are  now  present.  Here  shall  be  the  seat  of  Empire.  By 
the  ordinance  of  God  and  the  hurmony  of  nature  man  can  go  westward 
no  further.  Everything  that  enterpi'ise  can  inspire  or  genius  invent, 
will  center  here.  Art  and  science,  and  poetry  and  eloquence,  sisters  of 
thought  and  offspring  of  genius,  will  cluster  together  in  this  favored 
land. 

Men  distinguished  in  every  country,  and  whose  names  belong  to  man- 
kind, will  come  here  to  be  schooled  in  the  marvels  of  the  new  West,  as 
they  once  went  to  Athens  and  to  Eome. 

Here  will  be  the  seat  of  learning.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  will 
attract  to  these  shores  the  finest  painters  of  all  countries.  The  old 
masters,  so  long  the  study  of  students  in  the  East,  will  lose  their  chief 
attractions  in  the  presence  of  such  sublime  models  as  the  Yosemite,  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  mountain-walled  valleys  of  the  Coast  Eange. 

While  these  varied  attractions  lend  enchantments  to  all  other  pursuits, 
must  agriculture,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  climate,  beneath  such  a  sky, 
with  such  a  soil,  follow  or  lead  in  the  grand  march  to  the  empire  of 
success? 

Ceres  shall  be  the  Queen  of  California;  clothed  in  garments  of  labor, 
hardy  with  toil,  she  shall  wear  the  crown.  This  shall  be  her  empire; 
here  her  throne  with  no  divided  sovereignty  nor  rebellious  subjects. 
She  shall  be  the  chief  among  her  sisters,  for  her  throne  is  peace — her 
victory  plenty. 


TABLE  OF  STATISTICS, 

FOR   THE    YEAR   1873, 


AS  KEPORTED  TO  THE 


STJEVEYOR     aEZSTER^L, 

BY  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTY  ASSESSORS. 


State  op  California,  Office  of  Surveyor  General,  \ 
Sacramento,  Februaiy  19th,  1875.  ) 

Eobert  Beck,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  I  transmit  a  copy  of  the  statistics,  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  the  County  Assessors,  received  at  this  office  for  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

Very  respectfully, 

EOBEKT  GARDNER, 

Surveyor  General. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


By  THOMAS  M.  LOGAX,  M.  D.,  Meteorologist  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


It  has  been  claimed  that  the  extension  of  civilization,  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture,  the  drainage  and  reclamation  of  vast  tracts  of  marshes,  and 
particularly  the  felling  of  forests,  have  made  great  changes  in  the  climate 
of  the  United  States,  especially  in  respect  to  temperature  and  rainfall. 
But  whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  theories  of  man's  agency 
in  modifying  climate,  we  cannot  go  beyond  the  results  of  the  records, 
which  have  been  made  through  a  long  series  of  years.  Unsatisfactory 
as  these  records  may  be,  they  nevertheless  constitute  the  only  reliable 
data  that  we  have  for  determining  whether  either  of  the  climatic  con- 
ditions just  referred  to  are  increasing  or  diminishing — stationary  or 
periodic. 

From  an  examination  of  the  results  of  all  the  observations  which 
have  been  collected  by  Professor  Henry  and  published  in  the  reports  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  we  find  that  there  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  average  rainfall,  when  long  periods  of  time  are  com- 
pared, however  the  annual  amount  may  vary.  The  irregularities  in  the 
successive  yearly  precipitation,  though  found  to  be  very  great  in  the 
different  groups  of  the  stations  where  the  observations  were  made,  and 
into  which  they  were  classed  for  the  purpose  of  being  systematically 
studied,  nevertheless  do  not  obliterate  the  appearance  of  conformity  to 
general  laws.  The  onl}-  decided  indications  of  any  material  change  are 
found  in  gi'oups  one  and  two,  comprising  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  where  the  rainfall  seems  to  have  steadily  increased  since  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  in  the  very  district  which  has  been 
most  stripped  of  its  clothing  of  forest.  Thus  the  power  of  augmenting 
the  fall  of  rain  which  has  been  largely  attributed  to  trees,  vaguely  by 
some,  who  confound  such  an  attribute  with  their  power  of  attracting 
mists,  and  boldly  bj*  others,  who  assert  that  rain  now  falls  where  trees 
have  been  planted  in  tracts  formerly  rainless,  cannot  longer  be  logically 
entertained.  We  learn  positively  from  the  mean  results,  as  tabulated, 
that  the  rainfall  during  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  has  under- 
gone no  change  on  this  continent.  The  humidity  of  the  great  aerial 
currents  is  quite  independent  of  local  causes.  The  winds,  charged  with 
moisture  collected  in  other  regions,  discharge  their  rain  with  indiffer- 
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ence  over  wooded  and  nnwooded  districts,  and  the  rainfall  is  not  now 
more  or  less  than  it  ever  was. 

The  same  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  temperature 
records,  the  fluctuations  of  which  are  found  to  be  quite  uniform  through- 
out the  entire  country.  Two  or  three  years  near  eighteen  hundred 
and  twelve  are  historically  known  as  cold  years;  and  a  reference  to 
this  period  shows  them  to  have  been  more  extreme  than  any  since,  if  we 
except  the  present  Winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four-seventy- 
five,  in  the  Eastern  States.  ISext  in  severity  come  the  cold  years  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-five-thirty-six,  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-six-thirty-seven.  The  next  coldest  groups  were  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three-twenty-four,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
three-forty-four.  The  high  temperature  groups  are  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-five-thirty,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four-forty-eight,  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  two  classes  of  non-periodic  changes — 
one  less  frequent  and  affecting  longer  periods,  and  another  causing 
changes  above  or  below  the  general  line  of  these  long  periods,  and 
belonging  to  periods  of  a  year  or  two.  Further  than  this  we  find  no 
results  worthy  of  special  mention  from  these  long  continuous  observa- 
tions over  our  vast  territory,  and  hence  infer  that  man's  agency  in 
influencing  either  the  temperature  or  aqueous  precipitation  is,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  altogether  insignificant.  Similar  inferences  are 
deducible  from  the  results  of  the  observations  made  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
In  the  comparatively  brief  records  herewith  presented,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence discernible  of  progressive  or  retrogressive  movements,  either  in 
the  temperature  or  in  the  rainfall.  But  the  question  of  the  rainfall,  or 
of  the  temperature,  does  not  settle  the  question  of  humidity.  The 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  amount  of 
precipitation  in  rain  as  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  process  of  evaporation 
and  drainage;  and  it  is  here  that  man's  agency  proves  instrumental  in 
modifying  climate.  Our  country,  which  was  once  largely  covered  with 
an  unbroken  forest,  is  now,  to  a  great  extent,  denuded,  the  decrease  of  the 
forests  being  at  the  ratio  of  seven  millions  of  acres  annually.  The 
rain,  which  was  gradually  conveyed  by  the  leaves  of  trees  to  a  dense 
undergrowth  and  layer  of  fallen  leaves  and  vegetable  mould,  absorbed 
it  like  a  sponge,  and  whence  it  was  transferred  by  the  roots  to  the 
depths  of  the  soil,  now  runs  off  by  the  nearest  watercourses,  leaving 
no  supply  of  water  during  dry  weather.  Q'he  restraint  of  evaporation 
by  the  dense  shield  afforded  by  forest  shade  being  thus  removed,  the 
sun  pours  down  upon  the  unprotected  soil  and  rapidly  evaporates  the 
superficial  water.  The  natural  consequence  of  all  this  is  an  increased 
drj^ness  of  the  atmosphere.  This  conclusion,  which  is  arrived  at  from 
general  observation  and  practical  knowledge,  needs  not  the  proofs  that 
physical  science  affords  by  means  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers. 
The  facts  are  patent  and  intelligible  to  all,  and  can  be  measured  in  an 
uncovered  district  by  the  sensible  diminution  of  a  mountain  stream 
after  a  day  of  intense  sunshine.  In  California,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
our  great  valley,  in  places  where  the  upper  lands  have  been  cleared  of 
trees,  the  rainwater  descends  impetuously  in  a  torrent,  leaving  tiny 
streams,  which  flow  steadily  for  many  days,  so  long  as  the  sky  remains 
overcast,  but  cease  altogether  after  a  single  day  of  sunshine. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  add  that  the  rains  are  not  now  either 
lighter  or  heavier,  or  more  fitful,  than  in  former  times,  but  there  are  fewer 
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■woods  to  restrain  the  drops,  which  unite  to  denude  the  rocks  of  their 
soil,  and  to  form  the  mighty  torrents,  conveying  thousands  of  tons  of 
detritus  to  fill  up  the  rivers,  as  witnessed  every  Winter  season.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  but  that  an  extensive  planting  of  trees  in  the  valleys, 
at  the  head  of  the  main  ravines,  where  cachement-areas  of  twenty-two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  square  miles  have  been  hypotheti- 
CBilly  plotted  out,  according  to  the  projected  irrigation  plans  of  the 
United  States  Commission,  would  superinduce  a  more  humid  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  lead  to  a  more  constant  supply  of  water,  in  a 
region  now  arid  and  desolate,  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  The 
evaporation  from  such  immense  reservoirs  as  are  contemplated  by  these 
surveys,  would  be  simply  enormous,  and,  if  intercepted  by  the  tree* 
before  being  completely  vaporized,  the  minute  component  vesicles  of 
water  would  coalesce  upon  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  fall  in  drops 
upon  the  earth.  This  is  tbe  mode  in  which  trees  migbt  tend  to  increase 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which  furnishes  a  rational  and 
potent  reason  for  their  general  cultivation  in  the  arid  and  semi-tropical 
climate  of  California. 

The  following  tables  of  the  meteorology  of  Sacramento  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, being  representative  types  of  the  interior  valley  and  coast  climates 
of  California,  are  worthy  of  close  study  and  attention: 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  mean  temperature  of  each  month  for  twenty-four  years,  in  San 
Francisco  {Dr.  Gibbons'),  and  of  each  month  in  twenty  two  years,  in  Sac- 
ramento {Dr.  Logan). 


MONTH. 


CO    ^ 


January 48.90 

February 52.05 

March 54.73 

April 

May  

June 

July 

August 

September 

October ; 

November 

December 


Mean  for  twenty-four  and  twenty-two  years. 


t.v; 
55.78 
57.83 
59.73 
61.00 
61.84 
61.40 
60.00 
5^.18 
50.33 


46.47 
50.55 
54.41 
59.52 
64.31 
70.46 
73.48 
7-1.48 
69.10 
62.58 
53.56 
47.05 


60.25 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


AGRICDLTURAL   REVIEW. 


BY  I.    N.    HO  AG,   AGRICULTURAL   EDITOR   OF   THE   SACRAMENTO   RECORD. 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  very  gratifying  prosperity  to  the  ma- 
terial industries  of  California.  It  is  with  pleasure  and  State  pride  we 
turn,  on  this  happy  morning  of  the  new  year,  to  review  the  progress  of 
those  industries  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  then  with  renewed 
cheer  and  hope,  gathered  from  the  substantial  successes  of  the  past,  to 
look  forward  to  the  promised  accelerated  progress  of  the  future.  But 
what  is  California  that  she  should  so  engage  the  affections,  stimulate  the 
enterprise,  and  rouse  the  business  energies  of  all  her  citizens?  And  why 
is  it  that  she  has  sprung,  as  it  were,  with  one  bound,  from  the  position 
of  an  unimportant  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  foremost  place 
in  industrial  importance  among  her  sister  States  of  the  Union?  And 
why  is  it  that  in  so  short  a  time  she  has  changed  her  position,  from  that 
of  an  importer  of  all  the  food  her  people  consHmed,  and  all  the  clothing 
they  wore,  to  that  of  the  most  extensive  exporter  of  both  food  and 
clothing  material  in  the  Union,  and  in  proportion  to  her  population,  in 
the  world?  Why  is  her  wheat,  her  barley,  her  fruits,  her  mines,  her 
stock,  her  every  agricultural  product,  prized  above  that  of  her  sister 
States;  and  why  do  they  command  the  highest  prices  in  the  world's 
great  produce  markets  and  commercial  centers?  Why  are  the  average 
individual  accumulations  of  wealth  in  California,  as  shown  by  our  ma- 
terial statistics,  so  much  greater  than  in  any  other  State  or  country? 
To  an  old  resident  of  California  the  answers  to  all  these  questions  are 
plain  and  easy,  and  for  such  we  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  record 
them;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  have  not 
seen  this  naturally  favored  land  of  ours,  and  who  are  consequently  to  a 
great  extent  ignorant  of  its  many  advantages  of  location,  soil,  and  cli- 
mate, we  will  preface  our  annual  review  with  a  paragraph  devoted  to 
these  general  subjects. 

Our  State  lies  between  thirty-two  degrees  forty-five  minutes  and  forty- 
two  degrees  of  north  latitude,  is  about  seven  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  on  an  average,  two  hundred  in  width,  and  contains  over  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  million  acres  of  surface.  The  Pacific  Ocean  washes  it 
the  entire  length  on  the  west,  furnishing  numerous  harbors  for  the  ac« 
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commodation  of  commerce,  of  which  San  Francisco  Bay,  located  near 
the  center  of  the  State  from  north  to  south,  is  the  largest  and  principal 
one. 

The  State  is  divided  from  north  to  south  into  three  grand  natural 
divisions — a  vast  plain  or  inland  basin  through  the  center,  with  the 
coast  range  of  mountains  stretching  its  entire  length  on  the  west,  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  on  the  east — the  two  ranges  coming 
together  near  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries.  The  northern 
half  of  this  plain  is  drained  by  the  Sacramento  Eiver,  and  the  southern 
half  by  the  San  Joaquin — the  former  having  its  rise  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  State,  receives  through  numerous  tributaries  the  entire 
water  from  the  inside  watershed  of  these  two  mountain  ranges  and  the 
northern  half  of  the  plain,  and  empties  it  into  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
through  the  Carquinez  Straits.  The  latter,  rising  near  the  junction  of 
the  mountain  chains  at  the  south,  collects,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
waters  from  the  southern  watershed  of  these  mountain  ranges  and  the 
southern  half  of  the  interior  plain,  and  conveys  the  same  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  and  through  the  same  straits,  and  into  the  same  bay.  The 
northern  half  of  this  inland  plain  is  generally  called  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  and  the  southern  half  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  the  two, 
together  with  the  thousands  of  smaller  valleys  on  either  side  of  the 
main  valleys,  and  nestled  in  the  foothills  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
constitute  the  main  agricultural  portion  of  the  State,  and  contain  about 
forty  millions  acres  of  good  arable  land  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
cereals,  and  to  general  agriculture  and  grazing.  Within  the  divid- 
ing lines  of  these  mountain  ranges,  and  not  coming  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  valley  lands,  we  may  mention  the  rolling  elevations,  or 
approaches  to  the  high  mountains  known  here  as  foothills,  containing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  million  acres  of  good  land  for  vineyards,  general 
fruit  culture,  including  all  the  semi-tropical  fruits,  and  silk  culture,  and. 
sheep  and  cashmere  goat  raising.  In  that  section  of  the  State  im- 
mediatel}'^  around  San  Francisco  Bay,  are  a  number  of  large  inland  val- 
leys, some  of  which  are  drained  by  navigable  streams  emptying  into  the 
bay,  among  which  are  Napa,  Sonoma,  and  Petaluma.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  this  bay  arc  the  Livermore  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys.  All  of 
these  vallej^s  are  among  the  richest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
State. 

Along  the  seacoast,  and  stretching  at  right  angles  with  the  same  into 
the  western  slope  of  the  coast  range,  is  another  system  of  valleys, 
among  the  largest  and  most  important  of  which  are  the  Eussian  Eiver 
and  Salinas,  the  former  of  which  is  largely  devoted  to  stock  raising, 
and  the  latter  to  the  production  of  the  cereals.  There  are  hundreds  of 
smaller  valleys  along  the  coast,  each  being  separated  by  broken  and 
cragg3'  spurs  of  the  coast  range,  all  of  which  are  rich  and  fertile,  and 
many  of  which  are  furnished  by  nature  with  small  but  safe  harbors  for 
coasting  vessels  to  lie  in  while  unloading  supplies  and  taking  on  the 
produce  of  the  section. 

All  south  of  the  southern  terminus  of  the  "great  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
or  plain,  and  consisting  of  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Bernardino, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Ventura,  and  Kern  Counties,  is  called  Southern  Call- 
fornia.  This  whole  section  is  one  of  great  irregularity,  being  broken 
into  fragments,  and  divided  into  valleys,  high  table  lands,  and  cragged 
spurs  of  mountains,  and  embraces  nearly  one  third  of  the  surface  of 
Ci.lifornia,  or  about  thirty  million  acres. 
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All  that  portion  "of  the  State  Ij'ing  north  of  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  at  which  point  the  two  ranges  of  mountains 
unite,  is  called  Northern  California,  and  contains  the  Counties  of  Hum- 
boldt, Del  Norte,  Siskiyou,  Shasta,  and  Lassen,  which  together  comprise 
about  ten  million  acres,  cut  up  into  rugged  peaks  and  mountain  ridges 
and  deep  gorges  and  beautiful  valleys.  This  is  the  best  watered  and 
the  best  timbered  section  of  the  State.  It  has  a  double  sj'stem  of  rivers — 
one  converging  to  the  south  and  uniting  in  the  formation  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Eiver,  and  the  other  emjitying  into  the  Humboldt  Bay  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

CLIMATE. 

Having  sketched  a  very  general  outline  of  the  geography  and  topog- 
raphy of  the  State,  we  are  prepared  to  explain  to  some  extent  the  mys- 
tery of  our  uniformly  mild  but  ever  varying  climates.  We  use  the  terra 
climates,  for  the  reason  that  not  only  does  each  section  of  the  State, 
whether  divided  by  nature  into  the  central  valle}",  with  the  Coast  Range 
and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  on  either  side,  or  by  imaginary  lines,  into 
Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  California,  have  a  climate  of  its  own, 
but  each  portion  of  the  great  central  valley,  and  each  lesser  valley, 
whether  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  or  on  either  eastern  or  western 
slope  of  the  Coast  Mountains,  has  a  climate  peculiar  to  itself,  each  de- 
pending on  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  its  exposure  to  or 
protection  from  the  same — as  well  as  its  exposure  to  or  protection  from 
the  raj's  of  the  sun. 

There  are  in  our  State  two  great  natural  climatic  forces  or  causes,  and 
each  is  in  a  perpetual  struggle  for  the  ascendancy  over  the  other.  These 
forces  are  the  exterior  and  interior,  or  ocean  and  land  forces. 

The  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  washing  the  coast  the  entire  length 
of  the  State,  preserve  an  even  temperature  the  year  round,  never  vary- 
ing but  about  two  degrees — from  fifty-two  degrees  to  fifty-four  degrees. 
The  tendency  of  the  land  force,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  produce  extremely 
cold  weather  in  the  Winter  and  extremely  hot  weather  in  the  Summer. 

SUMMER   CLIMATE. 

The  direct  raysof  a  vertical  sun  during  the  long  days  of  Summer  heat 
up  the  earth  and  the  air  to  such  an  extent  that  but  for  the  presence  of 
the  ocean  'and  its  cooling  forces,  the  whole  interior  would  become  like 
an  oven,  too  hot  for  the  comfortable  existence  of  human  beings.  The 
local  atmosphere  thus  becomes  rarified  and  dries  and  rises  from  the 
earth,  thus  tending  to  create  a  vacuum.  At  this  same  time  the  cold 
Arctic  waters  of  the  ocean  come  sweeping  down  in  constant  currents 
from  the  northwest  along  our  coast,  bringing  with  them  cold  currents  of 
damp,  heav}^  and  foggy  winds,  which,  pressing  against  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Coast  Range,  rise  and  burst  over  at  every  depression  and  roll 
down  through  the  adjacent  vallej's,  by  degrees  slacking  their  velocity 
and  force  as  the}^  advance,  and  by  degrees  intermingling  with  and  losing 
themselves  and  their  dampening  and  cooling  influence  in  the  dry,  warm 
atmosphere  of  each  locality.  As  the  Golden  Gate,  or  entrance  to  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  presents  no  barrier  to  the  ingress  of  these  winds, 
the}'  come  rushing  in  through  this  opening  in  great  volume,  and  with  a 
velocity  and  force  proportionate  to  the  heat  of  the  interior.  Striking 
the  Mount  Diablo  range  of  mountains,  which  lie  at  the  junction  of  the 
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great  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys,  and  present  an  eternal  bar- 
rier to  their  further  direct  progress,  they  deflect  to  the  north  and  south, 
and,  spreading  out  like  a  fan,  roll  along  up  either  valley,  carrying  with 
them  their  cooling  and  invigorating  influences  through  all  the  interior 
of  the  State.  These  influences  are  felt  least,  of  course,  further  away 
from  the  point  at  which  the  winds  pass  in  through  the  Coast  Eange,  and 
at  points  where  obstructions  are  presented  to  their  onward  progress 
through  the  main  valleys,  or  to  their  entrance  into  small  valleys  either 
in  the  Coast  Range  or  Sierra  I^evada  Mountains.  This  natural  phenom- 
ena of  the  interior  and  exterior,  or  inland  and  ocean  forces,  presents  a 
philosophical  and  truthful  explanation  of  our  general  cool  Summer  cli- 
mate, and  of  the  variations  of  that  climate  according  to  the  favorable- 
ness  or  unfavorableness  of  each  particular  locality  for  the  entrance 
and  influence  of  these  ocean  winds.  It  also  explains  why  the  extreme 
northern  and  extreme  southern  ends  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys,  though  about  six  hundred  miles  apart  from  north  to  south,  are 
each  warmer  than  at  their  junction,  and  why  there  is  so  little  difterence 
in  their  temperature  at  these  extreme  points.  In  fact,  it  explains  the 
mysteiy  of  the  great  variety  of  our  Summer  climates,  including  the  ab- 
sence of  rain  in  all  portions  of  the  State;  for  though  these  ocean  winds 
are  laden  with  water,  as  they  strike  the  land  along  the  coast  and  bay 
counties,  that  water  falls  there  as  it  comes,  in  the  form  of  fogs  and 
dews,  but  as  it  rolls  over  the  heated  earth  and  comes  in  contact  with 
the  warm,  dry  air  of  the  interior,  it  assumes  the  form  of  vapor  and  is 
absorbed,  and,  rising  high,  is  carried  away  inland  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  our  State,  and  probably  as  far  east  as  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

OUR   WINTER    CLIMATE 

Is  produced  by  the  same  interior  and  exterior  forces,  but  acting  in  a 
directly'  opposite  manner,  and  producing  in  some  respects  diametrically 
opposite  results.  As  the  sun  recedes  to  the  south  the  land  gradually 
cools,  and  the  inland  atmosphere  grows  cooler  and  cooler,  and  the 
thern^iometer  in  all  the  interior  of  the  Slate  would  sink  to  zero  and 
below  but  for  the  counteracting  influences  of  the  exterior  forces.  As 
Autumn  approaches  the  cold  currents  of  the  ocean,  from  the  northwest, 
graduall}'  grow  less  and  less,  and  the  warm  southwestern  currents  take 
their  place,  and  wash  our  eutii'e  seacoast,  bringing  with  them  warm 
but  damp,  water-laden  winds.  These  winds,  like  their  counterparts  of 
the  Summer,  rise  and  break  over  every  depression  of  the  Coast  Eange, 
and  roll  down  into  the  adjacent  valleys,  and  likewise  sweep  in  great 
volumes  through  the  Golden  Gate,  and  are  by  the  same  obstruction  de- 
flected, and  sent  on  their  way  to  the  north  and  south,  through  the  great 
interior  valleys,  and,  more  or  less,  into  the  lesser  valleys  making  into 
the  mountain  ranges  on  either  side.  But,  as  they  sweep  along,  they 
meet,  instead  of  a  warm,  dry  air,  as  in  Sunimer,  to  absorb  their  moisture 
and  carry  it  olf  in  vapor,  a  cold,  frost}''  atmosphere  hugging  the  earth, 
and  presenting  to  their  undercurrents  a  most  perfect  water  condenser 
of  nature's  own  complete  construction.  This  condenser  rapidly  con- 
verts the  vapor  of  these  sea  winds  into  drops,  which  fall  to  the  earth 
in  copious  showers,  dispelling  the  frosty  tendency  of  the  inland  air,  and 
covering  the  whole  country  with  a  delightful,  balmy,  spring  atmosphere. 
Under  its  enlivening  influence  the  dry,  parched  earth,  left  so  by  the 
Autumn  sun,  becomes  moistened,  the  seeds  uj)on  its  surface  germinate,  and 
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Spring  spreads  out  its  mantle  of  green  over  the  entire  country,  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State  to  Mount  Shasta  on  the  north,  and  from 
the  ocean-washed  coast  on  the  west  to  the  rolling  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  cold  Summer  ocean  winds,  so  these 
warm  "Winter  winds  meet  obstructions  on  their  way,  behind  which  their 
influences  are  not  so  perceptible.  So,  also,  there  are  some  valleys  along 
the  ranges  of  mountains  into  which  they  cannot  easily  penetrate,  and 
there,  also,  they  are  not  so  much  felt,  but  there  are,  also,  others  into 
which  they  enter  without  obstruction,  and  thus  in  these  create  a  climate 
rivaling  the  most  delightful  climates  of  the  tropics.  Thus  creating  in 
our  wet  as  well  as  in  our  dry  seasons  as  many  climates  as  there  are 
peculiarities  in  locality;  and  thus  explaining  the  uniformly  mild  climate 
of  the  entire  agricultural  portions  of  the.  State  during  this  season. 
From  these  specially  favored  localities  come  the  early  vegetables  and 
fruits  which  intermingle  in  our  markets  and  on  our  tables  with  the 
still  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  past  season,  giving  us  practical 
demonstration  of  the  many  unequaled  advautages  of  our  country. 
Though  Spring  thus  pushes  herself  in  to  join  hands  with  Autumn,  and 
crowds  out  old  white-haired  Winter  from  all  the  valleys,  still  Winter 
lingers  on  the  northern  and  easterq,  borders  of  the  State  high  up  ou  the 
Sierras,  and  despite  his  younger  sister  of  the  valley,  for  months  holds 
there  undisturbed  possession.  And,  as  if  in  revenge  for  having  been 
driven  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden  below,  tears  out  his  locks,  and,  throw- 
ing them  beneath  his  feet,  covers  from  view  the  last  vestige  of  green 
in  all  his  elevated  dominions.  And  now  and  then,  with  an  extra  effort, 
sends  down  a  three  days'  northern  blast  to  sweep  through  the  country 
below,  or  of  a  night  sends  his  stealthy  ofl'spring,  Jack  Frost,  to  clip  the 
tops  of  Spring's  most  delicate  productions. 

From  the  above  explanations  of  the  climatic  causes,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  strip  of  country  most  exposed  to  the  ocean  influences,  including 
those  counties  about  San  Francisco  Bay,  must  have  the  most  even  tem- 
perature— comparatively  a  cooler  climate  in  the  Summer  and  a  warmer 
in  the  Winter.  This  same  cause  has  its  influence  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  counties  composing  Southern  California,  producing  there  an  even 
temperature  during  the  entire  year.  Wherever  the  ocean  has  most  in- 
fluence, there  the  climate  is  evener  as  between  Summer  and  Winter  and 
between  day  and  night.  The  effect  over  the  entire  State  is,  even  in  the 
season  of  the  warmest  days,  cool  and  invigorating  nights,  giving  anima- 
tion and  vigor  to  all  animated  nature. 

SOIL. 

Having  briefly  described  the  geography  and  topography  of  our  State, 
and  traced  from  them  the  mysteries  and  advantages  of  our  many-sided 
climates,  we  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  formation  and  com- 
position of  our  soils,  which,  in  conjunction  with  our  climate,  h^s  made 
our  State  the  agricultural  wonder  of  the  world.  Nearly  all  the  valleys 
of  the  State  are  much  of  the  same  general  type,  having  evidently  been 
formed  by  the  washing  down  of  the  decomposed  rocks  and  soils  of  the 
surrounding  mountains  and  the  decay  of  spontaneous  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. 

The  rivers  and  creeks  that  run  through  and  drain  them  have  per- 
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formed  an  important  part  in  their  formation,  and  have  assisted  materi- 
ally in  the  making  of  the  soil  of  which  they  are  composed.  This 
proposition  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  immediate  banks  of  all  the 
larger  rivers,  and  nearl}'  all  the  smaller  ones,  after  they  have  left  the 
mountain  gorges  and  flow  through  the  valleys,  are  eonsiderabl}'  higher 
than  the  land  at  a  short  distance  back  from  them.  In  other  words,  the 
lands  on  either  side  of  all  our  rivers  slope  gradually  back  to  a  line  of 
lowest  depression,  which  line  generally  runs  about  parallel  with  the 
river.  Beyond  this  line  again  there  commences  a  gradual  elevation, 
which  continues,  varied  of  course  by  intervening  creeks  or  other  natural 
causes,  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Such  is  the  general  formation 
of  the  great  interior  valley  drained  from  the  north  and  south  by  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Hivers.  These  immediate  banks  have  been 
mostl}^  elevated  by  fine  sedimentary  deposits  brought  from  great  distances 
and  dropped  on  the  occasions  of  overflows.  This  sediment,  mixed  with 
the  decayed  vegetable  matter,  has  made  a  soil  of  the  most  fertile  charac- 
ter, not  only  on  the  surface,  but  to  the  depth  of  hundreds  of  feet.  In- 
stances are  frequent  along  these  rivers  where  present  vegetable  forms 
have  been  found  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  below  the  surface  while  dig- 
ging wells.  The  fertility  of  this  soil  is  therefore  absolutely  inexhaust- 
ible, and  to  keep  up  its  marvelous  productions,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
gradually  bring  to  the  surface,  by  plowing  a  little  deeper  each  time,  the 
virgin  soil  that  lies  below.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of  soil  of  this 
formation  in  the  State  in  which  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  pebble  or 
gravel  stone  the  size  of  a  small  bird's  egg. 

Experience  has  proved  this  kind  of  soil  to  be  too  rich  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  cereals  at  a  profit — the  straw  generally  growing  so  large  as 
to  cause  it  to  fall  down  before  the  seed  has  come  to  maturity.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  including  the 
sugar  beet,  and  nearly  all  varieties  of  fruits.  For  stock  raising,  and 
the  dairy,  it  cannot  be  excelled.  Seeded  to  Chile  clover  or  alfalfa, 
every  acre  of  this  description  of  soil  will  produce,  without  irrigation, 
three  or  four  crops  of  excellent  hay  a  year,  averaging  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  and  a  half  tons  at  each  cutting  per  acre.  Or  each  acre  will 
keep  in  good  condition  the  year  round  from  ten  to  fifteen  head  of  sheep, 
or  from  two  to  four  head  of  cows.  Near  the  towns  this  class  of  land 
is  frequently  rented  for  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre  per 
annum,  and  yields  a  good  profit  to  the  tenant.  Bordering  on  navigable 
rivers,  these  lands  have  the  advantage  of  cheap  navigation,  a  consider- 
ation  which  materially  adds  to  their  value.  The  width  of  this  class  of 
lands  along  the  rivers  varies  on  diff'erent  rivers  and  on  diff'erent  points  of 
the  same  rivers  from  one  to  three  miles,  and  though  of  the  same  general 
formation,  the  soil  also  varies  from  a  dark  heavy  to  a  light  sandy  loam. 
The  same  variation  is  also  found  in  the  composition  of  the  diff'erent 
strata  or  laj^ers  of  deposit  of  which  these  lands  are  formed.  The  strip 
of  low  land  between  the  lands  just  described,  and  the  more  elevated 
shelf  of  lauds  towards  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Eivers,  in  seasons  of  high  water,  when  the  river  banks 
overflow,  and  the  creeks  from  the  foothills  run  full,  constitute  the 
main  body  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of  the  State,  of  which 
there  are  about  five  million  acres.  In  some  sections  these  lands  have 
been  reclaimed  by  levees  and  drains,  and  are  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  valuable  lands  in  the  State.  Their  soil  is  generally  heavier, 
and  contains  less  vegetable  mold  than   those   between   them  and  the 
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rivers,  and  wherever  reclaimed  have  proved  to  be  the  best  lands  for 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  as  well  as  good  meadow  and  grazing  land. 
When  all  are  reclaimed,  as  they  certainly  will  be,  these  strips,  averag- 
ing from  three  to  six  miles  wide,  will  be  worth  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  tifty  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  locality. 

The  elevation  back  of  these  swamp  lands  toward  the  mountains  on 
either  side  is  generally  very  gradual,  and  the  couutr}*  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  immense  flat  plan,  but  is  really  generally  composed  of 
from  three  to  four  vast  shelves,  one  back  of  and  elevated  above  the 
other.  These  shelves,  again,  have  been  brought  down  from  the  moun- 
tains situate  back  of  them,  by  the  waters  and  glaciers  that  have  been  at 
work  through  ages  of  the  past,  and,  like  the  elevations  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  are  composed  of  rich  and  very  deep  soil,  though  contain- 
ing more  mineral  and  less  vegetable  matter.  These  elevated  shelves, 
or  plains  were  originally  covered  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
State  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  oats,  frequently  standing 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  through  which  roamed  the  j'car  round 
countless  herds  of  wild  cattle,  in  times  when  cattle  were  slaughtered  in 
California  for  their  hides  and  tallow,  and  when  these  latter  products 
constituted  the  chief  exports  of  the  coast.  They  are  now  covered  each 
year  with  vast  fields  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  dotted  over  with 
villages,  and  farm  houses,  and  farm  establishments,  and  with  vineyards 
and  orchards.  On  these  plains  mostly  have  been  sown  the  vast  crops 
of  wheat  which  have  won  for  California  the  first  place  among  the 
wheat-producing  States  of  the  world,  and  which  annually  put  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  million  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  our  farmers. 

Still  back  of  these  plains  come  the  rolling  or  foothill  lands,  lying  at 
the  feet  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  hem  in  the  great  inland  valley. 
Here  is  the  natural  home  of  the  vine  and  the  fig  tree,  orange,  and  the 
lemon,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of  fruit  grown  in  temperate  and  semi- 
tropical  countries.  Here,  too,  on  these  rolling  hills  and  intervening 
valleys,  is  the  best  climate  and  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  and 
the  culture  of  silk  in  the  world.  Millions  of  acres  of  these  hills  are  now 
occupied  as  sheep  walks  and  Winter  homes  for  stock  cattle  and  dairies. 
The  soil  is  new,  and  as  compared  with  the  general  characteristics  of 
that  of  the  lower  and  leveler  shelves,  less  fertile,  containing  but  little 
vegetable  matter,  the  finer  particles  having  been  carried  further  down 
the  descent  bj'  the  descending  waters.  The  small  valleys  along  the 
streams  that  make  out  of  the  mountains  through  these  foothills  gent^rally 
have  as  tine  and  ricdi  soil  as  can  be  found  in  the  State,  and  in  these  small 
valleys  may  be  found  some  of  the  most  delightful  homes  on  earth — 
homes  that  surpass  in  beauty  and  luxuries  the  descriptions  of  the  first 
Eden.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  for  the  last  twenty  five  years, 
since  the  gold  mines  of  the  mountains  have  been  worked,  nearly  all  the 
water  running  down  from  them  has  carried  with  it  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  soil  and  sediment  than  before,  and  has  in  that  many  years  prob- 
ably done  more  in  the  way  of  filling  up  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 
than  had  been  done  in  as  man}'  hundred  j'ears  before  the  mining  com- 
menced. It  is  also  proper  to  remark  that  as  the  mountains  are  com- 
posed of  granite,  slatestone,  limestone,  chalk,  and  various  other  mineral 
formations,  so  the  soil  made  from  the  decomposition  of  these  minerals  is 
variously  composed,  according  as  more  or  less  of  these  ingredients  have 
entered  into  its  composition.  In  these  foothill  regions,  therefore,  the 
skilled  cultivator  of  Europe  can  find  whatever  soil  he  desires,  and  what- 
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ever  climate  may  be  most  appropriate  for  the  culture  of  any  particular 
product.  The  viniculturist  from  the  celebrated  wine  districts  of  France, 
Germany,  or  Spain,  can  find  here  the  counterpart  in  soil  and  climate  of 
his  most  favored  locality,  and  to  reproduce  here  his  favorite,  requires 
but  the  application  of  his  skill  and  experience.  To  make  silk  culture  a 
success  in  these  foothill  districts,  nature  has  done  more  than  her  part, 
and  nothing  is  required  but  for  man  to  bring  to  bear  the  tact  and 
patience  that  have  made  this  industry  in  some  countries  the  richest  in 
the  world. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


TO 


CIVILIZA.TION. 


THE  RELATIO.NS  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  CIVILIZATION. 


BY   EZRA    S.    CARR,    M,  D.,    LL.  D. 


A  complete  history  of  agriculture  has  yet  to  be  written.  From  the 
traditions  of  different  nations,  their  works  of  art,  and  their  literature, 
we  find  abundant  evidence  that  however  splendid  the  superstructure, 
the  civilization  of  every  nation  has  rested  where  it  does  to-day,  upon 
the  toil  of  millions  for  their  daily  bread — the  satisfaction  of  the  common 
wants  of  humanity. 

"Whatever  may  afterwards  be  added  to  improve,  adorn,  and  elevate  the 
social  and  spiritual  condition  of  man,  his  relation  to  the  soil  remains  un- 
changed; there  is  the  basis  of  his  prosperity.  It  was  given  him  "for 
usufruct  alone,"  not  for  consumption,  and  still  less  for  profligate  waste. 
Wherever  the  obligation  to  maintain  the  harmonious  balance  between 
organic  and  inorganic  nature  has  been  met,  there  we  find  the  oldest  and 
most  permanent  civilizations.  Wherever  the  selfish  pursuit  of  profit,  the 
vile  principle  "after  us  the  deluge,"  has  been  the  ruling  motive,  the 
deluge  has  followed,  leaving  in  its  wake  a  human  deterioration  which 
corresponds  with  the  destruction  of  virgin  lands.  From  the  old  center 
and  cradle  of  the  race  we  may  trace  man  as  he  flies  from  the  arena  of 
his  own  actions,  in  Palestine,  in  Greece,  in  Italj',  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  Spain,  leaving  behind  him  soils  rendered  infertile  through  the  demo- 
lition of  forests,  "  thorns  and  thistles,"  or  the  depauperated  forms  of 
once  noble  races  of  plants.  Having  reached  the  western  limit,  the  tide 
of  emigration  must  ere  long  return  upon  its  course,  to  restore  and  re- 
cover the  wastes  it  has  created.  Indigenous  species  of  animals  and 
plants  needlessly  extirpated,  must  be  replaced  by  alien  forms,  and  the 
balance  readjusted  as  far  as  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  will  make  such  readjustment  possible. 

Civilization  is  a  relative  term.  It  does  not  consist  in  the  multiplica- 
tion or  modes  of  supply  of  the  artificial  wants  of  mankind;  it  is  the 
development  of  social  order  in  place  of  individual  independence  and 
savage  lawlessness.  It  is  the  improvement  of  the  mass  through  the  per- 
fection of  its  units.  This  is  a  common  sense  view  of  the  subject,  and 
common  sense,  as  Mr.  Guizot  says,  "is  the  genius  of  mankind." 

Civilization,  therefore,  determined  by  the  character  of  the  units  of  the 
social  order,  is  susceptible  of  continual  progress  and  the  highest  perfec- 
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tion.  But  it  is  dependent  upon  physical  agents,  chiefly  upon  climate 
and  soil,  which  determine  the  most  important  conditions  of  human  wel- 
fare. 

The  first  step  of  progress  is  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  in 
all  regions  of  the  earth  is  created  by  labor.  The  moment  man  pro- 
duces more  than  he  consumes  the  law  of  distribution  comes  into  play, 
and  we  see  a  movement  towards  an  organization  of  industry.  It  does 
not  depend  upon  race.  The  same  Mongolian  and  Tartar  tribes  which, 
wandering  over  the  steppes  and  barren  lands  of  Central  Asia,  never 
emerge  from  the  rudest  condition  of  pastoral  life,  because  they  never 
accumulate,  have  risen  to  the  highest  civilization  whenever  the}'  have 
broken  through  the  mountain  ranges  and  descended  into  more  fertile 
regions.  The  wild  Arab,  whom  we  know  best  as  the  Bedouin  of  the 
desert,  transplanted  to  Persia  or  Spain,  left  noble  architectures  behind 
him,  and  made  valuable  contributions  to  literature  and  science. 

Even  the  Indian  races  of  the  new  world,  wherever  nature  permitted 
the  accumulation  of  the  wealth  derived  from  a  genial  climate  and  fertile 
soil,  have  left,  as  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  splendid  monuments  of  their 
advancement  in  the  arts  of  life.  Everywhere  the  basis  is  the  same;  it 
was  rice  and  wheat  culture  on  one  continent,  maize  on  the  other. 

How  many  ages  were  consumed  in  impressing  the  stamp  of  utility 
upon  the  products  of  wild  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Some  of  the 
most  useful  food  plants  are  found  in  a  wild  state.  Wheat  in  upper 
Egypt  and  the  hill  country  of  India;  rice  of  excellent  quality,  though 
not  identical  in  species,  abounds  in  the  North  American  Lakes. 

But  the  wild  wheat  is  a  thin  and  comparatively  miserable  seed,  un- 
fitted for  bread,  and  the  wild  rice,  though  productive,  is  black  and 
coarse  compared  with  its  cultivated  kindred.  The  noble  proportion  of 
flesh-producing  material  contained  in  wheat  represents  to  us  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  thousands  of  generations  who  have  perished  in  bringing 
it  to  its  present  perfection. 

As  with  wheat  and  rice,  so  all  the  varied  products  of  our  gardens 
and  fields  are  trophies  of  man's  conquest  over  wild  nature,  for  to  what- 
ever he  brings  his  intelligence  he  seems  to  impart  an  added  beauty  and 
utility.  A  wild  jjlant  or  animal  is  only  such  in  its  relations  to  him,  its 
separation,  so  to  speak,  from  his  uses;  and  the  nearer  animal  life  ap- 
proaches to  man  in  the  scale  of  power  and  intelligence,  the  more 
capable  it  seems  of  entering  into  his  service. 

This  process  of  assimilation  began  in  the  morning  of  time,  and  has 
I'^ft  no  trace  of  its  earlier  steps.  The  oldest  agricultural  records  are 
seen  upon  the  Egj'ptian  monuments,  where  we  find  the  fooJful  date 
tree  everywhere  represented.  The  banks  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  and 
the  Nile,  were  doubtless  the  scenes  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  agricul- 
tural labors,  in  propagating  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  this  tree,  upon 
which  both  men  and  animals  depended  for  sustenance.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  date  requires  artificial  impregnation.  This  fact  was  early 
discovered,  and  led  to  a  simple  festival  known  to  this  day  as  the  marriage 
of  the  palm,  in  which  not  only  the  peasants,  but  camels,  asses,  and  even 
fowls  and  dogs  participate.  The  exuberance  of  vegetable  life  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  where  a  favorable  temperature  is  constant,  and 
where  inexhaustible  fertility  is  maintained  by  the  periodical  distribu- 
tion of  new  materials,  accounts  for  the  speed  with  which  wealth  was 
created  and  population  increased.  Four  hundred  date  palms  may  be 
grown  on  one  and  three  quarters  acres  of  land,  each  bearing  a  hundred 
pounds  of  fruit.     From  the  rich  soil  of  the  river  the  lotus  furnished  a 
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nourishing  seed  or  bean,  from  which  the  bread  of  the  common  people 
was  made.  Later  the  thourra,  or  millet,  which  now  yields  to  the  labor 
of  upper  Egypt  a  return  of  two  hundred  and  fort}'  fold,  served  the 
same  purpose.  All  these  plants,  aud  their  modes  of  culture,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  pictures  and  hierogh'phics  which  seem  to  defy  the  effac- 
ing finger  of  time. 

We  also  find  upon  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  earliest  records  of  the 
application  of  machinery  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  We  see  the  plow 
represented,  with  handles  to  guide  it,  j'oked  oxen  harrowing  in  the 
grain,  laborers  hackling  it  upon  an  implement  set  with  sharp  teeth,  and 
herdsmen,  distinguished  from  other  laborers  by  their  dress,  bringing  in 
sheep  and  wool.  In  the  tomb  of  Menophres  at  Saccara,  two  bulls  are 
represented.  The  symbolic  worship  of  the  bull  gave  a  peculiar  sanctity 
to  bovine  animals. 

Not  only  does  picture  writing  reveal  the  condition  of  the  art  of  agri- 
culture, but  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  social  state.  In  a  tomb  at  Erle- 
thya  we  see  a  proprietor  inspecting  his  farm.  Before  him  goes  a  writer 
with  implements;  obsequious  servants  follow  with  stool  and  slippers, 
his  bow  and  quiver.  His  dress  shows  what  manner  of  man  he  was;  he 
wears  a  collar  and  robe,  and  holds  in  his  hand  both  scepter  and  staff. 
Two  iierdsmen  bring  in  cattle,  one  prostrates  himself,  while  the  other 
is  in  the  attitude  of  a  person  reporting  the  condition  of  the  flocks.  Upoa 
the  tablet  is  written,  ''cattle,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two;  rams,  three 
hundred;  goats,  one  thousand  two  hundred;  swine,  one  thousand  five 
hundred."  On  another  tomb  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  sheep  are 
mentioned  as  the  property  of  the  occupant. 

Horticulture  in  all  its  departments  was  also  carried  to  great  perfec- 
tion; the  variety  of  gourds,  cucumbers,  melons,  fruits,  and  vines,  which 
added  to  the  luxury  of  a  vast  population,  is  most  surprising.  Flax  was 
grown  in  abundance,  and  the  modes  of  its  preparation  for  the  spinner 
were  identical  with  those  now  used.  Their  granaries,  of  which  millions 
lined  the  banks  of  the  iS^ile,  are  the  models  of  the  grain  elevators  of  our 
own  time. 

But  in  all  this  creation  of  utilities  man  himself  was  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count. What  remain  to  us  as  monuments  of  a  civilization  falsely  so 
called,  are  but  stupendous  and  convincing  proofs  of  a  revolting  despot- 
ism, based  upon  cruelty  and  upheld  by  superstition.  "  The  very  resources 
which  the  people  had  created  were  turned  against  themselves."  The 
condition  of  the  captive  Israelites  was  that  of  the  toiling  millions  upon 
both  hemispheres,  where  the  accumulation  of  wealth  without  its  disper- 
sion secured  to  the  upper  classes  a  monopoly  of  the  very  sources  of 
power.  National  improvements  are  made  which  are  the  wonder  of 
modern  times,  but  the  masses  of  the  people  received  no  benefit  from 
them.  The  reckless  prodigality  with  which  labor  was  expended  in 
works  of  doubtful  utility  showed  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held.  A 
man  was  of  as  little  account  to  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids  as  is  the 
reef-making  polyp  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  coral  islands. 

What  was  true  of  Egypt  was  equally  true  of  India,  of  Mexico,  and 
Peru,  wherever  the  separation  of  a  nation  into  castes  divided  society 
against  itself,  and  planted  the  seeds  of  its  dissolution  in  the  ignorance 
of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
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CHINA. 

The  notable  exception  which  China  furnishes  to  other  ancient  nations, 
is  due  to  the  fad  that  centuries  ago  she  began  to  organize  and  practi- 
cally develop  the  national  intellect.  She  has  thus  to  a  considerable 
degree  obviated  the  evils  of  caste,  created  a  motive  for  industry  and 
thrift,  and  maintained  herself  in  permanent  j)ro8perity,  while  other 
nationalities  have  melted  away. 

China  owes  her  immense  population  and  wealth  to  the  most  thrifty  and 
skillful  agriculture  practiced  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  except  in  Japan 
and  Holland.  Shoo-Ming,  who  first  substituted  grain  for  raw  meat,  the 
primeval  farmer,  and  the  Emperor  Wanti,  who  took  the  plow  into  his 
own  hand  and  originated  one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  nation,  are 
more  highly  honored  than  those  monarchs  who  aggrandized  the  Empire 
by  the  conquest  of  new  peoples.  One  of  their  sagas,  "  Keep  your  lands 
clean,  manure  them  richl}',  make  your  fields  resemble  a  garden,"  though 
it  has  a  modern  sound  to  us,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Scarcely  any  other 
country  exhibits  such  practical  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  its  prophets 
as  Chisa  gives  to  those  of  Confucius,  whose  laws  regulating  labor  are 
still  carried  into  effect  by  the  Government.  As  the  Government,  i.  e., 
the  Emperor,  is  the  universal  owner  of  land,  the  only  security  the 
laborer  enjoys  with  respect  to  its  possession  is  the  perfection  of  its 
culture.  Though  the  law  allows  him  to  be  dispossessed  at  pleasure, 
custom  continues  it  in  the  same  family  for  many  generations. 

There  is  sound  statesmanship  in  the  proclamation  of  Wan  Choo  Tung, 
Commissioner  of  lievenue  of  the  Nan  Kiang  provinces,  in  the  year  ■ 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  who  desired  to  introduce  the  silk  cul- 
ture into  his  district.  Alter  a  somewhat  exhaustive  lecture  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  industi'y,  he  commands  "  all  our  oflicers  to  assemble  the 
village  gentry  and  elders,  and  let  them  admonish  the  people  and  lay 
down  the  best  rules,  and  let  the  same  be  published  with  descriptive 
plates.  Let  the  father  instruct  his  child,  the  husband  his  wife;  then 
shall  we  see  men  at  the  plow  and  women  at  the  loom;  no  laborer  will 
be  unemployed,  and  no  resource  of  the  soil  be  lost."  Still  higher  patron- 
age is  given  to  this  culture  by  the  Imperial  example.  The  Empress 
must  make  silk  weaving  one  of  her  occupations,  and  to  her  is  committed 
the  homage  due  to  the  god  of  the  silkworm. 

Long  before  the  era  of  European  civilization,  China  appears  to  have 
understood  the  true  relations  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
division  of  labor  led  to  wonderful  results  in  the  perfection  of  manufac- 
tures and  the  extension  of  commerce. 

Marco  Polo  tells  us  that  the  Chinese  have  used  paper  money  since  the 
year  one  hundred  and  nineteen  B.  C.  We  know  they  had  established 
banks,  and  conducted  financial  operations  by  promissory  notes  and  bills 
of  exchange,  at  a  very  earlj-  period. 

Every  practicable  spot  in  China  is  devoted  to  tillage,  which  is  mostly, 
accomplished  by  hand  labor.  Implements  are  few,  light,  and  simple  in. 
construction.  The  le  or  plow  is  of  wood,  with  an  iron  point,  and  is 
drawn  by  a  single  buffalo.  Only  the  edge  of  the  hoe  is  of  iron;  the  har- 
row has  teeth  thickly  set,  and  ten  inches  long,  an  excellent  pulverizer. 
The  bamboo  rake,  used  for  harvesting,  gleaning,  gathering  scraps  of 
manure,  may  be  said  never  to  leave  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  farmer. 
The  bill-hook  or  leen  is  another  instrument,  serving  all  the  purposes  of 
pruning-knife,  scythe,  and  sickle. 
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Six  or  eight  acres  is  a  large  farm.  Divided  by  belts  or  lines  of  care- 
fully tended  grass,  instead  of  fences,  these  garden  farms  present  a  fin- 
ished picture  of  the  highest  cultivation.  Two  and  even  four  crops  are 
obtained  yearly  from  the  same  ground  by  alternating  grain  and  vege- 
tables. Liquid  manure  is  freely  used;  ashes,  oil  cake,  night  soil,  lime 
from  bones  and  oyster  shells,  even  human  hair  from  the  barbers,  is  care- 
fully saved. 

WAGES. 

The  wages  of  the  lowest  description  of  laborers  averages  about  sixty 
cash  (thirty  cents)  per  month,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  from  a 
dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  Artisans,  such  as  carpenters  and  black- 
smiths, receive  five  dollars  a  month,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  cost  of  maintenance. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  and  thirteen  of  our  era,  Tchin-Tsoung  pub- 
lished the  census  of  the  industrial  population,  and  reported  twenty-one 
million  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  not  including  women  or  young  people 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
thirty-two  the  imperial  taxes  were  removed  from  the  tenants  of  farms 
and  placed  upon  the  larger  proprietors;  and  for  the  further  encourage- 
ment of  a  class  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  Empire,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  Governor  of  every  city  or  village  of  a  certain  number  of  inhab- 
itants should  send  to  the  Court  the  name  of  the  most  successful  farmer, 
distinguished  for  good  conduct  and  the  good  will  of  his  neighbors,  for 
frugality,  and  freedom  from  excesses.  This  wise  and  diligent  agricul- 
turist was  thereupon  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  mandarin  of  the  eighth 
order,  by  letters  patent.  He  might  visit  the  Governor,  sit  down  in  his 
presence,  and  drink  tea  with  him.  Eespected  for  the  remainder  of  his 
daj-s,  he  should  receive  the  honorable  funeral  of  a  mandarin  on  his  de- 
cease, and  while  his  name  was  written  on  the  tablets  of  his  ancestors,  it 
would  be  cherished  by  the  Government  as  of  one  who  had  rendered  the 
highest  service  to  his  country. 

JArAX. 

Of  all  countries  Japan  is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  development  of 
her  agricultural  resources.  There  the  agricultural  interest  has  been 
protected  by  the  most  enlightened  conduct  toward  the  producing  classes, 
who  stand  next  in  rank  to  the  defenders  of  the  State.  A  very  interest- 
ing paper  on  this  subject,  contributed  by  Hon.  Horace  Capron  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  shows  that  even  in  wheat  culture  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
large  experience  of  this  thrifty  and  intelligent  people.  The  well  known 
practice  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  dwarfing  plants,  throwing  their 
strength  into  fruit  or  flowers,  at  the  expense  of  wood  or  leaves,  is  ap- 
plied to  wheat,  thus  shortening  and  thickening  the  straw,  increasing  the 
size  of  the  heads,  and  rendering  it  less  liable  to  lodge. 

Japan  is  far  too  tempting  a  subject  to  be  more  than  touched  upon  here. 
If  "  China  is  old,  and  immovably  conservative,"  Japan,  not  younger  in 
years,  but  in  the  spirit  which  welcomes  new  truths  in  science  and  new 
applications  of  these  to  the  arts  of  life,  is  vigorous  with  an  eternal  youth. 

In  Japan  we  have  a  stable  civilization  based  upon  absolutism,  im- 
periled by  the  existence  of  caste,  isolated  for  unknown  centuries  from 
intercourse  with  other  counti'ies,  yet  maintaining  itself  within  narrow 
limits  by  an   almost  universal,  practical  education,  and  the  dignity  ac- 
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corded  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  The  organization  of  the  national 
intellect  is  as  comj)lete,  and  far  more  rational,  than  that  of  China.  That 
Government  may  be  considered  as  having  builded  "better  than  it 
knew,"  which  discriminated  in  favor  of  the  agriculturists  in  respect  to 
educational  privileges,  for  these  classes  are  necessarilj''  the  most  averse 
to  the  changes  in  government.  Political  disturbances  and  agitations, 
like  war,  are  a  constant  thi-eat  to  the  prosperit}^  of  the  farmer,  and  to 
him,  sooner  than  the  representative  of  any  other  class,  may  new  ideas 
be  intrusted  with  safety  to  the  nation. 

Japan  gives  us  the  highest  example  of  national  thrift,  if  the  density 
of  population  in  proportion  to  extent  and  original  excellence  of  ter- 
ritory, is  the  test.  The  surface  is  broken  by  ranges  of  mountains, 
the  coasts  by  bays  and  inlets,  which  render  navigation  dangerous,  and 
the  valuations  of  temperature  are  excessive.  Yet  she  feeds,  clothes, 
shelters,  and  instructs  a  larger  population  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  perfection  of  culture  which  has  enabled  her  to  accomplish  this,  un- 
assisted by  foreign  commerce,  must  be  studied  in  detail  to  be  understood. 
She  has  done  it  mainly  by  the  most  wonderful  economy  of  fertilizing 
materials,  and  the  perservation  of  her  forests. 

RURAL   LIFE   IN    GREECE. 

In  that  charming  book  which  has  woven  the  facts  of  a  nation's  life 
into  a  prose  poem.  President  Felton  says:  "  If  the  Greeks  were  pre- 
eminently a  nation  of  poets  and  artists,  they  were  no  less  preeminently 
a  nation  of  farmers."  Here  for  the  first  time  we  find  the  rural  home. 
The  pictures  which  Homer  gives  us  of  the  scenes  of  rustic  toil  are 
fresh  and  enchanting  as  those  in  the  pages  of  Whittier.  Nor  were  the 
Hellenes  unlike  our  JS'ew  England  forefathers  in  the  virtues  of  thrift, 
and  temperance,  their  proverbial  philosophy,  the  wit  which  goes  "like 
bullet  to  its  mark,"  or  weather  wisdom.  Like  the  American  Indian, 
they  knew  the  time  of  day  by  the  turning  of  the  leaves  and  the  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  flowers.  The  charm  of  Homer  to  the  English  mind 
is  in  the  familiarity'  of  scenes  which  are  depicted  in  his  immortal  lines. 
The  Greek  mind  absorbed  beauty  as  the  Greek  body  took  in  health,  and 
wholeness  (another  word  for  holiness)  from  the  earth  it  loved.  "The 
love  of  rural  life  was  one  of  the  deepest  passions  of  the  Grecian  heart, 
bej'ond  the  realm  of  Arcadia,  real  or  ideal."  Through  the  whole  com- 
pass of  Greek  literature  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  country — the 
murmuring  of  the  bees,  the  rising  sun  smiting  the  earth  with  his  shafts, 
the  rich  meadows,  the  cattle  feeding  in  the  pastures — furnish  images  on 
which  the  city  poets  delight  to  dwell,  and  share  with  the  sea  the 
thoughts  that  move  harmonious  numbers.  The  plains  of  Attica  were 
covered  with  rural  homes,  the  country  was  full  of  little  sanctuaries 
for  the  rural  deities,  nj^mphs,  and  others  who  frequented  them. 

In  the  Greek  classics  we  not  only  find  how  much  the}^  knew  of  agri- 
culture, but  how  little  we  have  improved  upon  their  knowledge.  They 
knew  the  virtues  of  guano,  fish,  and  seaweed  in  the  corn  fields — that 
land  recovered  its  strength  by  lying  fallow,  that  hay  ricks  might  become 
heated  and  burn  up.  Though  the  grain  was  trodden  out  by  cattle  or 
horses  on  the  thrashing  floor,  they  had  invented  the  flail,  and  a  winnow- 
ing machine.  And  well  they  knew  the  value  of  the  potent  juice  of  those 
golden  or  purple  clusters  which  grew  on  every  tree  ana  sunny  wall. 
They  trained  their  grapes  from  tree  to  tree,  making  lofty  arches,  be- 
neath which  the  breezes  could  freely  play,  abundant  currents  of  pure 
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air  being  regarded  us  no  less  essential  to  the  perfect  maturing  of  the 
grape  than  constant  sunshine.  The  art  of  preserving  the  grape  itself 
for  the  use  of  the  table,  either  in  a  fresh  state,  or  as  raisins,  was  every- 
where practiced. 

The  richest  agricultural  and  horticultural  contributions  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  master  minds  of  Greece.  The}'  drew  their  inspira- 
tion directly  from  nature  herself,  and  not  from  what  some  earlier  writer 
hail  said  about  nature.  The  pupil  of  Socratt'S,  the  leader  of  the  immor- 
tal retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  from  his  farm  at  Eiis  wrote:  "Agri- 
culture, for  an  honorable  and  high-minded  man,  is  the  best  of  all  occu- 
pations and  arts  by  which  men  procure  a  living;  for  it  is  a  pursuit  that 
is  most  easy  to  learn  and  most  pleasant  to  practice;  it  puts  the  bodies 
of  men  in  the  fairest  and  most  vigorous  condition,  and  is  far  from  giving 
such  constant  occupation  to  their  minds  as  to  prevent  them  from  attend- 
ing to  the  interests  of  their  friends  or  their  country.  A  man's  home  and 
fireside  are  the  sweetest  of  all  possessions." 

Hesiod's  "  AVorks  and  Days"  are  devoted  to  the  rustic  lore  which, 
embodied  the  experience  then  attained.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  see  how  apt 
those  Yankees  of  the  Orient  were  to  snatch  every  improvement,  every 
new  culture,  from  the  nations  they  conquered,  as  we  read  Homer's  de- 
scription of  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  where  flourished — 

Higli  and  broad  fruit  trees  that  pomegranates  bore; 
Sweet  tigs,  pears,  olives,  and  a  number  more 
Most  useful  plants  did  there  produce  their  store, 
Whose  fruit-  the  hardest  Winters  could  not  kill, 
!Nor  hottest  Summers  wither;  there  was  still 
Fruit  in  his  proper  season,  all  the  year 
Sweet  zephj-r  breathed  upon  them,  blasts  that  were 
Of  varied  tempers;   these  he  made  to  bear 
Kipe  fruits,  these  blossoms,  pear  succeeded  pear, 
Apple  grew  after  apple,  grape  the  grape. 
Fig  after  fig;  time  made  never  rape 
Of  any  dainty  there. 

In  Greece,  also,  we  have  the  first  example  of  public  gardens  created 
by  the  magistrates  for  the  use  of  the  citizens;  and  history  takes  account 
of  the  botanic  garden  founded  by  Tiieophrastus  at  Athens.  Another 
was  created  by  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years  before  Christ. 

It  is  very  pertinent  to  our  subject  to  inquire  hovv  all  this  came  to  be 
changed — to  find  a  reason  for  the  Greece  of  to-day.*  Mr.  Felton 
ascribes  it'to  the  lack  of  a  common  central  government,  to  the  seeds  of 
division  planted  by  the  predominance  of  the  city  over  the  countrj^  to 
extensive  migrations,  and  the  formation  of  rival  confederacies.  All 
these  were,  doubtless,  modifying  causes,  but  we  must  look  upon  the 
Greek  experiment  at  civilization  in  a  broader  light — it  was  one  of  many 
great  experiments  nece.«sary  to  precede  a  conception  of  society  in  which 
the  quality  of  the  units  should  be  of  the  first  importance. 

Plalo  looked  with  distrust  upon  popular  governments.  He  con- 
sidered the  people  little  better  than  a  mob,  and  would  have  subjected 
the  individual  entirely  to  the  State. 

Not  so  Aristotle,  the  father  of  a  rational  polity.  He  maintains  that 
the  legitimate  object  of  government  is  not  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 

*"  Of  Athens  there  remains  only  a  small  castle,  a  hamlet,  undefended  from  foxes  and 
wild  beasts.  Its  people,  once  free,  are  now  under  the  yoke  of  slavery  to  the  crudest 
brutes." — [Nicholas  Goibel,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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few,  nor  to  favor  the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the  rich,  nor  to  encourage 
mere  equality,  nor  to  promote  trade  and  commerce  only,  but  to  make 
good  and  virtuous  citizens,  and  to  promote  happiness.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  can  contribute  most  to  these  results  have  the  best  title  to  a 
share  in  the  government. 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  the  middle,  /.  e.,  the  producing  classes,  who 
are  exempt  alike  from  the  temptations  of  poverty  and  riches,  are  most 
likely  to  be  governed  by  reason. 

]Nor  was  this  great  pr^ictical  philosopher  a  mere  utilitarian.  "The 
most  necessary  and  useful  things,"  he  said,  "are  undertaken  for  the 
sake  of  leading  towards  the  most  beautiful." 

The  military  arm  was  only  valuable  in  preserving  peace.  Labor  was 
valuable  in  securing  leisure  for  the  highest  enjoyments. 

The  decay  of  Greece  began  in  the  tlegradation  of  labor,  through  the 
introduction  of  shivery,  and  the  growth  of  luxur3^  Education,  at  first 
exceedingly  practical,  aiming  at  bodilj^  and  moral,  as  well  as  intellectual, 
perfection,  grew  more  and  more  one  sided,  and  ended  in  speculations 
upon  philosophical  sul)jccts,  mental  gymnastics,  as  profitless  in  their 
relations  to  popular  welfare  as  the  tiieological  dogmas  have  been  which 
have  divided  the  world.  Agriculture  became  moi-e  and  more  subordi- 
nated to  trade  and  commerce.  The  mines  were  all  worked  by  slaves. 
The  ratio  of  the  free  population  to  the  slaves,  who  were  brought  from 
the  shores  of  Asia,  became  as  one  to  three,  and  as  almost  every  eminent 
citizen  was  an  owner  of  from  fifty  to  one  thousand,  we  can  imagine 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  thousand  years  of  Grecian  civilization 
drew  to  its  close. 

ROME. 

Having  shown  that  in  the  free  States  of  Greece  wo  find  the  elements 
of  all  that  is  best  in  societj^,  and  a  recognition  of  the  true  relations  of 
man  and  land,  we  will  turn  to  Eome,  where  civilization  presented  the 
same  phenomena  of  progress  and  decay.  As  in  Greece,  we  find  the 
supreme  power  of  the  State  derived  from  laws  made  by  common  con- 
sent of  the  people,  and  that  the  division  of  land  was  mude  according  to 
families,  I'eserving  a  portion  for  common  use.  The  early  Romans  had 
onlj'  two  arts — War  and  Agriculture.  Every  husbandman  was  also  a 
soldier,  and  as  the  laws  forbade  him  to  sell,  or  alienate  his  land,  the 
growth  of  population  naturally  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  pati'iciau 
class.  The  whole  policy  of  Eoman  war  and  conquest  rested  on  the 
desire  to  extend  their  territory,  and  with  it  the  freeholil  sj'stem,  of  such 
vital  consequence  to  the  State.  The  Eoman  Government  never  lost  a 
foot  of  land;  every  vanquished  nation  was  compelled  to  merge  itself 
into  the  3'eomanry  of  Eome,  or  to  cede  a  third  part  of  its  domain,  which 
was  thereupon  converted  into  Rohian  farms.  It  has  been  well  said,  that 
man}'  nations  have  gained  victories  and  conquests  as  the  Romans  did; 
but  none  have  equaled  them  in  securing  to  the  plowshare  what  was 
won  by  the  sword. 

The  extent  of  a  middle  sized  Roman  farm  was  about  twelve  and  a 
half  acres,  the  chief  crops,  wheat  and  spelt,  wluch  is  even  better  adapted 
than  wheat  to  primitive  cultivation.  Peas,  beans,  and  a  great  variety  of 
vegetables,  were  diligently  cultivated.  The  rearing  of  cattle  for  milk  or 
meat  does  not  appear  to  have  been  practiced  until  later  times.  From 
the  Greeks  they  borrowed  the  culture  of  the  olive,  fig,  and  vine.  The 
farmer  and  his  sous  guided  the  plow,  which  was  drawn   by  the  ox  or 
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cow;  horses,  asses,  and  mules  being  used  onl}' as  beasts  of  burden.     The 
cattle,  geese,  and  swine  were  kept  in  the  agrarium  or  common-  pasture. 

So  perfectly  was  the  plowing  performed,  and  so  closely  were  the  fur- 
rows laid,  that  harrowing  was  dispensed  with  altogether.  The  farmer 
had  many  holidays — going  weekly  to  market  and  keeping  zealously  all 
the  religious  and  fixmily  festivals.  After  the  Winter  sowing,  a  whole 
month  was  considered  a  holiday. 

At  a  very  early  period  there  seems  to  have  been  no  distinction  made 
between  the  rights.of  the  large  or  small  landholder  in  the  common  pas- 
ture, which  was  the  propertj'  of  the  State,  and  not  of  the  community. 
Day  laborers  Avere  common,  but  there  were  few  slaves,  and  as  these 
were  of  the  same  blood  and  race,  captives  from  Etrurian  or  Volsciaa 
neighborhoods,  they  were  permitted  and  doubtless  encouraged  to  work 
out  their  freedom. 

A  careful  reading  of  Roman  history,  especiall}'  that  jDart  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  division  of  society  into  two  great  classes,  patricians  and 
plebians,  the  differences  that  arose  about  the  use  of  the  common  ])asture, 
the  concentration  of  land  and  capital  into  fewer  hands,  dispossessing  the 
small  farmers  and  cultivating  estates  with  rural  slaves,  is  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  modern  Europe. 

in  the  sixth  centurj-  (Eoman  era)  Iloman  husbandry  consisted  in  the- 
management  either  of  the  large  estates  of  the  aristocracy,  or  of  the  pas- 
turage, i.  e.,  of  the  public  or  common  lands,  or  in  the  tillage  of  petty 
holdings.  Mommsen  says,  "the  wh^le  system  was  pervaded  by  tho  un- 
scrupulousness  characteristic  of  the  power  of  capital.  Slaves  and  cattle 
were  now  placed  on  the  same  level;  they  were  fed  as  long  as  they  could 
work,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  and  sold  when  they  were  worn  out,  as  a 
matter  of  economy  also."  One  of  Cato's  maxims  was  that  a  slave  must 
either  work  or  sleep,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  attach  the  slaves 
to  their  estate  or  to  their  master  b}' any  bond  of  human  sympathj*.  The 
abject  position  of  the  practical  husbandman,  not  enslaved,  is  further 
shown  in  Cato's  description  of  what  a  steward  ought  to  be. 

"He  is  the  first  to  rise  and  the  last  to  go  to  bed;  he  is  strict  in  deal- 
ing with  himself  as  well  as  with  those  under  him,  especially  his  stew- 
ardess; is  careful  of  his  slaves  and  oxen;  is  alwaj^s  at  home;  never 
borrows  nor  lends;  makes  no  visits  and  gives  no  entertainments;  troubles 
himself  about  no  worship  save  of  the  gods  of  the  hearth  and  field;  leaves 
all  dealings  with  the  gods  and  with  men  to  his  master;  he  modestly 
meets  that  master  faithfully  and  simpl}',  and  conforms  to  his  instruc- 
tions." By  this  time,  such  of  the  yeomanry  as  were  not  swallowed  up 
by  capital  held  small  parcels  of  land,  and  were  generally  so  poor  that 
the  hoe  was  substituted  for  the  plow  in  their  labors.  The  farmers  were 
irretrievably  ruined,  and  the  more  so  that  they  gradually  lost  the  moral 
tone  and  frugal  habits  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic.  The  other 
branches  of  industrial  arts  were  undeveloped,  the  force  and  energy  of 
the  population  being  consumed  in  war  and  commerce. 

From  the  third  to  the  fifth  century  of  the  Eoman  era  capital  had 
waged  its  warfare  against  labor  b}""  withdrawing  in  the  form  of  interest 
on  debt  the  revenues  of  the  soil  from  the' working  farmers,  and  trans- 
ferring the  capital  thence  derived  to  the  field  of  mercantile  activity 
opened  up  by  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  was  no  longer 
an  agricultural  class  among  the  citizens,  and  though  a  high  and  even  an 
improved  culture  was  maintained,  it  vvas  simply  the  application  of  the 
capitalist  system  to  the  pi'oduce  of  the  soil.  Cato,  who  regarded  him- 
Bclf  as  a  reformer,  and  had  declared  that  farmers  made  the  bravest  men 
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and  the  best  soldiers,  states  that  Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  (Roman) 
century,  was  far  weaker  in  population  than  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and 
DO  longer  able  to  furnish  its  former  war  levies. 

The  half  savage  herdsman  who  confronts  the  traveler  in  the  Roman 
Campagna,  is  an  unconscious  witness  of  the  estimation  which  noble  and 
aristocratic  Rome  placed  upon  her  citizen  farmers  while  the  nation  was 
shaping  itself.  '-'She  did  not  exactly  desire  their  destruction,  but  al- 
lowed it  to  run  its  cotirse,  and  so  desolation  advanced  with  gigantic 
steps  over  the  flourishing  land  of  Italj',  where  countless  numbers  of  free 
men  had  lately  rejoiced  in  well-earned  prosperity." 

GERMANY. 

The  development  of  agriculture  among  the  Germans  was  retarded  by 
the  mililaiy  spirit  which  distinguished  them,  and  by  a  policy  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  pursued  b}^  the  Romans.  The  Germans  returned  the 
lands  to  the  people  they  conquered  on  condition  of  receiving  military 
assistance,  and  required  of  their  tributaries  that  one  half  the  population 
should  alternately  fight  and  till  the  soil.  The  feudal  system  arose  ia 
their  dislike  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  was  entirely  subversive  of  the 
freehold  or  allodial  rights  essential  to  their  successful  prosecution,  and 
although  these  rights  were  preserved  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and 
France,  the  tendency  to  vassalage  was  almost  irresistible.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  other  security  in  those  distracted  times  either  for  life  or  prop- 
erty', and  the  oath  of  fealty  exacted  from  the  peasant  by  the  lord,  was 
required  of  the  lord  himself  to  the  next  higher  in  authority,  and  so  on 
until  it  rested  at  the  throne,  thus  diminishing  in  all  classes  the  sense  of 
degradation. 

Below  the  monarch  in  the  long  procession  of  nobilitj^  came,  first,  the 
Earls  Palatine,  then  simple  Earls,  then  companions  in  Germany  corre- 
sponding to  the  Thanes  of  England,  then  the  ceorls  or  tenants,  and  lastly 
the  shives  or  villains  who  tilled  the  soil.  These  aristocratic  distinctions 
were  engrafted  upon  Great  Britain,  with  other  Teutonic  customs,  during 
the  Saxon  ascendency. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Agriculture  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Gauls,  one  hundred 
3"ears  before  the  Roman  invasion.  The  division  of  land  followed  the 
Roman  custom,  i.  e.,  it  was  divided  into  ''hides,"  a  hide  being  about  as 
much  as  could  be  cultivated  with  a  single  plow,  or  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres.  No  man  was  allowed  to  guide  a  plow  who 
could  not  construct  one.  To  reclaim  land  gave  the  use  of  it  for  five 
•years.  Just  at  this  period  the  Saxon  distinction  between  folks  land,  or 
the  property  belonging  to  the  Slate  and  tlie  people  at  large,  and  bocland, 
or  private  properly,  begins  distinctly  to  appear;  also,  the  system  of 
rentals.  According  to  the  law  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons  in  the 
eighth  century,  a  hide  of  plow  laud  23iii<I  the  following  rent,  viz:  ten 
casks  of  honey;  three  hundred  loaves  of  bread;  twelve  casks  of  strong 
ale;  thirty  casks  of  small  ale;  two  oxen;  ten  wedders;  ten  geese;, 
twenty  hens;  ten  cheeses;  one  cask  of  butter;  five  salmon;  twenty 
loads  of  forage;  and  one  hundred  eels. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  we  hear  complaints  that  arable  lands 
were  exhausted  of  their  natural  fertility,  and  three  fourths  of  that  which 
was  susceptible  of  cultivation  was  devoted  to  pasturage.' 

Known  in  law  as  a  churl  or  hind,  the  English  farmer  earned  his  black 
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and  bitter  bread,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  with  little  motive  for  self- 
improvement  or  that  of  his  lands.  The  plowman,  shepherd,  and  swine- 
herd belonged  to  the  soil,  and  fishermen  were  rented  and  sold  with  the 
fisheries  where  they  were  employed.  The  cottager's  house  was  a  thatch 
covered  hut,  chinked  with  mud  or  clay,  without  chimney,  window,  or 
floor.  A  hide  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  swung  like  a  hammock,  served 
him  for  a  bed;  there  were  no  mills  except  those  operated  by  hand.  He 
was  his  own  tailor,  tanner,  and  clothier.  The  kit  of  a  blacksmith  con- 
sisted of  four  pieces;  a  carpenter's  of  six.  There  was  no  division  of 
labor.  The  plow,  a  pick,  a  clod  breaker,  spades,  sickles,  and  baskets  for 
winnowing  grain,  comprised  the  list  of  agricultural  implements; 

The  allowance  of  the  laborer  was  two  heri'ings  a  day,  a  loaf  of  wheat 
or  barlej'  bread,  and  milk  from  the  manor  house,  with  which  to  make  his 
cheese. 

Twenty  years  after  the  accession  of  William,  the  Conquerer,  nearly 
the  w^hole  territorj'  of  England  had  been  wrested  from  its  original  pro- 
prietors and  given  away,  making  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation even  worse  than  before.  Still  the  art  of  agriculture  progressed, 
thanks  to  the  Monks,  and  the  proportion  of  freeman  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  for  handicrafts  which  required  intelligence  and 
skill.  By  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  forty-eight  "  mys- 
teries of  labor,"  as  the  various  emploj'ments  of  saddlers,  brewers, 
masons,  etc.,  were  called,  had  been  established  in  London  and  were 
strongly  organized  into  guilds  and  fraternities.  But  the  laws  strictly 
forbade  the  teaching  of  any  mystery  to  a  husbandman  or  the  son  of  a 
husbandman.  The  mechanics  having  achieved  an  acknowledged  politi- 
cal position  as  free  subjects  of  the  Crown,  the  agricultural  serts  showed 
signs  of  following  their  example.  A  statute  of  the  First  Eichard  (thir- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-seven)  is  made  "at  the  grievous  complaint  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the  realm,  that  in  many  parts  the  villains 
who  owe  services  and  customs  to  said  Lords  have  of  late  and  do  daily 
"withdraw  their  services,  and  afiirra  them  to  be  utterlj^  discharged  of  all 
manner  of  servage,  due  as  well  of  their  body  as  of  their  said  tenures,  and 
will  not  sutfer  any  distress  or  other  justice  to  be  made  upon  tiiera,  and 
which  more  is,  gather  themselves  in  great  routs,  and  agree  by  such  con- 
federacy that  every  one  shall  aid  the  other  to  resist  their  Lords  with 
the  strong  hand." 

The  memorable  request  of  such  a  confederacy,  headed  by  Wat  Tyler, 
"for  the  abolition  of  slavery  for  themselves  and  their  cliildren  forever, 
for  the  reduction  of  rent,  and  the  privilege  of  buying  like  other  men  in 
fairs  and  markets,"  resulted  in  the  addition  of  insult  to  the  injuries  of 
this  long-suftering  class.  "Eustics  ye  have  been,  and  are,"  the  King 
told  them,  "  and  in  bondage  ye  shall  yet  remain — not  such  as  ye  have 
heretofore  known,  but  in  a  condition  incomparably  more  vile."  From 
that  time  it  was  enacted  that  all  persons  who  had  been  employed  in 
any  labor  or  service  of  husbandry  until  the  age' of  twelve,  should  from 
henceforth  abide  at  the  same  labor,  and  be  incapable  of  being  put  to 
anj*  other  business. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  irrational  discrimination  exercised  towards 
agricultural  industrj-,  were  not  confined  to  the  farming  class,  nor  to 
England  alone.  Tenancj''  at  will  and  tenant  rights  are  more  serious 
matters  for  English  statesmanship  to  deal  with  now  than  thej'  were 
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before  the  Great  Charter  secured  personal  rights  and  a  trial  by  jury  to 
every  freeman  born  upon  English  soil. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  the  population  of  England  was 
supposed  to  be  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  roll  of  land  owners  num- 
bered over  forty-five  thousand.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one, 
with  a  population  of  twenty  millions,  the  number  of  land  owners  is 
reduced  to  thirty  thousand,  and  every  twentieth  man  is  a  pauper.  In 
Ireland,  just  before  the  famine,  the  rural  population  amounted  to  twen- 
ty-five for  every  hundred  acres;  in  France,  at  the  same  period,  to  six- 
teen; in  England,  to  twelve,  and  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands,  to  five.  Land 
monopoly  had  driven  two  millions  of  agricultural  laborers  out  of  Great 
Britain.  The  English  farm  laborer  has  been  cheated  of  his  manhood: 
First,  by  a  monopoly  of  government,  which,  by  withholding  the  ballot, 
kept  him  in  a  servile  condition;  second,  by  monopoly  of  land,  which 
destroyed  the  highest  motive  for  industry,  viz:  the  improvement  of 
his  condition,  and  the  attainment  of  a  permanent  home;  and  third,  a 
monopoly  of  education. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  an  English  statesman  was  asked 
if  something  could  not  be  done  to  check  the  stream  of  emigration  from 
Ireland  setting  toward  America.  "  Not  while  middlemen  hold  all  the 
land  as  agents  of  the  aristocracy,  and  get  all  the  profits,"  was  the 
significant  reply. 

Professor  I.  Thorold  Eogers  has  given  us  a  history  of  British  agri- 
culture from  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-nine  to  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-three.  He  shows,  from  carefully  collected  data,  how  gradually 
the  emancipation  of  the  agricultural  classes  took  place,  the  aristocracy 
were  eating  each  other  up  with  expensive  wars,  and  the  extravagance 
of  Courts;  how  the  yeomanry  lost  ground  during  the  Reformation, 
what  was  their  Golden  Age,  and  that  the  English  peasant  is  again  be- 
coming a  serf,  and  the  yeomanry  disappearing  in  the  absorption  of 
nearly  all  the  land  by  a  small  number  of  great  proprietors. 
I  If  the  end  of  labor,  and  of  wealth  created  by  labor,  is  man  himself, 
the  civilization  of  England  finds  a  j^arallel  in  that  of  Eome,  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  Its  agriculture,  successful  and  wonderful  in  its  results 
during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  is  an  exhibition  of  the  power  of  cap- 
ital applied  to  land.  The  development  of  agricultural  wealth,  and  of 
civilization  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Australia,  is  an  exhibition  of 
the  power  of  manhood  similarly  applied. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  agricultural  labor  in  England  has  been 
slower  than  in  other  countries.  In  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
the  haymaker  got  two  and  one  half  j^ence  an  acre;  two  and  one 
quarter  jDence  in  fourteen  hundred,  with  board;  women  laborers  eight 
pence  and  fed  themselves.  The  price  for  washing  and  shearing  sheep 
was  a  penny  a  score,  in  twenty  years  sixteen  were  sheared  for  a  penny, 
then  ten,  and  finally  eight.  We  read  of  one  farmer  at  about  the  year 
fifteen  hundred  who  gave  his  women  shearers  one  and  one  half  pence  a 
day  and  fed  them.  And  yet,  Joseph  Arch  tells  us  that  agricultural 
labor,  all  things  considered,  fared  better  then  than  now. 

The  price  of  meat  and  dairy  products  in  England  makes  cattle  raising 
more  profitable  than  grain.  Some  one  has  said,  and  it  is  very  near  the 
truth,  that  a  failure  of  the  turnip  crop  for  two  years  would  bankrupt 
England.  Agriculture  is,  therefore,  growing  in  importance  hourly,  and 
so  are  all  questions  involved  in  the  feeding  of  that  vast  and  rapidlj^  in- 
creasing population.  England  is  increasing  her  acreage  as  fast  as  she 
can,  by  reclamation,  and  reducing  her  pasturage.     The  culture  of  sain- 
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foin,  a  crop  good  for  six  or  seven  years,  has  proved  advantageous;  also, 
of  buckwheat  for  fodder. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  nine  million  acres  were  cultivated; 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  thirty-six  million  one  hundred  thou- 
sand" one  hundred  and  fifty-three;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
forty-six  million  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy;  of  which  eleven  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand and  fifty-three  acres  were  devoted  to  wheat  culture.  How  far  that 
goes  in  feeding  the  English  millions  is  best  seen  by  a  statement  of  the 
imports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  United  States  for  the  last  fifteen 
years: 


Tear. 


1856. 

1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
]861, 
1862. 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 
1867, 
186S, 
1870, 


5,542,983 

2,819,934 

2,567,991 

159,926 

6,479,339 

10,866,891 

16,140,670 

8,704,401 

7,895,015 

1,177,618 

635239 

4,188,013 

5,908,149 

12,372,176 


2,892,518 

1,464,867 

1,764,795 

216,462 

2,254,322 

3.794,865 

4,449,534 

2,531,822 

1,745,933 

256,769 

280,792 

722,976 

676,192 

2,154,751 


SCOTLAND. 


Of  Scotch  farming,  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  made  great  advances  in 
the  last  centurj^,  chiefly  from  the  superior  education  of  the  agricultui*al 
class.  So  great  have  been  the  agricultural  improvements  that  it  is  said 
the  climate  is  already  perceptibly  ameliorated,  the  Winters  commencing 
a  month  later  and  the  snow  disappearing  a  month  earlier.  Until  the 
breaking  up  of  the  clans  and  the  large  consequent  emigration  of  the 
Highlanders  to  Canada,  there  was  no  husbandry  in  Scotland  worth}'  of 
the  name.  It  now  produces  the  finest  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  farms  range  from  fifty  to  a  thousand  acres;  the  latter,  however,  is 
exceptionally  large.  One  fifth  of  the  cereal  crops  are  oats.  The  breed- 
ing of  pedigree  cattle  and  sheep  commands  the  attention  of  the  best 
Scotch  farmers.  The  condition  of  farm  laborers  is  far  superior  to  that 
in  England,  and  rural  economy  better  understood. 

Mr.  W.  Little,  in  a  treatise  on  the  technical  education  of  farmers, 
says:  "The  success  to  which  British  farming  has  arrived  is  owing  to 
mechanical  rather  than  scientific  causes.  Drainage,  steam  culture,  and 
a  liberal  use  of  capital,  we  have  tried;  but  now  chemistry,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  artificial  manures,  is  taking  such  a  prominent  position,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  our  farmers  should  be  educated,  should  have 
such  a  general  knowledge  of  science,  as  will  serve  them  in  their  labors." 
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FRANCE. 

French  agriculture,  like  lliat  of  England,  proves  that  industry  requires 
freedom  for  its  success.  In  lectures  upon  special  cultures  I  have  given 
the  history  of  several  movements,  experimental  and  educational,  which 
have  been  of  immense  importance  to  the  nation;  but  the  want  of  land 
is  the  great  want  of  the  French  farmer.  Small  farming  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Nord  is  carried  on  to  excess,  "even  to  misfortune,"  accord- 
ing to  French  authorities.  In  spite  of  the  devoloiDments  of  manufactures, 
the  poj^ulation  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  and  a  half  acres,  or 
greater  than  in  any  eountrj^  except  China.  France  produces  almost  as 
much  wheat  as  the  United  States,  upon  a  territory  not  larger  than 
Texas. 

HOLLAND. 

It  is  in  that  country,  "redeemed  by  weeds  from  the  dominion  of  the 
sea,"  tliat  we  find  the  laborer  and  the  land  enjoying  the  highest  pros- 
perity. There  is  no  waste  land  in  the  lovv  countries,  and  no  waste  of 
human  power.  Iteereation  with  this  frugal  people  is  not  so  much  rest 
as  a  change  of  occujiation,  and  while  neither  art  or  any  higher  culture 
is  neglected,  there  is  no  subordination  of  the  useful  to  these  ends. 

Deep  tillage  is  the  characteristic  of  husbandry  in  the  low  countries, 
and  tlie  most  perfect  adjustment  of  the  system  of  rotation  to  the  special 
conditions  of  the  soil.  "No  manure,  no  coin;  no  coin,  no  commerce," 
has  been  on  the  lips  of  the  Fleming  for  generations.  The  following 
table  shows  the  diversity  of  products  which  would  be  obtained  from  ono 
thousand  acres: 


Products. 


Acres 


Cereals  and  farm  crops 

Alimentary  roots 

Man ufacturi ng  plants 

Legumes,  jDears,  beans,  vetches,  etc 

Fodder  plants 

Prairie  land 

Fallow 

Garden  s 

Wood 

Waste  (at  rest  or  periodically  cultivated) 

Total 


387.34 

50.66 

25.22 

26.38 

59.83 

139.19 

31.08 

19.17 

186.58 

124.55 

1,000.00 


A  great  deal  of  machinery  is  used  by  the  large  farmers.  Tanks  for 
the  collection  of  the  night  soil  are  seen  along  the  roadsides,  parings  of 
turf;  animal  droppings  are  carefully  gathered  and  composted.  Liquid 
manure  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  weeds.  A  hectare 
is  frequently  treated  with  fiftj'one  hundredths  hectolitres,  especially  for 
tobacco.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  enormous  crops  which  are  obtained. 
Dung  pits  are  made  for  the  excrements  of  cattle.     Ammoniacal  fertil- 
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izers  are  so  perfectly  saved  that  the  stables  are  fresh  and  sweet  as  a 
Flemish  kitchen;  and  besides  all  these  natural  resources,  manure  is 
manufactured  in  great  quantities.  The  commonest  way  is  to  add  sul- 
phate of  iron  to  animal  manures  at  the  rate  of  one  kilo  of  the  sulphate 
dissolved  in  twent}^  pints  of  water  to  the  manure  of  twenty  head  of 
cattle.  Cattle  abound.  The  introduction  of  Durham  cattle  added  one 
third  to  the  value  of  this  kind  of  stock;  but  other  breeds  are  used. 

The  rotation  jjracticed  in  Flemish  husbandry  is  as  follows:  1,  pota- 
toes; 2,  rye,  with  carrots;  3,  flax;  4,  rye;  5,  turnips;  6,  oats.  This  is 
for  a  poor,  sandy  ^oil.  For  the  best  soils:  1,  tobacco;  2,  colza;  3,  wheat, 
with  clover;  4,  clover;  5,  rye;  6,  oats;  7,  flax;  8,  turnips.  We  have 
here  the  great  principles  of  successful  farming  admirably  illustrated — 
rotation,  fine  tillage,  high  manuring.  Even  flax  growing,  considered  in 
England  an  exhausting  crop,  is  made  beneficial  to  the  soil  of  Flanders, 
and  gives  an  average  crop  of  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  hundred  weight 
to  the  acre.  Between  Ghent  and  Antwerp  a  cow  is  kept  for  every  three 
acres  of  land.  The  beet-root  is  of  immense  value  to  Holland,  and  also 
to  France  and  German3^,  in  supporting  their  cattle  and  in  giving  addi- 
tional value  to  the  manure. 

The  agriculture  of  Germany  is  rapidly  becoming  perfected  through 
the  ample  provisions  for  agricultural  education.  The  study  of  the  de- 
tails of  experimental  farming  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  now  in 
Eussia,  should  be  a  part  of  the  training  of  every  American  farmer.  In 
no  European  country  can  the  time-honored  privileges  of  class  give  way 
to  the  necessities  and  claims  of  agricultural  labor  without  a  conflict, 
while  in  America,  free  lands,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  free  education, 
offer  to  it  a  prospect  as  boundless  as  it  is  inspiring.  As  every  narrow 
sentiment  of  nationality  is  here  becoming  lost  and  merged  in  the  more 
exalted  sense  of  humanity,  so  the  distinctions  of  class,  and  the  jealousies 
between  capital  and  labor,  will  lose  themselves  in  an  equality  of  educa- 
tion and  the  application  of  science  to  the  laws  of  individual,  social,  and 
national  lile. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO    IN    CALIFORNIA. 


OULTUEE  OF  THE   PLAISTT  AND   OUPJIsra   OF 

THE    LEAF. 


[written  for  THK  SACRAMENTO  RECORD,   BT  A  PRACTICAL  TOBACCO  PLANTER.] 


The  failures  in  making  tobacco  a  profitable  crop  iri  California  have 
been  due  primarily  to  the  failure  to  cure  the  leaf  successfully  after  the 
crop  had  been  grown.  There  are  thousands  of  men  in  California  from 
all  the  tobacco-growing  States — thousands  of  them  practical  planters. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  many  individuals  among  these  have  em- 
barked more  or  less  extensively  in  the  enterprise  of  tobacco  planting. 
There  has  been  no  failure  in  raising  the  crop — in  securing,  indeed,  a 
heavy  yield.  But  there  has  been  difficulty  in  curing  the  leaf  to  a  mer- 
chantable quality  and  condition.  The  sources  of  this  difficulty  have 
Iain,  not  in  the  properties  of  the  leaf  itself,  but  in  the  arid,  desiccating 
atmosphere  of  a  California  Autumn.  This  tended  to  remove  from  ,the' 
leaf  all  its  moisture  before  sufficient  time  elapsed  for  the  decomposition  of' 
the  green  coloring  matter  {chlorophyl),  the  partial  conversion  of  the' 
starch  into  gum  and  sugar — the  changes,  in  short,  that  in  a  moiste?' 
atmosphere  take  place  naturally  in  the  plant  after  it  is  cut  and  befor,©.iii 
is  dried.  These  are  the  changes  that  constitute  "curing,"  as  distin- 
guished from  merely  "  drying  up."  The  successful  culture  of  tobacco, 
in  California  required  that  a  method  shoiild  be  worked  out  that  would, 
sufficiently  promote  these  changes  among  th6  elements  of  the  leaf,  withiui 
the  comparatively  brief  period  during  which  it  is  able  to  retain  sufficient, 
moisture  and  vitality  to  admit  of  their  taking  place  at  all.  None  so.  well 
as  old  planters  will  perceive  that  the  sole  obstacle  to  successful  tobacco- 
culture  is  encountered  after  cutting,  for  none  so  well  as  they  kno"^  .the- 
hardiness  of  the  plant  and  the  trusty  generosity  with  which  it  repays, 
honest  and  painstaking  cultivation.  The  wide  range  over  which  the 
plant  is  grown  in  the  United  States  ought  sufficiently  to  assure  even  the- 
unsophisticated,  that  there  is  nothing  in  its  own  nature  to  exclade  it. 
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from  the  soils  and  climate  of  California.  From  Wisconsin  to  Florida, 
and  from  Missouri  to  Connecticut,  it  is  a  staple  subject  of  husbandry. 
On  the  continents  of  Euro])e,  Asia,  Australia,  and  South  America,  in  the 
islands  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  it  is  grown  of  different  qualities, 
cultivated  by  widely  different  methods,  and  cured  by  ver}'  various  treat- 
ment. Even  the  inferior  article  raised  next  door  to  us,  in  Mexico,  pays 
its  way.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  on  the  face  of  the  proposition,  that  the 
crop  ought  to  be  one  of  the  staples  of  Californian  and  Oi'cgonian  pro- 
duction. Old  planters,  at  least,  know  that  where  Indian  corn  will  grow, 
tobacco  will  grow.  The  force  of  this  consideration  has  no  doubt  had  its 
weight  in  the  series  of  attempts  heretofore  made  in  so  many  different 
localities  in  California,  to  produce  good  tobacco.  Yuba,  Placer,  Stanis- 
laus, Merced,  Tulare,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Alameda,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles  have  all,  within 
the  recollection  of  this  writer,  contributed  their  experience — generally 
an  unsatisfactory  one — toward  the  common  fund  of  knowledge,  and  no 
doubt  a  numbev  of  other  localities  ought  to  be  added  to  the  above  list. 
This  series  of  nearly  uninterrupted  failures  has  left  in  each  locality  its 
legacy  of  discouragement;  more  especially  has  it  tended  to  confirm  old 
tobacco  growers  in  the  belief  that  the  crop  cannot  be  made  to  succeed 
in  California,  because  they  have  seen  that  the  methods  followed  were 
approved  ones — that  the  lack  of  success  was  not  to  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  inexperience,  but  rather  of  experience.  It  is  to  such  old 
planters  that  this  paper  is,  in  part,  addressed.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  so  point  out  the  diff'erence  between  the  new  methods  and  the  old, 
together  with  reasons  for  each  departure,  as  to  command  the  assent  of 
their  judgments  to  the  propriety  of  the  changes.  At  the  same  time 
directions  will  be  given  for  the  culture  of  the  crop  and  its  management 
during  curing,  so  full  and  minute  that  the  farmer  who  has  never  seen  a 
tobacco  plant  need  not  make  a  I'ailure  should  he  attempt  the  crop.  To 
the  first  named,  some  of  these  directions  may  seem  needless  and  tedious; 
to  the  second,  the  remarks  upon  old  methods  may  appear  only  confusing 
and  out  of  place;  but  if  each  will  have  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  other, 
and  the  obligation  that  rests  on  the  writer  to  attempt  to  satisfy  those 
needs  as  to  both,  the  length  of  this  essay  will  not  probabl}^  be  found  to 
exceed  the  limits  required  for  its  best  usefulness.  Some  remarks  in 
elucidation  of  California  husbandry,  its  methods,  and  the  reasons  for 
tiiem,  will  doubtless  be  found  superfluous  by  our  experienced  farmers, 
which  may  yet  be  useful  to  new  comers. 


THE    SOIL. 

QUALITY   OF   THE    SOIL. 

The  soil  for  tobacco  must  be  a  loam.  I  have  said  that  the  plant  will 
grow  wherever  Indian  corn  will;  there  may  be  some  localities  in  the 
mountains  of  California,  or  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where 
the  season  between  the  killing  frosts  of  Spring,  and  those  of  Autumn, 
may  be  too  short  to  mature  tobacco,  notwithstanding  that  they  may 
admit  the  cultivation  of  corn.  Independent  of  this  consideration,  it 
may  be  said,  in  general,  that  good  corn  land  may  be  expected  to  bring 
a  satisfactory  crop.  It  should  bo  a  piece  of  fairly  warm  loam,  with 
sand  enough  to  work  free  to  the  plow.  As  will  be  8e,Mi  later  on,  the 
tobacco  may  be  cured  in  the  field  without  shelter.     It  is  needful,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  caring  shouM  be  complete  before  the  rains.  To  attain 
this,  it  is  needful  that  cutting-  shouhl  have  begun,  as  a  rule,  before  the 
middle  of  August.  But  in  order  that  the  plants  may  bo  sufficiently 
matured  for  cutting  at  this  time,  j)lanting  ought  to  have  been  con- 
cluded by  the  middle  of  May,  tmd  as  much  sooner  as  practicable. 
Thei'efore,  planting  ought  to  begin  (for  Central  California)  with  the 
month  of  April,  and  in  March,  if  possible.  Further  south,  as  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Tulare,  all  tobacco  work  may  be  undertaken  from  one  to 
two  months  earlier.  But  at  this  date,  only  a  "  warm "  piece  of  land 
will,  in  general,  be  in  fit  condition  to  plant  on.  On  "  cold "  'land, 
though  the  plants  may  start,  they  will  not  be  apt  to  begin  making 
much  growth  before  June.  Then  September  may  be  well  advanced 
before  the  crop  is  cut.  If  now  it  be  hung  to  cure  in  the  field,  the  odds 
are  that  it  will  be  caught  in  one  or  two  heavy  rains  before  it  can  be 
stri])ped  and  housed.  These  will  darken  the  colors — even  if  they  do 
not  spot  and  mold  the  leaves.  The  result  is  a  rapid  reduction  in  their 
value.  And  while  good  tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  that 
is  raised,  poor  tobacco  may  be  quite  the  reverse.  Bearing  these  needs 
of  the  case  in  mind,  the  judicious  farmer  will  decide  only  at  the  last 
moment  in  the  Spring  whether  or  not  he  will  set  out  tobacco  on  the 
land' that  he  may  have  jn'oposed  for  it.  Should  the  season  be  a  late 
one,  ami  his  land,  after  all,  wet  and  cold,  he  niay  think  better  to  seed 
it  to  some  other  crop.  It  vvill  bring  a  I'ousing  crop  of  anything  else 
after  having  been  tilled  as  I  shall  describe  for  tobacco.  But  when  the 
season  opens  with  no  special  rigor,  and  this  land  has  been  duly  put  in 
condition,  let  him  plant  with  confidence.  He  is  working  in  a  surer 
plant  than  wheat,  or  beans,  or  potatoes,  or  an}'  other  crop  I  know  of 

As  to  the  eff"ect  of  tobacco  in  "  exhausting"  land:  an  impression  pre- 
vails that  land  cropped  to  tobacco  is  worn  out  in  a  few  j^ears.  This 
belief  is  based,  no  doubt,  'on  the  notorious  fact  that  extensive  tracts 
have  been  worn  out  in  the  older  tobacco-growing  States,  and  confirmed, 
perhaps,  by  the  circumstance  of  ('onnecticut  growers  expending  large 
sums  annually — ranging  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre — 
on  manures  for  their  tol)acco  lauds.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Virginia  and  Maryland  lands  lasted  near  a  century  before  they 
did  wear  out;  that  the  generation  has  not  3'et  wholly  passed  awa}^  that 
introduced  the  system  of  rotating  crops  on  tobacco  lands;  that  during 
the  three  or  four  generations  preceding,  the  lands  were  cropped  to 
tobacco  without  rest;  that  the  Connecticut  tobacco  lands  were  already 
old  when  first  cultivated  to  that  crop,  and  then  required  manuring  to 
produce  good  crops  of  anything.  That  it  is  only  within  the  present 
generation  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  apply  manures  exten- 
sively on  the  tobacco  lands  of  Cuba.  That  the  extensive  tobacco-grow- 
ing operations  long  conducted  in  Ohio,  with  judicious  rotation,  have 
not  yet  impaired  the  quality  of-  those  lands.  Finally,  I  may  state,  that 
there  is  a  small  field  near  Cilroy,  in  Santa  Clara  County,  that  has  been 
cropped  to  tobacco  for  thirteen  years,  and  still  turns  off  as  luxuriant 
crops  as  at  the  first.  Some  of  the  most  available  lands  for  tobacco  in 
California  are  subject  to  overflow,  which  deposits  on  them  a  fine  slime 
that  is  in  itself  the  perfection  of  manure.  So  l«ng  as  these  lands 
continue  to  be  thus  renewed,  they  will  probably  bo  proof  against  ex- 
haustion by  tobacco,  or  an}-  other  crop.  It  is,  of  coui'se,  true  that 
tobacco  is  to  be  accounted  among  the  "exhausting"  crops;  but  the  terror 
in  which  it  is  held  by  some  who  are  unfaniiliar  with  its  culture,  is  not 
warranted  by  facts.     Tobacco  gives  a  good  rotation  for  wheat,  and  may 
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often  do  well  on  lands  that  have  been  weakened  by  repeated  wheat 
culture.  The  excejjtion  to  this  statement  should  be  when  the  lands 
have  been  exhausted  of  their  stalk-forming  food  as  well  as  of  the  parti- 
cular elements  required  to  mature  the  seeds  of  the  wheat  plant.  On 
lands  where  wheat  or  barley  tends  to  run  to  straw,  and  which  are  suit- 
able for  tobacco,  this  crop  alternating  with  the  grain,  should  improve 
the  outturn  of  the  latter. 

PROTECTION. 

The  land,  too,  must  not  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  Califor- 
nia Summer  winds.  The  tobacco  leaves,  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches 
long  and  noarlj"  half  as  man}'  wide,  brittle  of  stem  and  tender  of  web, 
jjresent  a  great  superficies  to  the  wind,  and  a  single  norther  may  thrash 
out  the  leaves  of  a  handsome  crop — tearing  the  edges  to  rags,  snapping 
the  stems  so  that  all  that  part  of  the  leaf  beyond  the  fracture  withers 
away,  and  reducing  the  value  of  the  whole  stand  in  a  serious  way.  A 
belt  of  wood  or  of  hills  to  windward,  is  sufficient  to  avert  this  source 
of  loss. 

PEEPAKING  THE  LAND.  .    • 

FIRST   PLOWING. 

As  early  in  the  season  as  practicable,  the  land  should  be  plowed  to  a 
depth  of  twelve  inches,  i.  e.,  the  jjIow  should  make  a  clean  cut  of  twelve 
inches  deep  measured  on  the  land  side.  The  draft  for  this  will  require 
five  good  horses;  of  unusually  large  and  heavy  ones,  four  may  do  it. 
A  gang  plow,  with  one  jilow  removed,  will  be  found  handier  than  a 
single  plow.  With  several  patterns  of  "gangs,"  the  plow  cannot  be  set 
down  twelve  inches.  This  should  be  looked  to.  To  aid  in  turning  the 
furrow  a  board  may  be  jammed  between  the  mold  board  and  standards 
and  secured  so  as  to  prevent  the  earth  from  pouring  back  over  the  mold 
board  into  the  furrow.  If  to  this  board  a  sheet  of  tin  or  sheet  iron  be 
tacked,  the  slip  will  be  the  easier.  This  is  not  so  important  now  as  later 
in  ridging,  when  it  is  essential  to  mold  the  earth  high  up,  but  is  useful 
in  keeping  a  clear  furrow  for  the  horses  to  walk  in  on  the  next  round. 
I  do  not  know  any  plow  in  the  market  that  will  turn  a  twelve-inch  fur- 
row clean  over.  A  good  deal  of  soil  is  bound  to  pour  back  over  the 
niold  board;  the  farmer  must  do  the  best  he  can  with  such  tools  as  are 
procurable.  Plowing  should  be  done  only  when  the  land  is  in  proper 
condition,  and  then  it  will  be  well  if  the  lands  turned  each  day  be  hal*- 
row^ed  the  same  day.  If  the  work  be  done  by  contract,  a  provision  to 
this  efl:ect  may  save  some  disputing  as  to  getting  the  land  harrowed 
up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  planter. 

Tobacco  is  a  rank  grower  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  pro- 
vided it  can  get  moisture  at  that  time.  The  amount  of  gi'owth  made 
during  the  latter  month  especially,  is  the  particular  growth  that  gives 
the  heavy  crop.  The  deeper  loamy  land  is  stirred,  the  more  freely  and 
the  later  in  the  season  will  moisture  rise  in  it.  Good  loam  plowed  twelve 
inches  deep  will  in  September  show  moisture  from  two  to  three  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  same  land  plowed  only  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep  may,  at  the  same  date,  be  nearly  or  wholly  dried  out.  Again,  the 
deeper  laud  is  plowed  the  more  freely  does  all  excess  of  water  drain 
awa}'  from  the  superficial  layers,  allowing  it  to  warm,  and  the  more 
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freely  does  atinos])heric  air  enter  its  pores  to  warm  it.  Bearing  in  mind 
what  I  iiave  said  as  to  the  importance  of  having  the  plants  take  an  early 
start  toward  making  growth  (whicli  thej''  can  only  do  in  warm  land), 
the  importance  of  bringing  the  soil  io  this  condition  will  be  obvious. 
Further,  the  chemical  action  within  the  soil,  by  which  plant  food  is 
formed,  thus  goes  on  more  rapidly,  and  tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  avid 
consumers  of  food  among  all  cultivated  plants.  And  finally,  the  larvae 
of  insects — cut  worms  and  other  like  pe8ts--are  turned  up  to  the  frost, 
which  is  probably  the  most  effectual  means  of  being  rid  of  theni  during 
the  coming  season.  Harrowing  the  lands  the  same  day  they  are  plowed 
is  a  generally  safe  rule  for  insuring  the  clods  being  properly  broken  and 
the  soil  brought  to  a  condition  of  tlue  tilth.  The  need  of  this  will  be 
apparent  from  these  consideratons:  if  there  be  clods  in  the  soil  when 
it  comes  to  be  molded  into  ridges,  they  will  be  thrown  together  in  the 
body  of  the  ridge.  When  the  planter  comes  to  prod  the  hole  for  the 
young  plant,  one  of  three  things  will  be  apt  to  happen:  either,  first,  he 
will  find  a  clod  on  top  where  his  plant  is  to  be  set,  when  he  must  stop 
to  break  it  with  his  foot,  thereby  delaying  him;  or,  second,  his  prod  vvill 
run  into  a  clod  that  is  covered  over  with  loose  earth,  into  which  the 
rootlets  of  the  baby  plant  must  pierce  for  sustenance,  when  it  will  not 
thrive;  or,  third,  the  prod  may  penetrate  into  the  cavity  between  two 
clods,  in  which  said  rootlers  will  be  left  dangling,  Avhen  the  plant  will 
die.  It  ought  to  be  obvious  that  the  profit  of  the  crop  will  depend  in 
an  important  measure  in  getting  a  good  "stand"  at  the  first  planting. 
Next  to  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  in  setting  the  young  plants,  this 
is  best  insured  hy  putting  the  land  in  thoroughlj'  good  condition  to 
receive  them.  It  is  practicable,  when  all  the  work  is  well  done,  to  avoid 
Tosing  over  one  per  cent  to  three  per  cent  of  the  plants  first  set.  It  is 
ea's}',  where  any  part  of  the  work  is  slighted,  to  lose  twentj^-five  per 
cent.  Aside  from  the  consideration  of  securing  a  good  and  early  start 
to  all  the  plants,  the  mere  money  cost  of  resetting  dead  plants  exceeds 
several  times  over  that  of  first  putting  the  land  in  proper  order. 

Whether  or  not  this  deep  cultivation  can  be  done  equally  effectually 
by  turning  six  or  seven  inches  of  soil  and  running  a  subsoil  plow  the 
remaining  five  or  six  inches,  is  matter  for  consideration.  Perhaps  after 
the  first  year's  cultivation  this  plan  would  work  equally  well.  In  case 
the  la3'er  of  rich  surface  soil  should  not  be  over  six  to  eight  inches  deep, 
umlerlain  by  a  decidedly  barren  subsoil,  the  subsoil  plow  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be  used,  and  thus  avoid  bi'inging  up  the  barren  soil.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  no  saving  in  labor,  either  of  hands  or  team,  would 
be  effected  by  it,  but  as  the  draft  would  be  lighter  the  work  could  be 
got  through  with  by  a  lighter  team — say  only  three  good  horses. 

The  very  deep  plowing  here  insisted  upon  may  seem  appalling  to  those 
Avho  htive  never  seen  a  plow  run  more  than  six  or  seven  indies  deep. 
Yet  English  farmers  habitually  plow  twelve  inches,  fifteen  inches,  and 
even  eighteen  inches  deep,  for  their  ordinary  grain  as  well  as  root  crops. 
With  horse-power,  and  in  new  soils,  these  depths  are  impracticable. 
Those  farmers  use  steam,  and  those  depths  have  been  reached  b}' a  long 
continued  system  of  cultivation  that  has  progressively  attained  increas- 
ing depths.  But  it  is  observable  that  their  experience  has  justified  this 
system,  and  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  elements  that  contribute  to 
maintain  the  average  j'ield  of  English  wheat  at  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Tobacco,  as  grown  in  America,  is  a  more  valuable  crop  than  wheat 
in  England,  and  the  planter  ought  not  therefore  to  shrink  from  at  least 
equal  labor  in  its  production. 
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The  cost  of  all  this  thoi'ough  tillage  (including  the  second  plowing 
and  "ridging"  or  molding  up  hereinafter  described)  may  bo  taken  at 
twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  That  is  to  say,  a  farmer  could 
contract  to  do  it  at  that  price,  and  would  get  a  fair  rate  of  hire  for  his 
horses  and  tools,  farm  wages  for  the  hands  employed,  and  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  feed  consumed.  He  would  not  make  more  than  this,  and 
if  rains  should  interfere  much  with  the  work,  compelling  him  to  feed 
idle  stock,  he  would  not  count  that  he  had  '•' made  anything."  But, 
taking  one  season  with  another,  the  above  figure  (twelve  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  acre)  will  be  ibund  a  fair  one  at  which  to  estimate  the 
total  cost  of  preparing  the  land  for  the  crop.  This  figure  will  a])pear 
small  enough  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  California  planter  raises 
his  crop  in  com])etition  with  Eastern  growers,  one  part  of  whom  can 
plant  their  land  to  this  crop  only  every  third  or  fourth  year,  while  an- 
other part  expends  twenty  times  this  sum  on  manures  alone,  and  where 
3-ield  to  the  acre  averages  scarcely  half  the  amount  that  the  Caliibrniau 
can  count  on. 

SECOND   PLOWING. 

A  second  plowing  in  the  Spring  is  needed — partlj"  to  again  loosen  the 
soil  which  has  settled  and  compacted  under  the  Winter  rains,  and  not 
less  for  the  ])urpose  of  bringing  to  the  surface  more  of  the  original  sur- 
face soil  that  was  turned  deep  under  at  the  fii-st  plowing,  at  the  same 
time  turning  back  a  portion  of  the  subsoil  that  was  then  brought  to 
the  top,  thus  mixing  the  old  and  the  new  soils  well  throughout  the 
whole  depth.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  most  soils  the  super- 
ficial portion  only — for  a  depth  varying  from  four  to  eight  (more  often 
six)  inches — is  reall}'  rich  in  plant  food.  There  may  be  exceptions  to 
this  in  ])ure  alluvial  bottoms,  where  the  soil  from  any  depth  aj)pears  to 
be  about  equally  capable  of  noui-ishing  plant  life.  While  deep  plowing 
as  described  is  necessary  to  insure  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant 
throughout  its  life,  it  is  equally  needful  that  it  should  have  abundant 
food  at  each  period  of  life;  that  is,  that  all  the  successive  portions  of 
soil  throughout  which  its  roots  are  to  -penetrate,  seeking  sustenance, 
shall  be  capable  of  j-ielding  it  freely.  It  may  happen  that  by  a  single 
plowing  a  rich  surface  soil  has  been  turned  under,  and  a  poor  subsoil 
brought  atop;  in  tliis,  the  young  j)lants  might  make  a  pool-  and  stunted 
growth,  litei'ally  starvii]g,  while  an  abundance  of  generous  food  lay 
underneath — just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  little  roots.  Nor  will  the 
need  for  this  second  plowing  be  quite  obviated  \)y  the  next  process  of 
ridging;  for  if  it  be  omitted,  the  land  will  commonly  in  ridging  mold 
up  more  or  less  cloddy.  Again,  it  will  be  fouml  that  the  expense  of  the 
second  plowing  will  be  more  than  recompensed  by  the  saving  in  the 
mere  money  cost  of  ensuing  operations,  while  it  will  be  returned  many 
fold  in  the  yield,  and  early  outturn  of  the  ci'op.  Of  course  the  har- 
rowing will  be  as  thorough  and  ])rompt  after  the  second  plowing  as 
alter  the  first,  and  should  the  harrow  not  2:>roperl3^  accomplish  its  work, 
it  should  be  followed  by  a  clod  masher.  A  roller  is  not  eflfective  for 
this  purpose.  A  clod  masher  may  be  well  made  by  taking  two  side 
pieces  of  three  by  eight  stuff,  ten  feet  long.  Mortise  in  stoutly  a  front 
and  tail  piece  of  the  same,  eight  feet  long,  set  at  an  angle  of  sixt}'  de- 
grees with  the  ground,  like  the  bow  of  a  scow.  Spike  on  between  the 
sides  of  this  frame  a  series  of  two  by  eight  pieces,  parallel  with  the 
two  end  pieces.  The  advantage  of  setting  the  cross  pieces  in  this  way 
is,  that  it  gives  such  clods  as  pass  under  the  forward  liieces   without 
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breaking  a  chance  to  roll  up  between  the  cross  pieces,  where  they  may 
be  turned  over  and  over,  and  will  not  be  a])t  to  pass  from  under  the 
tail  piece  till  the}'  have  been  effectually  reduced.  The  masher  described 
is  a  heavy  tool,  and  will  require  the  whole  team  to  manage  it. 

RIDGING. 

Eidging  may  follow  directly  upon  the  second  plowing,  or  it  may  be 
deferred — according  to  the  season  and  the  degree  of  forwardness  of  the 
young  plants  in  the  plant-beds.  It  should  be  done  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  plants  are  set,  in  order  to  allow  the  moisture  to  rise  fully  in 
the  ridges.  And  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  not  be  done  earlier  than 
is  needful,  lest  the  ridges  should  be  subjected  to  rains  tbat  may  so  settle 
and  compact  them  as  to  retard  the  early  growth  of  the  j'^ouog  plants. 
Although  the  soil  that  is  molded  into  ridges  is  necessarily  moist  at  that 
time,  3"et  it  must  not  be  immediately  planted  on;  for  it  parts  with  that 
moisture  to  the  atmosphere — dries  out;  and  if  young  plants  have  been 
set  they  will  die;  afterwards,  moisture  will  rise  into  the  ridge  irom  be- 
low— a  capillary  action,  the  earth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  acting 
as  a  mulch  towards  that  underneath  it,  and  this  moisture  will  be  perma- 
nent, in  which  the  3'oung  plants  are  to  be  set.  Preparatory  to  ridging, 
the  land  to  be  j>lanted  should  be  laid  off  into  rectangular  blocks  (of 
about  two  acres  each  will  be  found  a  convenient  size,  say  two  hundred 
feet  by  four  hundred  feet),  the  longer  side  running  east  and  west, 
leaving  a  twelve  foot  road  on  every  side.  The  ridges  will  run  the  way 
of  the  shorter  sides,  north  and  south.  Should  the  lay  of  the  land  render 
it  much  more  convenient,  their  course  may  vary  anywhere  within  the 
quadrant  southea.st  northwest  to  southwest  northeast.  The  object  is  to 
so  set  the  plants  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  it  sweeps  around  to  the 
southward  of  us,  may  penetrate  between  the  rows  and  reach  all  the 
plants.  The  plow  for  ridging  (a  twelve-inch  one  will  be  found  a  good 
size)  must  be  set  to  run  deep,  but  held  by  a  slide  or  wheel  at  the  end  of 
the  beam  to  run  at  a  depth  of  six  inches.  A  clevis  must  be  made  for 
the  purpose  (should  be  made  of  best  Swedish  iron),  quite  nine  inches 
long,  in  the  I'ront  vertical  bar  in  which  the  draft-holes  are  made;  then 
set  it  well  to  the  offside  of  the  beam,  so  that  the  plow  may  travel  ex- 
actly behind  the  near  horse,  or,  in  other  words,  give  the  plow  land 
enough  to  travel  as  stated.  Start  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  first 
block  and  travel  north;  this  turns  a  six-inch  furrow  to  the  east.  Turn 
and  travel  south,  starting  three  feet  east  of  the  first  furrow;  this  turns 
a  six-inch  furrow  to  the  west,  which  will  be  heaped  up  on  top  of  the 
first  one.  Next  turn  and  travel  north  in  the  last  furrow;  the  plow  being 
set  to  run  deep  will  take  up  six  inches  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
and  turn  it  east;  turn  again  and  travel  south,  starting  in  three  feet  east 
of  the  last  furrow;  this  (as  before)  turns  a  six-inch  furrow  west,  which 
is  heaped  on  top  of  the  last  one.  Then  turn  north  in  the  last  furrow 
again,  which  plows  up  from  the  bottom,  and  so  on.  For  this  operation 
the  extra  (wooden)  mold  board  spoken  of  under  the  caption  of  "first 
plowing"  will  be  found  useful,  if  not  needful.  The  land  will  thus  be 
•molded  up  into  a  series  of  steep  ridges  running  north  and  south,  and 
three  feet  apart. 

From  this  description  of  the  operation  of  ridging  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  plow  cuts  ajid  turns  onl^'  two  feet  out  of  every  three  of  ground, 
leaving  a  strip  one  foot  wide  under  the  cehter  line  of  each  ridge  unturned. 
This  center  strip,  through  which  the  moisture  must  chiefly  rise  into  the 
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ridge,  is  precisci}'  the  one  that  it  is  most  important  to  have  in  a  light 
and  free  condition.  If  the  second  (Spring)  plowing  has  been  omitted, 
this  strip  will  have  been  left  in  the  compact  state  in  which  the  soil  re- 
mains after  having  been  settled  by  the  rains.  And  in  this  lies  one 
special  importance  of  the  second  plowing. 

If  a  soaking  rain  comes  after  the  ridges  are  molded  up  to  settle  and 
compact  them,  and  there  be  time  before  planting  to  throw  them  down, 
mold  up  again  and  have  them  "draw;"  it  will  be  found  worth  while  to 
do  so. 

PLOWING   TOO   WET, 

I  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  enlarge  upon  the  propriety  of  plow- 
ing only  when  the  ground  is  in  proper  condition — i.  e.,  neither  too  Avet 
nor  too  dry,  but  specially  (in  California)  when  not  too  wet.  The  high 
fertility  of  many  California  soils  is  partly  due  to  the  extremely  minute 
division  of  their  constituent  j^articles.  While  they  are  not  a  true  clay, 
they  work  like  a  clay. 

If  a  portion  of  clay  or  of  the  "sticky"  soils  be  saturated  with  water, 
and  water  afterwards  allowed  to  drain  off  and  the  soil  to  dry,  it  will 
crack,  fall  perhaps  to  pieces,  and  at  all  events  break  readily  in  the 
fingers.  It  remains  somewhat  porous,  as  can  be  proved  by  setting  the 
edge  of  a  fragment  in  water,  and  observing  its  gradual  permeation  of 
the  mass.  Of  course,  where  water  can  enter,  atmospheric  air  enters; 
and  such  a  piece  of  soil  exposed  to  the  weather  will  develop  all  the  con- 
ditions needful  for  the  support  of  plant  life.  If,  now,  an  equal  portion 
of  clay  or  similar  soil  be  saturated  with  water,  and  the  water  expelled 
by  pressure  and  the  soil  dried,  it  will  compact  into  a  sort  of  brick-stuff. 
It  is  no  longer  friable,  and  will  probably  require  the  blow  of  a  hammer 
to  fracture  it.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  it  will  disintegrate  slowly 
at  the  wet  surface,  the  fluid  penetrating  but  slightly  into  the  interior. 
It  is  obviously  unfitted  for  the  favorable  development  of  plant-life. 

When  these  soils  are  plowed  too  wet,  turning  over  from  the  mold 
board  in  glistening  ridges  that  preserve  the  curve  of  the  implement,  the 
process  going  on  is  that  just  described.  They  are  being  compacted  and 
their  water  expelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  plow,  and  they  are  then 
molded  into  clods  that  may  not  again  become  fully  disintegrated 
for  two  or  three  seasons.  The  harrow  may  divide  these  molded  clods 
into  smaller  ones,  but  in  that  form  they  will  dry  out  and  bake.  They 
will  not  receive  seed  nor  supply  nutriment,  nor  even  standing  ground  to 
the  roots  of  the  growing  plant,  till  their  constituent  particles  are  once 
more  divided,  which  comes  about  gradually  under  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  the  germination  of  wild  seeds  within  their  substance,  of  rains, 
frosts,  and  the  Summer's  heat.  There  are  not  many  single  operations 
performed  on  a  California  soil  in  the  California  climate,  by  which  the 
husbandman  can  inflict  more  vexations  or  more  sei"ious  injury  on  his 
crop,  his  land,  and  himself,  than  by  this  one  of  plowing  when  the  soil  is 
too  wet;  but,  bad  as  the  operation  will  prove  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
grain  crop,  it  must  be  incomparably  worse  in  that  of  tobacco,  for  the 
reasons  heretofore  set  forth.  The  one  leading  object  of  all  our  opera- 
tions has  been  to  bring  the  land  to  a  condition  of  tilth  as  nearly  perfect 
and  unifoi'm  as  possible  throughout  a  depth  of  twelve  inches.  Yet  if 
the  ground  be  stirred  at  all  while  too  wet,  it  is  placed  bej'ond  the  possi- 
bility of  being  brought  to  that  state  by  any  operation  known  to  our 
husbandry. 
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EAISING    THE    PLANTS. 

PREPARING   SEED   BEDS. 

For  seed  beds  select  a  piece  of  light,  warm  soil  (rather  sandy  is  bet- 
ter) contiguous  to  water — a  pond,  slough,  or  creek,  if  possible — if  not, 
then  to  a  well.  If  well  water  is  to  be  used,  let  a  tank  or  reservoir  be 
prepared,  in  which  two  days'  supply  can  be  stored.  Well  water  should 
be  only  used  after  one  day's  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  best  locality 
for  seed  beds  should  be  on  the  southerly  slope  of  a  slight  undulation, 
towards  its  summit;  swales  Ij'ing  below  the  general  level  of  the  land  are 
commonly  cold,  and  should  a  swale  cross  the  land  selected  for  beds,  it 
will  be  better  not  to  make  them  on  this  portion  of  it;  that  is,  skip  the 
swale.  A  fence  or  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  beds  will  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  the  plants,  partly  by  the  protection  it  aifords  from 
thenorth,  but  more  by  the  heat  it  reflects  on  the  beds.  Should  such  a 
structure  be  available,  therefore,  it  is  worth  while  to  whitewash  it. 

The  beds  are  to  run  east  and  west.  They  are  laid  off  three  feet  wide, 
with  two  foot  paths  between.  At  each  one  hundred  feet  of  length  cross 
paths  are  to  be  laid  off.  This  divides  the  beds  into  lengths  of  one  hun- 
dred feet,  each  of  which  ought  to  give  thirty  thousand  plants,  coming  on 
in  a  succession  over  a  period  of  six  weeks.  If  it  be  desired  to  comjjlete 
the  planting  in  less  time,  proportionally  greater  length  of  bed  must  be 
sown.  It  is  well  enough,  though  not  essential,  to  burn  over  the  ground 
in  the  Autumn,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  foul  seed.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  haul  on  the  ground  a  lot  of  straw,  as  much  as, 
when  settled,  will  give  a  foot  in  depth.  On  top  of  this  throw  a  lot  of 
dry  brush.  Touch  it  off  when  in  condition  to  burn  quick,  and  it  makes 
a  savage  fire,  heating  the  ground  to  a  high  point,  and  effectually  de- 
stroying the  vitality  of  all  seeds  that  lie  within  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches.  If  brush  only  be  used  it  is  difficult  to  heat  the  outer  portion  of 
the  ground  effectually,  and  at  least  it  will  not  bo  done  uniforml}''.  Seed 
beds  should  be  planted  by  the  middle  of  January  (or  even  b}^  the  first 
of  that  month),  in  all  localities  where  there  is  not  a  probabilit}^  of  the 
ground  actually  freezing  after  germination  of  the  seeds  has  begun. 
Mere  frosts,  however  sharp,  need  not  be  regarded.  In  the  southei'U 
part  of  California,  say  about  Los  Angeles  on  the  coast,  and  from  King's 
River  south  on  the  interior  plains,  this  work  may  be  better  done  in 
December,  and  seed  may  there  be  sprouted  (as  hereafter  described)  for 
planting  about  this  time. 

Having  lined  off  the  land  into  alternate  beds  and  paths,  chop  up  the 
surface  of  the  beds  well  with  a  hoe  to  a  depth  of  not  over  three  inches. 
The  "plantation  "  pattern  of  tool,  cast-steel,  will  be  found  more  ser- 
viceable than  the  common  garden  "gooseneck."  Then,  with  rather- a 
long-toothed  garden  rake,  work  out  thoroughly  all  lumps  and  stones  to 
a  depth  of  at  least  two  inches,  leaving  the  earth  as  fine  as  it  can  be 
made.  Work  always  from  the  north  line  of  the  bed,  to  the  surface  of 
which  a  slight  slope  to  the  south  will  thus  easily  be  given.  The  amount 
of  this  slope  should  not  exceed  one  inch  in  the  three  feet  of  width. 
This  slight  slope  will  be  found  to  sensibly  increase  the  eftoct  of  the 
sun's  rays  in  warming  the  soil  and  stimulating  growth;  proof  of  this 
is  furnished   by   the   fact   that   some   planters   have    made  their  beds 
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slightly  crowning,  when  it  has  been  observable  that  the  plants  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bed  were  always  more  advanced  than  those  on  the 
crown,  and  these  were  more  advanced  than  those  on  the  nortlierly 
slope.  This  slight  slope  is  also  sufficient  to  insure  against  water  collect- 
ing, and  standing  on  the  surface;  while  if  the  slope  be  greater,  there  is 
danger  that  the  minute  seeds  may  be  washed  away.  All  bed  work 
should  be  done  by  the  line.  Along  the  northern  line  of  each  bed,  after 
they  are  sown,  a  six-inch  or  eight-inch  board  is  to  be  set  on  edge,  held 
in  place  by  pegs  fifteen  inches  or  eighteen  inches  long,  firmly  driven 
into  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  board. 

COVERS    FOR   THE   BEDS. 

The  beds  are  to  be  covered  by  light  frames;  to  which  thin,  unbleached 
muslin  (technically  known  as  Ashly  Brown  4-4)  is  tacked.  This  can 
be  bought  at  seven  to  eight  cents  the  j^ard.  If  redwood  lumber  or  clear 
Oregon  pine  can  be  procured  for  the  frames,  the  size  of  stuff  may  be  one 
by  two  inches.  Size  of  the  frames,  twelve  by  three  feet.  If  the  more 
brittle  pine  of  the  Coast  Eange  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  one  by  three 
inches  (clear),  and  the  length  of  frame  may  then  be  made  sixteen  feet. 
The  ligliter  the  frames  consistent  with  strength  the  better.  Nail  strongly 
together  with  one  center  and  two  diagonal  braces.  If  the  heavier  ma- 
terial be  used,  the  diagonal  braces  had  better  be  shorter  to  save  weight — 
as  the  covers  will  be  heavy  and  clums}^  to  handle  at  best.  Do  not  cut 
out  the  frame  stuff  at  the  corners,  which  weakens  it  too  much.  Nail  all 
the  cross  pieces  on  the  same  side  of  the  long  pieces.  The  sheeting  stuff 
should  be  well  backed  along  each  frame  piece,  including  the  cross  braces. 
These  covers  will  be  placed  over  the  beds,  one  of  the  sides  resting  on 
the  board  previously  fixed  to  receive  them,  the  opposite  side  resting  on 
the  opposite  (south)  line  of  the  bed.  The  frame  should  not  project  over 
the  board  lest  a  strong  wind  take  it  and  tip  it  over.  As  the  young  plants 
grow,  this  (south)  side  of  the  cover  can  be  raised  by  setting  small  blocks 
under  it.  It  should  not  need  to  be  raised  more  than  two  inches,  as  the 
plants  will  be  ready  to  set  out  before  they  become  large  enough  to 
require  greater  space.  If  the  beds  are  where  leaves  or  other  trash 
blowing  about  can  get  under  the  covers,  the  open  spaces  at  the  ends  of 
the  beds  should  be  closed  with  boards.  This  will  also  prevent  strong 
winds  taking  the  covers  at  the  ends  and  tipping  them  over. 

SOWING   THE   BEDS. 

The  different  varieties  .of  tobacco,  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be 
severally  put  in  manufacturing,  the  methods  that  may  be  followed  in 
curing  in  order  to  secure  a  product  specially  fitted  to  these  different 
e'nds,  will  all  be  considered  under  the  head  of  "curing,"  in  subsequent 
papers  of  this  series.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  for  low  alluvial 
land,  in  which  moisture  M'ill  be  coming  freely  throughout  the  season,  the 
"  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf"  will  be  found  specially  adapted.  On  land  from 
w^iich  the  moisture  should  begin  receding  toward  the  end  of  the  season, 
the  "Florida"  plant  should  do  better.  The  "  Havana"  variety  ought 
to  be  planted  onlj^  on  the  moist  alluvions.  "  Orinoco  "  (or  Virginia)  may 
be  substituted  for  "  Florida"  on  upland,  but  in  four  cases  out  of  five  a 
crop  of  the  last  named  ought  to  give  the  better  money  result.  Provide 
a  box  six  inches  deep  and  of  any  convenient  size — say  six  to  ten  square 
feet  area;  and  if  more  than  one  variety  of  seed  is  to  be  sown,  provide 
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one  such  box  for  each  variety,  and  mark  each  box  accordingly.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  avoid  mixing  varieties,  which  is  ahnost  inevitable 
where  the  same  box  is  used  for  all,  and  will  be  found  vexatious  later  in 
the  season,  as  will  be  seen  when  the  different  methods  of  handling  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  considered.  Next,  sift  of  wood  ashes  enough  to  fill 
the  box  to  a  depth  of  nearly  four  inches,  which  will  be  about  eight  quarts 
to  each  square  foot  of  area.  Slightly  moisten  thcni  so  that  the  mass 
will  adhei'e  just  enough  to  admit  of  being  sliced  down  with  a  thin  pad- 
dle without  tumbling  over;  this  will  be  damp  enough  to  prevent  their 
blowing  away  before  light  airs,  but  not  damp  enough  to  stick  in  lumps. 
(All  this  work  with  the  ashes  as  well  as  the  subscqumt  sowing  should 
be  done  with  buckskin  gloves  on;  otherwise  the  damp  ashes  will  cause 
ugly  sores  on  the  hands.)  Now  add  the  seed  at  tiie  rate  of  one  table- 
spoonful — taken  up  as  full  as  the  seed  -will  rest  on  the  spoon — to  each 
quart  of  the  ashes.  Mix  the  seed  thoroughly  throughout  the  mass,  and, 
to  see  that  the  mixing  is  thorough,  pat  smooth  one  or  two  square 
inches  in  different  parts  of  the  mass,  and  see  that  tlie  number  of  seeds 
thereby  rendere<l  visible  is  about  equal  in  each.  This  affords  the  only 
guarantee  that  the  plants  will  come  evenly  in  the  beds,  when  they  may 
be  expected  to  develop  with  the  desired  uniformity.  Finally,  run  the 
mixture  through  the  sieve,  which  assists  the  uniformit}'  of  the  distribu- 
tion. Two  ounces  of  seed,  containing  twelve  tablespoonfuls,  will  sow 
three  of  the  one-hundred-foot  beds;  that  is,  each  bed  requires  four  table- 
spoonfuls,  or  two  thirds  of  an  ounce.  Tobacco  seeds  are  so  minute  as  to 
be  quite  invisible  when  scattered  on  the  ground,  and  therefore  this  mix- 
ture of  them  with  ashes  is  needful  in  order  that  the  sower  may  be  able 
to  see  what  he  is  doing,  and  get  them  evenlj'  distributed  over  the  bed. 

Prepare  also  a  light  roller,  the  handles  of  three  by  one  and  one  half 
inch  stuff,  about  six  feet  long;  the  roller  itself  to  be  six  to  eight  inches 
in  diatneter,  and  two  feet  long. 

"When  ready  to  sow,  sha])e  out  of  a  shingle  a  paddle  aliout  four  inches 
broad.  Convej^  the  box  of  ashes  and  seed,  prepared  as  above,  to  the 
beds,  along  with  a  tin  pan  of  convenient  size — sa}'  about  that  of  an  or- 
dinary milkpan.  Smooth  the  ashes  to  an  even  depth  over  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  and  measure  it  to  see  that  it  is  even.  Then  with  the  paddle 
mark  oft' the  surface  into  equal  rectangles,  each  sa}' ten  to  twelve  inches 
on  a  side.  Each  rectangle  w'ill  thus  become  the  surface  of  a  rectangular 
solid  of  ashes  (which  we  will  call  a  cube),  four  inches  deep;  and  each 
cube  thus  indicated  will  contain  six  to  eight  quarts.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  quantit}^  of  seed  contained  in  each  will  also  be  equal.  Knowing 
the  total  quantit}'  of  seed  put  into  the  box,  and  the  number  of  cubes 
marked  off',  the  amount  of  seed  in  each  is  also  known.  The  next  step, 
therefore,  is  to  mark  off  on  the  beds  the  space  that  one  of  these  cubes 
will  sow  at  the  rate  above  allowed — viz:  four  tablespoonfuls  to  each 
hundred  foot  bed.  With  the  paddle  transfer  one  of  the  cubes  to  the  tin 
pan,  trimming  down  evenly  the  sides  of  the  mass  whence  it  was  taken. 
Mix  it  well  again  in  the  pan,  to  insure  the  seed  being  distributed  uni- 
formly over  everj'  part  of  the  bed.  Before  beginning  to  sow,  mark  off 
the  north  line  of  the  bed.  Now  scatter  the  ashes  very  lightl}''  over  the 
bed,  going  up  on  one  side  and  down  on  the  other — so  lightly  as  to  make 
the  round  of  the  bed  three  times  before  the  supply  is  used  up.  All  this 
pains  is  needed  even  bya  practiced  hand  to  get  the  seed  sown  uniformly. 
Sow  well  up  to  the  north  line  (marked);  thus  you  will  sow  something 
over  the  south  line,  which  is  allowed  for  in  the  above  apportionment  of 
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seed.  "When  sown,  the  ashes  ought  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  light 
snowfall,  and  not  look  patchy  and  blotchy. 

Next  roll  thoroughly  with  the  roller  already  described,  allowing  it  to 
rest  on  the  bed  and  act  by  its  own  weight  only,  not  pressing  it.  In  this 
operation,  if  the  roller  be  passed  either  lengthwise  of  the  bed  or  directly 
across  it,  it  will  shape  the  surface  into  slight  undulations  or  form  de- 
pressions or  runnels  to  which  water  will  tend  or  accumulate;  the  roller 
should  be  worked  along  the  bed  so  as  to  make  a  set  of  zigzag  curves  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  The  earth  must  be  dry  enough  not  to  adhere 
to  the  roller;  sowing  should  only  be  done  when  it  is  in  this  condition. 
EoUing  is  really  the  test  of  proper  condition.  Nor  can  sowing  be  done 
properly  when  there  is  any  wind.  If  winds  be  persistent,  the  early 
morning  before  they  rise,  and  the  evening  after  they  have  ceased,  can  be 
availed  of.  Should  a  portion  of  the  mixed  ashes  and  seed  be  left  over  to 
be  sown  at  a  subsequent  time,  they  must  be  again  dampened  and  again 
run  through  the  sieve,  for  this  time  the}''  are  bound  to  be  lumpy. 

If  these  operations  be  all  performed  as  directed,  the  product  ought  to 
be  a  set  of  plant-beds  that  may  be  confidently  looked  to  to  yield  in  due 
season  an  abuodant  supply  of  thrifty  plants,  coming  on  well  together. 

WATERING. 

After  the  surface  of  these  beds  shall  be  once  wetted,  whether  by  rain 
or  by  watering,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  again  dry  till  the 
young  plants  are  fairly  advanced.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  a 
single  drying  out  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  even  less  will  be  fatal  to  a 
large  part  of  the  sowing.  The  watering  is  of  course  most  easily  done 
with  a  hose  and  force  pump,  but  where  the  amount  of  beds  does  not  ex- 
ceed six  hundred  yards — sa}^  for  a  crop  of  forty  acres  or  thereabouts — • 
one  man  can  water  them  with  a  good  sized,  ordinary  garden  watering 
pot,  provided  he  have  but  a  few  yards  to  carry  the  water.  The  water  is 
to  be  thrown  on  the  top  of  the  covers,  through  the  sheer  material  of 
which  it  is  discharged  as  a  fine  spray  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  The 
force  pump  ejects  its  stream  with  the  proper  force  for  this  purpose. 
Where  a  water  pot  is  used  it  should  be  held  as  high  as  a  man's  shoulder, 
in  order  that  the  water  ma)-'  fall  on  the  cover  with  sufficient  force  to  go 
through  it  to  the  bed  at  the  point  of  impact,  instead  of  flowing  down  on 
the  under  side  of  the  cover  to  its  lower  edge.  Ten  gallons  of  water 
applied  daily  to  each  cover  will  be  ample. 

WEEDING. 

In  from  two  weeks  to  four  weeks  after  watering  begins — the  length 
of  time  dei^ending  on  the  character  of  the  season — the  young  plants  maj' 
be  looked  for.  They  appear  with  two  tinj^  leaves,  not  larger  than  the 
smallest  pin's  head.  Before  they  become  discoverable,  weeds  will  begin 
to  show  more  or  less  abundantly.  These,  however,  can  commonly  be 
left  till  the  young  tobacco  plants  can  be  discovered  quite  thickly.  Then 
begin  weeding.  About  twelve  hours  in  advance  of  weeding  wet  down 
thoroughly  the  beds  that  are  to  be  weeded.  Remove  a  cover  and  lay  a 
piece  of  board  across  the  bed,  one  end  resting  on  the  back  board  of  the 
bed,  the  other  on  that  of  the  next  parallel  bed.  On  the  board  a  man 
can  recline  and  draw  the  weeds  rapidly  and  thoroughly,  moving  the 
board  forward  as  his  work  progresses.  In  this  work,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  ground.     Where  a  weed  appears  deep-rooted,  subject 
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it  to  a  light,  stead}'  strain,  first  in  one  direction  then  in  another,  not 
breaking  its  stalk — and  it  will  come  away.  If  the  earth  around  it  offers 
to  break  up,  hold  it  down  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  while  the 
weed  is  being  drawn  out.  A  bed  well  weeded  ought  to  show  no  other 
sign  of  the  operation  than  a  number  of  little  clean  round  holes.  Replace 
each  cover  as  fast  as  its  bed  is  weeded.  After  weeding,  wet  the  beds 
well  down  again  to  settle  the  earth  promptly.  Thus  proceeding,  two 
men  can  properly  tend  say  six  hundred  yards  of  beds,  including  water- 
ing them. 

BRINGING   ON   PLANTS. 

It  may  be  desired  to  hasten  the  maturing  of  the  plants  in  a  portion  of 
the  beds,  or  in  the  whole  of  them.  When  the  plants  appear  to  be 
making  a  generally  healthy  growth,  the  beds  being  well  filled  with 
plants  having  four  leaves  each,  and  it  is  merely  desired  to  harden  them 
to  the  stage  tit  for  transplanting,  withhold  the  water  for  a  few  days,  till 
the  plants  show  slight  signs  of  suffering  for  it,  the  green  of  their  leaves 
looking  wan  and  faintish.  Then  water  copiously,  and  withhold  again. 
By  the  second  day  following  this  watering,  a  good  many  of  the  plants, 
and  perhaps  a  sufficiency,  will  be  found  to  have  attained  the  desired  con- 
dition. It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation.  By  this 
means,  a  set  of  really  thrifty  beds,  which  had  attained  to  the  stage  of 
forwardness  contemplated,  ought,  within  a  week  from  first  withholding 
of  the  water,  to  be  in  condition  for  the  beginning  of  general  transplant- 
ing. The  leaves  of  the  young  plants  should  show  a  deep  green  color 
and  a  general  look  of  maturity  quite  distinct  from  the  tender  emerald 
green  of  the  j^ounger  plants;  the  stalk  should  have  exchanged  its  soft, 
cellular,  watery,  translucent  appearance,  for  a  firm,  opaque  one.  The 
specific  effect  of  this  treatment  is  to  cause  the  roots  to  push  out  and 
down  in  search  of  the  receded  moisture  while  it  is  withheld,  and  to  take 
up  food  freely  and  abundantly  as  soon  as  it  is  again  supplied. 

Should  the  plants  fail  to  respond  promptly  to  this  treatment,  or 
should  they  have  failed  within  ten  to  twelve  weeks  at  furthest  after 
first  making  their  appearance  to  have  developed  at  least  four  well- 
grown  leaves,  it  may  be  suspected  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  beds.  Some  difference  in  the  rate  of  growth  is  to  be  looked  for, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  season,  the  coldness  of  the  weather, 
the  warmth  of  the  soil,  etc.  Too  abundant  watering  may  have  con- 
tributed to  keep  the  ground  cold  and  retard  growth.  But  after  making 
proper  allowance  for  all  these  things,  the  plants  may  have  failed  to 
come  forward  as  they  ought.  It  must  then  be  inferred  that  the  food 
needful  for  them  is  not  within  reach  of  the  rootlets,  and  they  must  be 
stimulated.  Liquid  ammonia  added  to  the  water  will  bring  them  for- 
ward, if  anything  will;  but  a  strong  solution  of  chicken  manure  or 
pigeon  manure  will  commonly  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  and  more 
convenient.  Dump  the  manure  into  the  tank  or  reservoir  in  which  the 
water  for  the  plant  beds  is  maintained,  and  water  the  beds  frequently — 
moderating  the  quantity  given  at  one  watering;  that  is,  give  the  soil  a 
chance  to  get  warmed — taking  care  that  it  does  not  become  dry.  Some- 
times after  the  first  stimulus  administered  in  this  way  the  plants  will 
grow  freely  with  the  ordinary  watering.  This  shows  that  only  the 
surface  layer  of  the  beds  was  deficient,  from  some  cause,  in  plant  food. 
At  other  times  it  may  be  found  needful  to  continue  the  use  of  the  liquid 
manure  throughout  the  planting  season.  It  was  to  obviate  the  chance 
of  this  set-back  that  in  forming  the  plant  beds  the  soil  was  worked  for 
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a  depth  of  only  about  three  inches  from  the  surface.  That  superficial 
layer  will  rarely  fail  to  contain  sufficient  food  for  the  young  plants, 
even  should  there  be  a  comparatively  barren  subsoil  below,  which  we 
have  intended  not  to  disturb. 

SPROUTING    SEED. 

When  it  is  desired  to  bring  plants  forward  quickly  from  the  time  of 
sowing,  the  seed  for  that  purpose  may  be  sprouted.  To  do  this,  sift 
into  a  suitable  vessel  (say  a  tin  pan  with  holes  in  the  bottom)  rotten 
wood  to  a  bulk  two  or  three  times  that  of  the  amount  of  seed  to  be 
sprouted.  Moisten  with  milk-warm  water,  and  place  where  the  tem- 
perature can  be  maintained  at  about  seventj'  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
When  the  weather  serves,  expose  to  the  sun.  The  mass  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dry,  nor  the  lower  portion  to  be  much  wetter  than  the  upper. 
Warm  water  to  maintain  the  proper  moisture  should  be  added  several 
times  in  each  twenty  four  hours.  If  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  be  added 
to  it,  the  sprouting  is  likel}^  to  take  place  sooner,  and,  some  people 
believe,  the  subsequent  development  of  the  young  plant  to  proceed 
more  rapidi3^  A  tier  the  tenth  da}',  examine  the  seeds  dally  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  and  when  the  bi'own  hulls  begin  to  crack,  disclosing 
the  white  kernel,  germination  has  begun  and  the  seed  is  fit  to  sow. 
This  ought  to  be  in  from  ten  to  twenty  daj's  alter  wetting.  To  sow, 
mix  with  ashes,  and  proceed  as  before  described. 

Seed  to  be  sown  later  than  January  ought  to  be  first  sprouted,  unless 
the  ground  be  likely  to  freeze;  and  it  should  be  well  to  take  some 
chances  on  this  point;  and  if  a  killing  freeze  do  come,  the  beds  can  be 
sown  over  again.  Sprouting  ma}'  also  bo  resorted  to,  to  test  the  vitality 
of  seed.  Another  test  is  to  throw  a  pinch  of  seed  on  a  hot  stove,  when, 
if  they  be  sound,  they  should  pop  with  a  crepitating  noise.  A  third 
test  is  to  i^ut  a  pinch  of  seed  in  the  palm  of  one  hand,  and  rub  vigor- 
ousl}^  with  the  thumb  of  the  other;  all  imperfect  seeds  will  reduce  to 
an  impalpable  powder  and  disappear;  those  that  remain  are  sound, 
though  they  may  have  lost  vitalit}'.  If  a  parcel  of  seed  should  fail 
under  these  tests  to  exhibit  vitality,  it  had  better  be  rejected. 

FLEAS. 

During  a  period  of  not  more  than  forty-eight  hours — that  is,  from  the 
da}'  following  its  first  emergence  from  the  soil  to  the  end  of  the  second 
day  following  that,  the  young  plant  is  liable  to  destruction  from  a 
minute  flea,  itself  scarcely  larger  than  a  tobacco  seed — which  will 
appear  in  the  beds  in  such  dense  swarms  that  the  surfiice  of  the  ground 
seems  literally  "alive."  Within  twenty-four  houi-s  they  may  sweep 
away  an  entire  growth  of  young  plants-  within  the  ages  specified. 
After  they  are  three  days  old.  the  plants  appear  to  be  proof  against — 
or  safe  from — the  attack  of  this  enemy.  He  is  apt  to  make  his  appear- 
ance on  a  warm  windless  day — such  as  are  always  liable  to  occur  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  tobacco  plants  are  sprouting.  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  flea  has  ever  been  detected,  in  California,  on  a  cold  or  bluster- 
ing day.  He  is  easily  desti'oyed  by  dust  of  dry  tobacco,  which  is  to  be 
sprinkled  freely  upon  the  beds  as  soon  as  the  flea  is  detected. 

As  the  dust  falls,  the  surface  of  the  bed  seems  to  rise  to  meet  it  as 
myriads  of  the  little  creatures  leap  into  the  air,  but  they  tall  back  and 
are  heard  from  no  more.     Thus  easily  extinguished,  they  need  not  be 
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dreaded,  provided  sufficient  watchfulness  is  maintained  to  detect  their 
first  appearance.  The  phints  encounter  no  other  serious  enemy  while 
in  the  beds.  The  total  cost  of  making  and  tending  seed  beds  (exclusive 
of  cost  of  covers,  but  inclusive  of  that  of  seed,)  may  be  about  two  dol- 
lars and  twenty-five  cents  for  each  acre  to  be  planted.  One  proposition 
ought  never  to  be  lost  siglit  of:  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  expended 
on  the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  your  beds,  and  whatever  money 
cost  is  judicious!}^  laid'  in  this  direction  is  a  true  economy.  Healthy 
plants  and  u  plenty  of  them  are  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  enterprise 
rests. 


TOBACCO  YIELD  IN  CALIFORNIA  IN  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED 
AND  SEVENTY-FOUR. 

From  the  best  obtainable  information  we  are  enabled  to  present  the 
following  statement  of  the  yield  of  the  tobacco  crop  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four:  Alameda  County,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
Lake,  sixty  thousand  pounds;  Los  Angeles,  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  Santa  Barbara,  seventy  thousand  pounds;  Santa  Clara  (in- 
cludes San  BenitOy,  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds;  Santa  Cruz,  seventy 
thousand  pounds;  San  Mateo,  forty  thousand  pounds.  Total,  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds. 
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QUICKSILVER. 


A  POPULAR  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  METAL,  ITS  EXTRACTION  FROM 

ORES,  AND  ITS  USES. 


BY   DR.  G.  F.  BECKER, 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of 
quicksilver  is  its  fluidity  at  the  ordinary  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  is,  indeed,  so  stril^ing  a  peculiarity  that,  except  to  a  mind  somewhat 
used  to  generalizing,  mercury  seems  almost  a  substance  apart,  and  not, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  one  of  the  metals.  A  moment's  reflection,  how- 
ever, shows  that  there  is  nothing  generically  peculiar  about  quicksilver. 
The  relation  between  the  prevailing  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  and  the  melting  point  of  the  metals  is  an  accidental  and  probably 
a  temporally  one;  there  is  much  less  difl'erence  between  the  melting  point 
of  mercury  and  that  of  lead  than  between  the  temperatures  at  which 
lead  and  copper  become  fluid.  The  globe  has  certainly  once  had  a  tem- 
perature at  which  all  these  metals  were  permanently  liquid,  and  a  re- 
duction of  a  hundred  degrees  more  would  familiarize  us  with  a  soft, 
ductile  metal,  much  resembling  lead,  though  with  a  tin-white  color,  for 
•which  the  name  of  quicksilver  would  be  a  misnomer. 

THJ;   USES    TO   WHICH   WE   PUT    MERCURY 

Depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  its  fluidity  under  ordinary  conditions; 
gold,  for  example,  would  be  even  better  than  mei'cury  for  barometers 
were  it  only  liquid.  It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  great  convenience  to 
be  able  to  bring  water  in  contact  with  melted  metal,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  alloy  or  two  which  melt  just  below  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  mercurj-  is,  of  course,  the  only  metallic  body  available  in  such 
cases.  I  tried  in  my  last  lecture  to  bring  into  especial  prominence  the 
similarity  of  the  action  of  quicksilver  in  the  amalgamation  process  with 
that  of  other  metals  in  a  fluid  state,  and  showed  that  the  main  difference 
is  in  the  replacement  of  the  melted  slag  of  the   furnace  by  a   watery 
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emulsion  of  the  rock  in  the  barrel  or  pan.  A  vast  proportion  of  the 
mercury  yearly  produced  is  employed  in  amalgamation;  most  of  the  re- 
mainder is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  vermilion  paint  and  mercu- 
rial drugs. 

Quicksilver  sometimes  occurs  native  in  connection  with  its  ores;  but 
generally  in  inconsiderable  quantities.  It  is  also  'sometimes  an  ingre- 
dient of  a  complicated  mineral  called  tetrahedrite,  but  hy  far  the  most 
important  ore  of  mercury  is  the  sulphide  called  cinnabar,  and  identical 
in  composition  with  the  vermilion  of  commerce.  The  largest  deposit  of 
this  ore  is  at  Almadus,  in  Spain.  The  Almaden  mine  has  been  worked 
since  seven  hundred  B.  C,  and  is  scarcely  even  well  developed  yet.  The 
second  largest  deposit  is  at  New  Almaden,  in  this  State;  but,  as  thus  far 
known,  it  does  not  approach  the  Spanish  deposit  in  value. 

Quicksilver  belongs  to  the  same  general  group  of  metals  as  gold  and 
silver,  and  like  them,  its  affinities  are  weak — its  components  are  readily 
decomposed.  The  beneficiation  of  cinnabar  depends  on  the  fact  that 
sulphur  unites  with  much  more  strength  with  most  other  substances 
than  it  does  with  mercury.  If  cinnabar  be  heated  with  lime,  the  sul- 
phur of  the  ore  combines  with  it,  forming  sulphide  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  having  metallic  mercury.  If  we  heat  cinnabar  in  a  current  of  air, 
the  mineral  is  also  decomposed;  the  sulphur  unites  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  to  sulphurous  acid,  the  unpleasant  smelling  gas  we  have  met  so 
often  in  these  lectures,  and  metallic  mercury  is  again  left  behind.  If  we 
lorm  an  illustrative  diagram  of  these  changes  we  get: 

Mercuric  sulphide — Quicksilver. 

Mercury — Sulphide  of  lime,  and  gypsum. 
•    Mercuric  sulphide — Oxygen. 

Mercury — Sulphurous  acid. 

Perhaps  you  may  remember  that  when  sulphur  of  lead,  or  galena,  is 
heated  in  a  current  of  air,  the  oxygen  attacks  both  constituents  of  the 
mineral,  and  we  get,  as  here,  sulphurous  acid,  but  in  place  of  metallic 
quicksilver  oxide  of  lead  results.  Gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  mercury, 
the  noble  metals,  are  not  attacked  to  any  extent  by  free  oxygen,  and 
hence,  in  the  present  case,  metallic  mercury  is  produced  by  simple 
roasting. 

QUICKSILVER  POSSESSES   A   PROPERTY 

Which  greatly  simplifies  the  operations  subsequent  to  its  isolation  in  a 
metallic  form.  It  is  highly  volatile,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  of  six 
hundred  and  seventy-five  degrees.  It,  therefore,  distils  off  from  the  ore 
during  the  roasting,  and  only  requires  to  be  conducted  through  proper 
condensing  apparatus  to  be  liquified,  and  obtained  in  a  marketable  shape. 
If  gold  and  silver  were  only  volatile  at  furnace  temperatures,  we  could 
beneficiate  their  ores  in  the  same  way — i.  e.,  sufficiently  volatile;  for, 
though  we  cannot  distil  these  metals  in  any  ordinary  furnace,  very 
small  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  do  pass  off  as  vapor,  when  they  are 
melted,  and  their  volatility  is,  consequently,  great  enough  to  necessitate 
troublesome  precautions,  and  to  occasion  loss,  though  it  is  insufficient 
to  be  turned  to  practical  account. 

Eetorting  quicksilver  ores  with  lime  is  a  method  of  beneficiating 
them,  now  seldom  practiced,  except  for  assay.  When  used,  this  method 
differs  but  little  from  the  retorting  of  amalgam,  which  I  described  in  my 
last  lecture.  The  retort  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  cinnabar  and  lime, 
and  heated.  The  mercurial  vapor  passes  out  of  the  retort  through 
tubes,  cooled  with  water,  and  the  liquid  quicksilver  drops  from  the  end 
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of  the  tube.  The  retorts  are  sornetimes  made  so  that  they  can  be 
changed  trt)m  the  outside  of  the  furnace,  and  thus  be  kept  at  work  con- 
tinuously. A  larger  percentage  of  the  metal  is  obtained  than  by  the 
process  of  roasting;  but  the  cost  of  apparatus,  labor,  and  extra  fuel, 
more  than  compeus?ate  for  the  gain,  under  ordinary  conditions. 

the  oldest  cinnabar  roasting  furnace 

Still,  or  untd  recently,  in  use,  is  the  Bustamenti  furnace.  In  this  appa- 
ratus the  ore  and  fuel  ave  charged  together  in  a  short  vertical  shaft,  and. 
air  is  admitted  from  below  and  from  the  side.  When  the  shaft  is  incan- 
descent, the  air  decomposes  the  cinnabar,  and  the  volatile  products,  sul- 
phurous acid,  mercurial  vapor,  and  carbonic  acid,  pass  otf  through  flues 
into  two  large,  square  chambers,  where  the  gases  are  somewhat  cooled. 
At  some  distance  there  is  a  second  pair  of  chambers,  and  the  two  sets 
are  connected  by  several  tubes.  These  tubes  are  formed  of  short  joints, 
and  each  joint  is  an  earthen  vessel  swelling  at  the  middle,  and  with  one 
end  larger  than  the  other,  so  that  the  small  end  of  one  "aludel,"  as 
these  vessels  are  called,  may  be  thrust  into  the  large  end  of  the  next. 
The  point  is  made  with  clay.  These  composite  tubes  slope  from  each 
end  toward  the  center,  and  rest  on  a  foundation  of  masonry.  The  mei'- 
curial  vapors  passing  through  these  tubes  are  cooled  down  and  the  metal 
deposited  in  droi)s,  which,  on  account  of  the  inclined  position  of  the 
tubes,  run  down  lo  the  central  point.  A  small  hole  in  the  under  side  of 
the  aludel  occupying  that  position,  allows  the  metal  to  escape  and  col- 
lect in  vessels  set  to  receive  it.  So  much  of  the  vapor  as  escapes  con- 
densation in  the  aludels,  passes  into  the  second  set  of  chambers,  where 
another  portion  is  liquified,  and  the  remainder  passes  out  into  the  air 
and  is  lost. 

Besides  the  metallic  quicksilver,  another  product  is  condensed,  called 
soot.  Its  composition  varies,  but  it  contains  flour  of  mercury,  i.  e.,  quick- 
silver, in  minute  globules;  undecomposed  sulphur  of  mercury,  for  cin- 
nabar is  itself  volatile,  and,  when  air  is  not  brought  in  contact  with  it, 
may  be  distilled  unaltered;  calomel,  when  there  has  been  any  salt  in  the 
ore,  and  soot  pro}>er,  formed  bj'  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the  fuel. 
This  product  is  collected  and  worked  over  by  hand  with  lye,  to  cleanse 
the  minute  globules  of  the  metal  from  imjjuriiies,  whereupon  a  large 
portion  of  them  unite  to  drops  and  are  thus  recovered.  The  remaining 
matter  is  added  to  the  ore  at  the  next  charge. 

The  mixing  of  fuel  and  ore,  as  practiced  in  this  furnace,  has  one  great 
disadvantage.  If  at  any  time  there  is  more  fuel  than  there  should  be, 
too  great  a  heat  is  produced,  and  if  there  are  easily  fusible  compounds 
in  the  ore,  such  as  silicite  of  iron,  a  glaze  is  produced,  which  in  this,  as 
in  all  roasting,  interferes  very  much  with  the  proper  action  of  the  air 
upon  the  ore. 

the  aludels, 

Too,  are  somewhat  difficult  of  manipulation,  and  it  is  vei*y  hard  to  make 
the  joints  between  them  tight,  and  no  one  would  now  build  a  furnace  on 
this  plan. 

The  New  Almaden  furnace  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  large  square 
shaft,  two  opposite  sides  of  which  are  broken  through  with  numerous 
openings.  This  shaft  is  filled  with  lumps  of  ore  so  arranged  as  to  leave 
passages  through  the  mass,  but  no  fuel  is  mixed  with  it.  The  fireplace 
is  placed  on   the  outside   of  one  of  the   perforated   walls;    the  flume 
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strikes  through  the  perforations  into  the  ore  and  the  gaseous  products 
of  the  process  pass  through  the  oj^positc  wall  into  a  series  of  condens- 
ers. The  condensers  are  large  chambers  of  brick,  wood,  iron  or  glass, 
in  which  there  are  cross-walls,  and  these  cross-walls  are  broken  through 
alternately  at  the  bottom  and  the  top,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
vapor,  but  at  the  same  time  to  compel  it  to  take  a  circuitous  course. 
This  at  once  lengthens  the  distance  over  which  it  must  pass,  giving  it 
time  to  cool,  and,  by  producing  gentle  eddies  in  the  current,  favors  the 
fall  of  minute  particles  of  solid  or  liquid  matter.  The  floors  of  the 
chambers  are  curved  and  slope  towards  the  outside  wall,  so  that  the 
metal,  as  it  liquifies,  may  collect  at  one  point  in  each  chamber,  whence 
it  may  either  be  allowed  to  run  out  continually  through  a  small  opening, 
or  may  be  tapped  when  it  has  accumulated.  As  the  vajjor  must  be  cooled 
down  as  far  as  practicable,  the  natural  draft  is  very  slight,  and  a  tall 
chimney,  generally  with  a  small  fire  in  it,  is  needful  to  draw  in  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  air  through  the  grate. 

The  working  is  very  simple;  the  fire  is  gradually  increased  from  the 
start,  until,  after  from  three  to  four  days,  the  mass  of  ore  has  come  to  a 
moderately  bright  red  heat,  plenty  of  air  being  admitted  all  the  time. 
When  this  point  has  been  reached,  the  distillation  is  considered  complete, 
and  the  furnace  is  closed  up  and  allowed  to  cool.  As  soon  as  it  is  cold, 
the  exhausted  ore  is  removed  through  suitable  openings  and  the  furnace 
is  recharged. 

OTHER   DIFFICULTIES. 

The  necessity  of  allowing  the  furnaces  I  have  mentioned  to  cool  down 
before  recharging,  involves  great  loss  of  time  and  fuel.  The  first  fur- 
nace devised  to  allow  of  a  continuous  working  was  the  Haehner  furnace. 
"In  this  the  ore  and  fuel  are  charged  together  into  a  shaft,  the  bottom'  of 
which  consists  of  a  grate  with  movable  bars.  By  moving  one  or  more 
of  these  bars,  the  lumps  of  exhausted  ore  can  be  allowed  to  drop  from 
the  furnace,  while  fresh  material  is  added  at  the  top.  The  condensation 
chambei'S  are  arranged  as  in  the  Almaden  furnace.  The  continuity  of 
the  Haehner  furnace  is  a  great  advantage,  but  not  the  mixing  of  fuel 
and  ore.  It  has  consequently  been  modified  so  as  to  resemble  furnaces 
long  in  use  for  ores  of  other  metals,  b}^  allowing  the  flame  from  one  or 
more  outlying  fireplaces  to  strike  into  the  shaft  filled  with  ore  alone. 
An  important  advantage  is  gained,  as  in  the  exceedingly  similar  Swedish 
furnace,  bj'  placing  the  openings  for  the  entrance  of  the  flame  some  dis- 
tance from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  allowing  the  air  for' roasting  to 
enter  at  the  opening  intended  for  withdrawing  exhausted  ore.  In  this 
way  the  air  is  heated  by  the  hot  worthless  material,  and  the  heat  thus 
returned  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  furnace. 

The  "Knox  &  Osborne"  furnace  of  California,  and  the  latest  furnace 
of  the  works  at  Idria,  Southern  Austria,  correspond  to  this  general  de- 
scription. The  former  is  j^rovided  with  a  single  fire,  which  draws  straight 
across  the  column  of  ore  in  the  shaft,  and  is  built  of  heavy  brick  walls. 
The  Idria  furnace,  of  which  a  copy  is  now  putting  up  at  New  Almaden, 
is  provided  with  three  firejilaces,  which  draw  through  nearly  three 
quarters  of  the  height  of  the  column,  the  gases  passing  out  at  two  open- 
ings close  to  the  toj)  of  the  furnace.  The  walls  are  of  a  construction  first 
adopted  in  England  for  iron-blast  furnaces,  and  since  applied  with  great 
success  to  a  variety  of  other  furnaces — a  comparatively  thin  lining  of 
fire-brick,  surrounded  by  an  annular  space  filled  with  air,  answers  ad- 
mirably as  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  outside  of  which  is  another  thin 
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wall  of  brick,  inclosed  in  a  shell  of  boiler-iron.  The  charging  appara- 
tus is  also  borrowed  from  blast  furnace  construction,  and  is  of  the  kind 
called  Parry's  bell  and  hopper.  The  mouth  of  a  conical  hopper  is  closed 
by  drawing  up  into  it  an  upright  suspended /;one.  When  the  hopper  is 
filled  the  cone  is  lowered,  and  the  ore  enters  the  furnace,  but  its  fall  is 
broken  by  the  presence  of  the  cone,  and  it  is  thus  necessarily  distrib- 
uted in  all  directions  in  the  furnace.  The  cone  is  instantly  raised  again, 
and  thus  shuts  off  the  escape  of  gas. 

the  condenser 

Of  a  quicksilver  roasting  furnace  forms,  of  course,  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant portion  of  the  structure,  and  no  absolutely  satisfactory  construc- 
tion has  thus  far  been  hit  upon.  Brick  is  an  exceedingly  porous  mate- 
rial, and  quicksilver  both  filters  through  it  and  is  absorbed  into  it  by  the 
almost  resistless  force  of  capillary  attraction.  Some  years  ago,  in  pull- 
ing down  an  old  furnace  at  New  Almaden,  it  was  found  that  the  metal 
had  penetrated  the  foundation  and  the  earth  for  over  thirty  feet,  and 
down  to  the  bed-rock.  Since  then  the  furnaces  have  been  built  on 
arches,  and  in  the  pillars,  on  which  the  arches  rest,  sheet  iron  plates 
have  been  placed  to  intercept  the  metal  in  its  downward  course;  much 
metal,  however,  undoubtedly  penetrates  the  outer  walls  of  the  con- 
denser, and  is  evaporated  from  the  surface,  for  mercury  evaporates,  more 
or  less,  at  all  temperatures  above  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  the 
condensers,  though  built  of  a  very  considerable  thickness,  are,  of  course, 
somewhat  warm  on  the  outside.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thicker  the 
condensers,  the  less  does  the  vapor  inside  cool;  and,  as  it  must  cool  to 
condense,  the  necessity  for  thick  walls  renders  a  large  number  of  con- 
densing chambers  indispensable.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  seek  some 
material  better  adapted  to  the  work  required  than  brick.  Cast  iron  and 
wrought  iron  answer  very  well  for  condensers,  so  long  as  the  gas  is  hot, 
but  when  the  temperature  falls  below  the  boiling  point  of  water,  a  very 
disagreeable  action  sets  in.  Sulphurous  acid,  heated  with  air  in  contact 
with  highlyporous  substances,  is  partially  converted  into  sulphuric  acid; 
this  condenses  with  the  water  and  attacks  and  soon  destroys  the  iron. 
Wood  withstands  this  action  tolerably  well,  and  does  not  let  quicksilver 
through  like  brick,  and  it  has,  consequently,  been  much  used  for  the 
later  condensers  of  the  series;  but  wood  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and 
hence,  properly  speaking,  ill  adapted  for  cooling  apparatus.  At  New 
Almaden  glass  is  found  to  answer  excellently,  being  a  much  better  con- 
ductor of  heat  than  wood,  though  not  so  good  a  one  as  iron,  and  being, 
of  course,  quite  unaffected  by  the  acid  liquors.  The  condensers  assume  a 
gi'eat  variety  of  forms,  such  as  chambers  of  various  shapes  and  tubes. 
Columns  of  coke  are  also  used  with  some  success  as  a  final  conductor. 
The  draught  is  sometimes  kept  up  by  the  aid  of  a  chimney,  with  or 
without  the  help  of  a  fire,  to  give  the  air  in  the  stack  additional  buoy- 
ancy, and  sometimes  by  a  suction  fan,  or  a  "water  drum,"  an  apparatus 
which  sucks  in  air  by  means  of  the  friction  of  a  jet  of  water.  So  far  as 
the  condensation  is  concerned,  an  artificial  blast  would  bo  preferable, 
but  the  danger  of  blowing  jets  of  ihe  metallic  vapor  through  fine  cracks 
in  the  apparatus,  would  be  too  great  to  admit  of  its  employment. 

THE  LOSSES   IN   QUICKSILVER  SMELTING 

Are  various  and  very  important,  though  they  are  not  all  very  well 
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understood.  The  wholo  bulk  of  gas  passing  out  of  the  last  condenser 
is  saturated  with  mercurial  vapor.  The  amount  of  metal  contained  in 
this  vapor  depends  on  the  temperature,  and  for  low  temperatures  is 
very  small  per  cubic  foot,,but  its  aggregate  amouut  per  day  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  Another  source  of  loss  is  the  tine  dust  of  mer- 
cury suspended  in  the  gas,  minute  globules,  so  small  that  they  fall  very 
slowly  through  the  air,  and  are,  therefore,  carried  away  in  the  current 
of  gas.  The  rate  at  which  a  spherical  body  falls  through  the  air 
depends  upon  its  specific  gravity  and  its  size,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
only  to  make  a  globule  small  enough  to  give  it  a  permanent  velocity  of 
ten  feet,  or  of  one  foot,  per  second.  As  the  mercurial  vapor  is  cooled  in 
the  condensers,  the  mercury  is  separated  out  like  mist,  and  the  indi- 
vidual globules,  which  are  too  small  to  fall  rapidly,  and  which  do  not 
collide  and  aggregate  with  others,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  carried  off  as  a 
dust.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  filter  very  fine  dust  effectually 
on  a  large  scale  from  a  current  of  gas,  as  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again  in  the  attempts  made  to  catch  the  fume  from  silver  smelting 
furnaces.  How  much  such  fume  is  formed  in  quicksilver  smelting  must 
depend  on  various  circumstances,  but  the  formation  of  soot  in  the  con- 
ducters  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  a  loss  in  this  way,  for  the  metal 
which  is  separated  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  soot  will,  to  some  extent, 
be  coated  by  non-metallic  impurities,  and  rendered  incapable  of  running 
together  into  larger  drops. 

The  metallic  mercury  obtained  from  the  conductors  rarely  needs  any 
refining.  Dirt  mixed  with  it  is  readily  extracted  by  filtering  through 
cloth  or  leather,  and  it  is  then  simply  weighed  out,  and  bottled  up  in 
wrought  iron  flasks  ready  for  market. 

The  metallurgy  of  quicksilver  is  thus,  as  you  perceive,  comparatively 
simple,  consisting  essentially  of  but  a  single,  and  by  no  means  compli- 
cated, process.  The  working  of  quicksilver  ores  is  unquestionably 
susceptible  of  great  improvements,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  cinnabar  mines  have  been  known  to  give  employment  to 
more  than  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  technologists.  In  the  future 
emulation  and  competition  will  probably  produce  rapid  advances.  I 
shall  finisnh  the  hour  with  a  few  remarks  on 

FUEL. 

Mr.  Beeker  occupied  the  second  half  of  the  hour  with  remarks  on 
fuel,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  causes  of  and  the 
remedy  for  the  ignition  of  coal  cargoes,  and  laid  especial  stress  on  the 
great  advances  made  on  technology  in  the  introduction  of  gas,  mado 
from  inferior  fuels,  or  even  from  wet  sawdust,  for  producing  tempera- 
tures hitherto  unattainable. 
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Since  the  close  of  our  civil  war  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  and 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom  has  nearly  ceased  to  be  an  industry 
of  our  country.  Nearly  all  the  sugar  now  produced  is  from  the  maple, 
which  is  limited  in  quantity.  The  attempt  to  separate  and  crystallize 
the  sugar  of  the  sorghum  cane  on  a  large  scale  has  been  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful, and  as  a  sacchariferous  plant  it  is  only  valuable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  molasses. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  and  also  that  neither  the  Southern 
States  nor  Cuba  have  resumed  the  production  of  sugar,  the  manufacture 
of  this  article  from  beets  must  become  a  national  industry.  It  has 
already  excited  considerable  attention  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  ten  yeai's.  The  discovery  that  sugar  can  be  produced  from  the  beet 
at  less  cost  than  from  the  cane,  was  made  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  by  a  German  chemist,  but  it  was  only  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  after  many  trials,  that  several  factories  came  into  suc- 
cessful operation. 

The  first  manufactory  of  beet  sugar  on  a  large  scale  was  in  successful 
operation  in  Silesia  (Germany)  in  eighteen  hundred  and  five.  Owing  to 
the  disturbed  state  of  Europe  at  that  period,  no  further  progress  was 
made  until  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve,  when  the  First  Napoleon  en- 
forced this  industry  in  France,  where  it  was  demonstrated  that  its  man- 
ufacture could  be  profitably  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  His  object  in 
introducing  the  beet  into  France  was  to  exclude  sugar  grown  in  the 
British  Colonies  from  his  Empire.  Stimulated  by  its  success  in  France, 
the  beet  sugar  interest  was  revived  in  Germany,  and  as  earlj^  as  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  facto- 
ries in  operation. 

On  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  there  were  re- 
ported three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  refineries  in  ope- 
ration in  Europe,  several  of  which  deserve  particular  notice. 

The  factory  at  Waghausel  is  of  enormous  proportions  —  it  covers 
twelve  acres  of  ground,  and  employs  three  thousand  hands. 

The  little  State  of  Brunswick  (about  the  size  and  population  of  San 
Francisco  County),  alone,  has  twenty-five  factories,  which  produced  in 
the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seventy-one,  over  forty-six 
million  pounds  of  sugar  (twenty-one  million  kilos),  valued  at  five  million 
Prussian  thalers  (about  three  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.)  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  million  kilos  of  beets  were  con- 
sumed in  the  production  of  this  amount  of  sugar. 
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The  process  of  manrtactnring  sugar  from  the  beet  has  been  brought' 
to  a.  high  degree  o(  por-tection,  but  without  Government  support  and 
encouragement  at  the  outset  it  would  not  now  be  numbered  among  the 
industries  which  blesa  ihe  world. 

The  French  Government  offered  a  prize  of  one  million  francs  for  the 
most  successful  method  ot  obtaining  a  supply  of  indigenous  sugar.  It 
"was  soon  proved  thut  the  supply  could  only  be  furnished  from  the 
beet  root.  In  Poland,  as  early  as  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve,  Govern- 
ment loans  and  exemption  trom  conscription  were  offered  in  aid  of  the 
enterprise.  In  fact,  the  principal  Governments  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
vied  with  each  other  in  perfecting  and  extending  the  new  enterprise. 

Our  own  Government  has,  during  the  past  ten  years,  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated the  beet  sugar  interest,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  various  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  reports.  Since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  it 
has  removed  all  the  duties  on  sugar  machinery  imported  from  Germany 
(where  the  machinery  for  this  process  has  been  brought  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection)^  and  protected  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
beets  by  a  tarifl  ot  from  two  to  four  cents  per  pound;  whereas,  the 
various  European  Governments  exact  a  revenue  of  nearly  an  equal 
amount  from  this  manufacture. 

Further:  at  the  Exposition  ot  Paris  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  the  great  danger  to  our  agricultural  interest  was  shown,  and  has 
since  been  plainly  verified ;  and,  referring  to  this,  the  President,  in  his 
message  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  uttered  the  following, 
words  of  warning  to  agriculturists: 

"  The  beet  sugar  interest  opened  to  our  view  a  field  until  lately  untried' 
by  the  American  agriculturist,  in  which  other  countries  have  met  with 
most  distinguished  success,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  single  product." 

It  may  be  interesting  as  a  fac^j  illustrative  of  the  cheapness  with  which 
beet  sugar  is  produced  in  France,  to  note  that  though  England  is  so  well 
supplied  with  Colonial  grown  sugar,  she  nevertheless  imports  annually 
a  considerable  quantity  ot  beet  sugar  from  France. 

It  is  also  a  well  known  tact  that  the  expense  of  the  late  Franco-German 
war  were  in  both  countries,  in  a  great  measure,  defrayed  by  the  taxes 
on  beet  sugai* — so  large  and  so  important  is  that  branch  of  industry. 

The  •'..•eclared  value  of  various  forms  of  foreign  sugars,  which,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  were  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
was  nearlj^  seventy  two  million  dollars,  being  little  less  than  the  value 
of  the  total  domestic  export  during  that  yeiir  of  wheat,  flour,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  grain  products. 

Counting  commissions,  freights,  etc.,  sugar  costs  the  country  many 
dollars  more  than  was  realized  from  its  foreign  trade  in  breadstuffs. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  the  entire  export  of  bread- 
stuffs  amounted  to  ninety  three  million  dollars,  and  the  import  of  sugars 
from  all  quarters  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
three  million  dollars 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
divert  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  and  labor  given  to  wheat  cul- 
ture to  the  growth  of  sugar  beets.  The  agricultural  interest  of  Cali- 
fornia has  now  been  proved  so  much  more  important  than  the  mining, 
or  any  other  iiiterest.s,  that  our  farmers  are  now  rapidly  becoming  both 
practical  and  scientific,  and  from  both  standpoints  are  realizing  the 
necessity  of  presei*vmg  the  strength  of  their  lands  by  alternating  other 
crops  with  their  wheat. 
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All  kinds  of  products  are  being  tried — cotton,  tobacco,  ramie,  etc. — 
but  with  the  foregoing  figures  in  view,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  beet- 
root will  pay  them  better  than  any  of  the  above? 

And  that  it  is  necessarj'  for  them  to  grow  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  table  of  the  principal  domestic  exports  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  prepared  b}'  the  Collector  General  of  Customs,  shows  a  decrease 
for  the  quarter,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  of  nearly  two  million  pounds  of  sugar, 
which  must  be  supplied  in  some  manner. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  . seventy-seventy-one,  the  price  of  refined 
sugar  was  on  an  average  seventeen  cents  per  pound  in  the  United 
States,  while  in  France  and  Germany  it  was  only  ten  and  one  third 
cents. 

Considering  that  the  average  consumption  per  capita  is  thirty-five 
pounds  per  annum,  the  great  disadvantage  of  present  prices  to  the  con- 
aomer  is  evident. 

Experience  has  proved  that  this  industry  can  be  prosecuted  with 
great  success  in  California,  where  the  beet-root  can  be  produced  in  large 
quantities,  and  of  exceptional  richness. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet  will  undoubtedly  prove  not 
only  a  scientific,  but  a  commercial  success,  in  this  State.  The  annexed 
table  illustrates  the  gradual  annual  increase  in  importance  and  extent 
of  this  industry  in  Europe: 


COUXTKIES. 


1865-66. 


Pounds 


1870-71. 


Pounds 


France I    274,000,000 

Oermanj- 185,700,000 

Austria  and_Hungary |      71,150.000 

80,000,000 
4,000,000 

41,000,000 


Russia  and  Poland. 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Italy. 
Belgium 


295,000,000 
285,000,000 
190,000,000 
135.000,000 

25,000,000 
55,000,000 


The  following  table  shows  the  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  sugar  and  molasses  in  the  United  States  in  ten  years: 


Tears. 


Sugar. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


MOLASSKS. 


Gallons. 


Value. 


1862, 
1863. 
1864. 
1865, 
1866, 
1870. 
1871. 


557,137,529 
518,594,861 
632,230,247 
608,253,289 
977,885,449 


?20,357,090 
19,082,017 
29,660,076 
25,248,299 
39,595,677 
72,000,000 

103,000,000 


25,157,280 
31,206,986 
33,577,li.30 
43,.309,003 
47,768,348 


§3,427,813 
4,732,378 
7,365,064 
7,471,467 
7,227,351 
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I  am  enabled  to  append  the  following  figures,  than  which  a  more 
striking  proof  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  immediate  introduction 
into  this  State  of  this  industry,  on  a  large  scale,  could  not  be  produced: 

In  the  port  of  San  Francisco  alone  the  imports  of  sugar  and  molasses 
for  the  current  year  ending  the  thirtieth  of  September,  reached  sixty- 
five  million  seven  hundred  and  fiftj'-seven  thousand  and  fifty-one  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  seventy-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninetj^-niue  gal- 
lons of  molasses,  on  which  were  collected  from  one  and  three  fourths 
cents  to  four  cents  per  pound  import  duty. 

GENERAL   REMARKS.    • 

It  is  an  axiom  in  political  economy  that  a  nation  which  exports  the 
raw  products  of  the  soil,  and  imports  manufactured  goods  and  those 
necessities  of  life  which  it  could  produce  at  home,  will  grow  relatively 
poor. 

Nature,  however  lavish  in  her  gifts,  cannot  compensate  for  a  lack  of 
industry  on  the  ^xart  of  the  occupants  of  the  soil. 

The  complaint. so  frequently  made  that  California  does  not  increase  so 
rapidly  in  po])uIation  and  wealth  as,  considering  her  great  natural  ad- 
vantages, she  ought,  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  suflScient  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  ti)e  establishment  of  industries  which  may  give  employ- 
ment to  those  people  who  have  only  their  hands  with  which  to  gain  a 
living. 

Among  the  most  neglected  and  most  important  of  these  various  indus- 
tries is  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet.  The  millions  of  acres 
of  reclaimed  land  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  which  are 
at  present  comparatively  unproductive,  are  destined  at  no  far  distant 
day  to  supply  the  United  States  with  this  important  article,  and  thus 
enrich  this  State  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars 
per  annum. 

The  repeated  growing  of  wheat  has  already  impoverished  our  soil  in 
many  parts  to  an  alarming  extent,  as  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  year 
after  year  lands  produce  less  and  less,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
This  is  caused  by  the  soil  being  deprived  of  its  phosphates,  upon  which 
its  nutrition  depends. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  California  is  more  adapted  to  sugar  making 
than  is  the  best  sugar-producing  country  in  Europe;  their  cultivation 
for  this  purpose  is  yearly  increasing,  promising  to  become  a  profitable 
occupation  for  thousands. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  industry  there  have  been  jJ^oduced  in 
California: 


Years. 


Pounds. 


In  1870. 
In  1871. 
In  1872. 
In  1873. 


500,000 

800,000 

1,125,000 

1,500,000 
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The  yield  of  sugar  to  the  acre  of  beets  averages  nearly  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds. 

The  Sacramento  Company  has  this  year  one  thousand  two  hundred 
acres  in  beets,  which  will  yield  about  sixteen  tons  to  the  acre,  and  pro- 
duce one  thousand  six  hundred  tons  of  sugar. 

The  Soqueli  Company  has  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  acres  in 
beets;  the  cold  coast  wind,  however,  interfered  with  their  growth,  but 
we  are  informed  that  a  fine  article  of  sugar  is  being  produced.  Their 
failures  in  former  years  are  duo  to  mistakes  caused  by  inexperience. 

Simultaneously  with  the  complete  success  of  the  two  California  beet 
sugar  manufactories  comes  a  report  announcing  the  complete  triumph  of 
the  Illinois  company  at  Freeport.  Connected  with  this  result  is  the  signi- 
ficant fact  that  it  has  been  brought  about  by  the  abandonment  of  every- 
thing foreign  pertaining  to  the  culture  of  the  beet.  American  farming 
implements  and  energy  have  been  able  to  deliver  beets  at  two  dollars 
and  eighty  cents  per  ton,  which  is  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  less 
than  the  average  cost  per  ton  in  France  and  Germany. 

A  sugarie  of  tlie  capacity  of  one  hundred  tons  of  beets  per  day 
(twenty-four  hours),  yielding  eight  tons  of  refined  sugar,  costs  for — 


Machinery 

Buildings 

Working  capital 


Calculations  on  one  hundred  thousand  acres. 

Twenty  thousand  tons  beets  at  four  dollars  per  ton...  880,000 

Twenty  white  men,  at  seventy-five  dollars]  ,0  aaa 

Fifty  Chinese  men,  at  twenty  dollars j  ' 

Three  foremen 3,000 

One  Superintendent 3,000 

Bones  and  lime 7,500 

Wear  and  tear 7,500 

Fuel 25,000 

Barrels 16,000 

Interest  on  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, at  one  per  cent 14,400 

8174,500 

Twenty  thousand  tons  beets  yield 

Deduct  expenses  as  above 

Net  profits 

Exclusive  of  refuse  for  distillery  and  feed. 


875,000 
20.000 
25,000 


8120,000 


8352,000 
174,500 


8177,500 
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NEW    BEET    SUGAEIES. 

Among  the  new  beet  sugaries  in  contemplation  is  one  for  Grand 
Island,  Sacramento  Eiver.  George  D.  Eoberts  intends  erecting  works 
I'd"  next  year's  beet  crop.  Grand  Island  is  safely  reclaimed  from  flood- 
in  <^,  and  its  soil  produces  a  reliable  crop  of  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  in 
Jill  seasons.  The  growth  of  the  sugar  beet  is  peculiar  on  these  reclaimed 
marshes.  On  ordinary  lands  much  of  the  beet  root  shows  above  ground, 
and  the  part  thus  exposed  is  rich  in  salts  and  poor  in  sugar.  In  the  soil 
of  our  marsh  lands  the  beet  grows  altogether  downward,  and  shows 
only  its  leaves  above  ground.  Accordingly  the  percentage  of  sugar  is 
higher.  Parties  contemplating  erecting  sugaries  are  counseled  to  ex- 
amine the  matter  of  subsoil  growth,  and  make  sure  that  it  has  the  advan- 
tages claimed. — [Rural  Press. 


COST   OF  IRRIGATION. 
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COST    OF    IRRIGATION. 


Chapter  Y  of  the  Commissioners'  Report  is  devoted  to  a  summing  up 
of  the  matter  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  and  contains  the  most  practical 
portions  of  the  report.  In  the  first  portion  the  Commissioners  discuss 
the  question  regarding 


THE   PROBABLE    COST 


Of  irrigating  the  great  valley  of  California.  On  this  subject  they  say: 
Before  making  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  canals,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire  how  much  water  is  required  to  irrigate  an  acre  of  land.  It  "will 
be  readily  understood  that  the  quantitj'  will  depend  upon  a  number  of 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  depend. upon  the  character  of 
the  soil,  whether  sandy  or  clayey;  upon  the  character  of  the  substratum, 
"whether  pervious  or  impervious,  and  upon  the  depth  and  inclination  of 
an  impervious  stratum.  It  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  culti- 
vation. Eioe  and  sugar  fields,  vegetable  gardens,  orchards,  and  meadows 
require  more  water  than  cereals.  The  present  staples  of  this  country 
are  cereals.  There  is  some  cotton  cultivation,  which  will  probably  be 
extended;  and  with  abundance  of  water  we  shall  doubtless  have  a  good 
deal  of  alfalfa  or  lucerne  grass.  Every  farmer  will  have  a  little  or- 
chard, and  will  raise  the  vegetables  required  for  home  consumption. 
The  evaporation  is  high  in  the  interior  valleys  of  the  State — quite  equal 
to  that  in  Madrid,  where  it  is  about  thirteen  inches  in  July. 

THE   AMOUNT    OF   WATER    LOST 

By  absorption  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  canal  is  an  unknown  and 
variable  quantity,  depending  on  the  dimensions  of  the  canals  and  on  the 
character  of  the  soil.  In  the  absence  of  the  exact  data  upon  these  points, 
we  may,  for  the  present,  adopt  the  rule  laid  down  by  engineers  for  other 
countries  of  similar  climate,  and  estimate  the  loss  of  water  from  these 
causes  at  fifteen  per  cent.  The  rivers  in  California  generally  run  full 
for  about  seven  months.  The  rains  of  the  Winter  increase  their  dis- 
charge, and  the  melting  of  the  snows  keeps  it  up,  so  that  we  may  say 
that  the  streams  from  the  Sierra  ^Nevada  are  well  supplied  with  water 
from  December  to  August.  The  streams  from  the  Coast  Eauge  have  no 
snow  reservoirs  of  much  extent,  and  they  are  generally  dr}-  in  Summer. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  streams  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  are  well 
supplied  with  water  for  two  hundred  days  in  the  year,  and  to  make  up 
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for  any  over-estimate  on  this  point,  let  us  neglect  their  flow  for  the  re-, 
niainder  of  the  year. 

AMOUNT    or   WATER    NECESSARY   FOR   IRRIGATION. 

How  much  land  ought  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  supplied  ever}"  second 
for  two  hundred  days,  to  irrigate?  We  will  make  a  further  supposition 
that  the  water  is  used  for  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Irri- 
gation at  night  is  practiced  in  other  countries,  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  in  seasons  of  scarcity  it  will  be  practiced  here,  if  it  shall  prove  to 
be  necessary  to  save  the  crops.  In  fourteen  hours  there  ai"e  fifty  thou- 
sand and  four  hundred  seconds,  and  hence,  one  day's  supply  at  one 
cubic  foot  per  second,  will  give  us  the  same  number  of  feet.  Deducting 
fifteen  per  cent  for  loss  by  absorption  and  evaporation,  we  shall  have 
remaining  forty  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  cubic  feet,  which 
number,  although  a  little  less,  we  may  take  to  be  the  same  as  the  num- 
ber of  square  feet  in  an  acre.  Hence,  one  day's  supply  will  put  twelve 
inches  of  water  over  an  acre,  or  two  inches  of  water  over  six  acres,  and 
in  two  hundred  daj-s  a  supply  of  a  cubic  foot  per  second  will  cover  two 
hundred  acres  with  twelve  inches  of  water.  Wheat  planted  in  October 
or  November  on  Summer-fallowed  land,  well  watered,  when  the  rivers 
are  high,  will  probably  make  a  good  crop  without  watering,  except 
what  it  gets  from  the  Winter  rains,  even  when  the}'  jirove  scanty. 
Wheat  planted  in  January  or  February  will  probably  need  one  or  two 
irrigations  of  three  inches  each,  to  make  a  crop.  Wheat  or  barley 
planted  later,  and  with  irrigating  facilities — there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why,  in  these  hot  vallej's,  the  sowing  time  may  not  be  extended  to 
April — will  probably  ripen  with  twelve  inches  of  water  judiciously 
applied. 

RAINFALL  REQUIRED  FOR  CROPS. 

We  know  that  the  good  crops  of  wheat  are  raised  without  irrigation 
"where  there  is  a  rainfall  of  twelve  inches,  or  even  less,  which  comes  at 
the  required  times.  On  the  tule  or  reclaimed  lands,  barley  sowed  after 
wheat  harvest  has  been  gathered,  comes  to  matui'it}'.  The  water 
required  for  cotton  will  probably  not  exceed  that  necessary  for  wheat. 
Eiee  cultivation  is  so  uuhealthful  that  its  introduction  into  California 
wnll  hardly  be  looked  upon  with  favor.  Alfalfa,  if  cut  five  times  for 
hay,  will  require  twelve  inche^^  of  water  or  more,  depending  on  tl)e 
nature  of  the  soil;  this  in  addition  to  the  usual  rainfall.  There  is 
another  point  to  be  considered.  The  whole  of  the  land  commanded  by 
the  canal  will  not  be  irrigated;  some  of  it  will  be  waste  or  unsuitable 
for  cultivation;  some  will  be  fallow,  and  if  we  add  the  areas  taken  up 
by  the  roads,  fences,  buildings,  farm-yards,  etc.,  we  ought,  according  to 
experience  elsewhere,  to  deduct  one  fourth  at  least  from  the  irrigable 
land.  This  deduction  of  one  fourth,  we  assume,  will  make  up  ibr  any 
kind  of  cultivation,  such  as  gardens,  orchards,  etc.,  requiring  larger 
supplies  of  water.  Our  opinion  is,  therefore,  that  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  the  land  commanded  by  the  canals  is  one  cul)ic  foot  a  second 
for  each  two  hundred  acres.  In  seasons  when  there  is  a  great  surplus 
of  water,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  a  more  liberal  use  of  it;  but  it 
seems  to  us  indispensable  that  the  State  should  lay  down 
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A  GENERAL  RULE. 


There  ought  to  be  an  established  allotment,  which  may  vary  in  differ- 
ent districts.  The  cultivators  who  come  first  ouglit  not  to  be  allowed 
to  appropriate  more  water  than  they  require;  because,  if  they  do,  those 
who  come  after  will  not  be  able  to  procure  a  fair  suppU^ 

There  are  probably  exceptional  places  where  the  lower  average  of 
rainfall  and  porosity  of  the  soil  may  combine  to  require  a  larger  allot- 
ment of  water  than  we  have  assigned.  Such  places  are  about  Tulare 
Lake,  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley.  There  is  no  cultivation  in  these 
portions,  and  before  the  occcision  may  arise  to  irrigate  them,  further  in- 
formation will  ])robabl3*  be  available  to  enable  a  proper  conclusion  to  be 
reached.  As  the  population  of  the  irrigated  districts  increases,  there 
will  be  an  increased  demand  for  water,  and  it  will  probably  result  that 
the  allowance  which  is  sufficient  in  this  generation  may  prove  entirely 
inadequate  fifty  years  in  the  future.  When  the  State  makes  the  survey 
elsewhere  recommended  in  this  report,  we  will  learn  both  how  much 
water  and  how  much  land  there  is,  and  will  be  enabled  to  proportion 
the  supply  to  be  granted.  It  may  then  be  a  question,  in  seasons  of 
scarcit}^,  whether  a  smaller  supply  of  water  will  be  given  to  the  whole 
land  or  a  larger  supply  to  a  portion  of  it. 

IRRIGATION   IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

Q^here  is  so  much  variety  on  this  point  in  the  circumstances  of  climate, 
soil,  and  cultivation,  and  so  much  difference  in  the  statements  of  differ- 
ent authorities,  that  we  cannot  derive  from  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries an}-  definite  conclusions  applicable  to  our  own;  but  as  a  matter  of 
intei'est  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  dut}^  of  water  in  other  irri- 
gating districts.  In  North  India  a  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  irri- 
gatesfive  acres  per  da3\  Taking  the  interval  of  irrigation  at  forty  days, 
w^e  have  the  duty  of  two  hundred  acres  for  one  foot  a  second  for  cereals. 
In  Granada,  a  canal  from  the  Geuil  irrigates^of  wheat,  barley,  and 
vines — two  hundred  and  forty  acres  per  cubic  foot.  In  A'aleucia,  where 
it  is  veiy  hot,  wheat  is  watered  four  or  five  times,  giving  about  two  hun- 
dred acres  per  foot.  In  Elche,  where  wate  is  very  scarce,  a  cubic  foot 
g^oes  as  far  as  to  irrigate  one  thousand  acres.  Wheat  here,  in  some  years, 
scarcely  requires  artificial  watering.  Eice  fields  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  vary  from  thirty  to  sixty  and  even  eighty  acres  to  the  cubic  foot. 
In  the  heavy  monsoons  of  India  ninety  acres  per  foot  are  irrigated.  In 
some  of  the  huertas  or  gardens  in  "Valencia,  only  from  thirteen  to  twenty 
acres  per  foot  are  irrig-ated.     Here,  however,  there  are  at  least 

TWO   CROPS   A   YEAR, 

And  a  part  is  devoted  to  rice.  The  grants  for  six  recent  canals  in  Spain, 
S'un  from  seventy  acres  per  foot  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  per  foot. 
Assuming  then  that  a  cubic  foot  per  second  will  water  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  we  proceed  to  give  some  considerations  in  regard  to  the 
probable  cost  of  construction  of  the  canals  and  their  primary  ditches. 
The  secofidary  and  tertiary  ditches  will,  it  is  supposed,  be  made  by  the 
cultivators.  They  can  be  made  by  the  farmer  in  seasons  of  leisure,  and 
in  the  general  case  their  cost  will  hardly  be  felt.  The  case  will  be  some- 
wkat  different  witfe  the  cultivator  who  farms  on  a  lar^e  scale,  and  who 
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is  obliged  to  hire  laborers.  It  is  plain  on  the  slightest  consideration, 
that  the  cost  of  a  canal  will  be  so  dependent  on  local  and  special  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  a  perfectly  satisfactory  con- 
clusion from  a  given  or  hypothetical  case. 

The  dam,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  irri- 
gated; the  manner  in  which  it  is  disposed;  the  relative  remoteness,  and 
the  resources  and  population  along  the  line,  are  all  elements  which  vary 
from  case  to  case,  and  either  of  which  may  affect  the  cost  by  a  very 
considerable  percentage. 

PROBABLE  COST  OF  CANALS. 

Still,  it  seems  essential  to  know  within  some  limits  the  probable  cost. 

If  a  canal  is  to  cost  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  irrigated,  the  subject 
may  be  dismissed  without  any  further  consideration.  It  is  plain  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  pay  that  price.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  canals  may  be  built 
for  five  or  twice  five  dollars  per  acre,  it  is  equally  plain  that  now,  or  before 
many  years,  we  shall  be  able  to  afford  them,  and  shall  have  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  return  from  such  investment.  The  value  of  the  estimate  which 
we  proceed  to  give  will  be  understood  from  what  precedes.  Let  us  take 
the  most  favorable  case  that  can  happen,  namely,  when  the  excavation 
equals  the  embankment.  We  assume  a  canal  to  carry  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  having  the  dimensions  given  in 
the  fitfures: 


Cubic  j^ards  of  excavation  on  main  canal,  per  mile, 

13,850,  at  30  cents 

Cubic  yards  of  excavation  of  primary,  per  mile 

Cubic  j'ards  borrowed,  per  mile,  of  primary 


Total  number  of  cubic  yards  for  primary,  per  mile., 
For  five  miles  of  primary,  5,084  X  5,  25,420,  at  30 
cents  


Total  cost  of  canal  and  primaries,  for  one  mile  of 
canal 


1,173 
3,911 


5,084 


$4,155 


7,626 


$11,781 


WHAT    ONE    MILE  OP   CANAL   WILL   IRRIGATE. 


Deducting  from  this  fifteen  per  cent  for  loss,  the  water  available  for 
irrigation  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  cubic  feet,  which  will  irrigate 
fifty-three  thousand  six  hundred  acres.  If  we  suppose  the  irrigable 
land  to  lie  on  one  side  of  the  canal,  in  a  strip  five  miles  wide,  and  that 
the  ground  permits  straight  parallel  primary  ditches,  spaced  one  mile 
apart,  it  follows,  that  for  each  mile  of  canal  there  must  be  five  miles  of 
primary  ditches,  and  that  the  quantity  of  irrigable  land  for  each  mile  of 
canal  will  be  three  thousand  two  hundred  acres.  Deducting  one  fourth 
for  land  not  actually  watered,  we  shall  have  two  thousand  four  hundred 
acres  of  irrigated  land  for  each  mile  of  canal.  Let  us  take  a  primary 
ditch  of  capacity  to  carry  fifty  feet  of  water  per  second.  Allowing  for 
loss,  this  size  will  be  rather  more  than  sufiicient  to  cover  more  than  the 
two  thousand  four  hundred  acres  with  three  inches  of  water,  in  seven 
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days  and  seven  nights.  The  canal  can  fill,  at  the  same  time,  six  of  tho 
primar}'  ditches,  so  that  in  sevea  days  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred 
acres  can  be  covered  with  three  inches  of  water,  only  six  of  the  prima- 
ries being  full  at  a  time.  And  in  twenty-six  days  three  inches  of  water 
may  be  put  over  the  whole  amount  of  the  land,  namely,  fifty-three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  acres.  If  the  water  is  used  only  for  fourteen  hours- 
for  each  day,  the  time  necessary  to  go  over  all  the  land  with  three 
inches  of  water  will  be  forty-five  days. 

Under  our  hypothesis,  in  order  to  irrigate  twenty-four  hundred  acres, 
we  must  build  one  mile  of  main  canal  and  five  miles  of  primary  ditches. 
Placing  the  excavation  at  thirty  cents  per  cubic  yard,  we  find  the  cost 
per  acre  to  be  about  five  dollars.  The  section  of  the  main  canal  will 
diminish  toward  its  lower  end,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  so  far  as  cost  is 
concerned,  we  keep  it  of  uniform  size. 

THE  PRICE   OF  EXCAVATION 

May  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  its  actual  cost,  in  some  places,  but  inas- 
much as  in  it  are  included  all  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  "we 
believe  it  is  not  far  from  correct.  We  have  omitted  from  this  calcula- 
tion all  estimates  of  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  by  reason  of  v,hich 
the  amount  of  excavation  may  be  considerably  increased;  all  e-xjjense 
due  to  the  fact  that  generally  one  or  several  miles  of  canal  hav  e  to  be 
made  at  its  head  before  the  water  is  high  enough  relatively  to  the  adjoin- 
ing land  to  irrigate  it,  and  we  do  not  include  the  cost  of  a  dam,  which, 
generally,  will  be  indispensable.  Neither  do  we  include  the  cost  of 
headworks,  or  of  the  bridges  and  sluices,  which  will  be  required,  or  the 
measures  that  may  be  necessary  to  pass  the  drainage  off  the  country, 
into,  over,  or  under  the  canal.  We  do  not  estimate  for  these  points,  for 
the  reason  that  no  estimate  can  be  made,  the  circumstances  in  no  two 
cases  being  the  same. 

TEN   DOLLARS   PER   ACRE   TO   IRRIGATE   THE  TALLEYS. 

Speaking  generally,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  omitted  points  will 
cost  as  much  as  the  excavation,  and  hence  that  the  rate  per  acre  just 
given  should  be  doubled.  This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
cost  about  ten  dollars  per  acre  to  irrigate  these  valleys. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  large  portions  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Yalley  are  underlaid,  two  or  three  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, by  a  hard  stratum,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  blast,  or  if  not 
blasted,  the  canals  must  be  veiy  shallow.  This  fact  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  cost  per  acre  in  these  sections  will  be  increased  twenty-five  to 
thirty  per  cent  above  the  estimate  already  given. 

THE  IRRIGATION   OF   THE   FOOTHILLS 

Will,  of  course,  cost  more.  Here  the  problem  will  be  more  similar  tp 
that  presented  in  other  countries.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from 
descriptions  given  by  writers,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  physL: 
cal^conditions  in  these  valleys  are  exceptionally  favorable  to  irrigation. 
This  fact  accounts,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  smallness  of  our  esti- 
mates, as  compared  with  the  actual  cost  of  canals  in  Spain,  for  instance, 
where  the  price  of  labor  is  so  much  cheaper  than  it  is  in  California. 
A  further  reason  for  this  diflference  lies  in  the  character  of  the  con- 
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structions.  The  dams,  head-works,  and  sluices  of  foreign  works,  arc 
made  of  masonry,  and  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  In  California  all 
of  these  constructions  will  for  many  years  be  of  wood.  It  is  cheaper, 
with  the  present  rates  of  interest,  to  build  of  wood,  and  to  rebuild  when 
.the  works  decay,  than  to  construct,  once  for  all,  of  masonry. 

THE   CHEAPEST   CANAL 

That  we  find  in  Spain  is  that  from  the  Esla,  which  co»t  fifteen  dollars 
per  acre.  The  other  modern  canals  in  Spain  have  cost  more  than  twice 
as  much.  There  are  no  longer  in  these  old  countries  any  lands  which 
admit  of  easy  irrigation,  and  on  all  these  lines  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
heavy  work,  in  excavating,  tunneling,  aqueducts,  and  in  reveled  walls, 
which  the  valley  works  in  California  will  not  require. 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

The  Commissioners  conclude  their  report  with  the  same  conclusions 
which  are  presented  as  a  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter.  The  princi- 
pal ones  not  previously  mentioned  are  as  follows: 

That  the  experience  of  other  countries  appears  to  prove  that  no  ex- 
tensive system  of  irrigation  can  ever  be  devised  or  executed  by  the  farm- 
ers themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibilty  of  forming  proper 
combinations  or  associations  for  that  purpose.  That,  while  small  enter- 
prises may  be  undertaken  by  the  farmers  in  particular  cases,  it  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  the  world,  to  expect  of  them 
the  means  or  inclination  to  that  cooperation  which  would  be  necessary 
to  construct  irrigating  works  involving  large  expenditures.  That  en- 
terprises of  this  character,  if  built  at  all,  must  be  built  by  the  State  or 
by  private  capital. 

LAND  AND  WATER  SHOULD  BE  INSEPARABLE. 

As  a  matter  of  pnblic  policy  it  is  desirable  that  the  land  and  water 
should  be  joined  together,  never  to  be  cut  asunder;  that  the  farmers 
should  enjoy  in  perpetuity  the  use  of  the  water  necessary  for  the  irri- 
gation of  their  respective  lands;  that  when  the  land  is  sold  the  rights 
to  water  shall  also  be  sold  with  it,  and  that  neither  shall  be  sold  sepa- 
rately. That  the  State  and  county  will  be  directly  benefited  by  the  ap- 
preciation of  land  and  by  the  increase  of  wealth  in  their  revenues  from 
taxation.  That  conseqiiently  it  may  be  good  policy  for  them  to  aid  such 
enterprise.  That  there  is  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  proposition 
that  the  lands  shall  pay  for  the  canals,  namely:  that  in  many  places, 
the  lands  at  present  are  not  worth  more  than  five  dollars  per  acre,  if  so 
much,  and  that  the  irrigation  works  may  cost  ten  dollars  per  acre.  That 
whatever  aid  is  given  by  the  State  or  county,  should  be  extended  in  a 
cautious  way.  That  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  irrigation  will 
ultimately  best  repay  expenditure,  there  are  now  no  people;  that  the 
population  must  be  imported,  the  houses,  barns,  and  equipments  of  the 
farms  must  be  created,  before  returns  can  follow  investment.  That  for 
these  reasons,  we  must  look  for  a  comparatively  slow  development  of 
the  country. 

PRIVATE   ENTERPRISE   SHOULD   BE  INVITED. 

That,  while  we  believe,  as  we  have  already  stated,  that  the  best  policy 
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is  for  farmers  to  build  and  own  the  canals,  we  also  believe  that  where 
the  farmers  are  unable  to  build,  and  where  the  State  is  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  build,  it  may  be,  and  it  probably  will  be,  the  best  policy  to  invite 
the  aid  of  private  enterprise.  We  refer  to  numerous  instances  in  Sjiain 
and  Italy,  where  this  system  is  now  in  successful  operation,  in  support 
of  our  opinion.  The  private  companies  undertaking  such  enterprises 
should  be  subjected  to  certain  conditions,  some  of  which  are  as  follows: 
That,  after  a  stated  period,  the  franchise  shall  lapse  in  favor  of  the 
State,  or  of  the  irrigators;  or  that,  after  a  certain  same  period,  the 
State  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  on  certain  previously-defined  con- 
ditions. That  the  price  of  water  shall  be  fixed  by  agreement;  each 
party  in  interest  being  represented  by  arbiters;  that  the  State  shall 
have  the  right  to  charter  an  association  of  irrigators  to  administer  the 
"works,  the  company  merely  selling  the  water  and  having  nothing  to  do 
with  it  after  it  leaves  their  channels;  the  association  making  all  arrange- 
ments for  its  distribution  and  the  collection  of  the  water  rates.  This 
latter  provision  has  several  advantages.  It  relieves  the  company  from 
the  arduous  duty  of  discriminating  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  from  the 
endless  disputes  which  attend  the  distribution  of  water,  and  puts  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs — -on  the  irrigators.  It  favors  each  irri- 
gator, for  he  becomes  a  member  of  a  company  which  is  strong  enough 
to  stand  up  for  its  rights  in  any  contest  with  the  capitalists. 

NOT   AN   inviting   FIELD    FOR   CAPITAL. 

That  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  for  a  long  time  capital  will 
look  upon  this  kind  of  investment  with  favor.  The  financial  history  of 
most  irrigating  enterprises  in  other  countries  is  not  tavorable,  so  far  aa 
the  interests  of  stockholders  are  concerned.  It  may  be  a  question  for 
the  State  to  consider  whether  it  is  good  policy  to  offer  any  inducements 
in  aid  of  such  enterprises.  That  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to 
the  irrigation  of  California  is,  for  the  most  part,  indirect;  but  that  in 
the  southern  end  of  the  valley,  between  Visalia  and  Bakersfield,  and 
south  of  this  town,  it  is  believed  that  the  United  States  own  many 
thousand  acres  of  land  which  are  capable  of  irrigation. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

That  most  of  this  land  cannot  be  cultivated  under  existing  circum- 
stances. That  it  has  no  value  except  for  pasturage  during  part  of  the 
year.  That  if  irrigated  its  value  would  be  increased  manifold;  that 
under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  United 
States  ought  not  in  some  way  to  encourage  the  irrigation  of  these  lands. 
That  when  any  canals  are  built  the  State  should  establish  a  system  of 
inspection,  by  which  a  proper  construction  shall  be  assured.  That  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  taken  from  a  river  at  its  main  stage,  for  the 
irrigation  of  a  definite  quantity  of  land,  should  be  fixed  by  a  reasonable 
rule,  so  that  those  who  come  later  shall  not  find  all  the  water  taken  up, 
and  so  that  proper  drainage  shall  be  secured.  That  the  water  rights  of 
the  streams  now  taken  up  for  mining  purposes  in  the  mountains  do  not 
conflict  with  the  irrigation  of  the  plains,  the  water  being  returned  to 
the  natural  channels  above  the  points  where  it  will  be  taken  out  for 
irrigation,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come. 


FRUIT. 


ADAFTIVENESS  OF  FRUITS  IN  GENERAL. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  FRUIT 

SUN-DRIED  FRUIT  A  FAILURE— NO  ERROR. 


ADAPTIVENESS  OF  FRUITS  IN  GENERAL. 


BY    GEORGE   RICH,  SACRAMENTO. 


California  eclipses  all  other  countries  for  her  varied  climate,  pictur- 
esque scenery,  adaptation,  and  combination  of  varieties  of  fruits  grown  in. 
the  torrid  and  temperate  zones.  Here  are  propagated  the  orange,  lemon, 
lime,  olive,  fig,  cherry,  pomegranate,  peach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  grape, 
and  small  fruit  in  general.  The  first  ot  small  fruits  that  enter  our  mar- 
ket in  Spring,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  population  enjoy,  is  the 
delicious  and  health-giving  luxury — 

THE    STRAWBERRY. 

It  being  classified  b}'  the  botanists  as  one  of  the  large  families  of  the 
rosaceas,  combining  many  distinguishing  traits  of  the  rose  family.  Lin- 
nasus  named  it  fragaria,  from  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  fruit,  of 
Avhich  Europe  presents  three  species,  Asia  one,  South  America  two,  and 
Korth  America  six;  of  the  six,  Oregon  claims  one,  and  California  onej 
out  of  these  has  sprung  hundreds  of  varieties  that  have  been  brought  to  a 
cultivated  and  improved  state  by  the  works  of  art  and  nature;  of  those 
that  California  has  so  plentifully  grown,  and  is  found  in  our  market 
nearly  throughout  the  season,  is  of  the  foreign  and  North  America 
varieties,  which  have  been  brought  to  a  perfect  system  of  culture  in  our 
State.  The  locality  where  so  large  a  proportion  is  centered  is  found 
at  few  points;  still,  being  cosmopolitan  in  its  nature,  its  adaptation 
is  general,  confined  to  no  particular  spot,  but  can  be  brought  to  a  higher 
state  of  cultivation  where  the  soil  and  climate  combines,  that  brings  it 
to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection.  At  Los  Angeles,  with  its  spicy  and 
genial  climate,  the  strawberry  comes  to  perfection,  by  culture,  nearly 
every  month  of  the  year.  In  the  Santa  Clara  Yalley  is  where  the  great 
bulk  of  strawberries  is  grown,  and  by  high  culture  produces  two  crops 
a  season,  lasting  nine  mouths  of  the  j'ear;  here  is  where  is  principally 
raised  the  Longworth  Prolific,  an  American  variety,  which  finds  their 
way  in  the  great  central  market  of  San  Francisco,  and  distributed  in 
difterent  parts  of  the  State.  Sacramento,  "  the  gem  of  the  plains,"  can 
count  the  second,  in  quantity  of  numbers,  cultivated  for  market  and  ship- 
ping purposes.     The  varieties  are  the  Triomph  de  Gand,  Jocunda  or  Knox 
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Too,  Early  Scarlet,  Nilson,  Albany,  Baydon  Number  Thirty,  Lennings' 
White,  Colonel  Cherry,  and  many  others;  but  the  main  variety  is  the 
Triomph  de  Gand,  foreign,  which  is  generally  conceded  the  best  shipper 
for  its  primeness  and  excellent  flavor  for  transportation;  the  varieties  are 
principally  all  hermaphrodites,  with  perfect  flowers,  requiring  no  mix- 
ture of  sexes  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The  mode  of  culture,  picking, 
packing,  labor,  irrigation,  way  of  carriage,  quick  transportation,  mar- 
kets, are  generally  known  without  comment.  Further  up  the  line  of 
railroad,  the  Town  of  JSTewcastle  produces  excellent  small  fruit;  but 
later  in  the  season.  Nevada  City  is  engaged  in  it  to  some  extent,  and 
as  soon  as  the  narrow-gauge  rail  route  is  finished,  she  too  can  send  her 
fruits  off"  to  a  better  advantage.  Salt  Lake  City  also  is  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  small  fruits,  as  well  as  many  other  varieties.  Santa  Clara 
has  the  advantage  over  all  others,  by  a  few  weeks,  in  sending  her  straw- 
berries early,  as  they  go  direct  by  rail,  but  Sacramento  soon  follows  and 
can  send  fresher  berries  and  a  finer  variety  with  a  longer  distance  of 
carriage;  Newcastle  has  a  few  hours  diff'erence,  but  still  later  in  the 
season. 

THE    RASPBERRY. 

The  raspberry  is  not  cultivated  to  such  a  large  extent  as  the  straw- 
berry, and  confined  to  a  smaller  locality;  still,  the  cultivation  is  extend- 
ing of  late  years,  and  will  soon  be  scattered  over  a  large  area  of  ground. 
We  find  it  mainly  near  the  seacoast  at  Oakland,  where  it  is  mainly 
cultivated.  Santa  Clara,  Sacramento,  and  Newcastle,  propagate  them 
to  some  extent.  The  prominent  varieties  are  the  Clarke,  Falstaff",  Hed 
Antwerp  and  others,  as  the  Horstine,  Orange,  Philadelphia,  Eed  Amazon; 
of  the  blackcaps  are  Davidson's  Thornless,  Doolittle,  and  Mammoth 
Cluster. 

BLACKBERRY. 

The  blackberry,  which  is  so  easily  cultivated,  has  increased  to  a  large 
ratio  of  late,  reducing  the  price  to  a  low  figure.  As  the  Sacramento 
climate  is  warm,  they  are  generally  found  earlier  in  market  than  at  many 
other  points,  and  shipped  in  the  same  manner  that  the  strawberry  is 
to  diff'erent  points  along  the  line  of  the  Eastern  railroad,  and  the  market 
at  San  Francisco,  some  three  weeks  earlier  than  those  cultivated  in  the 
southern  locality.  The  canners  use  immense  quantities  of  them,  as  they 
are  better  fruit  and  find  more  ready  sale  than  the  strawberry.  The 
vines  should  have  a  number  of  pruuings  through  the  Summer,  and  as 
the  crop  is  picked  the  old  wood  should  be  removed.  The  varieties  are 
three — the  Early  Wilson,  Kittatinny.  and  closing  with  the  Lawton — it  is 
well  to  propagate  them  all. 

Currants  are  pi-incipally  raised  in  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  Counties, 
of  the  Cherry  and  La  Versailles  varieties. 

English  gooseberries  are  found  in  the  market  plentifully  and  of  a 
large  fine  quality,  of  the  Whitesmith  and  Houghton  variety. 

Figs  produce  from  two  to  three  ci'ops  a  year,  of  the  J31ack  Ischia, 
Brown  Turkey,  and  California  Black. 

Quinces  of  enormous  size,  of  the  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  and  prune 
varieties;  they  each  have  their  natural  locality;  some  in  the  valleys, 
others  in  the  mountain  ranges;  also  may  add  the  cherry,  apricot,  and. 
nectarine. 

Of  the  vine  and  its  productive  quantity  California  surpasses  the  world 
in  the  quality  and  enormous  clusters.     The  climate  might  be  comjjared 
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to  that  of  Malaga  in  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  Summer 
months.  There  winds  blowing  from  the  ocean,  at  times  stimulate  the 
effect  of  vegetation — storms  do  not  occur  in  the  Summer  months  until 
some  time  in  August,  when  they  fall  heavy,  bursting  the  grapes  open,  and 
are  difficult  to  dry.  The  same  effect,  in  our  State,  was  experienced  last 
Fall,  when  tons  were  lost  in  the  vine  and  many  partially  dried.  They 
prune  in  December:  plant  in  January;  fruit  flower  in  April,  and  ripen 
in  August. 

The  subject  of  curing  raisins  is  drawing  the  attention  of  the  culturist, 
and  acquiring  considerable  discussion,  whether  raisins  can  be  cured 
•wholly  by  the  fruit  di-yers.  It  will  be  fully  tested  this  year.  Many 
are  of  the  opinion  that  both  art  and  nature  are  requisite  to  perfect  them. 
Fruit  dryers  are  making  a  large  inroad  in  our  State;  some  fifteen  or 
more  were  in  operation  last  year,  of  the  Alden  process — saving  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  fruit  that  wo'uld  have  perished  had  they  not  been  in 
operation.  The  future  looks  bright,  and  California  may  be  proud  of  her 
productive  soil  as  well  as  her  golden  mines. 
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THE    CULTURE    OF    FRUIT. 


EEPORT   ON    HORTICULTURE    FROM   CALIFORNIA   TO   THE   AMERICAN    POMOLOGI- 

CAL   SOCIETY. 


"We  take  the  following  ably  written  report,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Strentzell, 
from  the  California  Horticulturist: 

Twenty  years  only  have  elapsed  since  the  culture  of  fruit  in  Califor- 
nia has  been  earnestly  engaged  in.  The  liberal  recompense  realized  by 
the  pioneers  stimulated  others  in  their  efforts  to  excel.  Money  and  toil 
were  lavishly  spent  to  obtain  the  best  and  rarest  seeds,  and  the  choice 
fruits  of  Eastern  nurseries,  transplanted  here,  found  a  congenial  soil  and 
a  climate  most  favorable  for  their  development.  Consequently  our  best 
orchards  and  vineyards  are  overcrowded  with  varieties,  and  the  owners 
are  forced,  by  the  demands  of  their  markets,  to  discard  even  good  ones, 
if  not  embraced  within  popular  favor. 

As  one  of  the  most  important  labors  of  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety is  to  perfect  a  list  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruits  adapted  to  the 
greatest  extent  of  country  and  most  profitable  culture,  your  committee 
will  be  governed  by  the  same  action,  and  restrict  itself  to  that  consid- 
eration, as  regards  California. 

Conditions  predicated  upon  mean  temperature,  rainfall,  component  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  aspect,  altitude,  an  atmosjjhere  more  or  less  infused 
with  moisture,  and  other  meteorological  conditions,  exei'cise  the  same 
influence  here,  and  are  so  favorably  arranged  for  fruit  culture,  that,  upon 
any  given  sjiot  in  California,  a  greater  variety  of  fruits  can  be  well 
grown  than  under  a  corresi^onding  latitude  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
continent;  thus,  all  the  semi-tropical  fruits  can  be  raised  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  northern  clime.  Our  Astrachans,  Baldwins,  and  Pip- 
pins will  be  recognized  as  such  wherever  shown;  but,  if  disguised,  it  is 
onl}^  by  their  Sunday  clothing,  more  gorgeous  with  the  tints  of  the 
unclouded  solar  rays;  and  fed  upon  the  doubly-distilled  moisture,  derived 
mainly  by  condensation,  they  are  sweeter  and  richer.  Besides,  judicious 
irrigation  can  easily  modify  any  deficiency  of  juiciness,  and  protract  the 
season  of  their  ripening.  By  the  time  another  decade  of  national  life  is 
absorbed,  the  wastage  of  water  will  be  economized  and  retained  for  the 
sustenance  of  plant  life  during  the  season  of  drought.  Human  knowl- 
edge can  hardly  predict  the  modifications  and  the  perfection  fruit  culture 
will  ultimately  attain  by  those  efforts;  but  in  California  will  be  the 
throne  of  Pomona's  most  exalted  realm;  the  hills  clothed  with  the  vine, 
every  nook  covered  with  fruit-bearing  trees,  mulberry  groves  skirting 
the  plain,  oranges,  date  palms,  olives,  and  figs,  along  the  grand  irri- 
gating  ditches  of  the  San  Joaquin,  will  proclaim  her  dominion. 

A  fortune  will  reward  the  originator  of  a  first-class  early  apple. 
The  Harvest,  now  heading  the  list,  is  only  of  second  quality,  and  the 
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gorgeously  arrayed  Astraehan  still  lower  in  our  estimation.  The  early 
strawberry  is  in  every  wa}'  excellent,  but  ripening  late.  For  cooking, 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  Dutch  Codlin  holds  its  sway. 
Fall  Pippin,  Holland  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Lysconi,  Maiden's  Blush,  Eox- 
bury  Eussett,  do  well  until  late  in  Autumn.  Ehode  Island  Greening, 
Baldwin,  Swaar,  Xewtowu  Pippin,  Spitzenberg,  and  White  Winter  Pear- 
main,  will  fill  the  list  tor  Winter.  Apples  keep  well  all  Winter,  piled 
under  the  trees  and  sheltered  from  rain  and  sun. 

A  choice  selection  of  pears  would  be  covered  by  Bloodgood,  Bartlett, 
Washington,  Seckel,  Winter  Nelis,  Flemish  Beauty.  Duchesse  and 
Easter  Beurae  attain  great  size,  but  they  are  not  favorites  with  the  pub- 
lic. Belle  Lucrative,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Stevens' 
Genesee,  Doyenne,  are  a  drug  in  the  market.  Glout  Morceau  and  Vicar 
are  worthless.  Experiments  in  progress  with  seedling  pears  are  full  of 
interest,  and  sustain  the  hope  that  some  of  our  best  varieties  can  be 
revivified  as  seedlings,  thus  producing  a  new  gen'eration  to  propagate 
from.  By  selecting  a  variety  with  large,  full  seeds,  and  hybridizing — 
artificially  or  by  chance — the  seedlings  thus  raised  will  at  once  equal, 
and  possibly  may  excel  in  some  desirable  qualities,  the  parental  stock  on 
either  side.     This  will  hold  good  with  all  other  varieties  of  fruit. 

The  peach  is  the  most  hardy  tree  grown  here;  will  survive  the  ^Torst 
ill-usage,  and  repaj'  it  without  diminution  of  fruit.  All  it  requires  is 
close  pruning,  shortening  in,  and  chopping  down  of  the  worn-out 
branches,  to  sprout  from  the  ground  with  renewed  vigor,  and  bear  an- 
other series  of  superior  crops.  In  wet  years  the  curl  prevails,  and  re- 
cently a  white  fungus  attacks  the  fruit,  in  blotches,  and  the  ends  of  the 
shoots. 

A  few  nectarines  are  raised,  the  fruit  being  inferior  in  flavor  to  the 
peach. 

Apricots — the  Large  Early  and  the  Peach  are  favorites,  and  bear  pro- 
fusely, but  are  often  cut  short  by  Spring  frosts.     Peach  stock  preferred. 

Plums  bear  abundantly,  and,  so  far,  no  carculio  has  appeared.  All 
varieties  do  best  on  peach  stocks. 

Quinces  produce  regular  crops.  The  largest  fruit  is  grown  on  the 
Portugal,  attaining  the  weight  of  over  two  pounds.  The  tree  is  subject 
to  the  black  knot. 

Cherry  trees  are  very  tender;  the  least  bruise  of  the  stem  starts  the 
exuding  sap,  and  decay  follows.  To  shade  the  stem,  any  way  most  con- 
venient or  practicable,  will  be  found  beneficial.  A  cement  of  clay  and 
ashes  plastered  over  the  stem  and  thicker  branches  appears  to  answer 
well.  Black  varieties  are  preferred  here.  There  are  two  varieties 
brought  out  here  under  the  name  of  Eoyal  Ann.  One  is  a  black,  supe- 
rior to  the  Black  Tartarian;  the  other  a  white. 

The  fig  fairly  luxuriates  under  our  bright  skies.  Furnished  with 
sufficient  moisture,  it  produces  enormous  crops. 

Pomegranates  thrive  well. 

The  olive  is,  as  j'et,  little  appreciated.  Grown  easily  from  cuttings, 
requiring  hardly  any  pruning,  attaining  the  age  of  several  centuries,  and 
bearing  regular  crops  of  olives,  as  highly  prized  in  the  green  state  as  for 
oil — it  will  be,  by  the  next  generation,  more  extensively  utilized. 

Almonds,  walnuts,  pecans,  and  chestnuts,  the  most  valuable  of  nut- 
bearing  trees,  come  into  bearing  at  an  early  age;  the  Japan  chestnut 
fruiting  the  second  year  from  graft. 
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Oranges  and  limes,  "with  more  or  less  protection,  grow  luxuriantly 
along  and  near  our  line  of  coast  for  five  hundred  miles. 

The  Agave  Americana,  or  century  plant,  is  utilized  as  a  hedge  plant. 

Currants,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  strawberries,  all 
bear  abundantly. 

The  lordly  banana  begins  to  spread  its  mammoth  foliage  in  many  a 
garden  spot. 

Thus,  under  the  influence  of  skilled  industry,  and  the  vivifying  flow 
of  waters  to  be  utilized,  all  the  semi-tropical  fruits  will  find  here  a  con.- 
genial  home.  But  the  glory  of  California  will  be  her  vineyards. 
Innumerable  little  nooks  and  valleys,  rich  with  the  attributes  of  sur- 
rounding mountains,  and  under  most  favorable  climatic  conditions,  are 
waiting  for  patient  labor  to  clothe  them  with  the  clustering  grape.  All 
the  finest  varieties  succeed  admirably,  and  the  product — either  to  be 
utilized  for  wine  or  raisins — is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  nor  is  it  claimed,  that  the  horticulturist  in 
California  needs  only  to  plant  a  tree  or  a  vine  to  idealize,  in  a  few  j^ears, 
several  hundred  pounds  of  apples  per  tree,  or  even  a  thousand  pounds  of 
grapes  to  the  vine.  He  has  to  contend  with  many  evils,  as  in  other  climes 
or  avocations;  constant  vigilance  and  sound  judgment  are  required  to  sup- 
ply the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  development  of  his  nurslings, 
and  dcstro}'  in  the  beginning  their  enemies.  Ditferent  varieties  of  fun- 
goid growths  and  injurious  insects  begin  to  multiply.  All  experienced 
viniculturists  pronounce  this  the  most  favorite  land  of  the  grape;  still, 
oidiura  is  known;  the  borer,  and  especially  the  thrip,  do  considerable 
injury.  Thus,  every  laborer  in  Pomona's  realm  is  interested  in  the 
experience  of  his  co-laborers. 

A  new  comer  opens  a  most  willing  ear  to  an  oft-repeated  tale,  but  full 
of  novelty  to  him;  so,  to  compare  experiences,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
make  these  deductions: 

That  cJean  culture  is  indispensable  for  orchard  and  vineyard. 

That  the  raising  of  other  crops  between  trees,  when  abundant  man- 
ures are  not  obtainable,  is  a  killing  of  the  goose  laying  golden  eggs. 

Alkaline  or  earthy  washes  of  the  stem  and  larger  branches  are  con- 
ducive to  health  of  the  trees. 

B}'  repeatedl}'  scraping  off"  the  earth  around  the  trees  and  vines,  early 
in  the  Spring,  many  insects,  their  eggs  and  larva?,  are  destroyed. 

That  careful  pruning  and  shortening-in  of  the  shoots  is  indispensable 
to  the  production  of  fine  and  large  fruits.  All  the  pruning  should  be 
carefully  husbanded  and  returned  to  the  soil.  To  light  bonfires  for  the 
destruction  of  insects,  to  raise  smoke  to  avoid  injury  from  Spring  frosts, 
are  probably  the  most  available  and  serviceable  means  for  destroying 
fungoid  and  insect  growths  on  foliage  and  fruit;  by  fumigation  of  the 
whole  orchard  and  vineyard,  making  numerous  smouldering  fires^  with 
the  addition  of  coal-tar,  or  asphaltum  and  sulphur. 

FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLE   DRYING   IN    CALIFORNIA. 

The  success  of  the  Alden  process  of  preserving  fruits  and  vegetable8 
was  thoroughly  established  some  time  ago,  and  its  importance  to  our 
agricultural  interests  was  at  once  acknowledged.  The  jirocess  consists 
in  removing  the  water  from  the  vegetable  substances,  in  a  few  hours,  by 
pneumatic  evaporation,  and  the  result  is  to  render  articles  so  treated 
proof  against  decay,  and  while  thus  ai'tificially  ripening  them,  to 
increase  their  nutritious  and  palatable  qualities.     Within  the  last  year 
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extensive  improvements  have  been  made  in  tlie  evaporating  apparatus, 
and  its  cost  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  one  halt'.  The  new  model 
evapoi'ator  is  now  oftered  by  the  Alden  Fruit  Preserving  Company  of 
this  city  at  the  price  of  one  thousand  dollars.  It  has  all  the  recent 
improvc-ments,  and  while  being  within  the  reach  of  individuals  or  asso- 
ciations of  moderate  means,  is  more  convenient;  and  operated  at  less 
expense,  than  the  original  apparatus.  As  regards  the  buildings  neces- 
sary to  receive  the  evaporators,  their  cost  in  California  would  be 
extremel}'  moderate.  A  common  barn,  or  i\ny  ordinar}-  liuilding,  can  be 
verj^  cheaply  adapted  to  their  reception.  The  company  furnishes,  with- 
out charge,  plans  and  directions  to  each  purchaser  for  the  erection  of 
new  or  the  alteration  of  old  buildings,  and  furnish  superintendence  for 
the  erection  of  the  evaporators.  The  general  and  increased  introduc- 
tion of  the  Alden  process  in  California  must  lead  to  results  which,  in 
their  bearing  on  our  future  prosperity,  can  hardU^  be  over-estimated. 
Notwithstanding  our  unequaled  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  we 
have  hitherto  been  laboring  under  great  disadvantages  in  respect  to  our 
fruit  and  vegetable  products,  in  consequence  of  our  distance  from  a 
market,  and  our  own  sparse  popivlation.  A  few  of  our  productions,  such 
as  pears  and  grapes,  have  latterh'  been  sent  b}'  rail  to  the  East  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  but  the  great  cost  of  transportation  and  expensive 
packing  render  the  competition  with  lo^al  markets  too  unequal.  Our 
own  population  cannot  consume  a  fraction  of  the  fruits  that  could  be 
produced,  if  all  the  soil  suited  for  that  purpose  were  so  cultivated. 
Hence,  great  quantities  of  land  in  every  respect  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  costly,  but  perishable  articles,  is  of  necessity  used  for  stock- 
raising  and  the  production  of  cereals.  Could,  however,  this  inequality 
be  overcome,  bj'  a  process  which  would  render  the  former  imperishable, 
without  diminishing  its  proportionate  market  value,  the  gain  to  the  pro- 
ducers would  be  enormous. 

This  result  the  Alden  process  can  accomplish,  for  as  it  opens  the 
markets  of  the  world  to  our  productions,  there  can  be  no  reduction  ia 
price,  as  our  local  demand  is  insigniticant.  The  value  of  lands  is  now 
regulated,  other  things  being  equal,  by  their  distance  from  a  market,  but 
this  would  in  a  short  time  be  rendered  more  equal  by  a  method  which 
could  in  an  economic  and  expeditious  manner  preserve  their  entire  pro- 
duct. This  method  would  also  enhance  the  profits  of  fruit  culture  to  a 
degree  difficult  to  exaggerate,  not  only  b}'  rendering  waste  of  any  kind 
unnecessary,  but  by  the  removal  of  anj'  motive  for  competition  to  secure 
a  quick  sale  in  the  event  of  an  abundant  harvest.  When  it  is  considered 
how  much  of  the  products  of  our  orchards  and  vinej'ards  is  now  wasted 
and  left  to  rot  ungathered,  and  how  much  is  at  times  forced  on  the  mar- 
ket at  unremunerative  prices,  the  advantages  of  a  process  which  will 
create  results  as  favorable  in  one  direction  as  the  others  are  disastrous, 
must  appear  overwhelming.  The  wholesome  qualities  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  cured  by  this  process,  and  their  supericfrity  in  this  respect 
over  the  usual  canned  articles,  are  well  known. 

The  demand  for  the  Alden  products  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and 
must  continue  to  be  so  for  a  generation  to  come,  even  with  the  additional 
supph'  that  labor  and  capital  will  produce.  The  profits  that  must  accrue 
to  the  land  owner  from  the  general  adoption  of  this  process  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  by  it,  according  to  a  careful  estimate,  a  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  apples,  peaches,  tomatoes,  etc.,  will  not  only  come  from 
one  fourth  the  acres  required  for  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  wheat, 
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but  Avill  be  contained  in  one  fourth  the  bulk,  and  go  to  any  market  for 
one  fourth  the  freight. 

The  prospect  of  profit  and  independence  to  small  land  owners,  which 
this  invention  opens  up,  ought  greatly  to  increase  the  attractions  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  immigrant.  The  climate  and  soil  of  this  State  are  favor- 
able beyond  that  of  any  part  of  the  world  to  the  production  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  suitable  to  treatment  by  it.  The  apparatus  is  so 
simple  that  unskilled  labor — that  of  boys  and  girls — can  be  advantage- 
ously employed  by  it.  Where  an  evaporator  and  the  necessary  build- 
ing are  beyond  the  means  of  a  single  farmer,  an  association  of  a  few 
could  command  the  necessary  funds,  and  the  profits  would  amply  repay 
all  concerned  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  enterprise 

"  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  California  where  all  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  the  production,  in  the  greatest  abundance  and 
perfection,  of  the  finer  varieties  of  fruits,  such  as  prunes,  plums,  apricots, 
and  raisin  grapes — fruits  which  cannot  be  successfully  raised  east  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  and  for  which  there  is,  and  alwaj's  will  be,  an  unlim- 
ited demand;  and,  to  show  the  profit  of  the  culture  of  such  commercial 
fruits  in  connection  with  the  Alden  process  of  preservation,  we  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  estimate:  Take  the  prune,  for  example.  At 
fourteen  feet  apart,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  trees  may  be  planted 
to  the  acre.  The  writer  has  seen  trees,  of  the  Petite  Pruns  d'Agen  (an 
excellent)  variety,  five  years  old  from  the  bud,  bear  two  hundred  pounds 
to  the  tree.  These  prunes  can  be  made  into  an  article  far  superior  to 
any  imported  prunes,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  three  cents  per  pound. 
This  would  give  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  of 
preserved  prunes,  which,  at  twenty  cents  per  pound,  would  give  three 
thousand  and  forty  dollars  per  acre,  or  about  fourteen  dollars  per  tree. 
Deduct  from  this  the  cost  of  curing,  three  cents  per  pound,  or  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  dollars  for  the  product  of  one  acre,  and  you  have  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  net,  less  the  cost  of  raising. 
Those  who  consider  these  estimates  too  high  may  reduce  them  one  half, 
and  still  it  will  leave  a  handsome  return  for  the  labor  and  capital  io- 
vested." 

At  present  the  United  States  pays  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  for- 
eign countries  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  meet  wants  which, 
with  proj)er  enterprise,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  ourselves,  leaving 
a  large  balance  for  export.  With  the  amount  of  our  national  indebted- 
ness abroad  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  bonds  and  railroad  securities, 
every  industry  which  fosters  home  production  and  helps  to  diminish  the 
specie  export,  is  a  direct  gain  to  the  country — and  more  especially  where 
it  ofi'ers  such  great  rewards  to  those  engaged  in  it  as  the  one  which  is 
the  subject  of  our  remarks. 
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SUX-DRIED    FRUIT    A    FAILURE-XO    ERROR. 


Something  over  a  year  aeo  we  published,  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Record,  the  following  article  on  the  subject: 

"  Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  our  climate — a  climate  in  which  fruit  may 
be  dried  as  rajiidiy  and  with  as  little  expense  as  in  any  other  country — 
the  S3'stem  of  drj-ing  Iruit  in  the  sun  is  pr;ijctically  a  failure.  This  may 
strike  those  who  have  thought  but  little  on  the  subject,  and  who  have 
had  no  experience,  as  a  strange  proposition;  but  to  the  practical  man, 
the  man  who  has  dried  fruit  in  the  sun,  and  kept  the  same  any  length  of 
time  before  disposing  of  it,  and  to  the  merchant  who  has  been  dealing 
in  sun-dried  fruits,  and  had  box  after  box  returned  to  him,  it  is  very  plain 
and  easily  understood.  In  whatever  country  you  dry  fruit  in  the  sun, 
exposed  to  insects,  they  will  deposit  more  or  less  eggs  upon  it.  If  that 
country  be  a  cold  one,  like  the  Atlantic  States,  for  instance,  the  cold 
weather  generally  sets  in  so  earh'  that  these  eggs  are  not  hatched  out 
in  the  Fall,  and  the  fruit  is  consumed  before  the  warm  weather  of  the 
following  Spring;  and  the  consumers  are  none  the  wiser  for  having  con- 
sumed with  the  fruit  millions  of  insect  eggs.  In  this  State,  however, 
these  eggs  hatch  out  in  the  Fall,  and  verj*  generally  destroy  the  fruit 
before  it  is  required  for  consumption.  Our  dealers  generalU' understand 
the  danger  of  dealing  in  sun-dried  fruit,  and  many  of  them  have  suffered 
by  so  doing;  and  we,  in  the  line  of  our  business,  have  also  had  a  little 
experience,  which  we  will  relate: 

"  While  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  we  made  an  exhi- 
bition of  some  of  the  products  of  our  State  at  the  International  Exposi- 
tion at  Paris.  At  the  State  Fair  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixt3'-six, 
Briggs  Brothers,  the  extensive  orchardists  of  Marj-sville,  exhibited  a 
number  of  boxes  of  dried  fruits  of  various  kinds,  put  up  in  good  shape 
for  commerce.  The  fruit  itself  was  in  splendid  order,  and  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  at  the  Fair,  and  we  solicited  and  obtained  the  whole  to 
send,  among  other  articles,  to  Paris.  After  the  Fair  some  two  months 
elapsed  before  it  was  time  to  forward  the  goods  to  New  York,  and  the 
boxes  remained  in  a  safe  place,  undisturbed.  When  ready  to  ship  we 
opened  one  of  the  boxes,  and  found  that  the  fruit  had  tui-ned  to  a  mass 
of  worms.     Not  one  box  was  found  but  was  in  the  same  condition. 

"Tiie  peculiarity  of  our  climate,  therefore,  requires  that  our  fruit  be 
dried  by  artificial  means,  or  that  all  the  sun-dried  fruit,  to  keep  or  to 
ship,  be  put  through  some  process  by  which  the  insects'  eggs  may  be 
killed.  Unless  subjected  to  some  process  that  will  effect  this,  it  is 
neither  safe  to  the  individual,  or  good  policy,  to  ship  it  out  of  the  State, 
or  to  sell  it  to  those  who  desire  to  keep  it  for  Winter  use."' 

In  the  San  Jose  Mercury  of  February  twenty-seventh,  a  correspond- 
ent, J.  Q.  A.  Ballou,  calls  in  question  the  correctness  of  the  proposition 
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that  the  insect  eggs  were  deposited  on  the  fruit  while  diying  in  the  sun, 
or  that  such  eggs  arc  ever  so  deposited,  and  that  they  were  de])osited 
in  or  near  the  fruit  after  it  was  dried  and  taken  out  of  the  sunlight.  In 
support  of  his  theorj^,  he  relates  his  experience  in  fruit  dr3'ing  as  fol- 
lows, which,  being  ver}-  interesting,  and  in  regard  to  a  very  important 
matter,  we  quote  in  full: 

"  In  the  Summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  in}"  first  attempt  at 
fruit  drying  was  made.  The  product — about  one  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  of  apricots — was,  after  being  di'ied,  placed  in  a  closely  sealed 
room  of  a  new  building,  the  doors  and  windows  closed  securely,  and  as 
the  room  contained  nothing  else,  the  fruit  was  supposed  to  be  secure 
from  insects.  The  fruit  was  spread  upon  the  floor.  An  examination  of 
the  fruit  in  December  following,  revealeil  thousands  of  insects  in  which 
there  appeared  no  variety.  The  insects  were  recognized  as  our  old 
aecjuaintanee,  whose  enmity  we  had  incurred  during  our  apiarian  pur- 
suits in  former  yeai's,  being  nothing  but  the  moth  in  arva  and  pupa 
states.  Having  satisfied  myself  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  I  began 
to  search  for  a  remedy.  Knowing  that  the  direct  rays  of  ihe  sun  were 
destructive  to  the  insects  up  to  the  fourth  stage  of  its  existence,  and 
also  that  the  perfect  insect  is  never  or  rarely  seen  on  wing  in  full  sun- 
light, my  course  was  plain,  and  was  as  follows:  to  secure  the  fruit 
■when  fully  diy,  in  such  parcels  as  will  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  enemy; 
be  sure  that  the  packages  are  close;  avoid  sacks  and  all  fabrics  and 
rough  lumber  upon  which  the  inseci  can  find  a  lodgm.ent  for  its  eggs; 
secure  the  fruit  before  the  decline  of  the  sun,  or  before  dan)pness  com- 
mences; place  the  fruit  in  a  di'y  storeroom — one  free  from  moih  is  best. 
If  the  packages  are  secure  and  the  room  is  open  to  the  moth,  you  may 
find  the  larva  of  the  insect  on  your  packages  or  on  the  walls,  but  you 
will  find  none  in  3'our  packages. 

"In  the  season  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  eleven  tons  of  fruit 
■were  dried — three  shipments  of  which,  pears,  were  made  from  the  same 
to  New  York;  the  first  shipment  being  made  in  March,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven,  by  steamer,  consisting  of  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  two  other  sliipments  were  made  in  July  or  August 
following  (the  dates  are  taken  from  memory  and  may  be  inaccurate),  by 
sail  vessels,  around  the  Horn.  The  fruit  sold  for  seventeen,  eighteen,  and 
twent}'  cents  per  pound  respectively.     No  insects  reported. 

"  The  two  succeeding  crops,  consisiing  piincipally  of  plums  and  prunes, 
■were  packed  in  boxes  of  ten  pounds  each,  and  sold  to  A.  Lusk  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  the  entire  lot.  The  first  of  the  two  was  sold  in  May  or 
June,  and  at  the  time  of  its  sale  no  insects  were  discovered  in  the  fruit, 
A.  Lusk  &  Co.  sold  almost  the  entire  lot  to  Eooler  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, who  also  purchased  largely,  if  not  all,  of  the  next  crop.  The  price 
paid  us  was  identically  the  same  for  each  crop.  As  no  insects  were  re- 
ported, and  as  both  lots  were  sold  at  the  same  figures,  it  is  presumed 
that  none  appeared. 

"  From  the  crop  of  eighteen  hundre<l  and  seventy-three,  fift}'  boxes  were 
retained  from  sale;  these  we  have  now  on  hand,  and  by  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  Sage  &  Boggs,  First  street,  San  Jose,  we  are  permitted  to  place 
them — together  witli  some  samples  of  the  crop  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four — in  their  store,  for  the  inspection  of  those  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  this  industrj'.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  these  fruits  have 
been  subjected  to  no  process  foi-  the  purpose  of  killing  the  eggs  of  in- 
sects, but  have  been  treated  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  method 
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herein  given.  I  may  add,  that  this  insect  is  the  only  one  that  I  have 
known  to  infest  well  desiccated  fruit  (my  observations  have  extended 
over  a  period  of  eight  j'ears,  and  been  conducted  with  care),  and  also 
that  it  exhibits  no  preference  for  any  particular  mode  of  desiccation, 
but  attacks  all  that  is  exposed.  The  annual  or  semi-annual  dismantling 
of  our  houses,  bringing  into  requisition  every  available  point  that  'will 
expose  our  fabrics  and  furniture  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  attests  the  pref- 
erence of  this  pest  as  to  his  abode,  as  well  as  suggests  the  remedy  neces- 
sary to  his  extinction. 

"I  will  add,  that  I  have  seen  one  other  insect  on!}-  in  fruit.  It  is  a 
minute  brown  weevil,  and  is  found  only  w4iere  there  is  an  excess  of 
moisture  sufficient  to  produce  alcoholic  fermentation,  which  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  fruit." 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  truth  as  to  when  and  how  the  insect  eggs 
were  deposited  in  the  Briggs  fruit,  or  when  and  how  the}'  are  generally 
deposited  in  dried  fruit,  the  one  prominent  fact  brought  out  by  the 
above  related  experiences,  is  that  fruit  while  drj-ing,  or  after  being  dried, 
is  very  liable  to  have  the  seeds  of  this  destructive  insect's  eggs  laid, 
upon  or  near  it,  and  that  great  caution  is  necessary  to  protect  it  and 
guard  against  loss.  Mr.  Ballou'S  success  in  this  direction  was  certainly 
remarkable,  and  probably  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  would  have 
been  as  successful.  It  will  beobserved  that  he  attributes  this  success 
in  saving  his  fruit  from  the  worms  to  the  single  fact  that  the  "direct 
rays  of  the  sun  are  destructive  to  the  insect  up  to  the  fourth  stage  of 
its  existence,  and  that  the  perfect  insect  is  rarely  seen  on  the  wing  in 
full  sunlight."  Now,  while  it  is  true  that  the  direct  rays  of  a  hot  Sum- 
mer's sun  will  kill  the  egg  or  larvae  of  an  insect,  it  is  also  true  that 
insects,  from  natural  instinct,  do  not  deposit  their  eggs  in  such  exposed 
places,  but  seek  the  underside  of  the  fruit,  and  the  wrinkles  and  crevices 
in  the  same,  and  there  where  the  direct  ra^'s  of  the  sun,  however  much 
the  fruit  may  be  turned  and  manipulated,  cannot  jienetrate,  to  do  the 
mischief.  Again,  fruit  cannot  all  be  dried  in  the  hot  Summer  season, 
but  must  be  continued  in  the  Fall  so  late  that  the  sun's  rays  become 
less  direct  and  effectual  in  the  destruction  of  insects  and  eggs.  Most  of 
our  fruit  must  be  dried  in  September,  and  much  of  it,  especially  apples, 
in  October,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun,  even  in  the  hottest  day,  will  do 
no  harm  to  the  most  delicate  insect  eggs  or  larvfe,  and  when  insects  are 
most  numerous  and  active  in  their  habits  of  reproducing  their  own 
species. 

Mr.  Ballou's  experience  in  bee-keeping  has  doubtless  proved  to  him 
that  the  period  or  danger  from  the  bee  moth  is  not  in  July  and  August, 
but  later  in  the  season.  From  the  varieties  of  fruits  dried  by  him, 
principal!}^  prunes  and  plums,  it  is  evident  his  experiments  covered  the 
former  and  not  the  latter  period,  and  that  he  did  not,  therefore, 
encounter  the  danger  in  its  worst  form  and  at  its  worst  time.  Again, 
Mr.  BiiUou  is  a  man  of  very  exact  observation  and  habits  and  great  care,  as 
is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  experiments,  and 
as  we  know  from  personal  acquaintance;  and,  while  he  would  succeed 
in  keeping  insects  out  of  sun-dried  fruit  ninety-nine  others  would  fail. 
His  success,  therefore,  under  the  circumstances,  does  not  change  the 
fact  as  stated  by  us,  and  as  attested  by  general  experience,  "that  sun- 
dried  fruit  is  practically  a  failure." 

While  upon  this  subject  we  wish  most  heartily  to  indorse  Mr.  Ballou's 
plan  and  care  in  boxing  and  keeping  dried  fruits,  whether  sun-dried  or 
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preserved  by  the  cheaper  and  better  plans  now  being  so  successfully 
and  generally  introduced  both  here  and  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Great 
caution,  in  this  respect,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  loss  and  disap- 
pointment, especially  in  our  warm  insect-breeding  climate. 

We  will  add  that  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ballou,  as  to  the  limited 
kinds  of  insects  that  infest  dried  fruit,  and  we  have  experience  to  sus- 
tain our  views  in  this  respect.  This  being  so  important  a  subject,  we 
would  like  the  experience  of  fi'uit  growers  generally,  and  will  give 
B^Dace  to  and  invite  discussion  of  the  subject. — [Sacramento  Record. 
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CALIFORNIA'S  WINE   INTEREST. 


From  the  Quarterly  Witie  Circular  of  J.  M.  Curtis,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts  for  the  valuable  information  they  contain  on  this  important 
interest  in  our  State: 

The  current  year  will  \ong  be  notable  in  the  annals  of  our  native  wine 
ti;fide.  x\fter  two  disastrous  failures,  owin.i,^  to  late  and  severe  frosts, 
with  a  total  yield  of  only  two  and  a  half  millions  of  gallons  for  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  four  millions  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  we  have,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  a  most  pro- 
pitious season,  and  a  promised  yield  of  ten  million  gallons.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  vintage  will  be  as  good  as  the 
quantity  is  large;  for,  excepting  the  recent  appearance  of  mildew  in  So- 
noma and  Napa  Counties  (and  the  wine  growers  have  adopted  prompt 
and  effectual  means  to  counteract  it),  the  green  crop  promises  unusual 
excellence  in  every  respect.  To  so  handle  this  large  vintage  as  to  make 
it  remunerative  to  growers,  and  to  place  the  trade  on  a  sound  and  en- 
during basis,  is  a  problem  which  should  command  the  earnest  thought 
of  producers  and  merchants.  If  the  ten  million  gallons  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  are  profitably  marketed,  not  only  California,  but 
all  the  world,  will  know  that  one  hundred  million  can  just  as  readily  find 
remunerative  sale;  and  in  five  years,  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
barren  hills,  worthless  for  other  purposes,  will  be  green  with  the  vines 
which  love  these  sunny  slopes  so  well.  While  on  the  other  hand,  a 
failure  to  make  this  vintage  remunerative,  will  not  only  check  for  years 
the  further  planting  of  vines,  but  cause  neglect  of  the  vineyards  already 
established. 

To  make  the  crop  fairly  remunerative,  j^resent  prices  must  be  sus- 
,tained,  except  so  far  as  cost  of  handling  may  be  reduced  by  lower  rates 
of  freight  and  labor,  and  more  economical  cooperage.  The  general  use 
of  uniform  casks,  most  suitable  for  the  trade,  when  our  coopers  are  pre- 
pai-ed  to  furnish  such  casks,  will  effect  a  saving  of  from  six  to  eight  per 
cent  on  the  total  value  of  wine  and  casks.  Further  than  this  we  cannot 
look  for  an  increase  of  demand  arising  from  lower  rates.  There  is  no 
foreign  market  to  which  an}^  considerable  quantity  of  our  wine  can  be 
prolitublj'  shipped  until  the  annual  production  reaches  fully  thirty  mil- 
lions of  gallons;  and  there  is  no  probability  of  an  advance  in  the  value 
of  foreign  wines  which  compete  with  us  in  the  Eastern  market,  unless  it 
arise  from  the  possible  actioli  of  Congress  in  modifying  the  tariff.  Nor 
can  anything  more  than  a  temporary  benefit  be  derived  from  a  higher 
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tariff,  for  the  importation  of  foreign  wines  amounts  only  to  nine  or  ten 
millions  annually.  A  broader  market  is  required  than  would  result  from 
driving  foreign  wines  away,  and  that  market  must  be  made  in  our  own 
countr}^,  the  population  of  which  would  be  infinitely  benefited,  both 
morally  and  physically,  by  the  consumption  annually  of  thirty  millions 
gallons  of  pure  dry  wines.  The  problem  then  is,  how  to  teach  Ameri- 
cans to  drink  wine;  and  on  it  hinges  not  only  the  future  of  a  vast 
interest  in  California,  but  the  welfare  of  a  great  nation. 

The  exports  of  native  wine  and  brandy  from  January  first  to  June 
thirtieth  of  the  current  year,  are: 


From— 

taa> 

So 

:  trq 

^ 

» 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

San  Francisco,  bysea 

136,626 

51,208 

6,925 

6,348 

211.932 

182,790 

22,673 

5,628 

348,558 

San  Francisco,  by  rail 

233,968 

The  interior,  by  rail 

San  Diego,  by  sea 

29,598 
11,971 

Totals  

201,102 
226,738 
150,024 

423,023 
327,406 
308,636 

624,125 

Same  period,  1873 

554,144 

Same  j^eriod,  1872 

458.660 

Since  the  first  of  July  the  export  demand  has  fallen  off  as  is  usual  at 
this  season.  There  are  many  orders  in  hand,  however,  to  go  forward 
about  September  first,  and  a  fair  demand  during  the  balance  of  the  year 
is  anticipated. 

The  local  trade  was  somewhat  dull  during  the  quarter  under  review, 
but  has  rajjidly  increased  during  the  past  month,  and  for  the  year  will 
probably  equal  in  volume  the  trade  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three. 

Dry  wines,  both  white  and  red,  continue  in  ample  supply,  the  reds 
being  principally  of  last  year's  growth;  while  there  is  greater  abund- 
ance of  whites  of  the  growth  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
and  earlier  vintages.  Last  year's  sweet  wines  came  freely  to  hand,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  in  good  shipping  order.  Prices  for  all  kinds  have 
ruled  steady  and  firm  throughout  the  year  at  the  quotations  below. 
Brandy  is  in  light  supply;  the  demand  small  and  unsettled.  Cooper- 
age is  lower  than  might  be  expected  in  the  face  of  a  large  vintage  and 
light  supply  of  staves.  New  casks  (thin  staves)  are  worth  nine  cents 
per  gallon;  full  staves,  ten  cents  for  Clear  Lake,  and  ten  cents  and 
three  quarters  to  eleven  for  Eastern  oak.  Large  numbers  of  old  casks 
(mostly  reshipped  from  New  York)  have  been  placed  at  four  to  seven 
cents  iDer  gallon. 

The  prices  current  for  wines,  of  good  shipping  quality,  in  round  lots, 
delivered  free  on  board  ship  or  rail  (casks  included): 
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Per  sjallon — Gold. 


Dry  red  wines  from  Mission  grapes 

Dry  red  wines  from  Mission  grapes  (blended) 

Dry  white  wines  from  Mission  grapes 

Dry  white  wines  from  Mission  grapes  (blended) 

Dry  white  wines  from  Muscat  or  Muscatelle  grapes. 
Port 


Angelica  

Sweet  Tokay 

Sweet  dessert  wines 

Sherry 

Sparkling  wines  (fermented),  quarts. 
Sparkling  wines  (fermented),  pints.., 

Sparkling  wines  (charged),  quarts 

Sparkling  wines  (charged),  pints 

Wine  spirit,  per  proof  gallon 

Brandy 


9 

10 

6 

8 


45  to 
55  to 
45  to 
50  to 
60  to 
70  to 
65  to 
...  to 
85  to 
75  to 
00  to 
50  to 
50  to 
00  to 
...  to 
75  to 


60 

75 

55 

65 

90 

1  00 

90 

85 

1  00 

1  00 


12  00 

14  00 

9  00 

10  50 

2  50 


The  present  rates  of  freight  are: 

By  sail  via  Cape  Horn  to  Liverpool  or  London,  six  pence  per  gallon; 
by  saij  via  Cape  Horn  to  New  York,  ten  cents  per  gallon,  currency;  by 
steamship  via  Panama  (fast),  less  than  two  thousand  gallons,  fifteen 
cents  per  gallon,  gold;  more  than  two  thousand  gallons,  twelve  and 
one  half  cents  per  gallon;  by  steamship  via  Panama  (slow),  less  than 
two  thousand  gallons,  twelve  and  one  half  cents  jier  gallon,  gold;  more 
than  two  thousand  gallons,  ten  cents  per  gallon. 

By  rail  from  San  Francisco  the  rates  are  unsettled.  Eecent  shipments 
by  carloads  have  been  made  through  to  New  York  at  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  (currency)  per  one  hundred  pounds.  * 
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VmiCULTURE  IN  THE  FOOTHILLS. 


COLOMA      GRAPES — WINE     AND     RAISIN-MAKING     IN      EL     DORADO     COUNTY — 
WATER   PRIVILEGES — MADE   LANDS — ESTIMATES    OF   ACRES,  CROPS,  ETC. 


We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  long  and  well  written  com- 
munication to  the  Sacramento  Record,  dated  at  Coloma: 

Coloma,  the  mining  camp,  is  dead;  but  from  its  sepulchre  has  arisen  a 
rare  luxuriant  wealth  of  fruit  and  foliage,  of  fragrant  flowers  and  heavy 
laden  vines.  Sheltered  by  the  grand  old  mountains,  nestling  by  the 
river,  overgrown  with  verdure,  Coloma  is  as  pretty  as  the  pictures  we 
see  of  the  villages  in  Rhineland. 

A  score  of  vinej'ards  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  first  among 
them  is  the  fatuous  property  owned  by  iiobert  Chalmers,  and  known 
throughout  the  State  as — • 

THE    COLOMA   VINEYARD. 

Situated  on  either  side  the  road  that  leads  down  into  town,  the  beau- 
tifully terraced  slopes  and  the  regularly  laid  out  rows  of  vines  attract 
the  attention  of  every  passer.  Mr.  Chalmers  has  two  hundred  acres  of 
land,  all  of  which  is  remarkably  adapted  to  grape  culture.  On  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  acres  of  this  he  has  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  bear- 
ing vines,  comprising  over  forty  varieties  of  foreign  grapes. 

VINES   TWENTY-TWO   YEARS    OLD. 

The  oldest  vines  were  planted  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year's  growth  has  materially  improved  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  grapes  produced.  The  vineyard  has  been  enlarged  year 
by  year.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  he  put  out  ten  thousand 
young  vines,  and  last  3-ear  he  set  out  thirt}^  thousand  cuttings  to  root 
for  next  year's  planting.  During  the  first  four  years  of  their  existence 
vines  should  be  irrigated.  It  gives  them  healthier,  stronger  roots,  and 
a  more  vigorous  growth.  Mr.  Chalmers  irrigates  now  af|:er  the  fourth 
year.  He  says  that  for  table  use  or  market,  grapes,  perhaps,  show  to 
better  advantage  if  the  vines  have  been  watered;  but  that  for  wine 
making  the  flavor,  richness,  and  general  quality  is  equally  fine  without 
irrigation.  Every  foot  of  land  for  miles  around  Coloma  can  be  made  to 
produce  excellent  grapes, 

THE   RAISIN    BUSINESS 

Is  each  year  gaining  fresh  importance.     Chalmers  has  ten  thousand  vines 
of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Bugbey  varieties,  and  next  year's 
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planting,  thirty  thousand  cuttings,  are  of  these  grapes.  Their  yield  is 
turned  into  raisins,  and  amounted,  last  year,  to  from  six  to  ten  tons.  It 
takes  three  tons  of  grapes  to  make  one  of  raisins.  'J'he  market  jjrice 
ranges  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  and  California 
varieties  were  sold  last  year  in  preference  to  the  old  Malaga  grape 
raisins. 

PIONEER  Marshall's  vinevard. 

The  man  who  discovered  gold,  and  thus  turned  thousands  of  faces 
Californiaward,  was  also  among  the  discoverers  of  the  practicability  of 
the  industry  which  has  superseded  mining.  He  has  fifteen  acres  of 
vines,  among  which  are  seventy-five  varieties  of  choice  grapes.  For 
many  years  he  invested  every  cent  of  his  earnings  in  sending  East  or  to 
Europe  for  new  kinds  of  vines,  and  testing  their  adaptabilitj'  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  El  Dorado  County.  He  sold  cuttings  and  grapes,  and  the 
Coloma  viuiculturists  are  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  their  choicest  and 
most  profitable  varieties. 

MEN   AND   ACRES. 

The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  number  of  acres  of 
bearing  vines  in  the  vicinity  of  Coloma.  The  figures  may  be  a  trifle  too 
large  or  too  small  in  individual  cases,  but  the  best  authorities  have  been 
consulted  in  cases  where  I  did  not  receive  the  amounts  from  the  owners 
themselves: 


Men. 


Acres. 


COLOMA. 


Robert  Chalmers 

Wm.  I).  Othick 

Albert  Mosely. 

Patrick  Kane 

E.  Macbeth 

Crocker 

Peterson 

Mahler  

Frank  Armstead 

Frank  Gallagher 

Hooper 

Barnes 

Marshall 

E.  Smith 

Sundry  small  vineyards. 


UNIONTOWN. 


Eamsay 

White 

Mrs.  Haun. 
"Valentine... 
Cappelman 


110 
15 

6 
15 

8 
12 

4 

5 
20 
10 
10 
10 
15 

5 
15 


20 
30 
15 
10 
15 
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Men. 


Acres. 


Haggart 

ArassmussoD 

Gal  1  agh  er 

Lohry 

MICHIGAN    FLAT 

George  E.  "Williams 

James  Kane 

August  Weimer 

Andrews 

Mortison 

Jones 

GOLD    HILL. 

Sweeney 

Tinney 

Bowser 

Poteet 

JNewell 

Veerkamp 

Tobner 

O'Brien 

J.  W.  Anable 

G.  W.  Gale 

Total 


15 
15 

10 
10 


25 
10 
20 
25 

12 
12 


12 
12 
10 
15 
25 
40 
15 
20 
5 
8 


6G6 


Add  to  this  amount  the  vineyards  of  Coulterville,  in  the  aggregate, 
one  hundred  acres;  of  Johntown,  or  Gordon  Valley,  fifteen  acres;  of 
Kelse}'',  twenty  acres;  and  Georgetown  thirty  acres,  and  we  have  about 
eight  hundred  acres  of  bearing  vines  in  this  portion  of  El  Dorado 
County. 

CROPS,  MARKETS,  RATES,  ETC. 

The  yield  this  season  will  be  immense,  unprecedented.  No  disease 
has  ever  been  known  among  vines  in  this  region,  except,  perhaps,  a  little 
mildew,  j^et  the  frost  and  other  meteorological  influence  sometimes  injure 
crops.  This  year  nothing  has  marred  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  vint- 
age, and  the  grape  harvest  will  be  abundant.  Many  loads  will  be  hauled 
over  the  mountains  to  Virginia  and  Carson  markets  and  sold  for  four 
and  five  cents  per  pound.  Large  quantities  will  be  sold  to  Chalmers  and 
other  wine  makers,  at  an  average  price  of  fifteen  dollars.per  ton.  Many 
of  the  leading  vine  growers  have  the  necessary  apparatus  and  make 
their  own  wine.  It  costs  three  cents  per  gallon  to  convey  wine  from 
Coloma  to  Shingle  Springs  by  means  of  wagons,  the  distance  being 
twelve  miles.     It  costs,  also,  three  cents  per  gallon  to  convey  wine  from 
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Shingle  Springs  to  San  Francisco,  by  means  of  the  railroad,  the  distance 
being  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

WATER   PRIVILEGES. 

During  past  years  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  water  at  any 
price  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  orchards  and  vinej^ards.  At 
present,  the  Gold  Hill  canal  supplies  second  head  measure,  one  by  two 
inches,  with  a  two  inch  pressure,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  inch.  An 
acre  of  vines  will  require  about  twenty-two  and  a  half  inches  of  water 
during  the  season,  thus  costing  about  five  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents. 
The  new  ditch,  when  completed,  will  supply  a  largo  scope  of  country 
above  the  altitude  of  the  present  canals,  and  will  probably  lessen  mate- 
rially the  water  rates. 

MADE   LANDS. 

It  is  conceded  that  one  acre  of  made  land  in  this  region  is  worth  five 
acres  of  natural.  The  modus  operandi  of  reclaiming  soil  washed  away 
by  the  miners  can  best  be  explained  by  an  example:  J.  R.  Munson,  of 
Cold  Springs,  had  about  two  acres  of  land  that  had  been  mined  over  and 
over  again  until  only  bed-rock,  gravel,  and  piles  of  well-washed  tailings, 
remained.  Throwing  a  brush  dam  around  the  lower  side  and  end,  he 
turned  upon  it  the  muddy  waters  of  a  mining  creek.  In  a  remarkably 
short  time  every  inequality  was  leveled  by  deposits  of  sediment,  and  he 
had  a  smooth,  even  lot,  covered  four  feet  deep  with  fine,  close-grained 
earth.  Sand  was  next  sluiced  down  from  the  hill-slope  above,  and 
uniting  with  the  sediment,  formed  a  rich,  loamy  soil,  which,  properly 
manured,  produces  crops  that  are  unsurj^assed  by  anything  i  have  ever 
witnessed.  Man}'  of  the  most  valuable  lands  of  Coloma  have  been  thus 
filled  in,  on  the  bedrock  of  .abandoned  claims. 
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BEE   CULTURE   IN   CALIFORNIA. 


The  San  Diego  World  treats  this  subject  as  follows: 

About  five  rears  since,  J.  S.  Harbison,  the  leading  apiarist  of  the 
State,  made  a  trip  through  the  southern  counties  in  search  of  bee  pas- 
ture. He  found  such  good  promise  that  soon  after  his  retura  he  re- 
moved a  small  apiary,  in  the  ownership  of  which  he  had  associated  a 
Mr.  Clark  with  himself,  to  San  Diego.  These  were  the  first  bees  in  that 
county.  The  success  with  which  this  small  venture  was  attended  has 
since  induced  Mr.  Harbison  to  gather  up  all  his  bees  from  all  other  lo- 
calities and  transfer  them  to  the  same  county.  Mr.  Harbison  has  now 
in  that  county  two  thousand  hives  of  bees,  which  have  produced  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or  seventy-five  tons  of  surplus 
honey  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  Of  this  he  has  already  shipped  per 
railroad  sixty  tons  to  the  Eastern  States,  mostly  to  Chicago  and  New 
York.  Mr.  Harbison  has  received  some  returns  from  the  sales  made, 
and  he  thinks  from  these  he  is  warranted  in  expecting  an  average  of 
twenty  cents  per  pound  for  all.  At  this  rate  his  sales  of  honey  this  jear 
will  equal  the  nice  little  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

This  ph.ces  Mr.  Harbison  the  foremost  bee  man  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
money  making  from  the  business  is  concerned,  and  he  undoubtedly  occu- 
pies the  same  position  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  business,  there  not 
being  in  the  world  his  equal-in  this  respect.  The  labor  in  and  about  all 
of  his  apiaries  is  now  done  by  apprentices,  who  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  business,  while  their  labor  pays  their 
personal  expenses.  Eight  young  men  are  thus  engaged,  and  some  of 
them  have  become  so  expert  as  to  be  entrusted  with  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  some  of  his  apiaries.  Other  parties,  since  the}'  have  learned  the 
success  attending -the  bee  business  in  San  Diego  County,  have  also  re- 
moved a  large  number  there,  and  good  judges  estimate  the  product  of 
the  apiaries  of  the  county  this  year  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

EXTENT   AND    NATURE   OF   BEE   PASTURES. 

The  bee  pastures  of  the  southern  counties  extend  frora  Santa  Barbara 
to  Lower  California,  occupying  a  belt  of  country  about  eight  miles 
wide — commencing  about  on  an  average  of  ten  miles  from  the  coast — 
approaching  nearer  or  receding  further  back,  according  to  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country.  This  belt  is  a  very  irregular,  broken,  mountain- 
ous country,  mostly  unfit  for  general  agricultural  purposes,  and  on  this 
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the  bee  keepers  place  their  hopes  of  immunity  from  the  encroaches 
which  have  proved  their  discomfiture  in  other  portions  of  the  State. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  localities  for  the  apiary  is  neither 
at  the  highest  elevation  or  deepest  depression,  neither  on  the  mountain 
nor  the  valley  below,  but  at  a  point  half  way  between  the  two.  At  this 
l)oint  a  medium  temperature  is  secured,  and  the  bees  are  thus  placed 
where  they  have  access  to  the  earliest  food  in  the  valleys  below  and  the 
latest  on  the  mountain  above.  The  distance  the  bees  have  to  fly  to  ob- 
tain their  food  is  thus  divided,  which  is  no  small  consideration.  One  can 
appreciate  this  last  proposition  when  he  reflects  that  the  bees  of  Mr. 
Harbison  have  this  year  gathered  up  and  carried  to  his  several  apiaries 
one  hundred  and  fitty  thousand  pounds  of  honey.  The  honey  is  gather- 
ed from  a  great  variety  of  flowers,  but  the  chief  dependence  is  on  a 
sjiecies  of  white  sage  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  entire 
range  of  countr}',  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Lower  California,  averaging 
about  eight  miles  wide.  The  bee  men  are  taking  up  and  occupying  the 
best  locations  in  all  this  region.  They  are  laying  out  the  proceeds  of 
their  enterprise  and  labor  in  permanent  improvements,  and  are  prepar- 
ing to  make  permanent  homes.  Though  the  principal  business  and  de- 
pendence is  the  apiary,  they  all  cultivate  some  land  and  keep  some  cows, 
some  horses  and  hogs,  and  some  of  them  some  sheep.  We  are  informed 
that  the  bee  men  alone  have  done  more  in  the  settlement  of  the  County 
of  San  Diego  this  year  than  all  other  classes,  and  more  than  had  been 
done  in  the  past  five  years.  The  land  being  occupied  by  the  bee  keep- 
ers has  not  yet  been  surveyed  and  put  into  the  market  by  the  General 
Government,  but  they  are  taking  it  up  with  a  view  to  preempting  it  as 
soon  as  they  can  do  so,  and  we  understand  they  propose  asking  Con- 
gress for  special  legislation  to  enable  them  to  obtain  title  to  large  tracts 
each. 

THE   BUSINESS. 

Bee  keeping  is  a  business,  to  be  successful  in,  requires  long  and  care- 
ful training  and  preparation,  as  well  as  a  good  degree  of  practical  expe- 
rience. While,  therefore,  we  would  encourage  those  who  have  had  these 
advantages  to  go  into  the  business,  and  believe  they  can  make  it  profita- 
ble and  probably  permanent  in  the  portion  of  the  State  indicated,  we 
would  discourage  those  who  have  not  had  the  training  and  experience 
necessary,  from  entering  the  list  on  their -own  account.  To  such  it 
would  be  better  to  first  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  some  one  competent 
to  instruct. 
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COTTON  GROWING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


The  evidence  that  cotton  can  be  successfullj''  and  profitably  grown  in 
this  State  is  so  strong  that  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  experiment. 
The  reports  concerning  the  coming  crops  for  this  season  are  most  flat- 
tering. The  fields  in  Merced,  and  other  counties,  according  to  our 
interior  exchanges,  present  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  adaptability  of 
the  soil  to  its  growth  in  different  sections  of  the  State  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested.  The  results  of  these  experiments  prove  conclusively 
that  large  bodies  of  land,  which,  heretofore,  were  not  supposed  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation,  and  have  been  allowed  to  remained  uncultivated, 
can  now  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  productive  in  the  State. 
Colonel  Strong  is  deserving  great  credit  for  successfully  demonstrating 
that  California  is  one  of  the  best  States  in  the  Union  in  which  to  grow 
cotton.  He  has  never  failed  in  raising  a  good  crop.  The  cotton  grown 
here  is  regarded  as  far  superior  to  that  which  is  raised  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  of  excellent  quality,  being  remarkably  white  and  clean, 
and  whoU}^  free  from  stains  of  any  kind.  We  believe  that  it  has 
been  sufficiently  tested  to  warrant  all  of  our  farmers  who  have  land,  to 
enter  into  the  business  of  cultivating  this  staple  upon  a  large  scale. 
From  the  best  information  we  can  get,  we  learn  that  the  crop  this  year 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  thousand  acres,  and  that  the  aver- 
age yield  will  be,  probably,  one  bale  per  acre.  It  can  be  sold  at  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  At  these  rates  it  will  be  seen 
that  every  acre  jjlanted  to  cotton  will  return  from  sixty  to  eighty  dol- 
lars, while  the  expense  of  cultivation  will  not  be  greater  than  that  of 
Indian  corn.  Those  who  have  grown  cotton  during  the  last  year  or 
two,  say  that  their  profits  have  been  greater  than  they  realized  from 
grain  crops  on  similar  land.  We  doubt  not  that  in  a  few  years  cotton 
will  supersede  wheat  culture  to  a  great  extent,  and  be  regarded  as  the 
most  profitable  crop  that  can  be  produced  on  our  rich  valley  lands. 
This  will  stimulate  manufactures  in  our  midst,  and  utilize  the  many  fine 
water  privileges  our  State  possesses,  by  the  erection  of  factories,  which 
will  aft'ord  profitable  employment  not  now  existing  for  large  amounts  of 
labor  and  capital. 
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FLAX   CULTURE  A  SUCCESS. 


The  cultivation  of  flax  for  the  seed,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
linseed  oil,  has  been  encouraged  for  some  years  past  by  the  Pacific  Oil 
and  Lead  Works,  of  San  Francisco;  and  the  Salem  Oil  Mills,  of  Oregon, 
have  also  held  out  inducements  to  the  farmers  of  that  State  to  engage  in 
its  cultivation  there.  The  mills  have  been  paying  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  cents  a  pound  for  the  seed,  and  at  this  price  the  culture  has  been 
rendered  quite  remunerative.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has  yet 
undertaken  to  cultivate  flax  in  this  State  for  the  lint,  but  we  learn  from 
the  Oregon  Daily  Bulletin  that  the  industry  has  been  undertaken  there, 
and  has  proved  successful.     That  paper  has  the  following  on  the  subject: 

The  Messrs.  Williamson  Brothers,  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  began  the 
culture  of  flax  for  the  fiber,  in  Linn  County,  last  j'ear.  They  sowed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  found  the  soil  and  climate  adapted  and 
the  harvest  remunerative.  They  realized,  of  fine  lint,  on  an  average,  six 
hundred  pounds  per  acre,  worth  five  hundred  dollars  per  ton.  This  was 
sent  to  Belfast  to  be  manufactured  into  various  linen  fabrics.  The  first 
grade  of  tow  is  sent  to  the  New  York  market  for  other  purposes,  at  a 
paying  rate.  The  second  grade  of  tow  has,  in  part,  been  sold  to  the 
Oregon  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company,  for  upholstering  purposes, 
at  four  cents  per  pound,  or  eighty  dollars  per  ton.  This  second  grade 
tow  can  be  utilized  for  burlaps  with  proper  machinery.  Much  of  it  is 
baled  and  sent  to  California  to  be  manufactured.  This  product  increases 
so  rapidlj'  bej'ond  present  consumption  that  it  is  left  on  the  ground,  we 
are  told,  like  straw,  to  rot  and  waste,  or  to  be  burned. 

The  Messrs.  Smith,  from  North  Ireland,  raised  a  large  amount  of  flax 
in  Marion  County  last  year,  for  shipment  to  Belfast.  Of  course  the  tow 
must  have  a  nearer  market,  if  sold  at  all,  as  the  fine  lint  only  bears 
shipment  to  Belfast. 

The  Messrs.  Williamson  Brothers  have  already  rented  four  hundred 
acres,  at  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  to  bo  sown  to  flax  this  year.  It  is  easy 
to  see  the  profits  are  large.  The  culture  costs  about  forty  dollars  per 
acre;  rent,  say  fifteen  dollars  per  acre.  The  lint  alone,  at  six  hundred 
pounds  per  acre,  brings  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Doubtless  other 
expenses  consume  a  part  of  the  profit. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  California  farmers  to  introduce  the  culture  of 
flax  for  the  lint,  and  thus  introduce  a  new  and  j)rofitable  industry,  and 
at  the  same  time  raise  the  material  from  which  their  grain  bags  may  be 
manufactured?  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  moist  climate  of  some  of  our 
coast  counties  is  remarkably  well  adapted  to  flax  culture,  and  we  believe 
that  many  of  our  tule  or  delta  islands  between  or  about  the  mouths  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  are  also  good  for  flax  culture. 
The  soil  best  adapted  to  flax  is  a  deep  loam,  that  will  retain  moisture 
during  the  season.  On  such  soil,  and  in  the  localities  indicated,  we  have 
no  doubt  flax  culture  can  be  made  very  profitable. 
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HOGS  VERSUS  WHEAT. 


There  is  a  growing  fear  in  the  minds  of  many  that  California  may 
grow  more  wheat  than  she  will  be  able  to  dispose  of.  Say  they,  in 
effect:  "  Every  year  the  breadth  of  land  sown  under  that  cereal  is  rapid- 
ly increasing,  and  not  only  at  home  with  us,  but  in  countries  that  are 
our  comjietitors  in  the  world.  England  is  our  only  great  market,  and 
we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  sell  her  more  than  we  do  now.  What 
then  are  we  to  do  with  the  further  surplus  that  we  are  certain  to  have?" 
To  this  it  might  be  easilj'  answered,  that  the  more  wheat  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  more  will  be  consumed  by  its  own  population  and  by  those 
with  whom  it  has  commercial  relations — that  more  wheat  necessitates 
more  people  engaged  in  its  cultivation,  a  larger  amount  of  manufactures 
used  by  them,  a  larger  number  of  people  at  home  and  abroad  engaged 
in  the  production  of  these  manufactures,  and  consequently  more  mouths 
to  feed  than  before.  It  might,  perhaps,  also  be  proved  that  the  increased 
consumption  in  this  way  would  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
creased yield.  And  it  could  easil}^  be  shown  that  there  are  many  other 
markets  besides  those  of  Great  Britain  to  which  we  could  export. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  California  will  soon 
reach  in  wheat  the  point  of  overproduction  so  far  as  regards  export  to 
foreign  countries,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  necessary  to  abandon 
the  further  cultivation  of  that  cereal.  Wheat  may  even  then  be  grown 
and  exported  in  the  shape  of  hog  products,  such  as  pork,  bacon,  hams, 
lard,  etc.,  and  with  as  much  profit  to  the  producer  and  the  intermediate 
merchants  as  now.  At  the  present  price  of  wheat,  say  one  dollar  and 
sixty  cents  per  cental,  the  farmer,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, bags,  etc.,  does  not  receive  at  the  utmost  more  than  one  dollar 
and  ten  cents  per  cental.  Now  wheat  will  produce  hog  products  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  of  meat,  lard,  etc.,  for  every  four  i>ounds  consumed. 
Thus  a  cental  of  one  hundred  pounds  would  produce  t^ventj'-five  pounds 
of  meat.  Pork  on  foot  being  worth  at  the  present  time  live  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound  at  the  ranch,  a  cental  would,  thua  converted  into  pork, 
be  worth  one  dollar  and  thirty-seven  and  one  half  cents.  So  that  at  the 
present  price  of  pork  on  foot,  it  would  be  as  profitable  to  use  wheat  in 
producing  it  as  to  obtain  one  dollar  and  eighty-seven  and  one  half  cents 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  latter.  And,  save  in,  ex;ceptional  seasons,  aa 
the  last,  this  price  cannot  be  very  greatly  exceeded  in  San  Francisco. 
So  much  for  the  paying  aspect  of  hog  raising. 

Next  as  to  the  market,  and  the  price  there.  Great  Britain,  the  great 
consumer  of  the  surplus  grain,  meat,  etc.,  produce  of  the  world,  imports 
annually  from  the  United  States  over  three  hundred  million  pounds  of 
hams,  bacon,  etc.  In  addition  to  that  she  imports  largely  from  other 
sources.     The  United  States  exports,  or  will  export  this  year,  at  the  rate 
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at  which  exportation  has  already  been  going  on,  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  railh'on  pounds  of  bacon,  hams,  pork,  and  lard.  Up  to  the  eleventh 
of  August  of  this  year,  from  the  port  of  New  York  alone,  there  had  been 
exported  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  million  nine  hundred  and  five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  pounds  of  bacon,  hams,  and  lard, 
besides  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  barrels  of  pork. 
This  was  sent  to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America  and  South  America,  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  and 
France.     The  amount  exported  and  the  demand  increases  every  year. 

There  is  no  reason  why  California  should  not  share  in  the  trade,  pro- 
vided she  produced  the  article  needed.  A  dozen  j'ears  ago,  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  Southern  JRussia,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Prussia,  monopolized  the  wheat  market  of  Great  Britain.  Last  year 
California  outdistanced  every  one;  this  year  she  will  do  so  much  more. 
The  price  which  American  bacon,  ham,  lard,  etc.,  now  averages  in  Eng- 
land, is  about  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  It  costs  one  cent  per 
2)0und  to  bring  hogs  to  San  Francisco,  say  from  Visalia;  it  would  cost 
say  one  cent  per  pound  to  ship  to  England,  leaving  five  cents  to  the 
packer  for  expenses  in  packing  and  for  profit,  and  this  ought  to  pay. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  we  are  not  driven  to  the  necessity  of  over- 
stocking the  markets  of  the  world  with  wheat  and  flour.  In  hog  raising 
there  is  one  alternative,  and  one  which  would,  besides  relieving  the 
farmer  from  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  find  a  market,  build  up  a  vast 
and  profitable  industry  in  San  Francisco. — \_San  Francisco  Journal  of 
Commerce. 
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THE    EUCALYPTUS. 


In  the  supplement  to  The  Colonies,  of  twenty-eighth  ultimo,  an  extract 
was  given  from  the  Daily  Telegraph,  referring  to  tiie  supposed  sanitary 
influences  of  the  eucalyptus,  as  set  forth  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Science,  by  M.  Gimbert,  in  which  that  gentleman 
ascribes  to  this  tree  the  valuable  power  of  destroying  or  counteract- 
ing the  malarious  elements  in  any  situation  where  it  may  be  introduced. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  southern  and 
extra  tropical  regions  of  Australia,  the  extensive  swamps  which  occur 
in  some  localities  are  remarkably  free  from  miastnas  of  all  kinds. 
Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  eucalyptus  acting  as  a 
febrifuge  or  not,  is  rather  uncertsyn,  as  some  of  the  most  extensive 
swamps,  in  both  South  Australia  and  Victoria,  are  situated  far  away 
from  any  ''gum  trees,"  the  adjacent  trees  being  either  melaleuca,  or 
casuarina,  and  banksia.  Nevertheless,  dwellings  surrounded  by  or 
amidst  eucalyptus  forests,  are  always  healthy,  and  their  aromatic  per- 
fume is  pleasant  and  refreshing,  and  when  borne  by  the  land  breeze 
over  the  ocean,  is  welcomed  as  a  grateful  odor  by  newly  arrived  voy- 
agers. 

The  genus  eucalyptus  belongs,  in  botany,  to  the  great  natural  order 
of  the  myrtacece,  and  comprises  a  vast  variety  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
attaining  sometimes  a  gigantic  size  (over  two  hundred  feet  in  altitude), 
and  secreting,  more  or  less,  resinous  gums,  whence  their  common  appel- 
lation of  "gum  trees."  Dr.  Bentham,  in  his  "Flora  Australiensis," 
enumerates  and  gives  descriptions  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  species  of  true  eucalyptus,  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz:  those  having  a  smooth  bark,  which  is  shed  annually  in  long 
strips,  and  those  which  possess  a  rough,  fixed  bark.  The  former  are 
generally  known  amongst  the  Australian  colonists  as  "gum  trees" 
whilst  the  latter  are  distinguished,  such  as  "iron  bark,"  "stringy  bark," 
"  box,"  "  woolly  butt,"  etc.  With  the  exception  of  two  species  extend- 
ing to  the  Island  of  Timor,  and,  perhaps,  two  or  three  somewhat  doubt- 
ful species  from  New  Guinea  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  eucalypti 
are  all  indigenous  to  Australia,  where  they  constitute  the  most  extensive 
proportion  of  the  forest  vegetation.  The  vast  size,  both  in  girth  and 
height,  of  some  of  the  species,  their  great  abundance  (occurring  both 
in  dense  forests,  and  scattered  over  the  country  in  groups  of  park-like 
aspect),  as  well  as  the  value  of  their  timber  and  other  products,  cause 
them  to  be  well  known  to  all  residents  in  the  Australian  colonies  under 
a  variety  of  local  names,  such  as  "  blue,"  "red,"  and  "white"  gum, 
"peppermint,"  "  turpentine,"  "stringy  bark,"  and  others  too  numerous 
to  specify.  Like  most  of  the  native  trees  peculiar  to  Australia,  all  the 
species  of  eucalyptus  are  evergreen,  and  constitute  a  peculiar  feature  in 
the  antipodean  landscape.  The  exti'aordinary  diff'erence  in  the  aspect 
and  character  of  the  foliage  of  many  of  the  species  at  different  stages 
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of  growth,  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  an  indifferent  observer.  In  the 
young  sajilings  of  the  "blue  gum"  (eucalyptus  glauca)  the  foliage  is 
glaucous,  of  a  bluish  white  tint,  with  the  leaves  opposite,  rounded,  and 
horizontal,  and  teeming  with  an  oil  resembling  cajeput.  In  the  adult, 
the  leaves  are  long,  scattered,  and  rigid,  and  hang  vertically  from  the 
branches.  The  blossoms  are  generally  in  small  clusters,  in  color  either 
white  or  rose-pink,  which  latter  render  the  tree  a  pretty  object  during 
the  Spring  months.  After  the  blossom  there  remains  a  hard  woody 
calyx  of  a  semi-globular  or  tube-like  form,  which  contains  the  seed  in  a 
series  of  cells.  These  eucalyptus  seeds  afford  food  to  myriads  of  black 
and  white  cockatoos  and  other  psittacine  birds,  as  do  the  aromatic  leaves 
of  the  tree  to  the  oj^ossums  that  dwell  in  its  hollow  "  boles." 

Many  kinds  of  eucalyptus,  especially  the  "  blue  gum,"  are  very  rapid, 
in  their  growth  upwards,  and  when  planted  out  soon  afford  an  agreeable 
shade;  though  the  giants  that  grow  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  and 
ornament  in  clusters  the  upland  slopes,  must  have  taken  many  centuries 
to  attain  their  enormous  circumference.  The  eucalyptus  globulus  has 
been  naturalized  at  the  Cape,  in  Algeria,  in  St.  Helena,  in  Cuba,  and 
in  many  other  places;  and  thirty  years  back  it  was  planted  in  quantities 
on  the  ^Madras  hills,  to  afford  a  supply  of  firewood,  which  was  there 
scarce,  and  for  which  its  timber  is  unrivaled,  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  resin  it  contains.  In  your  green-houses  it  soon  attains  a  great  height, 
as  the  specimens  growing  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  and  the 
Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  in  Eegent's  Park,  well  demonstrate.  Even  as 
far  north  as  the  Island  of  Jersey  it  seems  to  thrive  tolerably  well  in  the 
open  air  in  sheltered  situations. 

Both  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the  stem  of  these  trees,  and  a 
decoction  of  their  leaves,  are  invaluable  in  cases  of  dj'sentery,  and  have 
long  been  used  by  the  settlers  and  gold-diggers  as  a  cure  for  that  com- 
plaint. Dr.  Lindley  mentions  in  his  "Flora  Medica,"  that  the  bark  of 
the  gum  tree  is  so  extremely  astringent,  as  to  yield  a  concrete  juice 
resembling  kino,  which  is  gathered  and  sold  as  such,  being  little 
inferior  to  the  Indian  drug.  After  rain  the  eucalj'pti  gives  out  the  smell 
of  the  camphor  with  which  the  glands  of  the  foliage  are  so  abundantly 
supplied;  and  the  gum  (which  is  at  first  of  a  bright  crimson  color,  but 
afterwards  changes  to  a  dark  shining  red)  trickles  down  the  trunk  like 
blood.  When  dry  upon  the  trunk  this  gum  has  so  little  tenacity  as  to 
crumble  into  fragnients.  Eucalyptus  mannifera  (the  manna  tree  of  the 
colonists)  grows  in  abundance  near  Melbourne.  It  exudes  a  whitish, 
saccharine,  mucous  substance,  resembling  manna  both  in  action  and 
appearance,  but  is  less  nauseous  to  the  taste.  The  secretion  of  the 
manna  takes  place  during  the  Summer  months;  it  coagulates,  and  drops 
from  the  leaves  on  the  ground  in  particles  often  as  large  as  an  almond. 
It  is  gathered  and  eagerly  devoured  b}^  the  blacks,  as  well  as  by  the 
children  of  the  settlers.  The  tree  itself  is  of  elegant  drooping  growth, 
and  attains  a  height  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet.  The  dwarf  "mallee," 
of  the  desert  scrub,  also  produces  large  quantities  of  another  kind  of 
manna  of  a  brown  color;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  the  natives  that  the  roots 
of  the  "mallee,"  which  spread  a  long  distance  under  the  sand,  give  out, 
when  tapped,  a  limpid  fluid,  which  serves  them  as  a  substitute  for  water 
in  those  arid  districts. 

The  lemon-scented  gum  tree  (S.  citriodora)  is  peculiar  to  the  Wide 
Bay  District  in  Queensland.  It  is  of  remarkably  rapid  growth;  a  sap- 
ling, planted  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Sidney,  attained  the  altitude  of 
thirty-five  feet  in  less  than  six  years.     The  leaves  of  this  species,  when 
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bruised,  yield  a  delightful  citron-like  odor,  and  when  dried  and  placed 
amongst  clothes  or  papers,  impart  an  agreeable  scent  to  them.  Four 
pounds'  weight  of  the  leaves  3-ield  by  distillation  six  and  a  half  drachms 
of  a  pure  colorless  oil.  A  few  drops  of  this  oil  to  an  ounce  of  spirit 
produce  a  powerful  and  fragrant  perfume,  like  "  citronella."  Samples 
of  this  oil  may  be  seen  in  the  Kew  Museum. 

The  timber  of  many  kinds  of  eucalj'ptus  is  valuable  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes,  and  is  utilized  throughout  the  Australian  colonies.  That  of 
the  "  blue  gum  "  is  excellent  for  ship-building.  It  has  been  stated  that 
a  vessel  built  of  "iron  bark,"  "box,"  banksia,  and  "  tea  ti*ee"  timber, 
and  planked  and  lined  with  "  flooded  gum,"  "  blue  gum,"  and  tree-nailed 
with  "iron  bark,"  will  attain  the  highest  class  given  at  Lloyd's.  The 
"  iron  bark  "  is  unequaled  in  point  of  durabilit}-;  its  timber  is  solid  and 
heavy;  and  when  examined  in  buildings  which  have  been  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather  for  half  a  century,  it  has  been  found  per- 
fectly uninjured.  The  "  stringy  bark  "  is  extensively  used  for  flooring 
boards,  and  also  for  fencing  land.  The  "bloodwood"  {E.  corymbosa) 
supplies  a  hard,  tough,  and  durable  timber,  useful  for  shafts  and  poles 
of  drays;  and  the  black-butt  produces  a  fine  timber  for  carpenters'  work 
generall3\  The  "box"  tree  furnishes  the  material  for  spokes  and  fel- 
loes of  wheels;  and  the  3^oung  trees  themselves  are  used  for  the  shafts 
of  gigs,  and  are  unsurpassed  by  any  other  kind  of  wood  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Bennett  informs  us  that  some  time  ago  experiments  were  made  in 
Melbourne  to  produce  gas  from  the  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus.  When 
burning  the  leaves,  a  verj-  large  proportion  of  gas  arises,  producing  a 
brilliant  flame  from  the  quantity  of  oil  contained  in  the  glands  of  the 
leaf.  It  has  been  stated  that  one  ton  of  gum  leaves  will  produce  ten 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas — which  is  equal  to  that  obtained  from  the 
best  English  coal — but  the  expense  of  collecting  the  leaves  in  a  country 
where  the  jirice  of  labor  is  so  high,  seems  to  have  proved  an  obstacle  in 
carrying  out  the  idea. 
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AGRICULTURAL    MATTERS. 


A  fruit  grower  last  year  made  ten  dollars  net  profit  on  his  pear  trees 
of  two  varieties,  namely,  Bartlett  and  Winter  Nelles.  Some  of  the 
cherry  growlers  did  not  fall  nuich  behind  these  figures.  The  latter  fruit 
cannot  be  exported,  unless  dried.  But  up  to  this  time  the  home  demand 
for  cherries  has  kept  the  price  up  so  that  fruit  growers  have  had  a  satis- 
factory market.  The  season  for  cherries  is  a  short  one.  But  the  mar- 
ket has  never  been  glutted,  as  it  sometimes  is  with  strawberries,  and 
other  small  fruits. 

The  demand  for  pears,  especially  Bartletts,  is  likely  to  hold  good  for 
years  to  come,  for  the  reason  that  they  can  be  sent  P]ast  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  in  advance  of  pears  produced  on  that  side  of  the  country. 
For  this  reason  our  home  market  will  not  be  overstocked  with  the  fruit. 
Last  year  the  fruit  market  was  quite  bare  at  times  of  Bartlett  pears,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Eastern  demand  swept  the  market.  There  will  be 
no  limit  to  that  demand. 

An  orchard  set  now  with  this  variety  of  fruit  would  probably  be  more 
remunerative  than  any  other  of  the  pear  variety.  We  have  not  so 
much  confidence  in  the  Winter  Nelles,  because  it  is  a  late  variety,  and 
one  that  is  produced  in  great  perfection  all  over  the  Eastern  States.  It 
does  not  ripen  here  much  in  advance  of  its  maturity  on  the  other  side 
of  the  country. 

The  fruit  grower  has  to  deal  practically  with  the  question  of  a  market. 
He  may  know  of  superior  varieties  of  fruit  for  which  there  is  little 
demand,  and,  therefore,  does  not  cultivate  them,  save  for  home  consump- 
tion. What  he  wants  to  know  is  if  a  given  variety  will  find  a  good 
market  for  yeai's  to  come.  In  that  event,  he  can  set  a  new  orchard  or 
work  over  an  old  one.  Old  pear  trees  grafted  over  will  produce  new 
varieties,  a  few  the  second  year,  and  more  the  third.  A  great  many 
pear  orchards  have  already  been  grafted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Eastern  market. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Gibbons,  of  Alameda,  gives  some  good  advice  about  the 
cultivation  of  the  eucalj'ptus,  through  the  Rural  Press: 

I  presume,  now,  that  I  am  talking  to  a  farmer,  who  has  from  one 
hundred  to  four  hundred  acres  of  land;  who  has  been  raising  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  and  sheep  for  twelve  j^ears  past;  who  has  never  planted  a 
forest  tree  on  his  premises;  who  has  stripped  his  caiions  of  the  few 
straggling  oaks,  which  kept  up  a  flowing  stream  throughout  the  year; 
who  has  spent  his  money  in  purchasing  fencing  for  his  fields;  whose 
homestead  looks  as  dreary  as  weather-beaten  boards  and  ash-colored 
surroundings  can  make  it.  I  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  such 
farmers  around,  and  I  wish  to  show  them  the  money  making  aspect  of 
cultivating  trees. 

You  have  one  hundred  acresof  ground,  then.     That  will  be  equivalent 
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to  a  square  plot  often  acres  to  each  side  of  two  thousand  and  eightj-sis 
feet,  so  that  the  outside  of  your  farm  will  measure  eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet  round.  Subsoil  a  strip  twenty-six  feet  wide 
round  your  land;  this  will  take  up  five  acres.  Through  this  strip  open 
four  furrows  six  feet  apart,  and  run  the  plow  through  ea^h  several  times 
till  the  soil  is  loosened  deep  and  finely  pulverized.  The  ground  is  now 
prepared  for  planting. 

Take  a  piece  of  thick  twine  or  bale-rope  some  two  hundred  feet  long, 
untwist  and  tie  through  the  strands  short  pieces  of  rag  four  feet  apart; 
stretch  the  line  tightly  along  the  center  of  one  of  the  furrows,  and  with  a 
dibble  make  a  hole  six  inches  deep  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter 
opposite  each  mark  on  the  line.  Knock  off  one  side  of  your  box  contain- 
ing the  plants,  and  with  a  trowel  or  strong  knife  carefully  detach  each 
tree  from  the  soil,  disturbing  the  soil  about  the  roots  as  little  as  possible. 
Then  take  the  tree  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand,  pass 
its  root  into  a  hole  to  its  natural  depth,  and  with  a  trowel  or  piece  of 
flat,  hard  wood  pointed  at  the  end,  press  the  dirt  around  the  root,  and 
level  the  soil  about  it.  In  short,  plant  them  just  as  you  would  cabbages 
or  tomato  plants;  but  mark  this  point,  be  sure  that  the  roots  are  vertical. 
You  will  thus  have  four  rows  of  trees  round  your  farm,  four  feet  apart 
in  the  row,  and  the  rows  six  feet  distant;  each  row  will  contain  two 
thousand  and  eighty-six  trees,  making  an  aggregate  of  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  trees,  occup3'ing  five  acres  of  your  ground. 
Two  men  can  plant  three  thousand  trees  in  a  day  in  this  manner.  They 
will  require  no  stakes.  They  must  be  dressed  by  the  cultivator  three 
times  during  the  first  year,  and  they  must  receive  one  plowing  and  three 
dressings  each  succeeding  year,  for  four  years. 

The  following  table  will  give  the  dimensions  of  the  trees  at  five  years 
old,  and,  at  every  succeeding  year,  till  they  are  thirteen  years  old: 
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On  the  sixth  year,  take  out  every  other  tree  of  the  first  row;  seventh 
year,  second  row;  eighth  year,  third  row;  ninth  j'ear,  foui-th  row.  The 
amount  of  cordwood  obtained  each  year  will  be  forty-seven,  fifty-seven, 
ninety-three,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  making  a  total  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  cords.  You  will  now  have  left  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  trees,  and  the  trees  will  be  eight  feet  apart 
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in  the  row.  On  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  years  take 
out  every  other  tree,  and  the  amount  of  cordwood  obtained  will  be  sev- 
enty-five, ninety-three,  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty,  making  four  hundred  and  twentj^-two  cords;  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  cords  of  wood  obtained,  and  a  bal- 
ance of  two  thousand  and  eighty-six  trees,  which  will  contain  six  hun- 
dred and  eight^^-four  cords.  JSIow  sum  up  the  whole  operation.  Total 
quantity  of  wood  realized  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  tweuty-nine  cords,  at  a  cost  of — 


Seed  

Preparing  five  acres  of  ground. 

Six  daj's'  labor,  planting , 

Subsequent  cultivation 

Total  cost 


*5 
15 
12 
60 


A  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  treated  in  this  way,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  treeless,  will  have  doubled  in  value  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  3^ears,  leaving  out  of  question  all  other  improvements.  Of 
course  there  are  many  other  varieties  of  trees  which  are  desirable,  but 
none  grow  so  last  as  the  eucalyptus.  All  over  the  State  one  maj'  see 
wind-swept,  arid  farms,  having  not  a  single  attractive  feature  about 
them.  They  need  reclaiming  just  as  much  as  the  tule  lands  along  the 
rivers.  Where  a  gi'owth  of  trees  has  been  obtained  along  the  bounda- 
ries, or  in  groups  on  the  windward  side,  the  revolution  which  has  been 
wrought  in  the  phj'sieal  character  of  such  a  farm  is  wonderful.  The 
north  wind  is  one  of  the  great  crop-destroyers  of  this  State.  Wherever 
these  desiccating  blasts  can  be  broken  by  barricades  of  living  trees,  an 
important  point  will  have  been  gained.  There  will  be  an  increase  of 
moisture,  a  constant  protection  to  crops,  a  perpetual  supply  of  wood  and 
timber  without  destroying  what  is  necessary  for  ornament  and  wind- 
breakers.  In  no  other  country  can  changes  for  the  better  be  wrought 
in  the  whole  i^ppearance  of  a  farm  or  homestead  so  rapidly  as  here. 
Every  man  who  expects  to  live  on  his  farm  is  interested  in  making  it  as 
attractive  as  possible.  Every  tree  well  set  increases  its  resources  and 
directly  aflteets  its  value.  A  farm  without  both  fi-uit  and  forest  trees, 
can  never  be  an  attractive  homestead.  Where  trees  abound,  living 
water  will  not  be  far  off. 
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OUR   AGRICULTURAL   OUTLOOK. 


Since  the  late  rains  the  farmers  all  over  the  State  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  plowing  and  preparing  their  grounds  for  seeding.  Thus  far 
the  rains  and  fair  weather  have  been  exactly  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes,  and  the.y  arc  evidently  making  the  most  of  it.  From  the  best 
information  we  have  been  able  to  get  within  the  last  week  or  two,  we 
are  of  the  opinioo  that  the  area  of  wheat  sown  this  Fall  and  Winter  in 
the  State  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year.  It  may  be 
considered  rather  early  to  begin  to  canvass  our  agricultural  prospects  for 
the  coming  j-ear  to  any  great  extent,  but  it  may  be  safeh'  said  that  at  no 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  State  has  the  outlook  been  more  prom- 
ising-atthcendof  November.  Far-seeing  farmers  are  beginnint;;  to  realize 
that  the  present  year  has  more  than  ever  demonstrated  the  fact  that  their 
true  policy  is  to  mix  the  crops.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  agricul- 
turists of  California  could  appreciate  the  necessity  of  having  a  variety 
of  products  to  rely  upon  more  than  just  now,  when  the  wheat  market 
is  onl}'  a  nominal  maiter,  and  our  great  staple  is  almost  a  lifeless  com- 
modity upon  their  hands.  We  hope  for  better  things,  but  we  cannot 
depend  upon  any  improvement;  and  we  realize  that  we  are  liable  any 
year  to  meet  with  the  same  stagnation  that  is  upon  us  at  the  present 
time.  And  now  comes  the  question:  What  shall  constitute  the  crop  of 
the  future?  In  old  and  well  regulated  farming  countries,  where  a  good 
sj'btem  of  rotating,  or  alternating,  has  been  adopted  and  practiced  for  a 
long  time,  it  is  customary  for  each  farmer  to  follow  his  own  judgment 
upon  such  matters,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  farm  products  generally 
comes  out  all  right.  But  such  farmers  always  take  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  survey  of  the  outlook,  canvassing  every  circumstance  that 
may  have  a  bearing  on  the  productions  of  his  farm,  as  well  as  the  prob- 
abilities of  a  profitable  market  for  those  productions.  We  are  aware  of 
the  ditficulties  in  the  way  of  making  any  radical  change  in  a  newly  set- 
tled country  like  that  of  our  own.  The  farmer  who  has  grown  nothing 
but  wheat  for  years,  with  good  success,  is  verj^  apt  to  think  that  he  can- 
not cultivate  any  other  product  on  his  land  that  will  be  equally  as 
remunerative.  We  are  sincerely  of  the  opinion  that  diversified  farming, 
when  intelligently  engaged  in,  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  found  more  profit- 
able than  wheat  growing  exclusivel}'.  It  is  certain  that  cotton  growing 
in  California  can  be  made,  by  careful  and  proper  management,  as  suc- 
cessful at  least  as  that  of  wheat.  There  is  no  doubt  but  tobacco  of  the 
very  best  quality  can  be  raised  here;  and  the  profit  of  this  production 
is  an  immense  percentage  over  that  of  wheat.  The  ramie  will  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  as  the  proper  machinery  has  recently  been  invented  by 
which  this  textile  can  be  utilized,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  placed  among  our  leading  exports.     Flax 
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culture  has  been  tried  and  proved  a  fair  sueccsg.  Hops  are  naturally 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  we  learn  that  the  present  year 
promises  to  be  a  protitable  one  for  the  bop  grower.  The  Alden  fruit 
drying  process  is  another  opening  for  enterprise,  which  will  give  value 
to  the  surplus  fruit  of  our  iiumerous  orchards  that  now  goes  to  waste. 
AVe  might  mention  many  other  articles  which  would  bo  protitable  pro- 
ductions in  this  State,  such  as  the  sugar-beet,  hemp,  jute,  silk,  English 
walnuts,  oranges,  raisins,  lemons,  etc.  Let  the  fact  once  be  clearly 
proven  to  the  farmers  of  our  State  that  a  much  more  profitable  return 
can  be  got  from  these  crops  than  from  grain  raising,  and  they  will  turn 
their  attention  to  new  channels.  We  are  not  opposed  to  wheat  growing, 
if  cultivated  in  addition  to  other  products.  One  continuous  crop  year 
after  year  will  ruin  the  best  land  in  the  world.  A  change  of  crops  will 
give  land  a  chance  to  recuperate.  Besides,  a  variety  will  be  the  means 
of  adding  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  our  State  in  many  ways.  It 
will  create  manufactures,  thereby  inducing  immigration  that  will  settle 
up  the  waste  places  with  thriving  communities. 
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THE   AREA   OF   CALIFORNIA. 


For  the  inforrrication  of  those  who  have  never  visited  the  Pacific  Coast, 
we  will  give  the  urea  of  our  State.  It  is  not  a  tStatc  so  much  as  an 
empire,  with  its  one  hundred  and  eightj'^-eight.  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-one  square  miles,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fort}''  acres.  A 
recent  authority  jnakes  the  following  showing:  The  combined  area  of 
the  six  New  England  States  is  but  sixty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  square  miles,  shovving  that  California  has  an  area  almost 
three  times  as  great  as  this  division  of  the  republic.  The  area  of  the 
six  Middle  States — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delavvare, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia — is  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  miles,  showing  that  the  area  of 
California  is  fiftj^-one  thousand  five  hundred  ami  seventeen  square  miles 
larger  than  this  section.  The  combined  area  of  the  twelve  States  forming 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States  is  two  hundred  and  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  tvvelve  square  miles,  showing  that  California  contains 
an  area  almost  as  great  as  these  twelve  States.  It  is  seventy  eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  thirty-five  square  miles  larger  than  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain — the  latter  being  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  tiftj'-six  square  mites.  It  would  make  twenty-four  States 
the  size  of  Massachusetts,  leaving  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-four  square  miles;  and  the  area  of  California  would  make  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  States  as  large  as  the  State  of  Ehodo  Island. 
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"GET  A  PIECE   OF  LAND." 


The  following  article,  with  the  above  heading,  which  is  floating  about 
without  an  author,  contains  solid  advice,  and  we  reproduce  it,  hoj^ing  it 
will  prove  a  word  in  season  to  some  of  our  readers: 

Almost  twenty-one  yeai's  ago,  when  making  preparations  to  leave  for 
California,  a  land  that  seemed  as  far  away  as  Timbuctoo  or  Samarcand, 
we  met,  for  a  moment  only,  an  old  friend,  a  planter.  "  What  is  the 
word?"  says  he.  "I  am  going  to  California,"  we  replied.  "  Well,  I 
have  but  one  piece  of  advice  to  give  you — get  a  piece  of  land;"  and, 
shaking  hands  and  looking  us  in  the  face,  he  repeated,  "  Get  a  piece  of 
land — good-b3^"  We  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  him  since.  But  a  thou- 
sand times  since  then  we  have  remembered  his  parting  injunction,  "Get 
a  piece  of  land,"  expressing,  as  it  did,  the  whole  science  which  has  made 
the  fortune  of  so  many  of  our  people,  as  well  as  of  the  millionaires  of  the 
East;  a  science  whigh  lies  at  the  hearth  of  so  many  hajjpy  homes,  which 
makes  and  keeps  the  best  portion  of  a  State's  inhabitants  honest,  pros- 
perous, and  independent.  When,  after  years  had  passed,  and  the  soil 
and  climate  of  California  had  been  proved  about  the  best  in  the  woi'ld 
for  the  production  of  our  cereals,  and  our  earlier  ideas  that  the  country 
was  fit  only  for  miners  in  the  mountains  and  coyotes  in  the  valleys,  had 
been  exploded  by  the  facts  of  agriculture;  when  we  saw  that  intelligent 
men  had  got  possession  of  the  best  lands,  and  farmers  were  becoming 
rich,  often  would  come  up  in  mind  the  injunction  of  our  planter  friend, 
"Get  a  piece  of  land,"  and  no  one  could  abuse  our  want  of  forethought 
more  than  we  did. 

Seventeen  years  ago  a  friend  advised  us  to  go  and  secure  some  lots 
along  the  line  of  Mission  street,  which  had  then  just  been  opened  as  a 
plank  road  b3^  Colonel  W^ilson — and,  by  the  way,  he  was  the  man  that 
advised  us.  He  had  a  somewhat  appreciative  sense  of  what  the  future 
would  produce.  We  had  gold  enough  to  have  purchased  half  a  dozen 
hundred-vara  lots.  We  went  out  one  hot  day,  waded  for  hours  over  the 
sandhills  from  Second  street  to  Yerba  Buena  Cemetery,  and  came  back 
hot,  sweaty,  dusty,  thirsty,  tired,  and  disgusted,  and  with  such  a  total 
incapacity  to  imagine  that  such  a  desolate  region  could,  within  a  few 
years,  become  a  busy  mart  for  business,  and  homes  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  people,  and  filled  with  such  contem])t  for  the  whole  region,  that  we 
would  not  have  given  five  dollars  an  acre  for  a  quarter  section  of  it.  A 
few  j'ears  later,  traveling  through  the  well  built  up  streets  of  that  once 
despised  section,  like  the  voice  of  a  ghost  from  the  past,  almost  like 
the  grating  accusation  of  remorse,  came  along  the  wires  of  memory,  our 
jjlanter  friend's  injunction,  "  Get  a  piece  of  land." 

Many  of  us  may  go  into  the  country,  a  few  miles  from  this  pity,  and 
see  farms  in  splendid  condition,  in  their  season  waving  with  crops  of 
heavy-headed  grain,  fine  herds  of  fat  cattle  chewing  their  cuds  while 
standing  up  to  their  knees  in  clover  and  rich  grasses,  delicious  butter 
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and  cheese  in  the  dairies,  fat  pigs  grunting  in  happy  ignorance  of  ap- 
proaching Christmas,  and  hens  cackling  over  their  last' contribution  to 
the  farmer's  wealth;  and  we  remember  when  we  could  have  bought  the 
land  of  that  farm  for  a  song.  But  we  thought  it  adobe,  and  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  "get  a  piece  of  land." 

It  is  not  too  late  yet  in  this  State;  perhaps  not  in  this  city.  There  is 
plentj'  of  land  that  can  be  purchased  for  one  fifth  what  it  will  he  worth 
ten  3'ears  hence.  Wherefore,  we  would  say  to  young  men  and  others, 
do  not  hang  about  the  Qiiy  looking  for  clerkships  and  bookkeeper's 
bcrtiis — treadmills  that  wear  out  and  wear  down  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men — but  go  into  the  country  and  "get  a  piece  of  land."  There  will 
be  an  exhibition  of  manliooJ,  of  honorable  pride,  of  independence,  that 
will  be  creditable,  and  will  insure  eventual  success.  No  matter  if  you 
have  to  live  in  a  shanty  five  or  even  ten  years.  You  will  be  independ- 
ent, a  freeman — under  the  dictation  of  noboily,  in  the  direct  line  of 
honest  labor  and  honest  triumph. 
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CLIMATIC  INFLUENCES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


The  influence  of  climate  upon  race  has  obtained  a  sufiicicnt  general 
recognition  to  be  accepted  witliout  demonstration.  Buckle,  in  his  frag 
meniary  work  on  English  civilization,  endeavored  to  ])rove  that  climate 
and  soil  are  the  two  main  features  in  determining  the  characier  of  the 
race.  Geographical  position,  perhaps,  would  be  a  more  acceptable  dcfi 
nition  of  his  theory,  since  he  included,  by  necessity,  the  hydrography 
and  topography  of  the  land.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  forthcoming  work 
on  Sociology,  devotes  some  space  to  u  consideration  of  the  influence  ot 
climate  on  social  development,  and  deduces  from  the  facts  which  he  cites 
the  conclusion  that  while  civilization,  cnce  established,  appears  to  flourish 
best  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  most  energetic  tribes  and  nations  have  been 
produced  in  hot  and  dry  climates.  The  alliance  of  heat  with  humidity 
seems  to  tend  toward  the  production  of  lower  intelligences,  darker  skins, 
and  more  languid  motives,  but  great  heat  with  little  moisture  tends  to 
bring  forth  combatant,  aggressive,  restless,  and  daring  races,  such  as 
the  Assj'rians,  Babylonians,  Scj'thians,  and  so  forth,  of  old.  It  is  a  fact^ 
however,  whicli  is  not  sufficient!}"  considered,  that  the  thermometer  is 
a  very  deceptive  test  of  temperature,  and  that  estimates  based  upon  it, 
■without  taking  into  account  other  climatic  and  meteorological  phe 
nomena.  are  very  likely  to  be  false.  The  climate  of  California  is,  take 
it  for  all  in  all,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in  the  woidd;  and  3'et  there 
are  apparent  heated  terms  in  this  State,  the  mean  of  the  thermometncal 
record  of  which  would  give  foreigners  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  there 
is  another  region  on  earth  where  the  climatic  conditions  suited  to  the 
preservation  of  robust  health  and  agreeable  to  the  senses  are  so  nicely 
balanced.  In  our  great  valleys  the  Summers  are  hot,  but  there  is  just 
80  much  moisture  in  the  air  that  the  heat  is  not  oppressive,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sluices  of  the  skin  are  permitted  to  act  freely, -anil  thus 
relieve  the  lungs  and  circulation.  The  mean  temperature  of  Sacramento 
in  the  present  month  is  seventy-three  degrees  Fahrenheit;  that  of  Vab 
lejo  is  sixty-three  degrees;  and  that  of  San  Francisco  is  fifty-seven  de- 
grees. If  we  compare  the  average  temperature  in  Summer  and  Winter, 
however,  we  shall  at  once  jierceive  that  there  is  greater  uniformity  hero 
than  in  most  other  regions.  For  example,  the  January  and  July  tem- 
perature of  Sacramento  exhibit  a  difterence  of  only  twenty-eiglit  de- 
grees. The  same  seasons  in  New  York  show  a  difterence  of  forty-four 
degrees;  and  so  on.  It  is  true  that  great  difterences  of  temperature 
may  be  found  between  various  places  in  California,  but  taking  the  seasons 
throughout  the  year,  it  is  apparent  that  we  have  here  an  equable  climate. 

Of  the  eftect  of  climatic  conditions  on  the  race  much  might  be  said, 
for  jDrobably  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  influence  of  climate 
has  been  so  marked  in  changing  even  well  defined  types.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration   to   assert  that  between   the  inhabitants   of  the  Atlantic 
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and  Middle  States,  and  the  residents  of  California,  there  is  as  much 
difference  as  between  the  people  of  New  York  and  the  people  of  Liver- 
pool; and  it  is  no  less  obvious  a  fact  that  the  climatic  difference  on  this 
coast  is  in  the  direction  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  tj^pe.  When  onr  forefathers 
landed  on  Plj-mouth  Eock  they  were  biirlj-,  ruddy,  full-veined,  and 
stalwart  Englishmen.  The  influence  of  climatic  extremes  in  the  long 
interval  that  has  elapsed,  has  changed  the  type,  and  we  find  today  that 
the  typical  male  American  of  the  Eastern  Slates  is  lank,  gaunt,  narrow- 
chested,  spindle-shanked,  lantern  jawed,  with  high  cheek-bones,  deep-set 
eyes,  and  sallow  complexions;  while  the  female  American  of  the  Eastern 
States  is  delicately  framed,  of  fragile  proportions,  premature  develop- 
ment, exquisite  complexion,  great  nervous  activity,  and  short-lived 
beauty,  both  of  face  and  form.  And  now  mark  the  magic  ti'ansforma- 
tion  effected  upon  these  jieople  by  a  ten  years'  residence  in  California. 
The  gaunt  form  of  the  man  fills  up,  the  narrow  chest  expands,  the 
spindle  shiinks  acquire  robust  calves,  the  lantern  jaws  plump  up,  the 
sallow  skin  clears  and  brightens,  the  haggard,  anxious  look  is  replaced 
by  one  of  genial  comfort  and  enjoj'ment  of  life.  With  the  Eastern 
women,  assuming  her  to  be  moderately  youthful,  the  change  is  not  less 
surprising.  The  fragilit}',  which  in  her  old  homo  made  her  resemble  a 
delicate  porcelain  figure,  gives  place  to  a  vigorous  health'that  laughs 
at  double  Avindows  and  rejects  registers;  her  waxen  pallor  disappears, 
and  the  rich  blood  mantles  brilliantly  in  her  well  tilled  cheeks.  No 
longer  is  she  languid  and  enervated,  but  throws  herself  into  all  the  varied 
occupations  which  present  themselves  with  an  energy  and  vivacity 
unknown  before.  In  a  word,  our  Eastern  cousins  are  metamorphosed 
into  Anglo-Saxons.  Despite  themselves,  and  without  the  least  regard 
to  their  possible  prejudices,  nature  has  transformed  them  into  capital 
t3'23es  of  the  best  breed  of  Englishmen  and  English  women.  Eastern 
travelers  eonstantlj'  notice- this  striking  change,  and  the  Englishmen 
who  have  passed  through  the  States  on  their  wa3'  to  this  coast  are 
amazed  to  find  themselves,  in  the  streets  of  San  Erancisco,  among  a 
population  whose  leading  phj'sical  traits  remind  them  of  nothing  they 
have  seen  since  they  landed  on  Castle  Garden,  but  I'ecall  at  once  the 
faces  and  forms  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  dis- 
tinctively English.  Nobody  ever  saw  in  the  Eastern  States  children 
that  look  like  those  of  California.  Nowhere  is  those  regions  is  there 
found  the  abounding  health  and  animal  force  that  mark  the  rising  gen- 
eration here.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Eastern  parents  living  in  Cali- 
fornia have  done  their  best  to  spoil  their  children  by  subjecting  them  to 
the  abominably  unwholesome  dietary  which  has  grown  into  favor  among 
that  sallow  and  dyspeptic  people;  but  nature  is  too  strong  even  for  a 
steady  course  of  hot  cakes,  leaden  pastry,  and  clogging  sweets.  Some 
da}'  we  hope  Californians  will  learn  to  cook.  They  knovv  nothing  about 
it  as  yet,  and  nearly  all  their  ideas  iipon  the  vital  subject  of  foods  are 
crude  and  wrong.  But  when  we  see  what  the  magnificent  climate  does 
for  mankind  in  this  high  favored  region,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is 
justification  for  the  belief  that  California  maj-  be  UT^arkcd  out  for  the 
production  of  a  world  8ha])ing  race,  and  that  here  are  destined  to  be 
cradled  the  men  and  women  who  shall  mold  the  future  of  this  whole 
continent.  Certainly  the  conditions  of  social  development  are  nowhere 
else  so  favoi-able.  Nowhere  else  is  the  soil  so  fertile,  the  atmosphere  so 
genial,  the  local  influences  "so  inspiring,  the  capacity  to  live  with  every 
sense  and  faculty  so  perfect.  And  where  else,  this  being  so,  than  in  Cali- 
fornia, should  the  coming  race  be  nurtured  and  developed? — Sac.  Record. 
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THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


The  following  able  article,  written  for  the  San  Jose  Granger  by  a  cor- 
respondent under  the  no//i  de  plume  of  "Uncle  John,"  will  be  found 
highly  instructive  and  interesting  to  the  farming  element  of  our  newly- 
arrived  immigration: 

The  majority  of  people,  on  their  arrival  among  us,  are  highly  pleased 
with  everything  that  comes  under  their  experience  or  observation. 
They  have  left  a  country  that,  when  compared  with  ours,  seems  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  vicissitudes  and  casualties;  they  have  left  a  lajid  whore 
the  teri'ible  heat  of  Summer,  and  the  more  terrible  cold  of  Winter, 
destroys  many  of  its  inhabitants;  where  lightning,  tornadoes,  inunda- 
tions, conflagrations,  and  disease,  are  all  active  agents  for  the  destruction 
of  human  life.  But  in  California  it  is  all  different.  The  climate,  soil, 
scenery,  and  productions  all  seem  to  come  as  near  perfection  as  possible; 
and  from  the  awful  effects  of  floods,  storms,  and  conflagrations,  we 
should  say,  with  thankful  hearts,  we  are  peculiarly  exempt.  But  after 
considering  and  appreciating  these  blessings,  our  Eastern  friends  begin 
to  look  around  for  a  business  of  some  kind — for  soniething  to  do  for  a 
living.  It  is  then  that  discouragement  begins.  Merchandising,  the 
trades  and  professions  seem  to  be  overdone  and  full  to  oveiflowing. 
Grain  raising  and  fruit  raising,  they  are  told  by  farmers  of  the  slack 
persuasion,  "doesn't  pa}"."  It  is  admitted  by  everybody  that  dairying, 
and  stock  and  sheep  farming,  does  pay;  but  these  branches  of  business 
all  do  not  understand,  and  require  considerable  capital.  iSIow,  let  us 
fairly  and  squarely  consider  this  question  of  a  bread-winning  business. 
"We  will  admit  that  we  have  merchants  enough,  though  new  ones  often 
come  among  us  and  set  themselves  up  in  business,  and  seem  to  do  well. 
As  to  trades  and  professions,  the  great  Daniel  Webster  once  said,  by  way 
of  encouragement,  to  a  young  man  who  came  to  him  for  advice,  "  There 
is  alwaj's  room  in  the  ujjper  story."  A  first-class  mechanic,  lawyer,  or 
physician,  can  always  find  profitable  emplo^'ment  in  any  part  of  the 
Union.  This  is  as  true  in  California  as  elsewhere.  But  it  would  not 
be  so  in  the  physician's  case,  were  it  not  that  so  many  invalids  and 
wrecks  of  humanity  come  here  from  other  countries  to  regain  their 
lost  health. 

Diversified  farming  possesses  great  advantages,  and  wherever  practiced 
■with  skill  and  jutlgment,  is  sure  to  be  ren\uiierative.  There  are  very 
few  farms  where  the  ibllowing  branches  of  business  will  not  pay:  But- 
ter making,  cattle  raising,  poultry  raising,  and  grain  raising.  Of  course, 
each  department  sh'ould  be  graduated  according  to  iacilities.  Jn  addi- 
tion, every  i'armer  should  raise  his  own  horses  and  pork,  vegetables  and 
fruit — enough  for  home  consumption.  There  are  many  farms  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley  which  have  been  for  years  devoted  to  grain  alone,  and 
shallow  plowing  and  unceasing  cropping  have  made  them  unprofitable, 
■while,  if  the  diversified  plan  had  been  followed,  their  owners  would 
to-day  be  rich  and  independent.     To  illustrate: 
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Many  years  ago — nearly  twenty — Farmer  A.  owned  and  occupied  a 
farm  in  Santa  Clara  Valley,  near  the  foothills.  The  soil  was  rich,  and 
mere  scratching  Avith  a  plow  was  sufficient  to  produce  good  crops  of 
grain;  and  not  only  that,  two  or  three  good  volunteer  crops  could  be 
had  from  once  plowing  and  sowing.  The  plan  was  followed  for  several 
years.  Grain  brought  a  fair  price,  and  Farmer  A.  was  happy;  he  and 
his  family  lived  eas}^  and  spent  their  monej'  freel}'.  But,  by  and  by, 
the  land  began  to  fail;  weeds  and  wild  oats  came  so  plentifully  in  the 
volunteer  crops  that  that  way  of  grain  raising  had  to  be  given  up,  and 
the  land  was  plowed  evcrj'  year;  but  it  was  still  grain  each  year,  and 
no  rest  for  the  land.  Farmer  A.  found  that  in  a  "dry  year"  his  crops 
failed  altogether,  and  in  the  best  years  they  were  light.  These  "dry 
years,"  as  they  are  called,  by  the  by,  have  been  the  salvation  of  the 
country',  for  had  it  not  been  for  the  rest  to  the  land  which  they  afforded, 
a  large  portion  of  it  would  have  ere  this  been  "  run  "  to  death. 

Well,  Farmer  A.  said  that  farming  didn't  pay,  and  to  save  himself 
from  bankruptcy,  sold  his  farm.  Mr.  B.,  an  intelligent  Eastern  farmer, 
"was  the  purchaser.  The  neighbors  smiled  when  they  spoke  of  him,  and 
said  that  the  farm  would  soon  starve  him  out.  The  tract  comprised  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  valley  land  of  fair  quality'.  Farmer  B.  di- 
vided it  into  four  fields.  lie  had  but  little  extra  money,  but  managed 
to  get  a  few  cows  and  young  stock,  and  reserving  one  field  for  a  pasture, 
])ut  them  in  it.  There  was  a  good  fall  of  rain  that  Winter,  and  Farmer 
B.  put  his  plow  down  in  good  old  Eastern  stj'le,  and  plowed  as  near  a 
foot  in  depth  as  he  could,  and  turned  up  soil  that  had  not  seen  the  light 
for  centuries.  The  neighbors  politely  told  him  he  was  a  fool,  and  would 
get  nothing  for  his  pains.  After  his  grain  crops  were  sown,  a  neighbor 
found  him  one  day  deeply  cross  plowing  a  piece  of  ground  near  his 
house.  "What  are  you  going  to  raise  here?"  he  said.  "Well,"  said 
Farmer  B.,  "there  was  a  large  pile  of  old  manure  where  the  old  barn 
used  to  stand.  I  have  spread  the  most  of  it  on  this  piece  of  land,  and 
am  going  to  try  to  grow  corn  and  vegetables."  "  Let  me  tell  you,"  said 
the  neighbor,  "that  corn  and  vegetables  won't  grow  in  this  soil;  it's  too 
gravelly  and  drv,  and  the  sun  will  burn  them  to  death."  Invariably, 
when  Farmer  B.  put  in  practice  his  system  of  thorough  farming,  dis- 
couraging advice  was  dealt  out  to  him  unsparingly;  but  he  persisted  in 
carrying  out  his  plan,  and  thanking  his  neighbors  for  their  kindness,  he 
told  them  he  would  try  his  way  of  farming  one  or  two  years,  and  if  it 
did  not  pa}',  he  would  adopt  theirs.  Kow,  what  is  the  result?  It  is  six 
years  since  Farmer  B.  made  his  purchase.  His  first  grain  crop  was  only 
an  ordinary  one,  but  all  since  then  have  been  excellent.  His  plan  of 
affording  some  rest  to  his  land  by  pasturing  has  proved  very  beneficial. 
His  vegetable  crop  has  always  been  a  pi'ofitable  one,  and  the  same 
neighbors  who  said  they  would  not  grow,  have  repeatedly  bought  of 
him,  saying  the}''  were  much  better  than  any  that  could  be  procured  in 
town.  Farmer  B.  has  been  deservedly  prosperous,  having  something 
each  year  to  sell  in  the  line  of  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  pork,  butter, 
stock,  poultry,  etc.,  and  the  aggregate  amount  is  quite  satislactory.  He 
has  lately  planted  a  few  acres  to  almonds  and  the  raisin  grape,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  make  them  a  success.  But  the  thrift  and  prosperity  which  is 
everj'where  conspicuous  upon  his  farm  must  not  by  any  means  be  all 
credited  to  him;  his  worthy  wife  should  come  in  for  an  equal  share  of 
praise.     Without  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  this  lady,  the  result  would 
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have  been  far  less  satisfactory.  There  is  another  idea  we  must  banish 
from  our  minds,  that  though  Farmer  B.  and  his  wife  are  industrious,  they 
are  not  drudges,  but  always  find  time  to  attend  the  Grange  and  other 
meetings,  as  well  as  picnics,  visiting  in  the  neighborhood,  etc/  He  says 
he  can  well  afford  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  in  this  manner,  for  in 
the  meantime  his  crops,  his  calves,  and  his  pigs  do  not  stop  growing, 
his  hens  do  not  stop  laying,  but  all  are  increasing  during  his  absence. 
Such  men,  who  develop  the  resources  of  the  soil  in  so  splendid  a  man- 
ner, cannot  but  encourage  immigration,  and  are  of  far  more  benefit  to 
the  couutrj^  than  millionaires,  who  have  come  among  us  to  loan  their 
money.  The  men  who  once  -said  Farmer  B,  was  a  fool  have  since 
changed  their  jninds,  and  now  want  to  make  him  Master  of  the  Grange. 
There  is  room  in  Santa  Clara  Count}'  for  two  thousand  Farmer  B's,  and 
we  cordially  invite  them  to  come. 
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SUPPLEMEI^TAET    EEPOET 


The  Colorado  Desert  and  its  S^irro^Tiidiiia^s. 


W.  S.  ChaPxMAN,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir:  On  examining  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  E.  James,  thei'e  seems 
to  be  some  points  in  relation  to  the  Colorado  desert,  and  its  peculiarities, 
which  have  not  j'et  beeu  touched  upon  at  all,  or  not  sufficiently  elabo- 
rated : 

The  reclamation  of  this  desert,  so  as  to  obviate  the  evil  results 
dependent  on  its  presence  and  location,  may  be  looked  at  in  two  ways: 
we  may  destroy  its  desert  character  by  submerging  the  land,  and  thus 
replacing  the  desert  by  a  lake,  or  chain  of  lakes,  of  large  ai-ea,  and, 
consequently,  of  powerful  climatic  influence;  or,  we  may  clothe  the 
desert  with  vegetation  by  means  of  extended  irrigation;  and  it  becomes 
an  important  question  to  decide  whether  the  results  from  the  latter  mode 
would  be  equivalent  to  those  obtained  by  the  former,  and  whether  irriga- 
tion is  feasible;  because,  if  it  is,  it  would  be  evidently  wiser  polic}'  to 
retain  the  land,  than  to  destroy  it  by  submersion,  although  in  its  pres- 
ent condition  it  is  not  only  useless  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  a 
positive  injury  to  the  country  in  its  vicinity.  Either  course  would 
involve  large  expenditures  of  money,  and  the  nature  of  the  examina- 
tion into  the  i^roblems  presented  is  of  such  a  character  as  almost  to 
preclude  the  accomplishment  of  it  by  private  means,  even  if  such  a 
course  were  desirable,  when  the  matter  is  one  of  public  interest. 
While  you  have  accomplished  much,  there  is  vastly  more  to  be  done, 
and  the  investigation  will  require  resources  and  appliances  which  only 
the  Government  has  at  its  command.  It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to 
look  first  at  the  nature  of  the  evils  suffered  b^'  the  surrounding  country, 
and  inquire  if  they  are  traceable  to  tbe  presence  of  this  desert  region, 
and  its  high  temperature.  These  are  briefly,  first,  the  prevalence  of 
what  are  known  as  "land  storms;"  second,  of  hot,  desiccating  winds; 
and,  third,  by  the  deficient  rainfalls. 

First — The  continuance  of  the  southeast  winds  for  any  lengthened 
period  invariably  brings  these  "sand  storms  "  through  the  Tehachape 
and  Tejon  passes  into  the  southern  portion  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Tulare  Valleys,  and  through  other  passes  to  the  southward  into  the 
plains  of  Los  Angeles.  Tbe  winds  derive  the  name  of  sand  storms 
from  the  large  amount  of  sand  and  fine  gravel  which  they  hold  in  sus- 
pension, and  drive  before  them.  This  feature  gives  them  an  immense 
destructive  power  aside  from  terrible  desiccating  projierties.  Their 
erosive  action  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Tejon  or  Tehachape  pass  (I  do 
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not  now  remember  which,  and  have  not  the  notes  before  me).  Professor 
Blake,  in  speakint;;  of  the  rocks  in  one  of  these  passes,  notes  that  they 
contain  Large  numbers  of  garnets,  and  as  these  are  much  harder  than 
the  rock  in  which  the}^  are  embedded,  the}'  have  resisted  in  a  g"reater 
degree  erosive  action  of  tliese  storms,  which  have  worn  the  fjxce  of  the 
rocks,  so  to  speak,  into  long  fingers,  each  tipped  with  a  garnet,  and  all 
pointing  in  the  direction  from  which  these  winds  usually  blow.  Hero 
we  have  a  practical  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  sand  blast,  and  if 
its  effect  has  been  su'ch  upon  the  rocks,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine" 
what  it  must  be  on  the  tender  Spring  vegetation. 

Their  temperature  and  drying  capabililies  require  no  further  or  more 
complete  illustration  than  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact  that  during 
their  prevalence  at  San  Diego,  the  merchants  are  compelled  to  keep 
their  books  in  presses  to  prevent  the  backs  fi'oni  curling  up,  as  they  do 
if  unprotected,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if  placed  before  a  hot  fire. 
That  these  winds  acquire  their  baleful  properties  on  the  desert  is  easily 
shown.  The}^  are  essentially  southeast  winds,  more  or  less  modified  by 
the  topography  of  the  region  over  which  they  blow.  They  reach  the 
desert  as  cool  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  California.  On  the  desert  they 
acquire  the  temperature  and  lose  their  moisture  by  evaporation,  at  the 
same  time  acquiring  their  burden  of  sand  from  the  ridges  on  the  north 
of  the  desert,  and  in  their  altered  character  find  their  way  through  the 
mountain  passes  on  the  north  and  west,  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Kern 
and  Los  Angeles  Counties. 

Seccnd — It  would  also  seem  that  the  presence  of  this  desert  is  a  prac- 
tical bar  to  the  rainfall  in  the  region  occupied  b}'  it,  and  diminishes  to  a 
serious  extent  that  in  the  surrounding  region  to  the  north  and  west.  A 
hirge  portion  of  the  desert,  so  called,  is  a  desert  only  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  rainfall.  The  vegetation  on  the  desert,  whenever  it  exists,  is 
due  to  the  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  ils  rapid  growth  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  deep  alluvium,  and  the  Avarm  temperature 
of  the  nights,  which  in  Summer  rarelj^  falls  below  seventy  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. This  vegetation  derives  no  nourishment  from  an}'  rainfall;  it 
is  due  solely  to  the  effects  of  the  overflow,  and  if  no  overflow  occurs,  is 
wanting.  The  absence  of  rain  is  vvcll  illustrated  b}'"  the  meadows  near 
New  River  Station.  In  these  meadows  the  grass  which  was  standing 
on  them  at  the  time  of  Mr.  James'  visit,  grew  and  matured  three  years 
ago,  and  3'et,  is  good  feed  for  stock.  Had  any  rain  fallen  upon  it,  it 
would  have  been  quickly  destroyed,  as  are  all  the  dry  pastures  of  Cali- 
fornia at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  These  facts  are  noth- 
ing more  than  might  be  expected.  The  rain  bearing  clouds  of  California 
come  fi'om  the  southeast  and  southwest.  Tliosc  from  the  southeast  fol- 
low the  Gulf  of  California,  and  on  reaching  the  desert,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
James,  have  their  temperature  so  increased  that  their  rain  is  dissipated 
or  carried  by  the  upward  current  and  rarefaction  into  higher  regions,  to 
be  deposited  partially  further  to  the  northward.  In  the  same  way  the 
westerly  winds  drawing  in  to  supply  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  rarefac- 
tion of  the  air  above  the  desert  are  brought  into  contact  with  these  warm 
currents,  and,  instead  of  releasing  their  contents,  are  dissipated  in  a 
similar  manner.  Now,  a  large  portion  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  de- 
pendent on  these  southeast  winds  for  its  rainfall,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  these  raindaden  winds  should  not  be  interrupted.  The  southwestern 
rain  winds  deposit  most  of  their  rainfalls  on  the  Coast  Range  which  lies 
between  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the  ocean,  and  must  ever  do  so,  on 
account  of  the  structural  peculiarities  of  California,  but  the  mountain 
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cliains  break  off  at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  southeast  winds  except  the  furnace  pre- 
sented by  the  large  desert,  and  over  which  the}'  are  compelled  to  blow. 
The  question  then  is  presented.  How  shall  Ave  so  change  the  nature  of 
this  area  that  it  shall  no  longer  interfere  with  these  southeast  winds? 
If  we  can  reduce  its  temperature,  should  we  not  induce  a  rainfall  within 
its  limits  and  increase  that  in  its  neighborhood,  thus  increasing  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  all  Southern  California? 

Whether  the  submersion  of  a  portion  of  these  lands  would  so  increase 
the  value  of  the  remainder  that  there  would  practicallj'  be  no  loss  of 
value,  is  a  question  which  we  have  not  sufficient  data  at  hand  to  enable 
us  to  take  up  at  the  present  stage  of  inquiry,  but  that  such  a  submersion 
of  a  very  large  area  is  feasible,  can  readily  be  shown.  It  might  be 
accomplished  either  with  fresh  or  salt  Avater,  though  the  former  method 
might  largely  interfere,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Colorado  iiiver.  From  Death  Valley,  in  latitude  thirty-six  degrees,  to 
the  State  line,  in  latitude  thirty-three  degrees,  or  thereabouts,  or  over 
a  region  of  country  north  and  south  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  there  is  a  series  of  depressions  covering  large  areas  which 
are  beloAv  sea-level.  The  most  southerly  of  these  can  certainly  be 
filled  Avith  sea  Avater  from  the  Gulf  of  California,  as  shown  by  the 
accompanying  map  and  profiles;  Avhether  those  to  the  northAvard  are 
connected  Avith  this  depression,  or  Avhether  they  can  be  filled  from  the 
Colorado,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  future  inA'estigation.  But  if  this  large 
lake,  or  chain  of  lakes,  Avere  established,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they 
would  modify  the  climate  to  a  very  appreciable  extent.  The  water 
surface  would  not  absorb  the  same  amount  of  heat,  and  become  so 
intensely  hot  as  the  present  unprotected  earth,  and  Ave  might  reasonabl}'' 
expect,  from  the  knoAvn  phenomena  in  other  localities,  that  it  Avould 
attract  the  rain-clouds  instead  of  dispersing  them,  thus  accomplishing 
the  result  sought  for. 

But  Ave  also  know  that  if  the  ground  be  protected  by  vegetation, 
pretty  much  the  same  results  would  follow,  and  as  the  explorations  so 
far  made  have  shown  the  exuberant  fertility  of  much  of  this  land  Avhen 
thoroughly  Avatered,  and  also  to  some  extent  the  feasibility  of  supplying 
large  areas  of  it  from  the  Colorado  Eiver,  it  Avould  seem  eminently  worth 
while  to  investigate  still  further  the  relation  of  that  river  to  these  plains, 
to  determine  Avhether  a  portion  of  its  Avaters  may  not  be  diA'erted  at 
various  points,  and  used  in  the  irrigation  of  these  lands. 

The  absolute  certainty  that  if  so  Avatered  vegetation  will  spring  up 
in  a  few  weeks,  that  this  vegetation  Avill  tend  to  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  the  moisture,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  it  will  act  as  a  precij)itant  for 
whatever  moisture  the  atmosphere  may  carry,  would  lead  us  to  expect 
much  from  this  plan  of  reclamation,  while  we  should  utilize  all  the 
ground  instead  of  destroying  any  portion  of  it. 

It  might,  however,  prove  on  investigation  that  a  combination  of  both 
plans  might  be  most  desirable.  This,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  under  any  circumstances  there 
are  feAV  more  profitable  or  desirable  lines  of  inquiry  open  in  California 
to-da3\ 

As  bearing  on  this  'question,  it  may  not  be  out  of  jjlace  to  note,  as 
pointed  out  by  Major  Baldwin,  who  has  recently  been  over  a  portion  of 
this  region,  that  at  Collville,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Colorado, 
the  elevation  is  about  one  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  and  that  at  this 
point  there  is  a  break  in  the  big  caHon  of  the  Colorado  and  a  level  pass 
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to  the  westward,  through  which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Colo- 
rado once  flowed  into  Death  Valley,  and  from  thence,  through  the  chain 
of  lakes  previously  spoken  of,  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  This  locality 
deserves  further  investigation,  for  the  mind  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  decadence  of  Arizona  dates  from  the  time  when  the 
great  Colorado  had  cut  down  its  bed  in  the  big  canon  so  deep  that  its 
course  was  diverted  at  CoUville  to  a  southerly  direction,  and  the  lakes 
which  once  existed  in  Southern  California,  and  were  by  it  supplied, 
gradually  evaporated,  to  become  the  desolate  sinks  of  insignificant 
streams,  or  broad  arid  deserts.  What  the  former  influence  of  the  lakes 
was  may  be  partially  judged  by  the  phenomena  of  both  Winter  and 
Summer  rains  in  the  valleys  south  of  Salt  Lake,  which  follow  the  lakes 
between  Sevier  Lake  and  the  great  Salt  Lake,  and  make  a  habitable 
region  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  Aztec  civilization  of  Arizona,  of  which  there  are  so  many  traces, 
was  founded  on  a  similar  condition  of  things,  perishing  only  when  this 
condition  was  destroyed. 

•  That  the  influence  of  these  broad  deserts  is  prejudicial  may  be  further 
seen  in  the  gradually  diminishing  rainfall  from  Oregon  to  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, and  in  the  stoppage  of  the  Summer  rains  of  Sonora  and  Arizona 
before  they  reach  San  Eernardino  County,  although  the  latter  properly 
belongs  to  the  area  affected  by  them.  Again,  the  great  amount  of  water 
in  the  Colorado  during  the  present  Winter  has  caused  a  large  overflow 
in  the  desert  through  the  channel  of  New  River,  and  San  Diego  has  had 
an  abundant  rainfall.  May  not  this  be  the  result,  in  part,  of  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  temperature  of  the  desert,  owing  to  the  presence  of  large 
bodies  of  water  on  the  lower  Colorado? 

These  are  merely  suggestions,  but  they  are  worth  consideration. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

EICHAED  H.  STRETCH. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY  OF  COLUSA  COUNTY. 


ITS  SITUATION,  EXTENT,  SURFACE,  AND  RESOURCES. 


THE    SACRAMENTO    RIVER — SLOUGHS — TIMBER — SOIL — PRODUCTIONS     OF     THE 

SOIL — CLIMATE HEALTH PROPERTY VALUES WHEAT WOOL LIVE 

STOCK — IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION — THE  TOWN  OF  COLUSA — PRINCE- 
TON AND  OTHER  SHIPPING  POINTS — A  RAILROAD  WANTED — HISTORICAL 
SKETCH. 


[originally  written  for  and  published  by  the  SACRAMENTO  RECORD,  BY  -WILL  S. 
GREEN,    EDITOR   OF   THE   COLUSA   SUN.] 


Colusa  County  compi'ises  a  large  portion  of  the  great  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tehama,  on  the  east  by  Butte  and 
Sutter,  on  the  south  by  Yolo,  and  on  the  west  by  Lake  and  Mendocino. 
The  southern  boundary  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  thirty-ninth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is  eighty  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  and 
a  north  line  from  the  city  would  run  through  the  county  about  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  the  county  seat.  The  county  is  sixty  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  averages  about  forty-five  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  con- 
sequentl}''  contains  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  square  miles.  Of 
this  atbout  one  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles  lies  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  As  the  "  summit  of  the  Coast  E,ange  "  joins  the  western  bound- 
ary, the  balance  of  the  area  is  composed  of  mountains,  low  hills,  and 
smaller  valleys.  The  valley  portion  of  this  balance  we  have  estimated 
at  two  hundred  square  miles,  the  low  hills  at  seven  hundred  square 
miles,  and  the  mountains  at  four  hundred  square  miles.  The  mountains 
have,  in  this  estimate,  an  apparentl}"  small  area  assigned  them;  but, 
although  the  line  calls  for  the  "summit,"  it  really  runs  from  the  south- 
ern boundary  on  a  low  spar,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  county,  from 
north  to  south,  where  the  spur  connects  with  the  mountain  proper — the 
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absolute  "summit"  being  west  of  Clear  Lake.  The  mountain  ranges 
run  north  and  south.  About  twenty  miles  north  of  the  south  boundary. 
however,  there  is  a  kind  of  divide  separating  the  waters  of  Cache  Creek, 
running  south,  from  those  of  Stony  Creek,  running  north.  These  creeks 
enter  the  Sacramento  Valley  about  seventy-five  miles  apart,  and  no  creek 
enters  it  from  the  mountains  between  them,  but  these  creeks  gather  up 
the  waters  of  the  mountains,  run  in  opposite  directions,  and  finally  turn 
abruptl3^  to  the  east  and  run  out  into  the  valley.  The  country  between 
these  waters  and  the  plains  is  covered  with  low  hills,  in  which  creeks 
have  their  rise,  which  run  east  to  the  plains  and  empty  into  the  "  trough" 
mentioned  below.  None  of  these  creeks,  however,  run  more  than  a  mile 
or  so  in  the  iilains,  except  during  a  rain  storm,  or  for  a  short  time  after 
heavy  rains.  Stony  Creek,  after  running  north  about  forty  miles  to  the 
extreme  northern  end  of  the  county,  turns  east  into  the  valley,  and  takes 
a  course  a  few  degrees  south  of  east,  to  the  Sacramento  JRiver.  No 
creek  empties  directly  into  the  river  between  Stony  Creek  and  the  bay. 

THE   SACRAMENTO   RIVER 

Running  almost  due  south,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county 
for  eighteen  miles,  then  runs  through  the  county  twenty-four  miles,  in 
a  straight  line,  and  again  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  The  general 
course  of  the  river,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the  county,  is  a 
little  east  of  south,  making  twelve  miles  of  easting  in  the  sixty  miles  of 
southing.  Stony,  Creek  enters  the  river  seven  miles  below  the  north 
boundary,  and  about  six  miles  below  that  the  natural  overflow  of  the 
river  bank  runs  back  from  the  i-iver  into  a  trough,  and  from  that  point 
to  its  mouth  the  river  runs  on  a  ridge  like  the  Mississippi.  The  land 
falls  gradually  back  from  the  river  for  three  or  four  miles,  and  then  very 
gradually  rises  to  the  foothills.  It  is  the  same  on  both  sides,  except 
that  on  the  east  side,  Butte  Creek — a  living  stream,  and  the  eastern 
boundaiy  of  the  count}' — runs  down  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  until  at 
the  lower  end  of  that  portion  of  the  county,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  it 
loses  itself  in  the  tule.  The  average  width  of  the  land  overflowed  by 
the  sloughs  putting  out  from  the  river,  and  by  the  creeks  that  come 
down  from  the  foothills,  was  given,  prior  to  any  leveeing  of  the  river, 
about  two  miles  for  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  head  of  the  trough, 
when  the  trough  became  straighter  and  wider,  and  a  tule  was  formed. 

THE   RIVER   IS   NAVIGABLE 

All  the  year  round  to  the  upper  end  of  the  county.  It  has  not  been 
affected  here  by  the  work  of  the  miners  in  the  mountains,  and  has  not, 
like  the  Feather,  tl\e  Yuba,  the  American,  and  other  rivers,  filled  up 
since  the  inauguration  of  hydraulic  mining,  but  its  waters  are  perfectly 
clear,  except  when  swollen  by  rains.  Up  to  the  Town  of  Colusa — 
twenty-two  miles  above  the  southern  line — steamers  tow  barges  carry- 
ing as  much  as 

SEVEN    HUNDRED    TONS. 

Above  that  point,  three  hundred  tons  is  considered  a  fair  load.  This 
being  the  case,  freights  can  never  be  more  than  two  or  three  dollars  a 
ton,  on  heavy  articles  of  produce,  from  the  Town  of  Colusa  to  the  bay. 
From  the  river  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough  above  mentioned  is  called 
"river  lands,"  and  from  there  to  the  foothills  "plain  lands."     The  soil 
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of  the  one  was  made  by  sediment  brouglit  down  by  the  river;  the  other, 
by  the  creeks  running  from  the  low  hills.  The  fall  of  the  river  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  county  to  Colusa  is  eighteen  inches  to  the  mile, 
and  from  that  place  down,  it  is  six  inches  onl}'.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  the  upper  river  has  more  rapids  and  bars,  and  it  also  washes  its 
banks  and  changes  its  position  more.  The  average  width  of  the  river 
is  something  over  three  hundred  feet.  The  height  of  the  banks  at  low 
water  is  about  twenty-one  feet.  About  eighteen  miles  above  the  south 
line  of  the  couut3-,  Butte  Slough,  which  is  over  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
runs  out  of  the  river  on  the  east  side  as  soon  as  there  is  an}'  rise  what- 
ever in  the  river,  and  spreads  out  over  the  tule  lands  of  Sutter  County. 
Butte  Creek  empties  into  this  slough  about  three  miles  below  its  head, 
and  these  streams  form  the  eastern  and  southern  boundary  of  the  county 
on  that  side  of  the  river. 

STCAMORE    SLOLGH 

Makes  out  from  the  river,  on  the  west  side,  some  four  miles  below  Butte 
Slough,  and  runs  about  six  miles  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  turns 
more  to  the  south  and  runs  southeast,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  miles  loses 
its  channel  in  the  tule.  But  the  great  slough  putting  into  the  river 
from  the  tule  at  Knight's  Landing,  in  Yolo  County,  and  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  slough,  takes  the  name  of  the  Lower  Sj'ca- 
more,  and  the  body  of  land  between  the  river  and  the  slough,  is  known 
as  Grand  Island  This  island,  partlj'  in  Colusa  and  partly  in  Yolo 
Count}',  is  all  of  the  river  formation,  and  is  as  fine  land  as  any  in  the 
world.  Iso  water  runs  through  the  slough  until  the  river  rises  about 
four  feet  above  low  water.  The  river  grows  narrower  as  those  sloughs 
run  out. 

TIMBER. 

The  river  is  skirted  on  either  side  with  a  growth  of  timber,  averaging 
a  mile  in  width,  principally  oaks,  with  sycamore,  cottonwood,  and  ash. 
Much  of  this  along  the  lower  end  of  the  county  has  been  cut  otf,  and 
sold  in  the  shape  of  cordwood — supplying  the  steamers  on  the  river, 
and  the  City  of  Sacramento;  some  of  it,  in  fact,  going  to  San  Francisco. 
This  timber  is  not  used  for  building  purposes.  Some  of  the  low  hills 
are  covered  with  a  kind  of  post  oak  and  digger  pine,  while  the  others 
are  bald.  Along  the  Coast  Kange,  there  is  much  very  fine  pine  timber, 
but  as  yet  there  has  been  but  little  of  it  used,  lumber  of  the  same  kind 
being  more  accessible  in  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley. 
This  will  become  valuable  in  the  future. 

WATER. 

People  in  the  valley  have  to  depend  upon  wells  for  water.  The  aver- 
age depth  of  wells  is,  perhaps,  about  twenty  feet.  All  along  the  river 
lands  water  is  found  in  the  wells  when  a' level  of  the  water  in  the  river 
is  reached.  The  depth  on  the  plains  varies  somewhat  with  the  local- 
ities, but  over  nine  tenths  of  the  county  is  reached  in  Irom  ten  to  twenty 
feet.  There  is  one  place  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county 
where  water  is  not  reached  in  less  than  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet, 
and  this  is  not  higher  than  the  other  portions  of  the  plains.  This  dis- 
trict has  a  queer  geological  formation,  indicating  that  it  has  at  one  time 
sunk  down  below  the  level  of  the  country  around  it.     In  digging  wells 
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there  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  bones  and  timber  at  a  depth  of 
seventy-five  or  one  hundred  feet.  One  man  took  up  most  of  the  skele- 
ton of  a  deer,  and  another  found  chunks  and  coals  lying  around  as 
though  a  camp  fire  had  just  been  extinguished.  Very  good  water  can 
be  hud  by  digging  almost  all  over  the  valley,  but  in  many  districts  the 
surface  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali;  but  bored  wells  are 
both  cheaper  and  better,  and  are  now  in  general  use.  In  the  alkali  dis- 
tricts even,  very  good  water  is  had  b}'  boring  down  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
and  putting  down  piping  to  keep  out  the  surface  water.  There  are 
springs  of  water  all  through  the  ibothills,  but  many  settlers  there  get 
the  water  they  use  from  wells.  Stony  creek,  and  two  or  three  other 
smaller  sti'eams,  offer  opportunities  for  water-power,  but  at  present  these 
places  are  out  of  the  line  of  trade,  and  have  not  been  utilized. 

CHARACTER    OF    THE    SOIL. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
one  must  have  seen  it  in  its  wild  state,  as  we  saw  it  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty.  All  along  the  river,  the  timber  lands  were  covered  with  pea 
vine  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the  open  land  with  wild  oats  from  four  to 
seven  feet  high,  varied  with  an  occasional  patch  of  clover,  so  matted  and 
thick  that  one  could  scarcely  travel  through  it.  The  soil,  as  we  have 
said,  was  made  by  the  sediment  of  the  rivei',  in  which  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  vegetable  matter.  The  soil  of  the  plains  is  more  varied  in  char- 
acter. The  creeks  that  we  have  mentioned  as  rising  in  the  low  hills  and 
running  out  into  the  plains,  have  each  formed  a  ridge  and  runs  above 
the  land  on  each  side.  Thus  a  person  traveling  parallel  with  the  river 
would  encounter  a  succession  of  rises  and  depressions.  These  vary  from 
five  to  perhaps  twenty  feet  in  height.  Generally  along  and  near  these 
creeks  the  soil  is  of  a  rich  sandy  loam.  Between  these,  the  lower  land 
is  generallj'  composed  more  of  clay,  and  is  colder  and  harder.  In  fact, 
sometimes  basins  have  been  formed  b}^  these  creeks,  throwing  up  ridges 
to  run  upon,  so  that  the  water  could  not  run  off  freely,  and  it  caused 
the  land  to  become  close  and  packed,  and  the  water  drawing  all  the 
alkaline  matter  from  the  land,  and  then  evaporating,  caused  the  land  to 
become  crusted  with  alkali,  and  to  become  entirely  unproductive.  This 
occurs,  however,  only  in  spots,  and  fifty  square  miles  would  perhaps 
have  embraced  it  all  at  any  ti>ne,  but  the  alkali  spots  are  now  fast  dis- 
appearing. When  we  get  within  about  fifteen  miles  of  the  northern  line 
of  the  county,  we  meet  with  more  or  less  red  rolling  land,  upon  which 
bunch  grass  grew  in  a  wild  state,  and  which  was  classed  as  too  poor  for 
cultivation  until  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  it  is  now  considered 
ver}^  tine  wheat  land.  Much  of  the  soil  of  the  low  hills  is  good,  and 
produces  grass  for  cattle  and  sheep  ranges.  The  valley's  in  the  hills  are 
ull  fine  agricultural  land.  The  price  of  the  river  laud  ranges  from  ten 
to  forty  dollars  per  acre;  of  the  plain  land,  from  five  to  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  acre. 

CLIMATE. 

The  average  Summer  heat — taking  the  hottest  part  of  each  day — is 
about  ninety  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  average  temperature  in  Win- 
ter is  about  sixty  degrees.  The  extreme  heat  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  degrees,  the  extreme  cold  thirty  two  degrees  above  zero.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  ice  is  formed,  and  never  over  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
neta.     Snow  has  fallen  twice  since  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  to 
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the  depth  of  one  foot,  in  the  vallcj-.  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
snow  every  Winter.  The  etfect  of  the  heat  is  so  different  from  that  of 
the  Eastern  States  that  after  a  residence  of  twentj*  years  in  Colusa,  we 
happened  to  be  in  SpringHehi,  Illinois,  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the 
thermometer  marked  ninety  degrees,  and  the  heat  became  so  intolerably 
oppressive  that  we  started  at  once  for  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The 
summit  of  the  coast  mountains  is  said  to  luive  the  best  climate  for 
invalids  in  the  world,  and  every  Summer  hundreds  of  people  flock 
thither,  and  camp  out.  The  rainfall  is,  so  lar  as  we  have  been  able  to 
judge,  about  the  same  as  at  Sacramento. 

PRODUCTIONS    OF    THE    SOIL. 

The  principal  production  so  f;\r  has  been  wheat  and  other  small  graii^ 
but  experiments  fulK'  prove  that  both  the  soil  and  climate  are  favorable 
in  the  extreme  to  the  production  of  cotton,  tobacco,  hops,  castor  beans, 
flax,  broom  corn,  all  manner  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  not  excepting 
oranges  and  lemons.  Some  years  ago  J.  P.  Bainbridge  planted  eight 
acres  of  tobacco,  and  gathered  one  thousand  pounds  of  fine  tobacco  to 
the  acre.  He  would  have  continued  the  crop  had  he  remained  on  the 
same  land.  The  quality  of  the  tobacco  was  excellent.  Cotton  has 
been  tried  by  Andrew  iiutland  the  present  season.  We  had  hoped  to 
have  been  able  to  have  procured  his  balance  slfDet  for  this  paper,  but 
the  cotton  is  not  yet  all  ginned.  Cotton  must,  in  the  very  near  future,  be 
one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Sixt}'  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  no  uncommon  thing,  but  this  is  not  claimed  as 
an  average.  As  at  present  farmed,  the  average  is  not,  perhaps,  above 
twent}'  bushels,  but  we  maintain  that  with  any  degree  of  care  the  aver- 
age can  be  brought  up  to  thirt}'  bushels.  The  figures  that  follow  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  county. 

SOME   FIGURES    AND    COMPARISONS. 

The  first  assessment,  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  footed 
up  three  hundred  and  sevent3'-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  dol- 
lars F'or  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-sixtj'-one,  the 
totals  on  the  assessment  roll  show  the  following  valuations:  real  estate, 
five  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eightj'-six 
dollars;  improvements  assessed  to  others  than  the  owners  of  real  estate, 
fifty  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars;  personal  prop- 
erty, nine  hundred  and  thiny-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eight 
dollars;  total  assessment,  one  million  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  thou- 
sand and  sixty-six  dollars.  For  eigiiteen  hundred  and  seventy-seventy- 
one  we  find:  real  estate,  two  million  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
one  hundred  and  four  dollars;  improvements  assessed  to  other  than  the 
owners  of  land,  twentj'-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  five 
dollars;  personal  propert}',  one  million  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars;  total,  four  million  three 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  and  forty-one  dollars.  For  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  as  follows:  real  estate,  five  million  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars;  im- 
provements, seven  hundred  and  fortj'-one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  dollars;  personal  propert}',  two  million  eight  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars;  total,  nine  milli 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fitly  dollars. 
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THE   PRINCIPAL   EXPORTS 

Of  the  county  at  present  are  wheat,  wool,  and  live  stock.  The  present 
season  the  county  has  produced  about  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
"wheat,  and  will  export  between  eighty  thousand  and  ninety  thousand 
tons.  The  clip  of  wool  last  Spring  is  estimated  by  competent  judges  at 
one  million  pounds.  From  so  large  a  number  of  sheep  there  must  be  an 
annual  sale  of  a  large  number  of  mutton  sheep.  Not  less  than  eight 
thousand  hogs  have  been  exported  the  present  season — one  man  having 
shipped  to  the  San  Francisco  market,  in  the  month  of  November,  six 
thousand  head.  A  large  number  of  beef  cattle  are  also  sold  annually. 
The  county  has  also  a  very  large  number  of  fine  stock  of  all  kinds. 

IRRIGATION    AND   RECLAMATION. 


The  entire  valley  portion  of  the  county  is  capable  of  being  irrig; 
either  by  the   waters  of  Slony  Creek,  or,  by  going  up  the  river 
Tehama  County,  the  waters  of  the  river  itself  can    be  used.     The 
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of  either  would  not  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  benefits.  In  order  to 
reclaim  their  land  the  owners  of  ttie  swamp  or  tule  land,  above  men- 
tioned, have  leveed  the  river,  on  the  west  side,  from  Knight's  Landing 
almost  to  the  head  of. the  "trough,"  They  now  have  to  contend  with 
the  water  from  the  low  hills,  but  thej^  are  now  planning  to  stop  this 
out.  Much  of  this  tule  land  has  been  rendered  fit  for  cukivation  by  the 
work  already  done.     The  river  on  the  east  side  is  now  being  leveed. 

THE   MINES. 

In  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county  some  ver}'  fine  quicksilver 
mines  have  been  openetl,  and  although  no  great  outlay  has  been  made, 
twenty  or  twenty-five  flasks  of  quicksilver  are  shipped  each  week  from 
Colusa.  By  Spring  these  will  be  increased  to  hundreds.  Several  good 
prospects  for  silver  have  been  found  in  the  Coast  Eange,  but  as  miners 
have  been  incredulous  about  the  existence  of  the  precious  metals  in  this 
region,  but  little  prospecting  has  been  done.  Copper  has  been  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  mountains.  There  are  several  mineral  springs 
of  great  value  in  the  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  county. 

THE   TOWN    OF   COLUSA 

Is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sacramento  Eiver,  twenty-tw^o  miles 
north  of  the  southern  line  of  the  county.  The  banks  of  the  river  at 
this  point  are  high — were  not  overflowed  during  the  wet  Winter  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine-fifty;  but  since  the  banks  have  been 
worn  down,  and  the  channel  of  the  river  raised  somewhat  by  the  stop- 
]>age  of  sloughs,  a  small  levee  has  become  necessary,  but  the  expense  of 
Iceeping  the  levee  up  is  very  small.  The  town,  as  incorporated,  extends 
for  a  mile  up  and  down  the  river,  but  an  "extension"  on  either  end 
iocreases  it  to  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  by  three  quarters  of  a  mile  back. 
About  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants  are  scattered  over  this 
territory.  The  town  site  was  once  thickly  covered  with  large  forest 
oaks,  and  many  of  them  are  remaining  at  the  present  time.  This  is  the 
center  of  trade  for  the  country  we  have  just  been  describing,  and  if  the 
scojDe  of  this  paper  was  not  limited  to  a  plain  relation  of  facts,  without 
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even  a  too  free  use  of  adjectives,  we  think  we  could  pi'ove  that  it  is 
destined  to  become  the  third  or  fourth  city  of  importance  in  California. 
Navigation  to  Colusa  is  excellent,  and  while  freight  from  Chico,  onlj-  forty 
miles  further  from  the  bay,  is  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton,  and 
from  Woodland,  fort}'  miles  nearer  the  bay,  is  three  dollars,  the  freight 
from  Colusa,  on  produce,  is  only  three  dollars,  and  it  has  been  taken  as 
low  as  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton.  It  is  the  shipping  point  for 
the  mines  as  well  as  for  the  agricultural  region  around  it.  The  travel 
for  Wilber's,  Allen's,  Bartlett's,  and  Foot's  Springs,  situate  in  the  Coast 
Eange,  in  Colusa  and  Lake  Counties,  passes  through  Colusa.  Last 
Summer  no  less  tbau  ten  stages  left  Colusa  every  morning  for  difl:erent 
points.  Except  a  very  good  flouring  mill,  no  manufactories  have  been 
erected  at  Colusa,  although  several  are  badly  needed.  It  is  evident  from 
the  resources  above  indicated  of  the  surrounding  country,  that  no  better 
investments  could  be  made  than  in  the  several  branches  of  manufacture 
at  Colusa.  An  instance,  showing  the  thrift  of  the  people  of  the  town, 
might  be  mentioned:  a  tax  of  sixty-five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dol- 
lars of  taxable  property  was  levied  this  year  for  town  puiposes,  and 
every  dollar  of  the  tax  was  collected  without  a  single  person  being  re- 
turned delinquent.  The  town  has  a  very  fine  public  school  house,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  besides  which  it  maintains  two 
first-class  private  schools.  It  has  four  churches — Christian,  Catholic, 
Methodist,  and  Presbj'terian. 

PRINCETON   AND   OTHER   SHIPPING   POINTS. 

Fourteen  miles  above  Colusa  there  has  sprung  up  a  town  of  about  two 
hundred  inhabitants,  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  thriving  village. 
Wheat  is  hauled  in  on  wagons  from  the  country  back  to  the  nearest 
shipping  point  on  the  river,  and  there  is  a  very  rich  section  back  of 
Princeton.  By  the  time  the  present  shipping  season  is  over,  there  will 
have  been  shipped  from  Princeton  about  twelve  thousand  tons  of  wheat. 
There  are  several  other  shipping  points  along  the  river  at  which  large 
warehouses  have  been  erected.  The  present  season  there  have  been 
erected,  on  Grand  Island,  four  warehouses,  with  an  aggregate  capacity 
of  about  twentj'  thousand  tons.  At  Colusa,  one  new  one,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  which,  with  the  houses 
already  there,  gives  a  capacity  of  twenty  thousand  tons.  The  ware- 
house room  at  Princeton  and  Jacinto — Dr.  Glenn's  farm — will  give  a 
capacity  of  perhaps  fifteen  thousand  tons.  These,  besides  the  granaries 
on  the  farms,  give  good  facilities  for  caring  for  the  produce  of  the  county. 

The  population  of  the  county  has  been  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand. 

WANT   OF   A   RAILROAD. 

Although  the  river  is  better  of  itself  than  a  railroad,  yet  a  road  up 
the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento  Eiver  would  be  of  very  great  advantage 
to  the  county.  From  the  Town  of  Colusa  we  must  either  take  a  boat, 
thirty-five  miles  (straight)  to  Knight's  Landing  to  connect  with  the 
cars,  or  the  stage,  twenty-five  miles,  to  Marj-sville.  From  other  parts  of 
the  county  persons  must  come  to  Colusa  tp  get  out.  In  these  fast  times 
everybody  understands  the  necessity  of  railroad  communication.  The 
California  Pacific  would  have  extended  their  road  up  as  far  as  Colusa 
long  ago,  had  it  not  fallen  into  litigation,  stopping  everything  like  exten- 
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sioD.  It  will  not  be  long,  however,  before  a  county  like  this  will  have 
a  railroad. 

HISTORICAL    GLANCE, 

A  history  of  the  county  appeared  in  the  Colusa  Sun  of  January  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  from  which  we  compile  as  I'oUows: 
The  Town  of  Colusa  is  old(?i-  tlian  the  county.  Dr.  Semple,  who  came 
to  California  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  visited  tliis  section  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  there  being  then  in  the  Colusa  region 
but  two  houses.  One  was  that  of  Thomas  O.Larkin,  where  John  Boggs 
now  resides;  the  other,  on  Stony  Creek,  owned  and  occupied  by  Swift  & 
Lewis.  Semple,  in  that  year,  raftftd  down  the  Sacramento.  As  he 
viewed  the  magnificent  land,  as  he  floated  along,  he  foresaw  its  value 
and  advantages,  and  then  .predicted  a  city  would  grow  up  at  Colus  Ran- 
cheria,  then  on  the  present  site  of  Colusa. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  his  brother,  Charles  D.  Semple, 
came  to  California,  and  he  advised  him  to  buy  a  grant  of  land  claimed 
by  John  Bid  well.  This  he  did,  January  twenty-second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  in  April  he  came  up  in  the  steamer  Martha  Jane, 
landing  at  the  Seven-Mile  House,  where  he  found  a  branch  rancheria  of 
Colus  Indians,  having  passed  the  original  rancheria  without  seeing  it. 
He  laid  out  a  town  at  his  landing  and  called  it  Colusa,  adding  an  a  to  the 
Indian  trihal  name.  He  built  a  fine  steamer  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty — the  Colusa — and  she  ran  up  to  the  new  town,  but  her  engines  were 
unfit,  and  she  was  over  a  week  getting  up.  The  town  site  was  seen  to 
be  an  error,  and  in  August  the  present  town  was  located  and  a  map 
made  after  surveys. 

THE   NAME    "  COLUSA  " 

Is  derived  from  an  Indian  tribal  name,  "Colus,"  which  the  Indians  pro- 
nounced somewhat  like  "  Coru,"  accenting  the  last  syllable.  The  signi- 
fication of  the  word  is  "Scratch,"  and  the  Indians  were  known  as  the 
"Scratch  Indians."  For  a  long  time  the  county  name  was  spelled 
"  Colusi."  This  manner  of  spelling  was  insisted  upon  by  General  M. 
G.  Vallejo  in  the  Legislature. 

There  was  from  the  first  a  rivalry  between  Colusa  and  Monroeville, 
•located  on  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek,  and  the  Moni-oe  partisans  stuck 
to  the  "i"  because  it  provoked  the  Colusa  partisans.  Monroe  was 
willing  enough  to  have  the  town  spelled  with  the  "a,"  and  he  insisted 
that  there  was  and  should  be  a  difference  between  the  town  and  county. 

THE    COUNTY 

"Was  created  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  attached  to  Butte  for 
judicial  purposes.  In  the  Fall  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  on  peti- 
tion made,  an  election  for  county  officers  was  ordered  for  January 
tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  under  an  Act  providing  for  the 
organization  of  the  county.  The  county  was  organized  under  this  Act, 
and  the  county  seat  fixed  at  Monroe's  Kanch,  which  w^as  at  the  mouth 
of  Stony  Creek,  without  any  further  authority  than  the  order  of  Judge 
Bean  directing  the  first  election  to  be  held  there.  After  two  Acts  of 
the  Legislature  on  the  subject,  and  two  elections,  the  county  seat  was, 
finallj',  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  located  at  Colusa.  For  the 
first  three  years  Judge  William  B.  Ide  filled  all  the  offices  of  the  county 
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by  deputj'ship,  and  the  following  certificate  illustrates  the  way  he  had 
to  do  business: 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  collected  of  the  tax  Colusi  County,  for 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents  in  coin,  and  one  receipt  of  B.  H. 
Thomes — nine  fifty — exclusive  of  my  fee  flf  five  per  cent  for  collecting, 
and  other  taxes  I  have  not  collected,  to  this  I  certify  on  my  oath, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Attest,  WM.  B.  IDE,  Treasurer, 

Joseph  C.  Huls. 
U.  P.  Monroe,  Auditor. 

By  Wm.  B.  Ide,  Deputy. 

Sworn  and  signed  before  me,  and  in  my  presence,  this  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  Colusi  County. 

WM.  B.  IDE, 
County  Judge  of  Colusi  County. 


48_(asri-j 
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INDUSTRIAL  SURYEY  OF  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 


SOIL,  CLIMATE,  AND  PRODUCTIONS — TROPICAL  AND  TEMPERATE  FRUITS — GRAIN 

MINERAL  RESOURCES — STATISTICS  OP  SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  BUILI>- 
INGS WEALTH  AND  COMMERCE BANKS THERMOMETRICAL  OBSERVA- 
TIONS— RAINFALL — GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS — HISTORY   OF    GROWTH. 


San  Diego  County  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  being 
more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  located  in  the 
extreme  southern  portion  of  C'alifornia,  extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  west  across  tlie  entire  State,  to  the  Colorado  Eiver  on  the  east, 
and  from  the  boundary  of  Lower  California,  on  the  south,  to  the  line  of 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  Counties  on  the  north,  covering  an 
area  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  width  by  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  length,  and  containing  over  eight  and  a  half  millions  of  acres. 

Of  this  vast  extent  not  more  than  one  million  acres  have  been  occu- 
pied, and  about  one  half  of  this  is  held  by  parties  in  tracts  of  ten  thou- 
sand acres  and  more.  This  is  nearly  all  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
coast,  or  what  might  properly  be  termed  the  coast  division,  and  con- 
tains two  ihii'ds  of  the  present  population  of  the  county.  The  few  thou- 
sand aci-es  of  cultivated  land  is  mostly  in  this  area,  but  the  larger  portion 
is  used  for  grazing  purposes,  and  furnishes  pasturage  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  sheep,  twenty  thousand  cattle,  and  large  numbers  of 
horses,  mules,  goats,  etc. 

The  Colorado  desert,  on  the  east,  comprises  about  two  and  a  half 
million  acres.  A  part  of  this  is  loose,  shifting  sand,  but  the  major  por- 
tion contains  a  soil  rich  in  every  element  but  water  for  the  growth  of 
all  kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  while  the  subject  of  turning  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  Eiver  for  its  reclamation  has  already  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  its  survey 
by  the  Govei-nment,  That  section  known  as  the  New  Eiver  Valley, 
where  the  river  overflows,  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  produces  three 
crops  annually. 

Eunning  north  and  south  through  the  county  are  two  ranges  of  monu- 
tains,  one  east  of  the  coast  division,  the  other  west  of  the  Colorado 
desert,  and  between  these  two  ranges  is  found  the  richest  portion  of  th.e 
county — an  area,  the  extent  and  resources  of  which  are  suflicient  for 
the  support  of  a  population  of  a  hundred  thousand — the  importance  of 
vehich  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  known,  and  its  development  but  just 
commenced.  Its  natural  wealth  is  inexhaustible,  and  is  unsurpassed  in 
its  richness  and  diversity  of  resources  by  any  equal  area  of  country  in 
the  State.  Here  are  found  large  and  fertile  valleys,  unaftected  by 
drought,  where  crops  can  be  raised  every  year,  and  where  sheep  and 
cattle  graze  during  both  Summer  and  Winterj  the  mountains  are  covered 
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with  fine  timber,  such  as  pine,  spruce,  cedar,  live  oak,  etc.,  and  along 
their  base  lie  the  gold  quartz  mining  districts  of  the  county.  This  sec- 
tion, so  rich  in  the  resources  needed  to  build  up  a  conimercial  center, 
only  awaits  the  opening  of  an  outlet  to  a  market  by  the  advent  of  the 
railroad  on  its  proposed  line  through  San  Gorgonio  Pass,  to  be  occupied 
by  a  large  and  thrifty  class.  Here  are  thousands  of  acres  of  Govern- 
ment land  which  ere  long  will  become  a  portion  of  the  productive  "  back 
country"  of  this  port. 

Previous  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  this  county  was  one  vast 
stock  range,  while  comparatively  nothing  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
raising  cereals  or  fruit,  and  as  we  have  had  three  seasons  of  drought 
since  then,  the  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been  limited,  but  the  past 
favorable  season  has  given  an  impetus  in  that  direction  which  will,  if 
continued,  soon  change  the  character  of  the  export  products.  Enough 
has  been  done,  however,  to  demonstrate  that  both  soil  and  climate  are 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  the  3'ield  the  past  season 
being  about  two  hundred  thousand  centals  of  wheat,  fifty  thousand  cen- 
tals of  barley,  in  addition  to  the  general  crops  of  the  section,  while  the 
yield  of  fruits,  so  far  as  they  have  been  grown,  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  locality  in  flavor,  size,  and  productiveness. 

GRAIN. 

In  some  sections  of  the  county  every  year,  and  in  all  sections  in  favor- 
able ones,  grain  of  all  kinds  may  be  grown,  yet  the  future  wealth  of 
this  county  will  come  largely  from  its  production  of  fruits,  as  it  is  so 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds,  from  the  hardy  fruits  of  the 
North  to  the  semi-tropical  ones  of  the  Southern  clime. 

FRUIT. 

Practical  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  lemons,  limes,  guavas, 
almonds,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  Italian  and  Spanish  chestnuts, 
are  adapted  to  this  locality,  while  orange  and  English  walnut  trees 
flourish,  and,  when  of  sufficient  age,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  produce  as  good  fruit  as  those  of  our  neighboring  counties.  Apples, 
pears,  peaches,  quinces,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  grapes  are  unexcelled 
for  general  culture,  while  some  of  the  other  varieties,  like  plums,  cher- 
ries, etc.,  will  require  experienced  cultivators  to  make  them  a  success. 
Berries  of  all  kinds  do  well,  but  require  a  large  amount  of  water. 

There  is  scarcely  a  variety  of  fruit  for  which  we  annually  pay  large 
sums  to  foreign  nations,  but  might  be  grown  here,  and  many  of  them  of 
a  superior  qualit}'.  The  climate  is  not  only  favorable  for  their  produc- 
tion, but  for  curing  such  as  require  drying,  and  this  county  alone  might 
in  a  short  time  supj)ly  the  United  States  with  fruits  for  which  we  now 
send  abroad. 

The  choice  varieties  of  figs  do  much  better  here  than  in  more  north- 
erly sections,  and  the  cured  fruit  is  equal  to  any  imported.  This  county 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes;  the  finer  varieties, 
Buch  as  will  not  mature  in  climates  where  frosts  prevail,  are  grown,  pro- 
ducing abundantly  the  largest  and  most  delicious  fruit.  Table  and 
raisin  grapes  are  the  principal  varieties. 

As  to  which  kind  of  fruit  shall  eventually  prove  the  most  profitable, 
it  is  too  soon  to  tell.  The  olive  has  been  cultivated  at  the  mission,  six 
miles  from  the  bay,  for  seventy-five  years,  and  the  trees  are  to-day  ap- 
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parently  as  vigorous  as  ever,  the  product  of  the  past  season  being  the 
best  in  quality  ever  groAv^n.  As  these  trees  commence  bearing  when 
three  years  old,  producing  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  gallons  per  tree 
when  fully  grown,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  olive,  at  least,  is  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  leading  varieties.  The  oil  is  worth  four  and  a  half  to  six 
dollars  per  gallon,  and  the  pickled  fruit  seventy-five  cents  per  gallon. 
It  is  a  handsome  evergreen,  and  these  trees  scattered  over  the  sur- 
rounding hills  would  soon  change  them  to  fields  of  perpetual  verdure, 
and  yield  a  sure  and  rich  reward  for  their  cultivation. 

TOBACCO — COTTON  — HONEY — ETC. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
have  been  very  satisfactorj',  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  this 
will  soon  become  an  article  of  export.  Castor  beans  are  also  attracting 
considerable  attention,  thirty  thousand  pounds  having  been  shippetl  from 
here  this  j'ear.  Experiments  have  also  been  made  in  growing  cotton, 
and  while  the  staple  is  good,  not  enough  has  been  grown  to  test  the 
yield.  Cotton  planters  say  that  both  soil  and  climate  are  favorable,  and 
there  is  no  I'eason  why  the  yield  should  not  be  good. 

At  the  present  time  the  honey  business  is  one  of  the  important  re- 
sources of  the  county,  and  has  increased  from  a  yield  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  in  eighteen  hundred"  and  sixty-nine,  to  a  shipping  surplus  of  not 
less  than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  Messrs.  Clark  &  Harbison  atone 
shipping  two  hundred  and  six  thousand  pounds.  There  are  now  over 
forty  apiaries  in  the  county,  and  the  export  surplus  next  year  will  prob- 
ably be  about  one  million  pounds. 

The  chief  articles  of  exportation  from  the  port  of  San  Diego  this  year 
(given  in  the  order  of  their  importance)  are  gold  bullion,  wheat,  wool, 
honey,  salt,  whale  oil,  flour,  hides  and  i^elts,  dried  fish,  tallow,  castor 
beans^  early  potatoes,  and  beeswax. 

PROGRESS. 

There  has  been  wonderful  progress  in  this  count}'  during  the  past  five 
years.  The  population  has  increased  from  less  than  one  thousand  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj^-eight  to  more  than  ten  thousand  at  this 
time,  and  the  taxable  pi'operty  from  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars,  to  three  million  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars.  The  export  products, 
which  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  were  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  will  not  be  less  tlian  two  million  dollars  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seven tj'-four,  while  the  three  leading  export  products — • 
wheat,  wool,  and  honey — will  be  more  than  doubled  for  the  season  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

MINERAL   RESOURCES. 

As  early  as  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  gold  was  shipped 
from  this  port,  and  sufficient  discoveries  were  made  from  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  tiftynine  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  four,  to  warrant  the 
erection  of  a  quartz  mill  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Wolfskill  Ran- 
cho,  about  thirty-five  miles  northwest  of  San  Diego,  which  was  worked 
for  about  tvvo  3'ears,  and  from  the  discovery  of  the  mine  until  that  time 
about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  taken  out.     It  was  not,  however, 
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until  the  discoveiy  of  the  Washington  ledge,  in  the  Julian  District,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  Febi'uaiy,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy',  that  thia 
could  be  considered  a  successful  mining  region,  but  since  that  time  it 
has  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ricliest  gold-producing  sections  of 
the  State.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  there  the  owners  of  the 
Cuyamaca  Eancho  attempted  to  float  their  grant  over  the  mining  dis- 
trict, and  for  four  years  contested  the  claim,  until  the  case  was  finally 
disposed  of  by  the  L  ind  Department,  and  decided  in  fiwor  of  the 
miners,  in  July  last.  This  question  of  title  has  been  the  means  of  keep- 
ing out  all  foreign  capital.  The  first  discoverers  were  inexperienced,  and 
yet,  so  rich  were  the  mines  that  they  have  continued  to  be  developed. 
The  history  of  the  mining  section  is  peculiar,  from  the  fact  that  the 
development  has  been  done  entirely  from  the  products  of  the  mines 
themselves,  and  bullion  to  a  very  large  amount  taken  out.  "With  the 
settlement  of  the  Cuj'amaca  case  the  introduction  of  capital  com- 
menced, and  with  the  experience  gained  by  those  now  there,  we  may 
surely  look  for  a  largely  increased  production  of  the  precious  metals 
from  this  Jocality.  At  this  time  there  are  more  than  twenty  well 
defined  gold  mines,  of  which  eleven  have  proved  to-  be  of  great  value, 
and  there  are  not  less  than  seventj'-five  stamps  running  in  the  Julian 
and  Banner  Districts.  This  industrj'  gives  employment  to  hundreds  of 
laborers,  and  others,  and  is  building  up  a  substantial  and  permanent 
business,  and  giving  a  healthy  activity  to  the  agricultural  resources  of 
that  section. 

county  school  statistics. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  eight,  not  a  school  house  had  been 
built  in  the  county.  Now  the  schools  are  sj'stemized,  and  though  the 
percentage  of  scholars  enrolled  is  small,  j-et  when  we  consider  the 
sparseness  of  the  population,  and  the  large  area  covered  by  nearly  all 
the  districts,  the  proportion  is  not  remarkably  small.  The  following 
statement  is  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  County  Superintendent 
made  July  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four:  Number  of 
school  districts,  twenty-one;  children  between  five  and  seventeen,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight;  children  under  five,  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five;  number  attending  public  schools  dui'ing  the  year, 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-one;  average  number  belonging,  five  hundred 
and  thirty-six;  average  daily  attendance,  four  hundred  and  eighty-one; 
number  attending  private  schools  who  have  not  been  in  the  public 
schools,  ninety-five;  number  between  five  and  seventeen  not  attending 
any  school,  eight  hundred  and  two. 

THE    city    of    SAN    DIEGO 

Is  the  oldest  settlement  in  California,  having  been  located  by  Spanish 
missionaries  in  May,  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  at  the  time  of 
founding  the  Mission  of  San  Diego.  The  title  to  the  city,  which  con- 
tains about  eleven  leagues,  or  forty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-three  acres  of  land,  is  derived  from  a  grant  by  the  Mexican 
Government  to  the  City  of  San  Diego,  which  grant  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  Land  Department  at  Washington,  and  the  boundaries  settled  and 
defined.  It  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  from  its  first  settlement  before 
anything  was  done  towards  making  it  a  commercial  point.  The  orig- 
inal settlement  was  inland,  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  baj,  opinprising 
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what  is  now  known  as  Old  San  Diego.  Here  were  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants,  principally  Mexicans,  living  almost  entirely  in  adobe  build- 
ings, and  subsisting  on  the  traffic  with  tlie  stock-raisers  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  A  steamer  arrived  once  a  month  from  San  Francisco, 
and,  as  there  was  no  wharf,  passengers  and  freight  were  landed  in 
small  boats  and  lighters. 

In  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  Mr.  A.  E.  Horton  pur- 
chased from  the  city  authorities  some  eight  hundred  acres  of  land, 
about  three  miles  from  the  old  town,  a  portion  of  which  terminated  ou  the 
bay,  and  laid  it  out  into  a  town  site.  It  comprises  what  is  Lciiown  as 
New  San  Diego.  He  came  here,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  build  a  city,  and 
he  has  succeeded  in  laying  the  solid  foundation  for  one.  Others  have 
been  attracted  hither,  and  have  done  much  toward  building  up  the 
place;  but  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  this  one  man  is  due  in  a 
great  degree  its  present  commercial  importance.  He  has  helped  in  all 
public  enterprises,  and  alone  built  up  some  of  the  most  needed  and 
important  im])rovement3,  while  his  entire  time  and  accumulated  wealth 
have  thus  far  been  devoted  to  making  this  a  city  which  ^'ill,  at  no 
distant  daj',  be  one  of  marvelous  beauty  and  enduring  stability. 

LOCATION    OF    HARBOR,   STATISTICS,    ETC. 

San  Diego  harbor  is  situated  in  latitude  thirty-two  degrees  forty 
minutes  north,  and  longitude  one  hundred  and  seventeen  degrees  twelve 
minutes  west,  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  being  about  eighteen  miles  from 
the  Mexican  border.  The  channel  of  the  hay  cui-ves  to  the  southward, 
and  is  navigable  to  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  the  Mexican  line.  On 
the  Avest,  protecting  it  from  the  prevailing  winds,  rises  a  high  range  of 
hills,  terminating  at  Point  Loma,  the  highest  lighthouse  station  on  the 
coast,  while  stretching  between  the  bay  and  ocean  is  a  peninsula  from 
one  foui'th  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  serving  as  a  breakwater  and 
protecting  the  bay  from  the  southeastern  storms,  leaving  the  harbor 
perfectly  landlocked,  where  vessels  can  lie  at  anchor  during  the  wildest 
storms  as  safely  as  in  the  calmest  weather. 

The  harbor  has  a  channel  twelve  miles  long,  and  an  average  of  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  width,  with  a  depth  at  extreme  low  tide  of  from  twenty  to 
fifty-one  feet,  while  at  the  sides  of  this  deep  channel  is  as  much  more 
available  water,  with  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  thus  fur- 
nishing anchorage  for  thousands  of  vessels. 

Professor  George  Davidson,  Assistant  United  States  Coast  Survey,  in 
charge  Pacific  Coast,  makes  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  the 
harbor: 

"There  is  a  depth  of  twenty-two  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  at  the 
mean  of  the  lowest  low  waters.  The  average  rise  and  fall  of  tides  is 
three  feet  seven  inches.  The  average  rise  and  fall  of  Spring  tides  is 
five  feet.  The  average  rise  and  fall  of  neap  tides  is  two  feet  three 
inches.  The  width  of  the  channel  over  the  bar  carrying  the  foregoing 
depth,  is  about  six  hundred  yards;  the  distance  across  the  bar, 
between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  yards. 

"  The  depth  of  water  on  San  Diego  bar  compares  favorably  with  the 
depth  on  the  entrances  to  the  Atlantic  harbors.  Boston  has  about  eigh- 
teen feet;  New  York,  twenty-three  and  a  half  feet;  Philadelphia,  eigh- 
teen  and  a  half  feet;  Charleston,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  less  than 
eiaihteen  feet. 
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"There  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  relation  to  the  depth  of  water  on  tho 
bar  of  San  Diego  Bay;  a  comparison  of  the  surveys  of  Dalrj^nple,  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  eightj^-tvvo,  and  Vancouver,  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  and  the  hist  United  States  Coast  Survey  examinations, 
show  no  change  to  have  taken  phice  since  the  former  date. 

"  The  bottom  is  uniformly  good.  No  rocks  have  been  discovered  in 
the  bay  or  approaches.  The  position  of  San  Diego  Bay  wMth  relation 
to  the  coast  and  of  the  bar  with  relation  to  Point  Loma,  is  such  that 
there  is  rarely  much  swell  on  the  bar;  in  Summer,  there  are  not  many 
days  of  heavy  southeast  weather.  As  a  rule,  there  is  less  swell  on  this 
bar  than  on  any  other  bar  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"  I  consider  the  approaches,  the  channel,  and  the  facilities  of  enter- 
ing and  leaving  good,  at  all  ordinary  seasons,  for  all  vessels  not  draw- 
ing  over  twenty  feet  of  water;  and  at  high  water  for  vessels  drawing 
tweuty-two  feet." 

With  testimony  like  this,  from  such  authority,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  facilities  of  the  harbor  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce. 

While  the  trade  of  our  own  State  is  not  an  unimportant  item,  yet 
■when  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coasts  shall  be  united  by  tlie  iron  rails  of 
rival  roads,  the  great  struggle  w^ill  be  for  the  carrying  trade  between 
the  Orient  and  the  European  and  Atlantic  ports  of  our  own  country, 
and  the  one  possessing  the  greatest  advantages  will  become  the  Pacific 
Coast  port  of  transhipment;  and  these  advantages  are  claimed  for  San 
Diego. 

Having  been  designated  by  Congress  as  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railway — a  road  which  will  be  built  south  of  the  snow 
belt — her  business  connections  with  the  East  will  not  be  interrupted  by 
the  snow  blockade.  The  distance  from  here  to  New  York  is  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  miles  less  than  from  San  Francisco,  and  we  are 
five  hundred  miles  nearer  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  South  Sea  islands, 
thus  saving  nearly  one  thousand  miles  between  New  York  and  the  lat- 
ter countries — and  as  shipping  expense  by  steamer  from  New  Orleans 
or  Galveston  to  Europe  would  be  about  the  same  as  fi-om  New  York, 
goods  t'vonx  China  or  Japan  for  Europe,  by  this  route,  will  save  the 
expense  of  one  thousand  and  four  hundred  miles  of  rail  transportation 
over  the  present  route  via  San  Francisco  and  New  York.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  will  make  this  the  natural  gateway  through  which 
must  pass  supplies  for  the  rich  mineral  regions  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  the  Northern  Mexican  States,  in  addition  to  those  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  these  combined,  form  the  richest  mineral  region  in  the 
world. 

These,  with  the  safety  of  the  harbor  and  its  approaches,  together  with 
the  fact  that  from  three  to  four  days  may  be  saved  between  Europe  and 
Asia  by  this  route,  are  some  of  the  advantages  claimed,  and  the  latter 
fact  alone,  in  this  fast  age,  when  the  great  endeavor  seems  to  be  to 
annihilate  time  and  space,  will  give  it  the  preference. 

There  are  four  wharves  on  the  bay — one  at  Roseville,  on  the  west  side 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  owned  hy  Louis  Eose;  two  at  New 
San  Diego,  one  owned  by  William  Jorres,  and  occupied  by  Goodall,  Nel- 
son &  Perkins'  steamship  line,  the  other  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
Pacific  Mail  Compan}*;  and  one  at  National  City,  five  miles  further  up 
the  bay,  owned  by  the  Kimball  Brothers.  The  wharves  at  New  San 
Diego  have  commodious  warehouses  to  each. 

During  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  there  has  arrived 
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in  this  port  two  hundred  and  one  steamers  and  thirtj^  sailing  vessels, 
■with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  tons.  The  freight  hmded,  exclusive  of 
lumber,  has  been  seventeen  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  tons; 
of  lumber,  two  million  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  two 
hundred  and  one  feet;  lath,  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand 
eight  hundred;  shakes,  two  hundred  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five;  shingles,  six  hundred  and  ten  thousand. 

Only  one  vessel  load  of  the  surplus  wheat  has  as  yet  been  shipped,  but 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  balance  is  now  in  the  warehouses.  The 
shipments  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  to  December  eigh- 
teenth, have  been  as  follows:  honey,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds;  beeswax,  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds;  wool,  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  thousand  and  nine  pounds;  early  potatoes,  nineteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds  ;  dried  fish,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds;  flour,  seventy-nine  thousand  pounds; 
salt,  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  pounds;  tallow,  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety  pounds;  castor  beans,  thirty  thousand  pounds; 
wine,  sixty  thousand  and  forty-seven  gallons;  whale  oil,  twenty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  gallons;  dry  hides,  eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-one;  salt  hides,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  bundles;  skins  and 
pelts,  ninety-four  bundles.  The  Goodall,  Nelson  &  Perkins  agency  here 
has  kept  no  record  of  shipments,  but  as  their  steamer  departures  alter- 
nate with  the  coast  line  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  esti- 
mate should  be  made  accordingly.  The  shipment  of  gold  bullion  up  to 
the  seventh  of  December,  as  reported  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  has  been 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents;  of  this  about  forty  thousand  dollars  has  come 
from  Lower  California.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  have  been  large 
amounts  taken  by  private  parties. 

POPULATION,    WEALTH,    ETC. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  between  four  and  five  thousand.  During 
the  past  3'ear  the  county  has  increased  in  population  more  than  the  city, 
the  inducements  for  agricultural  pursuits  having  drawn  a  great  many 
thither,  and  yet  there  are  very  few  vacant  dwellings  in  the  city,  and 
these  few  of  the  poorer  class.  There  are  over  one  thousand  business 
and  dwelling  houses  in  the  city. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  was  one  million  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eight  dollars.  As  there  was  no  separate  city  assessment  until 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  there  are  no  figures  on*which  to  base 
a  comparison  prior  to  that  time,  but  as  the  land  on  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  above  assessment  was  levied  was  sold  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  for  about  four  hundred  dollars,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
increase  in  actual  wealth  must  have  been  very  rapid. 

CITY  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  cit}'  is  divided  into  three  school  districts. 

San  Diego  District  (Old  Town)  has  the  best  school  building  in  the 
county — a  good  two-story  building.  Teachers — Miss  Honora  Carroll, 
Grammar  Department;  Miss  Kate  Carroll,  Primary  Department.  '  Total 
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children  between  five  and  seventeen,  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight; 
total  scdiolars  on  the  roll,  ninety-three;  average  number  belongiog,  six- 
ty-eight, 

New  San  Diego  District  has  four  one-story  buildings,  corner  of  Sixth 
and  B  streets.  Teachers — Grammar  Department,  Charles  Coleman,  Jr.; 
Intermediate,  Miss  Belle  S.  Nash;  Second  Primary,  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Bush; 
First  Primary,  Miss  Carrie  A.  Parks.  Total  children  between  five  and 
seventeen,  four  hundred  and  fift3'"-seven;  total  scholars  on  the  roll,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one;  average  number  belonging,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one. 

East  San  Diego  District  has  a  small,  neat  building,  located  in  Sher- 
man's Addition.  Miss  Lizzie  Goudy,  teacher.  Total  children  between 
five  and  seventeen,  eighty-nine;  total  scholars  on  the  roll,  thirty;  aver- 
age number  belonging,  twenty-three. 

CHURCHES. 

Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (Roman  Catholic),  Old  Town; 
Eev.  A.  D.  Ubach,  pastor;  Rev.  Hugh  McNamee,  curate;  congregation 
nearly  four  hundred.  The  society  in  New  Town,  numbering  about  six 
hundred,  are  now  erecting  a  church  corner  of  Fourth  and  Cedar  streets. 
Services  novv  held  in  Rosarie  Hall,  F  street. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  corner  Fourth  and  D  streets.  Eev.  Geo. 
S.  Hickey,  A.  M.,  pastor;  organized  May  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine;  church  built  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sevent}^,  with 
seating  accommodation  for  two  hundred  and  fifty;  number  of  members, 
seventj^-five;  value  of  church  property,  six  thousand  dollars. 

First  Baptist  Church,  corner  of  Seventh  and  F  streets;  Rev.  O.  W.' 
Gates,  pastor;  organized  June  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine; 
church  built  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  with  seating  accom- 
modation for  two  hundred;  number  of  members,  sixty-seven;  value  of 
church  property,  five  thousand  dollars. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Eighth  street,  between  D  and  E;  Rey.  F. 
L.  Nash,  pastor;  organized  June  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine;  church  built  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  with  seating 
accommodation  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five;  number  of  members, 
eighty;  value  of  church  property,  three  thousand  dollars. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (Episcopal),  corner  of  Fourth  and  C 
streets;  Rev.  Hobart  Chetwood,  rector;  organized  April  sixth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy;  church  built  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
with  seating  accommodation  for  one  hundred  and  fifty;  number  of  com- 
municants, sixty;  value  of  church  property,  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars. 

Unity  Society  for  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  culture.  No  resi- 
dent pastor.     Sunday  School  at  Horton's  Hall. 

BANKS. 

The  Bank  of  San  Diego  was  organized  in  May,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy.  Banking  house  on  Sixth  street,  between  G  and  H.  Capital^ 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  paid  up,  sixty-three  thousand  dollars. 
President,  Thos.  L.  Nesmith;  Cashier,  Cbarles  H.  Hubbcll. 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  San  Diego  was  organized  in  October,  eigh- 
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teeo  hundred  and  seventy-two.  Banking  house,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Gr 
streets.  Capital,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  paid  up,  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  President,  A.-H.  Wilcox;  Cashier,  E,  F.  Spence;"  Assistant 
Cashier,  Jose  G.  Estudillo. 

MANUFACTORIES. 

The  manufacturing  interests  are  fairly  represented,  there  heing  a  good 
steam  flouring  mill,  three  steam  planing  mills,  a  machine  shop,  an  iroa 
foundiy,  two  brickyards,  a  stoneyard,  three  furniture  manufactories, 
two  salt  works,  two' soap  factories,  and  two  breweries. 

These  are  mostly  doing  a  good  l)usiness.  The  flouring  mill  is  capable 
of  turning  out  one  hundred  barrels  of  flour  per  da}',  the  citizens  gen- 
erally preferring  it  to  any  other  brand.  The  jtlaning  mills  are  all  fitted 
up  with  machinery  for  working  up  beehive  lumber,  and  are  crowded 
to  their  utmost  with  that  kind  of  work,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  having  alread}'  been  sold  from  the  yai'd  this 
Fall  to  be  worked  up  for  the  coming  season.  The  foundry  has  turned 
out  some  superior  castings  for  buildings  and  for  machinery  at  the  mines, 
the  sand  here  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  fine  castings.  Granite  of  an 
excellent  quality  has  been  found  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  and 
specimens  sent  to  San  Francisco  with  satisfactory  results.  The  amount 
of  capital  necessary  to  make  it  a  profitable  shipping  article  has  been 
wanting,  and  beyond  supplying  the  local  demanci  little  has  been  done 
with  it.  There  is  also  very  fine  stone  on  the  Coronada  Islands,  but  it 
being  on  Mexican  territorj-,  the  duties  have  prevented  these  quarries 
being  extensively  worked. 

Besides  that  already  done,  there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  a  great  vari- 
ety of  manufactories.  Large  sums  are  sent  away  every  year  for  manu- 
factured goods,  the  raw  material  for  which  is  produced  here.  The  wool 
supply,  reaching  at  this  time  into  the  millions  of  ])ound8  annually,  is  all 
sent  away  to  be  returned  in  manufacjtured  artick-s.  An  establishment 
ibr  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  would  prove  very  profitable,  the 
cost -of  running  machinery  here  not  being  much  greater  than  in  the 
East,  and  an}-  additional  expense  would  be  much  more  than  repaid  in 
the  saving  of  freights  and  the  general  increase  of  business.  The  manu- 
facture of  leather  and  boots  and  shoes  would  also  prove  remunerative. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  are  large  quantities  of  live  oak  and 
sumac  for  tanning  purposes,  and  the  large  number  of  hides  annually 
shipped  from  here,  if  made  into  boots  and  shoes,  would  add  to  the  value 
of  the  export  list.  There  is  scarcely  a  manufacturing  interest  that 
would  not  pay  well  here — the  market  is  extensive  and  yearly  extend- 
ing. Farming  implements  of  all  kinds  are  in  demand,  many  of  which 
could  be  manufactured  here  profitably.  During  the  past  3'ear  there  has 
been  sold  in  this  market  one  hundred  and  forty-five  Mitchell  wagons, 
besides  a  large  number  from  other  manufactories,  and  quite  a  large 
number  made  here. 

Nearly  all  branches  of  business  and  professions  are  represented.  In 
addition  to  the  manufactures,  there  are  twelve  dealers  in  general  mer- 
chanlise,  three  drygoods,  two  groceries,  three  furniture  stores,  one 
fancy  articles,  three  jewelers,  one  book  store,  three  milliners,  four  drug 
stores,  one  builders'  goods,  four  tin  and  stove  stor^js,  five  fruit  stores, 
one  commission  house,  two  wholesale  liquor  houses,  two  lumber  yards, 
two  bakeries,  one  bookbindery,  six  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops,  two 
harness  shops,  two  livery  stables,  two  boot  and  shoe  stores  and  several 
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boot  and  shoe    shops,  eighteen    lawyers,  twelve   physicians,  and  two 
dentists. 

HEALTH   REPORT. 

That  San  Diego  possesses  the  most  healthy  climate  in  the  world  her 
mortuary  reports  tully  prove,  while  the  tables  of  temperature  show 
conclusively  that  it  has  the  most  equable  climate  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown,  the  temperature 
never  falling  to  freezing  point,  and  the  annual  range  being  only  about 
forty-five  degrees.  The  svveltering  heats,  so  debilitating  to  invalids, 
are  avoided.  Th'>  prevailing  winds  of  Summer  are  from  the  west  and 
northwest,  by  which  the  heat  is  modified,  the  temperature  at  the  one 
o'clock;  and  fift}''  five  minutes  P.  M.  observations  ranging  at  about  sev- 
enty to  seventy  five  degrees,  seldom  reaching  eight}'  degrees,  and  in 
the  four  3*ears  tlie  record  has  been  kept,  in  only  one  instance  has  it 
reached  ninetj'  degrees. 

During  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  the  rainfall  was  12.99 
inches,  while  the  entire  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  was  only  thirty- 
one.  The  rainy  season  usually  commences  in  November  and  continues 
until  ^larch,  and  iluring  those  five  months  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty three-four,  the  rainfall  was  14.27  inches,  and  the  days  on  which  raia 
fell  forty,  while  the  monthly  mean  of  relative  humidity  for  the  same 
time  was  from  seventy-five  to  eighty. 

From  the  report  of  the  observer  of  United  States  Signal  Service  for 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  we  make  the  following 
extracts,  carried  up  to  the  twentieth  of  December: 
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The  greatest  desideratum  in  the  location  of  a  sanitarium  should  be  a 
freedon)  from  sudden  changes,  from  extremes  of  temperature,  from  chil- 
ling winds,  from  disagreeable  fogs,  and  from  a  humid  atmosphere — all  of 
which  requisites  are  possessed  by  this  place.  During  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  sun's  raj's  are  the  fiercest,  the  air  is  tempered  by  the  sea 
breeze,  which  falls  towards  sunset,  thus  equalizing  the  temperature,  as 
•will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  yearly  mean  for  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three,  there  is  but  eight  degrees  difference  in  the  tempera- 
ture between  the  morning,  noon,  and  night  observations,  while  the 
changes,  for  either  of  the  three  observations,  between  any  two  consecu- 
tive daj's,  is  generally  not  more  than  one  or  two  degrees,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  more  than  six  or  eight. 

During  the  past  four  years  much  has  been-  said  and  written  by  those 
competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  in  reference  to  this  place  in  a  sani- 
tary point,  and  the  universal  verdict  is,  that  it  has  no  superior.  The 
late  Professor  Agassiz,  whose  scientific  attainments  command  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world,  after  spending  some  time  here,  paid  this  tribute  to 
the  location,  at  a  public  meeting: 

"There  is  one  advantage  that  I  have  failed  to  hear  the  distinguished 
speaker  who  has  preceded  me  allude  to.  I,  as  a  scientific  man,  may  lay 
more  stress  on  it  than  necessary,  but  I  hardly  think  it  possible.  It  is 
the  question  of  latitude  that  I  refer  to.  You  are  here  on  the  thirty- 
second  parallel  of  latitude,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  severe  Winters  of 
the  higher  latitudes.  This  is  your  capital,  and  it  is  worth  millions  to 
you." 

In  the  Overland  Monthly,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Cronell  thus  speaks  of  the  climate:  "  The  atmosphere  is  (\y}\  clear, 
and  invigorating.  ISfo  dense  logs,  as  at  San  Francisco,  obscure  the 
Italian  transparency.  Already  San  Diego  is  being  sought  solely  to  gain 
relief  from  present  ills,  and  secure  an  extra  lease  of  life.  Undoubt- 
edly it  will  become  historic  as  the  place  of  all  others  on  this  coast, 
which,  with  healing  in  its  wings,  bears  up  worn-out  human  nature, 
bringing  to  the  invalid's  cheek  a  flush  of  hope  as  it  greets  him  with  its 
bright,  sunny  smile." 

The  total  deaths  in  the  county  for  eleven  months  ending  December 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  was  only  forty -two,  being  an 
annual  rate  of  4.59  deaths  per  one  thousand  on  the  entire  population  of 
the  count}".  When  this  is  compared  with  New  York,  with  32.64  deaths 
per  one  thousand;  Boston,  30.53;  Philadelphia,  26.28;  St.  Louis,  23.02; 
Chicago,  27.60;  San  Francisco,  17.50,  as  reported  by  them  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  it  justifies  the  assertion  of  the  healthfulness 
of  this  climate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  facilities  for  travel  from  here  are  good.  There  are  two  lines  of 
steamers  between  here  and  San  Francisco,  with  a  steamer  by  each  line 
once  in  six  days.  By  the  Panama  line  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  there  is  also  a  steamer  each  way  every  fourteen  days.  Stages 
leave  dail}'  via  Los  Angeles,  making  time  to  San  Francisco  in  sixty 
hours.  For  Julian,  and  also  for  Arizona,  stages  leave  three  times  a  week. 
On  the  latter  line  time  has  been  reduced  to  five  days  to  Tucson  and 
eight  to  Mesilla.     Stages  for  San  Bernardino  once  a  week. 

The  mailb  are  carried  on  all  the  stage  lines.  In  no  one  thing,  perhaps, 
is  the  progress  of  the  place  more  apparent  than  in  the  Post  Office  statis- 
tics.    This  office  was  established  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  as 
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a  fifth  class  oflSce,  with  a  salary  of  twelve  dollars  per  rear.  It  has 
steadily  increased  until  now  it  is  second  class,  with  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  During  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  there  has  been  received  over  thirty-six  thousand  letters,  and  a 
larger  number  sent  out,  while  the  newspapers  received  are  about  one 
hundred  and  four  thousand.  The  mouej'  orders  issued  have  been  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

Besides  manufactures,  there  ax*e  numerous  industries  that  might  be 
profittibly  developed  here,  and  none  more  so  than  that  of  sericulture. 
Wherever  sericulture  has  been  tried  in  the  State,  the  most  satisfactory 
results  have  been  in  those  localities  where  the  soil  in  Avhich  the  mul- 
berry tree  is  cultivated  was  the  driest,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  urged 
that  this  may  prove  a  verj'  valuable  industry  in  this  section.  The  tree 
grows  well  with  little  care,  and  the  dry,  even  temperature  would  save 
the  silkworms  from  many  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject 
where  rainy  seasons  prevail,  or  where  the  soil  is  such  as  to  produce  an 
undue  proportion  of  sap  in  the  growing  tree,  which  is  almost  certain 
destruction  to  feeding  worms. 

The  most  extensive  practical  experiments  made  in  fruit  culture  in  the 
citj',  has  been  by  Colonel  George  Stone,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  city, 
where  he  has  ten  acres,  planted  four  years  ago,  and  where  the  past  sea- 
son he  has  had  a  large  variety  of  semi-tropical  fruits.  He  has  eight 
hundred  fruit  and  nut  trees,  and  six  hundred  ornamental  trees,  all 
thrit'ty,  and  those  in  bearing,  verj'  prolific.  He  has  a  few  bearing  gua- 
vas,  from  which  he  has  manufactured  the  best  of  jelly,  and  intends 
making  these  a  leading  growth,  believing  them  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  fruits.  He  has  also  in  bearing  lemons,  limes,  almonds, 
tigs,  Italian  and  Spanish  chestnuts,  and  a  large  variety'  of  fruits  of  the 
temperate  clime. 

Adjoining  the  city  on  the  south  is  the  jS^ational  Rancho,  having  a 
frontage  of  six  miles  on  the  ba}*,  largely  owned  by  Kimball  Brothers. 
The3'  have  also  laid  out  National  Citj',  and  made  considerable  improve- 
ments. The  rancho  includes  Sweetwater  and  Paradise  Valleys,  where 
extensive  experiments  have  been  made  in  fruit  culture,  both  in  the  val- 
ley and  on  the  mesa,  and  the  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 

The  settlement  of  this  city  has  been  largel}'  by  peo^ile  of  high  moral 
worth,  refinement,  and  intelligence,  and  no  place  stands  higher  morally 
than  this.  The  freedom  of  the  streets  from  broils  and  attendant  excit- 
ing scenes  incident  to  new  towns,  has  been  favorably  noted  and  com- 
mented on  by  those  visiting  here. 

On  the  whole  we  know  of  no  place  where  the  present  advantages  and 
the  future  prospects  ofier  better  inducements  for  investment,  permanent 
location,  or  for  those  seeking  a  mild,  healthful  climate. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY  OF  SONOMA  COUNTY. 


ITS  TOPOGRAPHY — VALLEYS — WATERCOURSES — MOUNTAINS — MINES — TIMBER 
— AGRICULTURE — RAILROADS — TOWNSHIP  SUBDIVISIONS — ITS  RESOURCES 
GENERALLY. 


BY   R,    A.    THOMPSON,   OF    SONOMA   COUNTY. 


A   BRIEF    HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 


The  first  settlement  made  inside  of  the  present  limits  of  Sonoma 
County  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve,  by  the  Eussians,  from 
Alaska.  They  occupied  the  Buy  of  Bodega  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, trapping  along  the  coast,  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  on  the 
interior  sti'eams.  At  the  same  time  they  raised  grain  in  the  Bodega 
country  to  suppl}'  their  colony  in  Sitka.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
one  they  abandoned  the  country. 

The  Mission  at  Sonoma  was  founded  August  twenty-fifth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  four,  there 
•were  one  thousand  three  hundred  Indians  at  the  Mission,  three  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle,  seven  hundred  horses,  and  four  thousand  head  of 
shee|).  About  this  time  the  decree  of  the  Mexican  Government  was 
passed  liberating  the  Indians,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Mission  soon  fol- 
lowed. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  six,  the  Californians  declared  their 
independence  of  Mexico.  Alvarado  Avas  elected  Governor,  and  General 
M.  G.  Vallejo  was  made  military  commandante,  with  headquarters  in 
Sonoma,  at  which  ])lace  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  Americans.  On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-six,  thirty-three  Americans  took  possession  of  the 
Town  of  Sonoma  and  the  person  of  General  Vallejo,  raised  the  bear 
flag,  which  w:is  soon  after  superseded  by  the  American  colors,  and  the 
Territory  of  California  became  a  part  of  the  great  republic. 

For  some  time  after  this  event  Sonoma  was  occupied  as  a  military 
post,  an  Alcalde  being  the  only  civil  officer.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
State  Constitution,  the  first  members  of  the  Assembly  and  Senate  were 
chosen  to  the  Legislature,  which  met  at  San  Jose  on  the  fifteenth  of 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine.  Sonoma  District  then 
embraced  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Sacramento  River  and  north  of 
the  Baj"  of  San  Francisco.  The  entire  vote  for  the  Senate  was  only  six 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  divided  as  follows:  M.  G.  Vallejo,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine;  J.  P.  Walker,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight;  S. 
Cooper,  forty-nine;  Jonas  Spect,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine;  scatter- 
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ing,  fifty-eight.  Hon.  John  S.  Bradford,  now  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly.  At  this  session,  Sonoma  County  was  organ- 
ized, and  included  the  whole  of  the  Count}'  of  Mendocino.  The  county 
seat  was  at  the  Town  of  Sonoma.  Following  were  the  names  of  the 
first  officers:  Robert  Hopkins,  District  Judge;  H.  A.  Green,  County 
Judge;  Israel  Brockman,  Sheriff;  E.  B.  Butler,  Clerk;  R.  A.  Maupin, 
District  Attorney. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  Mendocino  was  segregated  and 
the  present  boundaries  of  this  county  were  established.  It  is  fifty-five 
miles  long  bj^  an  average  width  of  twenty-five  miles,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres.  Its  western 
boundary  is  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  southern  boundary  is  partly  Marin 
County,  and  purtl}^  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Counties  of  Napa  and  Lake,  on  the  north  by  Mendocino. 

ITS   TOPOGRAPHY. 

Sonoma  County,  as  we  have  said  above,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  land  along  the  shore  is  not  rugged.  It  pro- 
duces natural  grasses,  and  may  be  cultivated  almost  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  hills  along  the  coast  are  open  and  rolling,  upon  which  the 
sea  fog  keeps  vegetation  green  the  year  round.  As  a  grazing  and  dairy 
country  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  of  unusual  depth. 
The  hills,  where  not  used  for  grazing,  are  cultivated  in  potatoes  or  oats, 
for  which  the  soil  seems  to  be  especially  adapted.  This  section  is 
known  as  the  Bodega  country,  named  from  Bodega  Bay,  a  shipping 
point  which  affords  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  considerable  size. 
The  principal  products  of  the  Bodega  country  are  potatoes,  oats,  butter, 
cheese,  poultry,  and  eggs.  As  in  all  other  countries  where  dairy  pro- 
ducts are  a  specialty,  the  people  are  prosperous,  and  have  coin  ahead. 

THE  LUMBER  DISTRICT. 

North  of  this  dairy  section,  which  embraces  about  one  half  of  the 
coast  line  of  the  county,  the  hills  are  heavily  timbered  with  redwood. 
This  magnificent  tree  grows  along  the  coast  as  far  inland  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sea  fog  extends,  upon  which  it  seems  partly  to  depend  for 
moisture  and  a  vigorous  growth.  There  is  no  finer  sight  than  a  fog 
creeping  through  a  forest  of  redwoods.  The  trees  grow  straight  for 
hundreds  of  feet,  and  then  branch  out  in  the  sunlight;  the  fog  seems 
to  entangle  itself  in  the  foliage,  and  the  spongy  leaflets  absorb 
the  grateful  moisture.  The  timber  belt  of  Bodega  extends  north  of 
Bodega  Bay  for  about  thirty-five  miles,  and  inland  for  about  fifteen 
miles.  It  embraces  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  square 
miles  of  timber  land,  which  will  cut,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  feet  of  clear  lumber  to  the  mile,  leaving  enough 
standing  for  fuel,  fencing,  railroad  ties,  etc.,  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come;  besides  hundreds  of  acres  of  oak  timber,  which  produces  tan 
bark,  and  the  raw  material  for  charcoal,  of  which  a  great  supply  is 
made  in  this  county  for  the  San  Francisco  market.  There  are  a  number 
of  mills  along  the  coast  which  manufacture  lumber  and  ship  direct  to 
the  San  Francisco  market  in  small  vessels,  which  are  loaded  at  the  mills 
without  danger,  except  during  heavy  storms. 
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RtSSiAN    RIVEft. 

The  principal  stream  in  the  county  is  Eussian  River — not  navigabl-e. 
It  enters  the  county  on  the  north,  flows  southeasterly  for  twenty  miles, 
and  then  turns  to  the  west,  enters  the  timber  belt,  and  forces  its  way 
through  the  coast  hills  to  the  ocean.  The  timber  along  the  Eussian 
Eiver  bottom  is  not  surpassed  on  this  coast.  Half  a  million  feet  of 
clear  lumber  has  been  cut  from  a  single  acre  in  this  section;  from  mills 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  coast  hills  our  local  suppl}^  of  lumber  is 
obtained,  while  that  upon  the  sea  face  of  the  hills  is  exported  to  the 
San  Francisco  market. 

THE    GREAT   VALLEYS. 

We  will  now  leave  the  coast  country.  The  chief  topographical 
features  of  Sonoma  County  are  a  number  of  magnificent  valleys,  which 
include  in  their  boundaries  every  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  product 
known  to  the  Pacific  Coast^  from  the  great  staples  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  the  semi-tropical  products  of  Florida.  These  principal  val- 
leys are  (in  order  southward  to  San  Pablo  Bay,  across  which  it  is  but 
thirty  miles  to  San  Francisco),  Russian  River,  Santa  Rosa, -Sonoma,  and 
Petaluma.  There  are  a  number  of  small  vallej's  which  are  feeders  to 
the  large  districts.  In  each  section  named  there  is  a  considerable  town, 
of  which  more  will  be  said. 

RUSSIAN  RIVER  VALLEY. 

Russian  River  Valley,  the  first  in  order,  includes  the  rich  bottom  lands 
along  which  the  river  flows,  between  the  Mayacamas  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  and  the  coast  hills,  which  we  have  described,  on  the 
west.  The  valley  is  but  a  few  miles  wide  where  the  river  enters  the 
county.  It  extends  with  the  river  for  twenty  miles  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  widening  gradually.  The  river  then  turns  west  to  the  sea, 
and  the  valley  opens  on  the  broad  and  fertile  plains  of  Santa  Rosa, 
■which  extend  southward  some  twenty  miles  further.  The  watershed 
from  these  plains  is  northward  to  Russian  River,  and  the  rise  is  so 
gradual  that  it  is  imperceptible  to  the  eye.  The  bottom  lands  of  Rus- 
sian River  are  as  fertile  as  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  The  soil  is  alluvial, 
of  great  depth,  almost  annually  fertilized  by  the  overflow  of  the  river. 
Corn,  wheat,  beans,  and  vegetables  grow  with  extraordinary  vigor.  The 
bottoms  are  esjjecially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hops,  though  they  are 
not  generally  grown.  The  lands  back  of  the  river  bottoms  produce 
grain,  grapes,  and  fruit.     The  higher  hills  are  used  as  pastures. 

Healdsburg  is  the  largest  town  in  the  valley.  It  is  situated  on  the 
line  of  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad;  has  many  advan- 
tages for  manufacturing,  and  commands  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
neighboring  mines  and  rich  farming  land  in  its  vicinity.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  one  thousand  four  hundred.  For  beauty  of  surroundings 
and  salubrity  of  climate,  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  needs  only  popu- 
lation and  capital. 

Dry  Creek  Valley,  west  of  Russian  River,  embraces  a  tract  of  very 
fertile  land.  It  is  one  of  the  feeders  of  Healdsburg.  East  of  the  town 
lies  Alexander  Valley,  which  also  contains  considerable  farming  popu- 
lation.    Cloverdale,  in  the  head  of  the  valley,  is  the  northern  terminus 
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of  the  railroad,  of  which  a  description  appears  elsewhere.  Midway 
between  Healdsburg  aud  Cloverdule,  on  the  line  of  the  road,  is  the 
Town  of  Gej'serville. 

SANTA   ROSA   VALLEY. 

From  Eussian  Eiver,  southward,  the  plains  of  Santa  Eosa  rise  grad- 
ually for  sixteen  miles.  There  is  just  8lo])e  enough  to  turn  the  water 
back  to  the  river.  The  plains  are  about  twelve  miles  square,  in  the 
center  of  the  county.  Two  large  streams  flow  from  the  mountains  on 
the  east  across  the  plains  into  a  series  of  lakes  on  the  west,  which  are 
drained  into  Eussian  Eiver.  Clusters  of  oaks  grow  on  the  plain,  not 
close  enough  to  impede  cultivation,  giving  a  pleasing  eftect  to  the  land- 
scape. Besides  the  staple  products,  all  seed  and  stone  fruits,  such  as 
apples,  pears,  plums,  prunes,  cherries,  and  peaches,  grow  in  the  great- 
est perfection.  On  the  thin  lands,  and  on  the  foothills,  the  grape  finds 
a  natural  home,  producing  this  season  as  much  as  ten  tons  to  the  acre 
in  some  instances.  The  average  yield  is  about  four  tons  to  the  acre, 
worth  at  the  wine  factories  twent}^  dollars  per  ton.  On  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  valle}',  near  the  foothills,  the  Town  of  Santa  Eosa  is  beau- 
tifully situated.  It  is  built  along  the  banks  of  the  creek  of  the  same 
name,  around  a  public  square,  in  the  center  of  which  there  is  a  grove  of 
native  oaks.  A  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  now  a  resident  of  the 
place,  said  elegantly*  of  this  square:  "  That  it  was  like  the  title  page  to  a 
good  book — an  index  of  the  surrounding  country."  Bennett  Valley,  the 
Guilucos,  and  the  Eincon,  are  vallej^s  near  the  Town  of  Santa  Eosa,  each 
peopled  by  a  thriving  and  industrious  farming  population.  The  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  beautified  by  the  tall  peaks  of  the  Mayacamas 
range  on  the  east,  the  boldest  of  which  are  St.  Helena  and  the  Guilucos 
Mountains,  by  the  Sonoma  Mountain  on  the  southeast,  and  by  the 
immediate  Coast  Eange  on  the  west,  fringed  with  its  growth  of  red- 
woods, through  which  the  sea  breeze  sifts  and  comes  hitherward  shorn 
of  its  harshness. 

PET  ALU  MA  VALLEY 

Lies  south  of  Santa  Eosa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible watershed.  An  arm  of  the  bay  divides  this  valley.  At  the 
head  of  navigation  on  this  estuaiy  the  Town  of  Petaluma  is  situated. 
The  valley,  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  seven 
to  eight  miles.  All  the  cereals  are  produced  and  fruits  grow  in  great 
abundance.  Prior  to  the  building  of  the  railroad  the  products  of  the 
county  were  hauled  to  Petaluma  and  shipped  from  there  b}^  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  to  San  Francisco.  There  are  many  finely  improved 
farms  and  good  farmers  in  the  Valley  of  Petaluma,  and  its  accessibility 
to  San  Francisco  by  water,  the  distance  being  not  over  fifty  miles, 
insures  cheap  freights  for  its  produce.  The  town  is  a  center  of  consid- 
erable manufacturing  enterprise.  As  fine  wagons  are  made  here  as  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  It  has  tanneries,  a  foundry,  and  other 
factories.  The  people  are  enterprising  and  have  at  command  capital 
which  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  spend  in  the  improvement  of  roads, 
and  for  such  other  purposes  as  will  advance  the  interests  of  the  place. 
Petaluma  is  the  exporting  point  for  much  of  the  Bodega  produce,  and 
of  a  number  of  surrounding  valleys. 

50_(agrl-) 
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THE   RAILROAD   SYSTEM. 

We  have  now  given  an  imperfect  description  of  the  three  great  central 
valley's  of  Sonoma  County,  extending  from  tide  water  to  the  northern 
county  line,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  unajiparent  rise,  forming 
in  fact  a  great  valley  fifty-five  miles  long,  through  the  center  of  Sonoma 
County.  Eight  miles  below  Petaluma,  on  the  creek,  is  situated  the  Town 
of  Donahue.  At  this  point  there  is  sufficient  water  to  admit  the  largest 
river  steamers  which  ply  upon  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  Town  of 
Donahue  is  the  initial  point  of  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific 
Eailroad.  The  steamer  for  Sonoma  County  leaves  the  wharf  at  San 
Franoisco  at  two  o'clock  p,  M.  every  day,  reaching  Donahue  at  four 
o'clock  and  forty-five  minutes;  distance  about  thirty-four  miles.  The 
passengers  and  freight  are  transferred  to  the  cars,  which  arrive  in  Peta- 
luma at  five  o'clock  and  ten  minutes;  Santa  liosa,  five  o'clock  and 
fifty-three  minutes;  Healdsburg,  six  o'clock  and  thirty-seven  minutes; 
Cloverdale,  the  northern  terminus,  seven  o'clock  and  twenty-five  min- 
utes. The  time  from  San  Francisco  to  the  northern  county  line,  passing 
through  each  of  the  great  valleys  we  have  described,  is  about  five 
hours.  Returning,  the  cars  leave  Cloverdale  in  the  morning  and  the 
steamer  arrives  in  San  Francisco  at  twelve  m.  A  new  and  elegant 
steamer  is  now  building  in  San  Francisco  for  this  route,  which  will 
materiall}^  shorten  the  trip  across  the  hay.  Eventually,  by  a  further 
extension  of  the  railroad,  the  time  will  be  shortened  for  the  entire 
route  to  about  three  and  a  half  hours.  From  the  above  our  proximity 
to  the  great  metropolis  may  be  seen,  and  also  our  facilities  for  trans- 
porting freight  and  passengers,  which  will  soon  be  still  further  im- 
proved. 

SONOMA   VALLEY. 

We  have  given  a  descriptive  account  of  three  of  the  four  great  valleys 
of  Sonoma  County,  and  of  the  railway  which  binds  them  together  as  one, 
with  a  terminal  point  at  tide  water  and  another  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  county.  We  now  come  to  Sonoma  Valley,  from  which 
the  county  takes  its  name.  It  has  marked  peculiarities,  differing  from 
the  rest  of  the  county  and  State,  in  climate  and  scenery,  in  soil  and  pro- 
ductions. Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  description  will  under- 
stand when  we  say  that  Sonoma  Valley  is  separated  from  Petaluma 
Valley  and  the  plains  of  Santa  Rosa  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  hills 
■which  rise  from  the  marsh,  on  the  bay  shore,  reaching,  in  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  an  altitude  of  twenty-three  hundred  and  six  feet.  From 
the  highest  point  the  mountain  slopes  to  the  northward;  one  spur  ter- 
minates in  the  plain  near  Santa  Rosa,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  bay; 
another  bears  to  the  eastward  and  unites  by  a  series  of  low  hills  with 
the  Napa  mountains,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Sonoma  Valley  j 
its  western  wall  is  the  main  mountain,  its  eastern  the  Napa  Mountains. 
On  the  south  it  has  a  frontage  of  about  eight  miles  on  San  Pablo  Bay. 
A  navigable  estuary  flows  from  the  bay  some  miles  inland.  P^rom  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  valley  it  is  thoroughly  sheltered.  The 
immediate  sea  breeze  is  turned  by  the  high  mountains  on  the  Avest,  and 
the  breeze  from  the  bay  passes  south  of  the  Sonoma  tide  lands.  The 
climate  is  semi-tropical.  The  soil  and  scenery,  volcanic  in  nature  and 
appearance,  is  said  to  resemble  the  great    wine-producing  sections  of 
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France  and  Germany.  In  the  valley  wine  is  almost  exclusively  grown; 
year  by  year  it  improves  in  color,  in  flavor,  and  in  popularity.  The  day, 
if  not  already  at  hand,  is  not  tar  distant,  wheu  the  dry  wine  of  Sonoma 
may  challenge  comparison  with  the  Johauisberg,  Hoohheimer,  and  other 
world  famed  brands  of  the  Ehenish  provinces.  The  valley  and  the 
sloping  hills  on  either  side  in  a  few  years  more  will  be  as  one  great 
vineyard.  In  Autumn,  during  the  vintage,  the  scenery  in  Sonoma  can- 
not be  surpassed.  The  leaves  on  some  varieties  of  vines  turn  golden 
yellow,  on  others  a  brilliant  scarlet.  This  contrast  with  the  blue  and 
purple  pofuliar  to  all  Calit'ornia  mountains  is  simply  gorgeous  (we  don't 
like  the  word  but  there  is  no  other  just  suitable).  In  Sonoma  Yalley 
there  are  orange  trees  sixteen  years  old  and  twenty-four  feet  high,  liter- 
ally loaded  at  this  time  (December)  with  ripening  fruit.  Statistics  of 
production  appear  elsewhere. 

SONOMA    MOU.NTAIX. 

As  the  traveler  passes  through  the  valley  on  either  side  of  Sonoma 
mountain  it  presents  a  sharply  defined  outline  along  its  summit.  This 
is  an  optical  delusion.  "Distance,"  the  poet  says,  '-lends  enchantment 
to  the  view."  In  this  instance  the  poetic  simile  does  not  hold  true,  for 
the  nearer  you  approach  the  summit  the  greater  is  the  charm.  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  elevated  plateau  or  mesa,  as  if  the  plain  had  been  pushed  up  so 
geuerall}-  that  the  strata  was  undisturbed  and  the  surface  of  the  soil 
unbroken.  The  growth  is  identical  Avith  that  in  the  valley,  the  spice- 
wood,  the  oak,  and  the  madroua.  The  grasses  are  the  same,  tiie  wild 
oat,  nlfileria,  and  the  clovers.  Its  highest  point  is  a  wheat  field  upon 
which  the  grain  is  now  green.  There  are  brooks  and  springs  on  all 
sides,  and  lakes  of  considerable  size,  on  this  elevated  table,  which  is,  at 
its  greatest  height,  over  two  thousand  feet  above  the  vallej-s  on  either 
side.  The  whole  length  of  the  mountain  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
its  spring  on  the  ba}'  shore  to  its  termination  near  Santa  Eosa.  Its 
average  width  is  about  eight  miles  from  the  valley  on  one  side  to  the 
foothill  on  the  other.  Much  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  and  there 
is  not  an  acre  too  steep  for  grazing  either  sheep  or  catile.  There  is 
one  other  peculiarity  of  this  mountain  worthy  of  notice;  no  streams  of 
any  size  flow  from  it  on  either  side.  Except  in  freshets  but  little  water 
from  this  great  area  of  upland  finds  its  way  to  the  plain.  It  absorbs 
the  greater  part  of  the  water  which  tails  upon  it.  Just  opposite,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Guilucos  mountain,  not  much  higher,  tiireo  large 
streams  arise,  two  of  which  flow  across  the  Santa  Eosa  plains  to  tho 
Lagoon,  a  tributary  of  Eussian  Eiver,  and  another  southward  to  San 
Pablo  Bay  through  Sonoma  Yalley.  Each  of  these  streams  might  for 
half  the  year  be  classed  as  rivers,  while  from  the  opposite  mountains 
there  is  no  flow  of  water  of  suflSeient  volume  to  be  classed  otherwise 
than  as  a  brook.  The  lace  of  the  Sonoma  Mountain  overlooking  Sonoma 
Valley,  from  foothill  to  summit,  is  grape  land  of  the  choicest  kind;  the 
opposite  side,  facing  the  plains  of  Santa  Eosa  and  Petaluma,  is  too  much 
exj)osed  for  grapes,  but  is  equal  to  any  for  dairying  and  grazing  land 
and  for  seed  and  stone  fruits. 

TOM'NSniP     SUBDIVISIONS. 

We  have  given  above  the  geographical  subdivisions  of  Sonoma  County. 
The  county  is  divided  into  townships  for  official  purposes.     Sonoma 
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Township  includes  the  valley  of  the  same  name  and  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Sonoma  Mountain.  Total  assessed  value  of  property,  one  million 
eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-one  dol- 
lars. 

VALLEJO    TOWNSHIP, 

Adjoining  on  the  west,  includes  the  west  face  of  the  mountain  to  the 
bay  shore,  and  all  the  land  lying  east  of  Petaluma  Creek.  Yallejo 
Township  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  b}^  an  average  width  of  about  six 
miles — almost  every  acre  can  be  cultivated.  It  has  many  dairy  farms. 
Fruit  and  grain  are  grown  in  considerable  quantity.  Beef  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep,  are  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  the  farmers  of  Vallejo 
Township.  J.  E.  Eose  and  Seneca  Daniels,  the  oldest  breeders  of 
thoroughbred  Devon  cattle,  have  their  farms  in  this  section.  Donahue, 
the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  is  in  this  township.  The  market  town  is 
Petaluma,  which  lies  just  across  Petaluma  Creek.  A  portion  of  the 
town.  Bast  Petaluma,  is,  in  fact,  in  Vallejo  Township.  A  substantial 
drawbridge  unites  the  two.  Total  assessed  value  of  property,  six  hun- 
dred and  tifty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars. 

PETALUMA    TOWNSHIP 

Lies  west  of  Vallejo,  incUvling  all  the  territory  west  to  the  Marin 
County  line.  This  township  is  a  butter,  cheese,  potato,  and  s'.ock  pro- 
ducing section.  In  Two-Eock  Valley  one  hundred  thousand  sacks  of 
potatoes  are  grown.  There  are  large  herds  of  sheep  and  numbers  of 
hogs  are  r:iised.  The  dairy  product  is  also  an  item  of  great  importance. 
Petaluma,  the  principal  town,  is  a  growing  place.  It  was,  formerly,  the 
shijDping  ]")oiut  for  all  the  produce  of  the  county.  It  has  extensive 
manufacturing  interests,  among  which  is  the  Central  flouring  mill,  with 
a  capacity  for  making  sixty-five  barrels  of  flour  a  day;  it  has  two  run 
of  three-foot  stone.  The  Oriental  mill  manufactures  about  four  thou- 
sand barrels  a  year.  Wagon  and  carriage  manufacturing  is  carried  on 
extensively.  The  largest  factories  are  those  of  Zartman  &  Co.,  J.  Lor- 
renger,  Harter  &  Co.,  and  Spottswood  Bros.  There  are  two  tanneries; 
the  largest  owned  by  S.  Slaver,  tans  two  thousand  five  hundred  hides 
a  year.  The  soda  factory  of  B.  F.  Connolly  supplies  nearly  all  the 
soda,  sarsaparilla,  and  bottled  ale  and  porter,  used  in  the  county. 
There  are  many  other  enterjjrises  worthy  of  mention  which  the  scope 
of  this  paper  will  not  admit.  The  total  assessed  value  of  property,  two 
millions  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  and  sixty-two  dollars. 

DOWNS   OP   SONOMA. 

The  countr}^  north  of  Petaluma  Township,  along  the  coast,  includes 
the  Townships  of  Analy,  Bodega,  part  of  Eussian  Eiver,  and  part  of 
Eedwood.  This  section  embraces  a  territoiy  for  which  the  name  of  the 
"Downs  of  Sonoma"  would  not  be  inapi^ropriate.  The  hills  are  barren 
of  trees,  and  are  rounded,  as  if  formed  ages  ago  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  before  the  hard  crust  formed  over  the  drifting  sea  sands.  The 
soil  is  a  deep,  rich  sandy  loam,  carpeted  with  a  heavy  sward  of  grass, 
w^hich  keeps  green  almost  all  the  j'car.  Potatoes,  butter,  and  cheese  arc 
the  principal  products.  In  the  Valley  of  the  Estero  Americano,  an  avm 
of  the  sea,  reaching  about  seven  miles  inland,  one  hundred  thousand 
sacks  of  potatoes  are  raised  annually;  near  Bodega,  twenty  thousand 
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sacks,  and  in  Blueher  Valley  twelve  thousand  sacks.  In  tliis  district 
there  are  at  least  eight  thousand  head  of  milch  cows,  which  average 
three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  butter  a  day  for  seven  months  of  the  j'ear. 
A  little  figuring  will  show  the  great  income  from  this  source.  Besides 
this  a  large  number  of  hogs  are  raised  on  the  refuse  froni  milk.  Beef 
cattle  are  shipped,  also  hay,  oats,  and  barlej'.  Of  the  timber  resources 
an  account  appears  elsewhere.  The  towns  are  Bloomfield,  on  the  Estero 
Americano;  Valley  Ford,  on  the  same  stream,  nearer  the  sea;  and  Free- 
stone, further  north,  are  local  trading  towns  for  the  convenience  of 
neighborhood  trade.  Bodega  Corners,  about  the  center  of  this  district, 
is  a  place  of  a  large  trade.  It  has  an  excellent  school  house,  handsome 
churches,  stores,  hotels,  and  the  usual  accompaniment  of  shops,  stables, 
etc.  Forrestville  is  a  small  town  on  the  route  to  the  timber  region, 
which  owes  its  importance  to  the  chair  manufactory  of  S.  S.  Nowlin. 
The  lumber  used  is  all  from  the  surrounding  timber  district  which  lies 
just  north  of  the  "Downs."  The  chairs  made  here  are  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  State;  it  is  a  standing  advertisement  of  the  benefits  of  man- 
ufacturing. Guerneville  is  situated  in  a  timber  district,  of  which  an 
account  appears  elsewhere.  Sebastopol  lies  on  the  edge  of  Santa  Jtosa 
Plain,  seven  miles  from  the  towrn,  and  is  a  small  but  thriving  village. 
The  country  described  lies  between  the  Santa  Eosa  Plain  and  the  ocean. 
Its  furthest  point  is  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  county  seat. 
Great  space  might  be  profitably  given  to  this  rich  section  of  the  county. 
The  total  assessment  of  Analy  Township,  four  hundred  and  sixtj'-five 
thousand  and  twelve  dollars;  of  Bodega  Township,  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twentj'-two  dollars;  of  Eed- 
wood,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five 
dollars;  of  Ocean  Township,  one  hundred  and  twentj'-three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twentj'-six  dollars.  Salt  Point  Township  lies  north  of 
the  Bodega  country,  along  the  coast.  It  has  some  fine  farms,  but  its 
principal  resources  are  lumber,  and  the  section  will  be  described  under 
another  head.  Fort  Eoss,  now  owned  by  G.  W.  Call,  the  spot  settled  by 
Europeans  north  of  the  hny,  is  in  this  township. 

NORTHERN    TOWNSHIPS. 

Going  in  an  easterly  direction  we  reach  the  Townships  of  Mendocino 
and  Washington,  which  include  the  whole  of  the  Eussian  Eiver  Valley. 
This  country  as  a  farming  section  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  prin- 
cipal towns,  Healdsburg,  Geyserville,  and  Cloverdale,  have  been 
mentioned.  The  mineral  section  lies  east  of  these  two  townships,  in  the 
main  range  of  mountains  which  run  through  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  county. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  Washington  Township  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars;  of 
Mendocino  Townshij),  one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand and  ninety-one  dollars.  Eussian  Eiver  Township  lies  south  of 
Mendocino;  it  includes  a  large  area  of  farming,  fruit,  grape,  and  mineral 
land.  Windsor,  the  principal  town,  is  on  the  line  of  the  railroad.  A 
great  shipping  business  of  cord-wood,  charcoal,  grain,  and  fruit  is  done 
at  this  point.  Assessed  value  of  all  property  in  Eussian  Eiver  Town- 
ship, one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six 
dollars. 
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SANTA   ROSA   TOWNSHIP. 

We  now  come  to  Santa  Rosa  Township,  which  has  an  assessed  valu- 
ation of  property  amountinij  to  nearly  four  million  dollars,  the  largest 
in  any  of  the  thirteen  townships  in  the  county.  It  embraces  a  territory 
extending  from  east  to  west  across  the  county  for  eighteen  miles,  with 
an  average  width  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles.  It  is  in  the  very  center  of 
Sonoma  County.  The  railroad  crosses  it  from  north  to  south.  The 
Town  of  Santa  Rosa,  the  county  seat,  is  in  the  center  of  the  township, 
on  the  line  of  the  railroad.  An  hour's  travel  by  rail  brings  passengers 
from  either  extreme  end  of  the  county  to  the  capital  town.  Passenger 
trains  for  San  Francisco  arrive  at  Santa  Rosa  about  eight  A.  M.,  from 
Cloverdale;  returning,  pass  Santa  Rosa  at  six  thirty  P.  M.  Fi-eight 
trains,  with  accommodations  for  passengers,  pass  Santa  Rosa,  for  Clover- 
dale,  at  about  nine  A.  M.;  returning,  pass  Santa  Rosa  at  three  p.  M.  The 
east  line  of  the  township  is  the  divide  between  Napa  and  Sonoma  Counties. 
These  hills  are  well  suited  for  grazing  and  the  south  hillsides  for  grape 
culture.  Two  thirds  of  the  township  lies  in  what  is  known  as  the  plains 
of  Santa  Rosa — mostlj"  bottom  lands,  which  produce  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  aci-e — Ij'ing  along  Mark  West  and  Santa  Rosa  Creeks, 
which  flow  from  the  hills  west  across  the  plain,  parallel  with  each  other 
and  about  four  miles  apart,  to  the  Lagoon.  For  ages  these  streams  had 
no  well-defined  channel,  and  yeixr  after  year  the  Winter  freshets  brought 
down  and  distributed  over  the  plain  a  rich  tribute  of  alluvial  and  vege- 
table mold  from  the  mountains.  In  some  places  the  land  is  stratified 
by  these  yearly  deposits.  The  periodical  overflow  is  marked  as  plainly 
in  the  soil  as  the  annual  rings  of  the  oaks  which  grow  upon  the  surface. 
The  soil  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deep.  It  rests  upon  a  bed  of  gravel 
in  which  water  is  alwaj^s  found.  The  gravel  lies  on  a  concrete;  on  this 
concrete  and  through  the  gravel  overlying  it  there  seems  to  be  a  flow  of 
underground  water.  Fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  and  roses  will  send  their 
roots  down  to  this  water.  Even  alfalfa  has  been  dug  where  its  long 
tough  root  had  gone  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  to  the  gravel  strata. 
Wherever  the  roots  of  trees  or  shrubs  reach  the  water  the  growth  is 
prodigious. 

Since  the  occupation  of  the  plain  the  water  from  the  streams  has  been 
turned  in  one  direction  until  it  has  cut  a  deep  channel,  which  now  acts 
as  a  surface  drain.  There  is  no  overflow  except  in  seasons  of  extraor- 
dinary rains. 

Inunediately  west  of  Santa  Rosa  Township  lie  the  "Sonoma  Downs," 
commencing  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  seven  miles  west  of  the  town, 
extending  to  the  ocean.  Northwest  about  sixteen  miles  lies  the  great 
timber  belt.  North,  in  eas}'  ranch,  are  Russian  River,  Mendocino,  and 
Washington  Townships.  Northeast  twenty-seven  miles  lies  the  great 
quicksilver  belt.  Southeast  lies  Sonoma  Valley,  and  south  about  sixteen 
miles  Petaluma  and  Vallejo  Townships.  The  Sonoma  Mountain 
branches  about  seven  miles  below  Santa  Rosa,  and  forms  three  valleys, 
each  of  which  are  in  Santa  Rosa  Township,  lying  east  and  southeast, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Town  of  Santa  Rosa.  In  Bennett  Valley 
there  are  fifty-five  farms  of  about  three  hundred  acres  each.  The  Gui- 
lucos  Valley  is  about  seven  miles  long  by  an  average  width  of  about 
three  miles.  It  has  the  finest  of  fruit,  grape,  and  farm  land.  The 
scenery  around  the  residence  of  William  Hood,  owner  of  the  Guilucos 
Rancho,  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  State.     The  road  from  Santa 
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Eosa  to  Sonoma  Yalley  passes  through  the  Guilueos,  over  rolling  hills 
of  easy  grade  for  a  wagoii  road  or  railroad.  The  Eincon  Valley 
embraces  about  four  thousand  acres  of  very  five  grajje  and  fruit  land. 
There  are  twenty-five  farms  in  the  valley.  It  is  not  more  than  two 
miles  from  the  town.  There  are  two  other  small  vallej^s  in  the  hills  to 
the  east,  Eural  and  Alpine,  each  of  which  contains  good  farming  and 
grazing  land.  In  the  same  district  in  this  township  lies  the  wonderful 
curiosity,  the  petrified  forest,  which  was  visited  this  season  by  more 
than  three  thousand  tourists. 

Eemembering  the  broad  plains  on  the  west,  and  its  relative  position 
with  the  rest  of  this  great  and  wealthy  county,  some  idea  may  be  had 
of  the  future  importance  of  the  Town  and  Township  of  Santa  Eosa. 
Its  chief  products  are  wheat,  corn,  wine,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
wool.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  this  township  suited  to  grape 
culture,  and  the  land  may  be  bought  for  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per 
acre.  The  shipments  of  produce  from  Santa  Eosa  are  the  largest  on 
the  line  of  the  railroad. 

the   mines   of    SONOMA   COUNTY. 

As  early  as  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftj'-two,  there  were  reported  dis- 
coveries of  gold  on  Eussian  Eiver,  in  this  count}'.  About  that  time  one 
of  the  Kelseys,  pioneers  in  this  section,  led  a  party  to  tl)e  head  of  the 
stream,  in  the  Eel  Eiver  mountains.  The}'  met  with  no  great  success 
and  returned.  The  reports  of  gold  discoveries  were  again  revived  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  but  soon  died  out. 

After  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  the  Geyser  Springs,  the  abun- 
dant indications  of  cinnabar  in  the  vicinity  attracted  attention.  The 
price  of  quicksilver  at  the  time  was  low — fifty  cents  a  pound;  the  cost 
of  reduction  was  great,  and  the  Almaden  mine  was  producing  a  supply 
adequate  to  the  demand.  For  these  reasons  no  especial  attention  was 
paid  to  the  indications  of  mercury  everywhere  visible  on  the  surface 
near  the  Gej'sers. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  Colonel  A.  C.  Godwin,  then  the 
owner  of  the  springs,  organized  a  mining  district,  located  a  number  of 
claims  himself,  and  a  number  of  others  were  also  taken  up.  These 
claims  were  afterwards  consolidated  into  one  or  two  companies,  and  some 
work  was  done  upon  them.  The  low  price  of  quicksilver,  the  scarcity  of 
labor  and  lack  of  skill  in  manipulating  the  ore,  led  to  loss,  and-finally 
put  a  stop  to  all  work  on  the  mines.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixLy-one, 
Colonel  Godwin,  who  had  given  the  enterprise  most  of  its  life,  sold  his 
interest  in  the  springs  and  mines,  returned  to  the  East,  and  was  killed  in 
the  Avar  between  the  States.  The  stock  of  the  consolidated  companies 
went  to  zero,  and  the  mines  were  sold  at  Sheriff's  sale  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  creditors.  Professor  Whitney,  with  a  corps  of  scientists, 
came  along  soon  atterward,  and  with  his  "  no  view  theory  "  in  the  Coast 
Eange,  extinguished  the  last  sjiark  of  life  in  mining  enterprises  in 
Sonoma  for  the  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  developments  in  the  silver  regions  of  Nevada,  in  the 
quartz  and  gravel  mines  of  California,  caused  an  inci'eased  demand  for 
quicksilver.  The  diminished  supplj'  afforded  by  the  Almaden  Company, 
which  had  passed  its  maximum  production,  gave  a  further  stimulus  to 
the  price,  and  attention  was  again  called  to  the  indications  in  this  sec- 
tion, which  had  not  been  worked  successfully  at  the  old  prices. 

The  mountain  range  in  which  most  of  the  mines  of  Sonoma  County 
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are  located  is  known  as  the  Mount  Diablo  Range.  Just  west  of  the  peak 
from  which  the  range  takes  its  name,  lie  the  Straits  of  Carquinez, 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  force 
their  way  and  enter  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo.  West  of  the  Straits  the 
mountains  trend  to  the  norihwest,  gradually  increasing  in  altitude. 
They  form  the  watershed  between  the  Sacramento  and  the  vallej'S 
west  of  it  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Napa  Valley  lies  between  the  main 
range  and  a  spur  from  it  terminating  on  San  Pablo  Ba3^  The  great 
vallej's  of  Sonoma  County  are  formed  by  another  spur  from  the  same 
range,  terminating  on  San  Pablo  Bay  at  a  point  further  west.  This  last 
spur  forks  and  forms  two  valleys,  Sonoma  and  Petaluma,  both  with  a 
delta  and  frontage  on  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo.  All  these  spurs  unite 
with  the  main  range,  which  then  passes  through  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  this  county.  At  or  near  this  point  of  intersection  a  rich  body  of 
quicksilver  is  now  being  developed,  a  deposit  which  bids  fair  to  equal  if 
not  surpass  the  greatest  in  either  the  old  or  new  world. 

A  number  of  mines  had  been  opened  and  successfully  worked  in  the 
main  range  southeast  of  where  it  enters  Sonoma  County.  Prospectors 
traced  the  croppings  of  the  ledges  along  the  range  into  this  county. 
Granville  and  Green  Thompson  located  a  claim  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  They  discovered  large  deposits  of  float  ore  and  took  up  a 
claim  called  the  Sonoma.  This  claim  was  sold  to  a  San  Francisco  firm 
who  immediately  built  a  furnace  and,  by  November  of  the  same  year, 
were  reducing  metal.  The  mine  has  been  worked  steadily,  yielding  a 
regular  niontiily  supply  of  quicksilver.  An  excitement  followed;  a 
great  number  of  claims  were  located  and  rich  ditjcoveries  were  made. 
A  mining  town  sprang  up,  and  Sonoma  County,  which  had  long  ranked 
as  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  counties  in  tlie  State,  was  discovered 
to  have  a  mining  interest  second  only  to  her  great  wealth  in  wine,  wool, 
fruit,  dairy  products,  and  wheat. 

This  mineral  district  is  located  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
county,  in  the  hills  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  upper  Russian  Eiver 
Valley.  They  are  about  fifteen  miles  from  Healdsburg  and  twenty- 
seven  from  Santa  Rosa.  The  mountain  district  in  which  they  are 
located  is  about  twenty  miles  long  by  an  average  Avidth  of  about  ten 
miles,  including  the  main  range  antl  the  spurs  from  it.  Two  bold 
streams  rise  in  the  main  range.  They  flow  in  a  northwest  direction, 
with  the  trend  of  the  mountains,  on  either  side  of  an  immense  spur 
from  the  main  range,  unite  and  empty  into  Russian  River,  near  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  the  countj^.  The  highest  point  in  this  spur  is 
Geyser  Mountain,  a  rounded  and  beautiful  peak,  visible  from  all  parts  of 
the  great  valleys  of  Sonoma.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  famous  Geyser 
Springs,  which  send  up  their  wonderful  columns  of  steam  from  a  deep 
gorge,  of  which  this  spur  is  the  western  wall.  In  this  range  are  located 
some  very  valuable  mines.  Among  the  most  prominent  are  the  Socrates, 
the  Flagstaff,  the  Sonoma,  the  Anna  Belcher,  the  Rattlesnake,  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Oakland,  and  the  Geyser.  We  mention  these  as  they  are  pro- 
ductive— all  having  furnaces  now  running,  or  about  to  commence — and 
with  no  desire  to^  draw  invidious  comparisons  or  to  disparage  other 
claims.  There  is  one  peculiarity  worthy  of  mention:  those  mines  near- 
est the  Gej'ser  steam  springs  produce  free  mercury,  the  Socrates,  the 
Flagstaff,  and  the  Rattlesnake;  while  those  further  distant  produce  cin- 
nabar, which  is  a  combination  of  mercury  and  sulphur.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  mines  will  yield  during  the  coming  Summer  from  one 
thousand  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  flasks  of  metal  a  month,  worth 
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one  hundred  dollars  a  flask.  To  W.  A.  Stuart,  an  enterprising  merchant 
of  San  Francisco,  the  development  of  the  mines  in  this  section  of  the 
county  is  mainly  due.  He  has  sound  judgment,  untiring  energy,  and, 
above  all,  had  confidence  in  the  wealth  of  the  district,  risking  time, 
money,  and  labor  when  others  were  indifferent  or  skeptical.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  a  thousand  people  in  the  district.  A  network  of 
good  roads  run  throughout,  and  the  busy  din  of  industry  and  life  is 
heard  where  two  years  ago  the  only  trail  was  that  of  the  grizzly,  and 
the  only  sound  the  report  of  the  woodman's  rifle. 

Further  north  there  are  other  mines;  one,  the  Cloverdale,  is  erecting 
a  furnace,  with  a  hillside  for  a  mine,  through  which  mercury  seems  to 
be  evenly  and  thoroughly  difi'used.  The  hill  has  the  appearance  of  an 
extinct  geyser.  A  few  miles  lower,  on  Big  Sulphur  Creek,  the  LiveiN 
more  mine  is  erecting  a  furnace. 

THE   GUERNEVILLE   MINING   DISTRICT. 

"We  have  mentioned  that  Eussian  River  broke  the  immediate  Coast 
Eange,  emptying  into  the  sea.  In  this  section  there  are  a  number  of 
valuable  mines.  The  Mount  Jackson  and  the  Great  Eastern  are  both 
building  furnaces.  The  indications  of  a  large  and  lasting  dej^osit  are 
very  favorable.  Many  believe  that  they  will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the 
mines  in  the  Pine  Flat  District.  They  were  only  discovered  during  the 
past  Spring.  As  far  as  work  has  been  done  the  indications  are  favor.! 
able,  both  mines  having  rich  ore  on  the  dump  waiting  for  the  comple- 
tion  of  reduction  works.  In  the  same  section  a  rich  copper  min-^j  the 
Olive,  is  now  being  worked. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cloverdale  a  chrome  iron  mine  is  worked,  and  regu- 
lar shipments  of  ore  are  made.  Of  this  valuable  meta)  there  is  an  inex- 
haustible supply  in  Sonoma  County.  Quicksilver  mines  are  also  beinf 
worked  in  the  same  vicinity.  Our  mineral  wealth  is  in  the  infancy  of 
its  development.  The  day  may  not  be  distant  when  Sonoma  will  rank 
as  a  mining  county  as  high  as  she  now  does  for  her  varied  agricultural 
resources. 


EEDWOODS  OF  SONOMA  COUNTY. 

THEIR    GEOGRAPHICAL    POSITION — ESTIMATED     SUPPLY — CAPACITY    OP   MILLS. 

The  redwood  is  second  only  to  the  giant  pines  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
As  a  wood  of  commerce  it  has  no  equal  on  the  coast.  The  largest  trees 
are  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  growing  to  a  great  height  with  scarcely 
a  perceptable  diminution  in  size,  often  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  with- 
out  branches,  attaining  a  total  height  of  from  three  hundred  and  fifty 
to  four  hundred  feet.  They  stand  in  a  forest  like  wooden  columns,  8o> 
densely  shaded  that  no  shrubbery,  or  small  trees,  grow  between.  In 
this  gloom  of  shade  and  stillness  one  may  realize  something  of  the  feel- 
ing which  led  the  Druids  of  old  to  consecrate  their  groves.  The  great 
redwood  timber  belt  of  this  State  extends  from  Humboldt  County 
through  Mendocino  into  Sonoma,  where  it  terminates  on  the  edge  of  the 
open  lands  which  we  have  described  aa  the  Sonoma  Downs.  Crossing 
this  gap  we  come  to  a  detached  forest  in  Marin  County.     There  was 
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another,  long  since  cut  out,  in  the  hills  back  of  Oakland.  South  of  San 
Francisco,  in  Santa  Cruz  County,  there  is  a  forest  of  considerable 
extent;  south  of  that  the  redwood  does  not  flourish.  To  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  lumber  resources  north  of  us  we  quote  from  an 
intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Humboldt  Times: 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Eel  Eiver  has  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  as  good  redwood  timber  as  the  world  has  produced.  From 
careful  estimates,  and  conversation  with  those  most  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  that  locality,  I  fear  no  contradiction  when  1  say  that 
an  average  of  eight  hundred  thousand  feet  to  the  acre  can  be  cut  from 
these  lands.  When  a  person  stops  a  moment,  and  tries  to  comprehend 
the  magnitude  of  these  figures,  he  is  lost  in  a  world  of  calculation. 
Here  we  have  one  hundred  thousand  feet  to  the  acre,  giving  in  the 
aggregate  eighty  billion  feet  on  the  tract.  Now,  it  would  take  one 
sawmill,  with  a  cutting  capacity  of  forty  thousand  feet  per  day,  six 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  to  exhaust  the  supply, 
or  it  would  take  twenty  mills  of  like  capacity  over  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  years  to  effect  the  same  result,  and  so  on  down.  The  cutting 
capacity  of  all  the  mills  on  Humboldt  Bay  is,  I  believe,  forty  million  feet 
per  year.  At  this  rate  it  would  take  them  two  thousand  years  to 
exhaust  the  Eel  Eiver  timber  belt.  On  Van  Dusen  Creek,  fifteen  thou- 
sand acres,  which  will  cut  six  hundred  thousand  feet  to  the  acre.  On 
Salmon  Creek  twenty  thousand,  which  will  average  eight  hundred  thou- 
Si^nd;  on  Elk  River  thirty-five  thousand,  with  six  hundred  thousand  to 
the  acre;  on  Mad  Eiver  and  Century  Creek,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand acres,  nine  hundred  thousand  feet;  from  Little  River  to  the 
Lagoon,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  one  hundred  thousand 
feet  to  the  acre;  Eureka,  Ryan's  Slough,  Jacoby  Creek,  and  the  forests, 
one  hundred  and  five  thousand  acres,  containing  two  hundred  thousand 
feet  to  the  acre;  adding  the  amounts  together  gives  a  total  of  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  billion  feet.  Using  the  same  illustration  as  pre- 
viously named  to  show  what  these  figures  mean,  namely:  that  the 
capacity  of  the  present  mills  on  Humboldt  Bay  is  forty  millions  of  feet 
per  year,  it  will  require  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five 
years,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  to  exhaust  the  redwoods  of 
Humboldt  County." 

This  timber  belt  extends  in  one  grand  unbroken  forest  from  Hum- 
boldt through  Mendocino  County,  and  thirty-five  miles  into  Sonoma. 
Of  the  Sonoma  timber  we  now  propose  to  speak — a  description  of  the 
county  without  the  redwoods  and  its  fellows  of  the  forest,  the  laurel 
and  the  oak,  would  be  incomplete.  Entering  the  county  on  the  north,  in 
Salt  Point  Township,  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  twenty  thousand  acres 
of  timber,  a  large  part  of  which  will  cut  half  a  million  feet  to  the  acre. 
This  section  extends  from  the  north  county  line  along  the  coast,  and 
back  of  it  for  some  miles  into  the  hills.  In  this  section  there  are  five 
steam  sawmills:  first,  the  Gualalla  mill,  lying  across  the  boundary,  in 
Mendocino,  but  the  timber  is  mostly  in  this  county.  Capacity  of  mill, 
twenty-five  thousand  feet  a  day.  Fifteen  miles  below,  at  Fisherman's 
Bay,  is  the  Piatt  mill,  with  a  capacity  of  twent}^  thousand  feet  a  day; 
in  the  same  place  is  the  Clipper  steam  mill,  with  a  capacity  for  cutting 
twenty-five  thousand  feet  a  day.  Four  miles  below  Helmke's  mill  is 
situated,  with  a  cutting  capacity  of  sixteen  thousand  feet  a  day.  Ten 
miles  below,  at  Timber  Cove,  Miller's  mill  has  a  capacity  of  eighteen 
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thousand.  This  brings  us  to  Russian  River.  All  the  mills  mentioned  are 
on  or  near  the  coast,  and  ship  direct  to  San  Francisco.  There  is,  as  we 
said  above,  twenty  thousand  acres  in  this  district,  besides  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  picket,  railroad,  fuel,  and  fencing  timber.  It  is  the  coast 
face  of  the  hills  separating  the  valleys  we  have  described  from  the 
ocean.  We  now  come  to  Ocean  Township,  and  the  timber  on  Russian 
River,  which  those  who  have  read  the  preceding  description  will 
remember,  flows  through  the  valleys,  and  enters  the  coast  hills,  flowing 
through  them  to  the  sea.  Just  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Duncan's  mill 
is  situated.  It  has  a  capacity  for  twenty-five  thousand  feet  a  day,  has 
a  steam  railway  leading  from  the  mill  to  the  logging  camp,  and  from 
mill  to  shipping  point.  A  steam  launch  is  being  constructed  to  carry 
the  lumber  of  this  mill  exclusively  to  San  Francisco.  This  is  one  of 
the  b  St  appointed  lumber  manufactories  in  the  county.  It  is  tvven^ty- 
seven  miles  from  Santa  Rosa.  South  of  Duncan's  we  come  upon  the 
open  country. 

We  will  now  cross  to  the  lumber  district  from  which  our  local  supply 
is  obtained.  Russian  River,  after  leaving  the  Santa  Rosa  plain,  flows 
through  the  finest  of  bottom  land,  which  was  heavily  set  with  an  enor- 
mous growth  of  redwood.  The  hills  north  and  south  of  the  river  are 
covered  with  fine  bodies  of  timber.  These  hills  overlook  the  great  val- 
leys of  Sonoma  County,  und  are  easy  of  access  from  them.  For  con- 
venience we  will  divide  this  district  into  two  sections;  one  south  and 
the  other  north  of  the  river.  South  of  the  river  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  eight  thousand  acres  of  timber,  which  will  cut,  some  portions, 
as  high  as  one  hundred  thousand  feet  to  the  acre,  and  others  fifty  thou- 
sand and  less.  Those  who  know  the  country  say  that  twenty  thousand 
would  be  an  average  all  through.  There  is,  besides,  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  oak,  furnishing  tan  bark  and  fuel;  also  laurel,  for  fancy  cabinet- 
ware,  and  shoe-last  and  stave  timber.  The  average  distance  of  this  dis- 
trict from  Santa  Rosa  is  about  sixteen  miles.  Following  are  the  mills 
in  this  section:  Ben.  Joy's,  capacity  twelve  thousand  feet  a  day;  J.  K. 
Smith's,  capacity  twelve  thousand;  Meeker  Bros.,  capacity  twelve  thou- 
sand; Frank  Gilford's  mill,  capacity  about  four  thousand  feet  per  day. 
In  this  district  is  situated  the  Town  of  Forrestville  and  the  chair  factory 
of  S.  S.  Nowlin,  for  which  all  the  material  is  procured  in  the  vicinity. 
North  of  Russian  River  the  stirring  lumber  manufacturing  town  of 
Guerneville  is  situated;  it  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Santa  Rosa,  in 
what  was  known  as  the  Big  Bottom  of  Russian  River,  a  body  of  timber 
as  fine  as  any  in  the  State.  At  the  head  of  this  valley  are  located  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Heald  &  Guerne's  mill  is 
at  Guerneville;  it  is  supplied  with  all  the  requisite  machinery  for  turn- 
ing out  ornamental  building  material  of  the  latest  styles  and  patterns. 
One  of  the  owners,  T.  J.  Heald,  is  an  old  pioneer,  belonging  to  the 
family  from  whom  Healdsburg  takes  its  name.  The  capacity  of  the 
mill  is  twenty  thousand  feet  of  rough  lumber  a  day.  They  make  also 
about  three  hundred  thousand  shingles  a  year.  Close  by  is  the  mill  of 
Murphy  Bros.,  with  a  capacity  of  twenty-five  thousand  a  day.  A  writer 
in  the  Country  Gentleman,  who  visited  this  mill,  writes  as  follows  of  the 
timber,  which  had  to  be  carefully  felled  to  miss  the  buildings: 

"  There  were  thirteen  logs  in  a  tree,  each  sixteen  feet  long.  Another 
tree  measured  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  from  the  stump  to  the 
end  of  the  last  sawlog.  It  had  cut  fifty-three  thousand  feet  of  boards; 
the  top  was  left  at  four  feet  diameter,  and  near  one  hundred  feet  in 
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length.  Still  another,  which  they  were  working  into  shingles,  had 
already  made  three  hundred  thousand,  and  enough  lay  there  in  the  log 
to  make  one  hundred  thousand  more.  It  was  perfectly  free  from  knots 
and  windshakes  for  two  hundred  feet.  The}'  count,  usually,  on  having 
first-class  clear  lumber  from  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  We 
measured  two  large  trees,  standing  within  fifty  feet  of  each  other,  which 
were  forty-one  feet  six  inches,  and  forty-one  feet,  respective!}'',  in  cir- 
cumference, at  five  feet  from  the  ground." 

The  mill  of  Korbel  Bros.,  in  the  same  vicinity,  cuts  twenty  thousand 
feet  a  day.  The  proprietors  have  a  large  manufacturing  establishment 
in  Santa  Eosa  for  all  kinds  of  building,  ornamental,  and  fancy  work,  to 
which  they  intend  at  an  early  day  to  add  a  wine  cask  factory,  the  casks 
to  be  made  of  selected  timber  from  their  mill.  They  have  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  acres  of  land.  Hassett  &  Mead's  mill  is  in  the  same 
locality;  it  has  a  capacity  of  from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand 
feet  a  day,  with  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  timber  land. 
There  is  another  small  water  mill,  Olmstead's,  in  this  district,  with 
a  capacity  of  five  thousand  feet  a  day.  Following  are  the  wages  paid: 
Sawyers  receive  one  hundred  dollars  per  month;  engineers,  fifty 
dollars;  axemen,  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars;  teamsters,  seventy-five; 
all  with  board,  and  are  paid  in  coin.  The  cutting  capacity  of  all  the 
mills  in  the  county  is  two  hundred  and  one  thousand  feet  a  day. 

RECAPITULATION. 

A  well-posted  lumberman  gives  the  following  statement  of  timber 
within  the  county  limits,  by  districts: 


Feet. 


Heald  &  Guerne 

Korbel  Bros 

Murphy  Bros 

Hassett  &  Mead , 

Armstrong  &  Estep 

Dutch  John 

Henry  Willetts 

Marshall  (Mill  Creek) 

Beaver 

Torrence 

Other  owners 

Coast,  from  Duncan's  northward 
Bodega  Township 

Total  timber  in  county 


30.000,000 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

8,000,000 

12,000,000 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

30,000,000 


169,000,000 
800,000,000 
141,000,000 


1,130,000,000 
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GEAPE    CULTURE    AND    WINE    MAKING    IN    SONOMA. 

The  business  of  raising  grapes  and  making  wine  has  already  become 
one  of  the  important  industries  of  Sonoma  County.  We  have  a  large 
area  of  land  fit  for  nothing  else,  but  excellent  for  this.  Such  lands 
unimproved,  within  three  to  seven  miles  from  Santa  Eosa,  can  be  bought 
from  eight  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  Farms  tolerably  well  improved 
with  buildings,  fences,  orchards,  and  some  vines,  within  the  same  radius, 
can  be  bought  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  according  to 
location,  improvements,  etc.  A  vinej'ard  for  profit  should  contain  forty 
acres,  and  two  men  with  two  horses  and  two  plows,  can  cultivate  that 
amount.  Fencing  in  this  valley  costs  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars per  mile.  Plowing,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  cuttings,  costs 
three  dollars  per  acre.  On  the  steep  hillsides,  where  the  lands  are  low 
in  price,  it  would  cost,  perhaps,  five  dollars,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars 
to  grub  and  gather  the  stones  so  that  it  could  be  plowed.  Harrowing, 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents;  laying  ofi',  two  dollars;  digging  holes,  three 
dollars  per  acre;  cuttings  can  be  had  for  nothing;  planting  costs  from 
three  to  five  dollars.  The  cultivation  the  first  year,  suckeriug,  plowing, 
and  harrowing,  from  three  to  four  dollars;  second  year,  pruning,  tak- 
ing away  brush,  plowing,  harrowing,  and  suckering,  ten  dollars;  third 
year,  pruning,  suckering,  plowing,  etc.,  sixteen  dollars.  This  year  the 
crop  will  average  ten  dollars,  or  half  a  ton  to  the  acre.  In  the  fourth 
year  the  vin'-s  should  pay  a  profit,  and  they  will  if  properly  managed — 
one  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre,  the  fourth  year,  is  not  too  much  to 
expect.  The  picking  and  hauling  are  to  be  added  to  the  expense  of  the 
previous  years,  but  a  hand.some  profit  will  be  left  after  paying  expens3S. 
The  fifth  year  the  vines  ought  to  yield  three  tons,  and  after  that  from 
four  to  five  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  grapes  sell  at  the  wine  cellars  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars 
a  ton,  according  to  condition  and  variety.  Most  farmers  sell  their 
grapes,  though  some  of  them  make  them  into  wine  and  brandy.  If  the 
farmer  makes  wine  it  involves  an  expenditure  of  some  three  thousand 
dollars,  for  cellar,  press  house,  vats,  crusher,  hose,  pumps,  casks,  etc., 
for  a  vinej^ard  of  thirty  acres.  But  grape  growing  and  wine  making 
will  soon  become  two  distinct  occupations.  All  the  expense  of  culti- 
vating, picking  and  marketing  an  acre  of  six-year-old  vines,  is  about 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  crop  sells  at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
dollars,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  from  forty-five  to  seventy-five  dollars, 
less  the  interest  on  cost  and  taxes.  Sixty  dollars  is  about  the  average 
cost  of  planting  and  rearing  an  acre  of  vines  for  three  years,  and 
deducting  ten  dollars  per  acre  for  the  third  year's  crop,  leaves  a  net 
cost  of  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  besides  the  cost  of  the  land,  which  varies. 
Uncle  Dickey  Fulkerson,  a  careful  and  experienced  farmer  near  Santa 
Eosa,  who  owns  about  twenty-seven  acres  of  good  bearing  vines,  and 
who  sells  his  grapes,  hauling  them  seven  miles,  says  he  would  not  take 
thirty  dollars  per  annum  per  acre  for  the  crop,  if  the  purchaser  would 
do  all  the  work  and  pay  the  taxes  and  interest  on  the  cost  besides.  This 
shows  that  grape  growing  is  more  profitable  than  wheat  growing.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  business  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  pure 
juice  of  the  California  grape  will  now  take  the  place  of  the  abominable 
stimulating  mixtures  called  wine  and  brandy,  with  which  the  world  is 
supplied.  The  grape  land  of  Sonoma  County  extends  from  the  bay  on 
the  south,  to  Mendocino  County  on  the  north,  and  from  Napa  County 
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on  the  east  until  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  planting 
of  vines  goes  on  steadily,  and  every  year  the  farmer  knows  better  how 
and  when  and  where  and  what  sorts  to  plant.  Most  all  the  foreign 
varieties  do  well  in  this  county,  and  a  connoisseur  could  not  help  being 
satisfied  with  his  choice  of  the  many  kinds  he  could  find.  The  Na- 
tive or  Mission  is,  of  course,  the  most  common,  and  does  well  on  any 
land  that  is  not  too  rich.  Of  foreign  varieties  there  are  the  Muscat, 
Black  Hamburg,  Zinfindel,  Eeisling,  Black  Malvoissie,  Chasselas,  Berger, 
White  Malaga,  Flame  Tokay,  and  others.  All  of  these  grow  well  in 
Sonoma  County.  A  field  of  vines  upon  the  low  hills  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  The}^  are  of  a  rich  green  color,  which  they 
retain  all  the  Summer,  after  most  of  the  green  things  have  faded. 
Then,  in  Autumn,  when  the  rich  clusters  have  changed  from  green  to 
white,  or  purple  or  red  or  black,  and  the  leaves  are  turning  yellow,  there 
is  still  a  beauty  in  the  vine.  The  time  will  probably  come  when  our 
higher  hills,  too,  will  be  covered  with  vines,  when  labor  becomes  cheap 
and  all  its  products  higher.  Then  there  will  be  stone  walls  and  terraces 
and  cisterns,  and  all  the  land  will  be  utilized.  Many  of  the  residences 
about  Sonoma  seem  to  be  the  abodes  of  pleasure  and  comfort.  The 
vines  support  the  family,  and  the  "heathen  Chinee"  does  most  of  the 
work  in  and  out  of  the  house.  The  profits  admit  of  hiring  the  labor. 
The  dwellings  are  smothered  with  vines,  shrubs,  and  flowering  trees,  a 
fountain  sparkles  in  the  yard,  gaudy  flowers  enliven  the  scene  and  per- 
fume the  air,  long  and  wide  avenues  lined  with  fruit  trees  separate  the 
vineyards  from  one  another,  the  whole  presenting  a  picture  of  elegant 
comibrt,  the  owner  of  which  is  to  be  envied. 

THE     WINE     PRODUCT     OF     SONOMA     COUNTY     FOK     EIGHTEEN     HUNDRED     AND 

SEVENTY-FOUR. 

We  give  below  a  carefully  prepared  and,  we  believe,  very  accurate 
estimate  of  the  vintage  of  Sonoma  County  for  this  year.  Our  estimates 
were  obtained,  some  by  the  number  of  acres  and  wine  product  in  gal- 
lons, others  by  the  number  of  vines  and  wine  product  in  gallons.  To 
give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  estimates  we  have  classified  them  in 
exhibits.  Exhibit  A  shows  the  number  of  acres  of  the  parties  named 
and  product  of  wine  in  gallons,  by  the  acre.  Exhibit  B  shows  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  made  by  the  parties  named,  without  giving  either  the 
number  of  acres  or  gallons.  Exhibit  C  shows  the  number  of  vines  of 
the  parties  named  and  the  number  of  gallons  of  wine  made  by  them. 
Exhibit  D  shown  the  amount  of  wine  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa. 
Exhibit  E  shows  the  amount  of  wine  made  by  wine  manufacturers  who 
purchased  grapes  mostly  of  the  parties  named  in  exhibits  F  and  G.  The 
recapitulation  shows  the  total  product  of  wine  in  the  county  as  made  by 
the  exhibits  given,  amounting  to  one  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  thousand  gallons.  Exhibit  F  shows  the  number  of  vines  of  the  par- 
ties named  and  the  3aeld  of  grapes  is  given  in  tons.  Exhibit  G  shows 
the  number  of  acres  and  product  in  tons.  No  general  average  per  acre 
is  made  or  by  the  vine,  for  the  reason  that  in  many  ol  the  statements  of 
the  number  of  vines  and  acres,  vines  notj'et  bearing  are  included.  The 
reader  will  please  remember  this  fact.  The  product  in  tons  per  acre  is 
from  two  and  a  half  to  five;  the  product  in  wine  per  acre  is  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  gallons,  varying  with  character  of  land,  loca- 
tion, and  the  season.     The  past  season  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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on  record  for  the  abundant  yield  of  grapes;  many  vineyards  producing 
as  high  as  ten  tons  to  the  acrej  but  this  is  an  exceptional  year. 


EXHIBIT    A. 


Showing  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  in  vines,  and  the  number  of  gallons  of 
wine  made  by  the  parties  named  herein. 


Gallons. 


Gnndlach  &  Dressel 

J.  E.  Snyder 

Henry  Winkle 

Jacob  Haubert 

Buena  Vista  Yinicultural  Society 

Total I       905 


240 

115,000 

35 

18,000 

40 

25,000 

50 

45,000 

540 

200,000 

403,000 


EXHIBIT    B. 


Showing  the  amount  of  wine  made  this  year  by  the  parties  named  herein,  tJie 
number  of  acres  and  vines  not  given. 


Gallons. 


A.  S.  Edwards 

L.  W.  Myers 

Thomas  Nau 

C.  H.  Wise 

Daniel  Winegardner 

James  Shaw 

J.  A.  Williams 

Captain  Justi 

Dr.  J.  B.  Warfield.... 

C.  y.  Stewart 

G.  W.  Whitman 

George  E.  Watris.... 

William  Gurne 

John  E.  Clark 

Eummel  Bros 

Jacob  Esfall 

P.  D.  F.Jewell 

A.  Lamot 

N.  Carriger 

L.  Goss 

Carried  forward 


40,000 

14,000 

8,000 

4,000 

4,000 

7,000 

34,000 

4,000 

30,000 

45,000 

35,000 

14.000 

8,000 

23,000 

2,500 

3,000 

4,500 

24.000 

30,000 

12.000 


346,000 
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EXHIBIT  B — (Continued.) 


Gallons. 


Brought  forward 

G.  F.  Hooper 

O.  W.  Cnxig 

Herman   Wohler 

J.  Trapoli 

W.  K.  Eogers 

M.  Engler 

Kohler  &  Frohling.... 
W.  A.  Thompson 

Total 


346.000 
7,000 
35.000 
25,000 
20,000 
40,000 
15,000 
75,000 
12,000 


575,000 


EXHIBIT   C. 


Showing  the  number  of  gallons  of  wine  from  the  number  of  vines  cultivated  by 

the  parties  named. 


Vines. 


Gallons. 


L.  Tiehner , 

A.  F.  Hiiraszthy. 

F.  Ehrlich 

J.  A.  Poppe 

S.  C.  Collins 

W.  F.  Ellis 

Total 


120,000 

70,000 

20,000 

16,000 

12,000 

10,000 

12,000 

2,000 

9,000 

15,000 

6,000 

7,000 

121,000 
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EXHIBIT    D. 


Showing  the  number  of  gallons  of  wine  made  this  year  in  the  vicinity  of 

.  Santa  Rosa. 


Gallons, 


I.  DeTurk 

William  Hood 
Eemmel  &  Co. 
Barney  Hoen.. 
George  Shaw.. 

Total 


150,000 
50,000 
80,000 
30,000 
10,000 


259,000 


EXHIBIT    E. 


Showing  the  amount  of  loine  manufactured  by  the  parties  herein  named,  from 
the  grape  crop  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -four . 


Gallons. 


Mauschardt  &  Hoelscher, 

Fischer  &  Freul 

Weyl  &  Leiding 

A.  Daminiaui 

C.  Aguillou 

Kitz  Bros 

Total 


150,000 
90,000 
60,000 
40,000 
30,000 
8,000 


378,000 


52— (agri^ 
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BECAPITULATION. 


Gallons. 


Exhibit  "A"  shows 

Exhibit  "B"  shows 

Exhibit  "E"  shows 

Exhibit  "0"  shows 

Exhibit  "D"  shows 

Total  by  exhibit 

Estimated  balance  of  county. 

Total  wine  product  of  county 


403,000 
575,000 
378,000 
121,000 
259,000 


1,736.000 
100,000 


1,836.000 


EXHIBIT    F. 


A.  D.  Lowell , 

David  S.  Jones 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Young.... 

"William  Pickett 

O.  B.  Shaw 

John  Tivneu 

Howe  &  Hall 

Howard  Clark 

K.  Sneed 

R.  A.  Merrill 

Thomas  F.  Dunn 

F.  C.  Ueipp 

Chas  &  Denen 

E.  Gillin 

Breitenbach 

D.  Church 

David  Jones 

C.  F.  Leidiug 

A.  G.  Lyon 

Joseph  Foster 

Henry  Moller 

Mrs.  Fawcett 

General  Vallejo 

Napoleon  Vallejo 

P.  T.  Yasquez 

Mrs.  M.  Wooster , 

Carried  forward 


7,500 

35 

7,000 

35 

12,000 

40 

11,000 

100 

5,500 

60 

9,000 

33 

15,000 

60 

8,000 

40 

9,000 

27 

6,000 

27 

9,000 

45 

6,000 

20 

16,000 

60 

3,000 

15 

7,600 

30 

11,645 

25 

8,000 

30 

7,000 

20 

7,000 

22 

10,000 

30 

9,000 

30 

6,000 

9 

12,000 

42 

35,000 

80 

15,000 

32 

4,000 

10 

259,645 


Tons. 


950 
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EXHIBIT  F — (Continued.) 


Brought  forward 

Mart  Wooster 

P.  T.  :Noarborn 

W.  Burris 

Captain  Harding 

E.  E.Morse 

Mrs.  Keil 

James  Cooper 

Pat  Moynihan 

Mrs.  A.  Eodgers 

James  Haynes 

Obed  Chart 

C.  W.Lubeck 

Lassy 

H.  F.  Bates 

McClay 

Total 


259,645 
5,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
2,000 
2,500 
2,000 
6,000 
2,000 
9,000 
1,500 
4,000 
500 
600 


313,745 


950 

7 

7 

25 

25 

26 

4 

4 

4 

15 

3 

15 
3 
6 
3 
3 


1,100 


EXHIBIT    G. 


Tons. 


F.  S.  Gloster , 

John  Johnson 

E.  Eufus 

Ward  Bradford... 
Mrs.  May  Foy.... 
M.  Cheney , 

F.  Campbell 

Mrs.  McLaughlin 

Sawain 

Duhring  »k^  Co 

E.  H.  Morton 

"William  Eldridge 

E.  Boettge 

P.  Douglas 

Total 


25 

10 

8 

10 

14 

100 

14 

100 

15 

60 

5 

10 

8 

30 

40 

100 

6 

•  20 

12 

35 

5 

30 

6 

12 

4 

5 

3 

6 

125 

618 
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SHEEP  HUSBANDEY. 

Sonoma  County  offers  the  finest  field  for  the  suecesaful  prosecution  of 
sheep  husbandry.  The  grasses  are  more  free  from  weeds  and  burs  than 
the  grasses  of  the  southern  counties,  while  the  railroad  traversing  the 
county,  from  north  to  south,  furnishes  at  any  point  of  exit  from  the 
mountains  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  an  equal  facility  of  transporta- 
tion to  nearly  every  sheep  raiser.  The  lands  on  the  coast  mountains, 
being  watered  bj^  the  fogs,  will  sustain  about  five  sheep  to  two  acres, 
while  those  of  the  eastern  range  will  support  about  one  sheep  to  the 
acre.  Of  course,  there  are  many  sections  which  will  do  more  than  this, 
but  it  is  not  wise,  generally,  to  pasture  more  sheep  than  in  the  above 
proportion.  Sheep  raisers,  generally,  have  their  lands  inclosed  with 
brush  fence,  and  the  sheep  are  permitted  to  herd  themselves,  thus  sav- 
ing the  cost  of  a  herder,  which  is  necessary  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  This  is  at  once  an  annual  profit  of  four  hundred  dollars  to  the 
grazer  of  one  thousand  or  one  thousand  five  hundred  sheep.  It  is  also 
found,  by  experience,  that  sheep  are  less  diseased,  take  less  food  to  sup- 
port them,  and  are  less  subject  to  accident  during  gestation  and  at 
parturition,  when  allowed  to  roam  than  when  herded.  The  practice  is 
to  shear  once  in  the  Spring  and  once  in  the  Fall,  though  many  prefer 
only  Spring  clipping,  believing  that  the  wool  is  better  and  commands  a 
better  price. 

An  idea  of  the  profits  of  sheep  raising  may  be  gained  by  relating  the 
experience  of  a  grazier  on  the  coast.  He  shears  but  once  a  j'ear — in 
July — and  receives  about  seven  pounds  of  wool  from  each  sheep.  This 
year  he  sold  his  wool  at  thirty-one  and  one  quarter  cents  per  pound. 
Last  February  he  slaughtered  some  of  his  wethers,  and  sold  each  of  the 
carcasses  for  five  dollars.  The  pelts  he  sold  for  one  dollar  and  thirty- 
seven  and  one  half  cents.  The  sheep  weighed,  when  dressed,  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  pounds,  being  a  cross  between  the  Cotswolds  and 
Merino.  The  gentleman  pascures  about  two  sheep  to  the  acre,  and  says 
that  the  increase  of  stock  will  pay  the  cost  of  keeping,  shearing, 
interest  on  land,  and  all  expenses,  leaving  the  wool  as  a  clear  profit. 

Of  course,  there  is  little  land  adapted  to  sheep  walks  unoccupied  in 
the  county,  but  many  fine  tracts,  held  under  possessory  title,  can  be 
purchased  at  cheap  rates,  the  owners  either  having  accumulated  wealth 
enough,  or  desiring  to  remove  nearer  educational  centers. 


PRICE    OF    LAND. 

The  best  agricultural  land  in  this  county  can  be  bought  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre — land  which  will  jDroduce  forty  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  without  the  use  of  fertilizers  after  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  successive  cropping.  From  the  highest  figure  above  named 
land  ranges  downward  as  low  as  five  dollars  per  acre.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  acres,  which  may  be  bought  for  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  suited 
for  grape  culture.  Five  or  six  years  after  planting,  vineyards  will  pay 
an  interest  on  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.  This  land  is  as  good  for  other  fruit  as  for  grapes.  For  dairy 
products,  butter,  and  cheese,  for  poultry  and  eggs,  for  fat  cattle  and 
sheep,  for  wheat  and  other  staples,  we  have  a  market  at  our  very  doors. 
We  have  a  better  climate,  are  nearer  market,  and  taking  wheat  or  fruit 
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as  a  standard,  our  land  is  more  productive.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
worth  more  than  land  in  the  Eastern  States,  though,  in  fact,  the  price 
is  not  80  high. 

PEOPERTY    YALUATIOK 

The  following  table  is  the  complete  official  statement  of  the  assess- 
ment of  each  township  in  the  county,  in  convenient  subdivisions  for 
comparison.     It  is  worth  preserving  for  future  reference: 
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THE  WEALTH  OF  SONOMA  COUNTY. 

"We  give  below  an  estimate  of  the  wealth  produced  in  Sonoma  County 
in  a  year.  Most  of  the  estimates  are  rather  under  than  over  the  mark. 
The  quicksilver  product  is  based  upon  the  anticipated  j'^ield  for  the  pres- 
ent year.  Twelve  furnaces  will  be  running  early  in  the  Spring;  one  at 
the  Mount  Jackson  mine  near  Guerneville,  one  in  Sausal  Canon,  and  one 
at  the  following  mines  in  Cinnabar  District:  the  Livermore,  Cloverdale, 
Geyser,  Oakland,  Missouri,  Eattlesnake,  Flagstaff,  Socrates,  Sonoma, 
and  Anna  Belcher.  Much  the  greater  part  of  this  wealth  is  exported; 
in  addition,  enough  is  raised  for  home  consumption: 


Annual  Product. 

Value. 

Lumber  (feet)  at  $10  per  thousand 

40,000,000 

2,000 

30,000 

1,400,000 

300,000 

25,000 

400,000 

320,000 

360,000 

18,000 

350,000 

140,000 

8400  000 

Tan  bark  (cords)  at  812 

12,000 

Firewood  (cords)  at  S5 

150,000 
420,000 

Butter  (pounds)  at  30c 

Cheese,  Limburgh  (jjouuds)  at  20c 

6,000 
250,000 
100,000 
208,000 
150,000 

Hay  (tons)  at  SlO 

Wool  (pounds)  at  25c 

Barley  (bushels)  at  65c 

Oats  (bushels)  at  45c 

Wheat  (tons)  at  $30 

540,000 

Potatoes  (sacks)  at  $1 

350,000 
150,000 

Fruit  (boxes)  at  §1 

Poultry  and  eggs 

100,000 

Beef  cattle,  at  §25  per  head 

8,000 

30,000 

25,000 

1,836,000 

10,000 

200,000 

Hogs,  at  $7  per  head 

210,000 

75,000 

550,800 

1,500,000 

Sheep,  at  $2  50  per  head 

Wine  (gallons)  at  30c 

Quicksilver  (flasks)  estimated 

Total  value 

§5,522,800 
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SONOMA    COUNTY    FINANCES. 


Revenue  from  taxes. 

Total  value  of  assessable  property  in  Sonoma  County  for 
the  year  1-874 

State  and  county  tax  for  1874-5,  at  81  53  per  $100,  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  State  tax,  64^9^0.,  of  which  22y\c.  is  for 
school  purposes.     County  pays  to  State  for  taxes 

County  tax,  93jL-c.  per  $100,  distributed  to  funds  as  fol- 
lows: General  Fund,  20c.;  School  Fund,  26c.;  Indigent 
Fund,  13c. ;  Eoad  Fund,  14yi^c.;  Eailroad  Fund,  13c.; 
Building  Fund,  Ic;  Eoad  Fund  tax,  6c.  Total  revenue 
from  taxes: 

State  apportionment $110,330 

County  apportionment 158,270 

Liabilities. 

The  county  indebtedness  is  as  follows: 
Eailroad  bonds,  bearing  8  per  cent,  payable  in  20  years,  in. 

terest  annual,  January  Ist 

Hall  of  Eecord  bonds,  7  per  cent,  20  years,  interest  pay 

able  semi-annual 

Eoad  bonds,  8  per  cent,  10  years,  interest  annually,  March 

Ist 


Total  county  indebtedness. 


817,000,000 
110,330 


268,600 


8263,000 
20,000 
93,000 


8376,000 


Irrigation  in  California. 
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IRRIGATION    IN    CALIFORNIA. 


THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  AND  TULARE  PLAINS — NATURAL  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM — 
VOLUME  OF  DRAINAGE — METEOROLOGY — SOILS  OF  THE  GREAT  PLAINS  AND 
THEIR  SURFACES  —  A  COMPREHENSIVE  CANAL  SYSTEM  —  PRACTICABLE 
FEATURES — FARMERS*  CANAL  OF  MERCED,  FRESNO  CANAL,  CHAPMAN'S 
CANAL,  CENTERVILLE  CANALS,  PEOPLE'S  CANAL,  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN  AND 
king's  river  canal  company's  canal — IRRIGATION  IN  PRACTICE — A 
REVIEW  OF    THE  WHOLE  FIELD. 


[written  for    THK    SACRAMENTO    RECORD,   BT    A    CITIL    ENGINEER  COMMISSIONED   BY 
THE  SACRAMENTO  DAILY  RECORD  TO  EXAMINE  AND  REPORT.] 


"Mj  God!  we're  out  of  sight  of  land!"  was  the  exclamation  of  the 
new  comer,  clutching  his  companion's  arm  as  they  drove  together  across 
the  great  plain  that  opens  to  the  south  beyond  the  San  Joaquin  River. 
The  hills  that  bound  the  horizon  as  the  traveler  moves  up  the  valley, 
had  receded  further  and  further  on  either  hand,  until  he  raised  his  eyes, 
the  hills  had  sunk  from  sight,  and  boundless  plain  extended  to  meet  the 
sk}',  and  then  broke  from  his  lips  the  natural  exclamation — '"My  God! 
we're  out  of  sight  of  land!"  No  other  language  serves,  to  my  mind,  to 
express  so  vividly  the  vastness,  the  boundless  extension  of  that  empire 
which  mocks  the  inadequacy  of  nomenclature  in  its  designation  as  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Its  extent  is  literally  inconceivable.  We  may 
state  the  area  in  thousands  of  square  miles  or  in  millions  of  acres,  but 
we  have  no  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  those  thousands  of  square 
miles  or  millions  of  acres.  Even  upon  seeing  this  area,  traveling  through 
and  across  it,  we  fail  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  thing.  It  grows 
upon  one  as  the  big  trees  grow.  You  see  them  first  and  rather  wonder 
that  they  do  not  look  bigger;  you  see  them  again,  and  they  do  look  big- 
ger; again,  and  they  swell  and  expand  on  your  sight,  and  you  grow  to 
appreciate  their  immensity.  At  last  they  come  to  transcend  all  the  pre- 
conceptions you  had  formed,  and  satiate  the  anticipation  that  had  grown 
of  those  concejDtions.  Unlike  the  trees,  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tularr 
plains,  which  stretch  for  leagues  upon  leagues,  drained  into  the  San 
Joaquin  Eiver,  at  first  view,  not  only  equal  but  transcend  the  broadest 
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expectation  that  can  be  entertained  of  their  magnitude;  but  like  the 
trees  tliey  grow  upon  the  imagination;  they  exalt  and  then  fill  it;  they 
expand  upon  the  mental  vision,  and  in  the  end  leave  one  with  an  idea  of 
immensity,  of  an  extension  illimitable,  exceeding  even  that  that  comes 
to  one  on  the  bosom  of  old  ocean.  Then  they  grow  in  beauty  as  they 
grow  in  proportions.  An  infinite  variety  of  contour  and  of  color  devel- 
ops itself  in  what  was  at  first  monotony.  The  j)lain8  are  lascinating 
with  a  fascination  of  their  own,  as  luring  as  that  of  the  ocean  or  the 
mountains;  and  the  traveler  who  has  first  been  wearied  with  a  tiresome 
uniformit}',  and  oj^pressed  with  the  steady  down-pour  of  Summer  heat, 
dazzled  by  the  glare  from  the  white  skeletons  of  grasses  or  of  more 
gleaming  stubble,  comes  to  find  that  an  infinite  variety  and  beaut}^  lurk 
in  the  landscape;  that  to  the  hot  noon,  a  cool  eventide  succeeds;  that 
there  are  compensations  even  for  the  glare  that  tries  and  tires  the  un- 
accustomed eyes;  and  he  ends  by  taking  unto  himself  the  soul  and  heart 
of  the  plain's  life,  and  finding  a  very  exultation  in  its  largeness  and 
freedom. 

A  recent  American  writer  described  his  passage  by  rail  across  Bavaria. 
For  more  than  two  hundred  miles  of  course,  and  on  either  hand,  further 
than  the  eye  could  reach,  waved  a  sea  of  grain,  unmarred  by  fence  and 
almost  unmarked  by  hedge;  the  sheet  of  green  seemed  to  him  not  only 
a  beautiful  but  a  grand  thing.  He  described  it  to  his  countrymen  as 
something  almost  worth  going  to  Europe  to  see.  In  a  little  while  the 
traveler  who  shall  visit  California  may  write  back  to  his  friends  of  a 
grander  sea  of  goodlier  growth,  sweeping  in  one  sheet  across  the  vast 
bosom  of  California,  until  it  waves  against  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  on 
the  one  hand,  and  runs  its  rippling  line  half  way  up  the  slopes  of  the 
Diablo  range  on  the  other — more  than  sixty  miles  away.  How  beauti- 
ful and  grand  soever  this  sight  ma}'  be,  a  finer  thing  will,  be  the  lesson 
that  it  teaches — how  all  thisgoodliness  and  wealth  have  been  wrought 
by  man's  intelligence,  and  energy,  and  courage.  It  is  he  who  will  have 
made  the  waste  into  a  garden  and  the  desert  to  bloom.  To  landscapes 
as  fair,  Nature  can  point  as  the  handi,work,  but  this  one  man  shall  claim 
for  his  own.  The  time  Avill  at  last  have  come  when  he  was  to  apply  iu 
California  the  art  that  had  made  of  Babylon,  China,  India,  Japan, 
Mexico,  and  Peru,  garden  spots  of  earth.  The  nation  j^oungest  in  birth 
had  tardily  learnt  the  earliest  lesson  that  the  oldest  had  to  teach;  but 
having  learnt  it,  applies  it  with  a  decision  and  energy  all  her  own.  The 
era  of  irrigation  becomes  the  third  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  point  of  her  new  departure  upon  a  course  that  leads  to  a 
development  of  strength.  Titanic  measured  by  that  of  her  compeers, 
and  a  wealth,  imperial  in  its  luxuriance. 


SOILS  AND  SUEFACES. 

SOILS   OF   THE   CALIFORNIA   PLAINS. 

Preliminary  to  any  examination  of  the  utility  and  detail  of  irrigation 
in  California,  the  character  of  the  soils  and  of  their  surfaces  must  be 
attentively  considered.  All  our  soils  outside  of  the  tulc  formation  can 
be  divided  into  two  classes — adobes  and  loams.  In  general,  these  are 
clearly  distinguished  from  each  other,  yet  each  passes  by  insensible  de- 
grees into  the  other.  The  amount  of  area  intermediate  between  adobe 
and  loam  is  however  so  small  as  to  be  unimportant.     The  adobes,  which 
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are  in  general  heav}-  and  compact,  are  modified  by  the  intermixture  of 
gravels,  of  sand,  and  occasionally  of  alkalies,  into  lighter  sorts.  But  the 
great  bulk  of  adobe  soil  is  compact,  nearly  free  from  grit  of  any  kind, 
forming  with  water  a  highly  tenacious  mud,  and  contracting,  as  tho 
water  is  expelled  by  heat,  with  the  development  of  cracks  on  its  surface 
and  in  its  substance,  while  the  bulk  of  the  mass  bakes  into  true  brick — 
its  degree  of  induration  depending  on  the  degree  of  heat  applied.  The 
effect  of  these  peculiarities  as  a  soil,  is  that  the  adobe,  after  absorbing 
water,  forms,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  a  crust  on  top  that,  for  a  time, 
prevents  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation.  Its  compactness  also  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  water  by  percolation,  and  equally  resists  its  absorp- 
tion of  water  by  infiltration.  Thus,  after  having  become  wet,  it  retains 
moisture  for  a  season  with  singular  tenacity.  Later,  when  the  forma- 
tion of  cracks  has  begun,  it  parts,  through  them,  with  the  last  particles 
of  its  moisture,  and  becomes  indurated  to  a  greater  depth  than  any  other 
quality  of  soil.  In  color,  adobe  may  vary  from  black,  through  anj'  shade 
of  brown  or  red,  to  a  ^'ray — the  tint  depending  on  the  presence  of  min- 
eral or  vegetable  coloring  matter.  The  loams,  as  distinguished  from  the 
adobes,  are  light  and  friable,  and  pass  by  insensible  degrees  from  the 
more  clayey  heavier  sorts  by  the  infusion  of  increasing  proportions  of 
sand,  through  the  lighter  and  sandy  loams,  to  a  pure  sand.  They  are 
never  free  from  grit;  refuse  to  become  fused  by  water  into  a  smooth 
homogeneous  mud;  and,  as  the  water  is  expelled  by  heat,  are  left  with, 
the  particles  imperfectly  compacteil,  readily  falling  to  pieces  at  a  blow. 
The  etfect  of  these  peculiarities  as  a  soil,  is  that  the  loams,  after  absorb- 
ing water,  part  with  it  readily  from  the  surface  when  exposed  to  the 
sun,  but  after  the  upper  portion  has  become  dried  the  moisture  from 
deep  portions  is  evaporated  with  slowness  and  difiiculty.  Their  com- 
paratively loose  texture,  however,  permits  the  escape  of  water  by  pei'- 
colation,  and  operates  with  equal  favor  to  promote  the  absorption  of 
water  by  infiltration.  Thus  a  tract  of  loam  adjacent  to  running  water 
will  absorb  constantly  from  the  stream  and  remain  moist  almost  to  the 
surface  during  the  hottest  season  and  without  receiving  any  water  from 
above.  Adobe  under  like  circumstances  would  bake  to  a  brick,  and  in 
effect  really  repel  infiltration  from  the  running  stream.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  rainfall  loam  will  absorb  the  water  until  wetted  through  be- 
fore it  will  shed  it  freely  from  its  surface.  Adobe  absorbs  with  difiiculty 
and  will  shed  many  cubic  feet  from  its  surface  while  slowl}'  absorbing 
a  few  into  its  substance.  And,  supposing  the  two  classes  of  soil  to  be 
irrigated,  loam  will  absorb  freely  and  allow  the  water  to  percolate  as 
freely  away;  adobe  will  absorb  slowly  and  retain  what  it  gets,  so  long 
as  cracks  under  the  drying  process  do  not  penetrate  its  substance.  After 
the  surface  is  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  vegetation 
these  cracks  are  slow  to  form.  The  surface  crust,  which  sometimes 
bakes  to  a  degree  that  checks  the  growth  of  vegetation,  need  not  be 
allowed  to  do  so  under  carefully  applied  irrigation.  It  will  be  readily 
seen,  from  these  hints,  that  the  detail  of  the  application  of  irrigation 
will  vary,  according  as  the  soils  treated  are  adobe  or  loam;  that,  in 
attaining  the  best  results,  the  amount  of  water  applied,  the  frequency 
of  its  application,  and  the  copiousness  of  supply  at  diflerent  parts  of  the 
season,  and  at  different  stages  of  crop-growth,  will  vary  between  con- 
siderable limits  for  adobe  soils,  and  for  loams.  Experience  will,  in  time, 
develop  these  methods  in  their  most  favorable  detail;  it  seems  worth 
while  here  to  point  out  to  parties  interested  that  this  difference  between 
adobe  land  and  loam  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  nor  the  experience 
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on  soil  of  the  one  character  be  accepted  as  an  infallible  guide  to  attain 
the  same  results  on  soil  of  the  other  character. 

THE  ADOBE  BELTS  AND  LOAM  BOTTOMS. 

Illustrations  of  these  characteristics  of  the  adobe  soils  and  the  loams 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  large  way  in  the  progress  of  settlement  throughout 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare  Plains.  With  the  exception  of  two  consid- 
erable belts  that  cross  the  plains  on  the  east  side,  the  loams  are  found 
adjacent  to  the  river  courses,  usually  constituting  the  "  bottoms."  These 
are  the  older  settled  lands  of  that  section,  occupied  before  irrigation  or 
even  railroads  were  in  prospect.  They  are  the  Merced  bottom,  com- 
mencing at  Snelling,  the  bottoms  of  King's  Eiver,  the  Four  Creeks,  the 
Tule  Jiiver,  where  the  Towns  of  Kingston,  Visalia,  Portersville,  etc., 
have  become  established.  Luxuriant  crops  of  corn  and  vegetables  have 
been  grown  on  them,  besides  such  wheat  and  barle}^  as  could  find  a  local 
market.  These  are  the  lands  upon  which  the  culture  of  cotton  has 
been  succcssfull}^  inaugurated.  At  the  time  they  were  settled  up,  occu- 
pation of  the  dry  plains  was  not  generally  thought  of.  But  some  six 
years  ago  the  planting  of  wheat  began  in  a  large  way  on  the  plains  of 
Stanislaus  County.  With  the  construction  of  the  railroad  the  farmers 
pushed  into  Merced,  and  later  the  "Alabama  Settlement"  was  formed, 
in  Fresno  County.  The  rainfall  throughout  this  region  was  but  trifling, 
and  yet  in  parts  of  it  considerable  crops  were  made.  The  Town  of 
Modesto,  in  Stanislaus  County,  and  Merced,  in  Merced  County,  grew  up 
as  the  centers  of  extensive  and  growing  farming  communities.  The 
efforts  of  the  farmers  at  the  Alabama  Settlement  were  a  failure.  Crops 
on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  have  in  general  been  heavier  under 
similar  apparent  conditions  than  those  on  the  east  side.  Looking  below 
the  surface  of  this  thing,  what  do  we  find?  The  soil  of  the  west  side 
is  in  general  a  compact  adobe.  A  belt  of  the  same  soil  sweeps  across 
the  east  side  at  Modesto,  and  another  at  Merced.  The  soil  of  the  Ala- 
bama Settlement  is  loam.  The  compact,  tenacious  adobe  absorbed  the 
trifling  rainfall  of  that  region,  I'efused  to  give  it  up  either  by  evapora- 
tion or  percolation,  retained  sutRcient  moisture  to  bring  forward  and 
mature  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Local  exceptions  to  this  result 
evince  the  operation  of  the  same  cause.  At  places  the  adobe  is  lighter 
than  in  others,  owing  to  admixture  of  gravel  and  other  elements.  On 
such  tracts  the  past  season  the  crops  were  almost  uniformly  light.  At 
the  Alabama  Settlement  we  see  the  rich  and  deep  but  lighter  loam  yield- 
ing its  moisture  to  the  influence  of  evaporation,  and  failing  to  mature 
equal  crops,  while  receiving  an  equal  amount  of  rainfall  with  the  heavy 
adobes  further  north.  To  land  of  this  quality  irrigation  is  essential. 
Without  it  the  land  is  nearly  valueless.  With  it  there  is  scarcely  an 
assignable  limit  to  the  variety  and  amount  of  crops  which  it  will 
produce. 

SURFACE    OF  THE  PLAINS. 

The  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare  Plains  have  an  uniform  slope  from  south 
to  north  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  to  the  mile,  and  from  the  mountains  on 
either  hand  towards  the  line  of  greatest  depression,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
feet  to  the  mile.  This  uniformity  of  slope  is  to  be  understood  in  a  gen- 
eral sense;  when  the  .engineer's  level  comes  to  be  applied  to  it  in  detail 
important  modifications  are  developed.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river 
an  important  percentage  of  the  entire  surface,  especially  within  twenty 
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miles  of  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra,  is  "  hog  wallow."  The  surface  thus 
designated  may  be  represented  on  a  small  scale  by  covering  the  bottom 
of  a  milk  pan  with  eggs  distributed  so  that  their  longer  axis  shall  lie  at 
every  irregularity  of  angle  with  one  another,  and  then  pour  in  water 
till  it  is  more  than  half  the  depth  of  the  layer  of  eggs.  The  surface 
of  the  water  and  the  surfaces  of  those  portions  of  the  eggs  which 
rise  above  it,  together  constitute  a  surface  which  is  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  that  of  hog- wallow  land.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  sort  of 
land  that  cannot  be  irrigated  at  all. 

Besides  the  hog-wallow  there  is  an  important  area  of  land  which  may 
be  designated  as  "  billowy,"  the  surface  of  which  rises  and  falls  in  long 
undulations,  which,  though  slight,  are  sufficiently  marked  to  manifest 
themselves  to  the  unassisted  eye.  In  irrigating  a  surface  which  departs 
from  an  absolute  inclined  plane,  it  is  essential  to  carry  the  distributing 
ditches  over  lines  which  shall  take  in  succession  the  most  elevated 
points.  On  billowy  lands  such  lines  will  be  sinuous,  increasing  the 
length  of  ditch  necessary  to  be  constructed  in  order  to  serve  a  given 
area.  Between  said  highest  points  the  lines  pass  over  depressions;  the 
construction  of  each  ditch  will  involve,  therefore,  an  alteration  of  cuts 
and  fills,  increasing  its  cost  per  unit  of  length.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
these  billowy  lands  require  not  only  a  greater  length  of  ditch  to  irri- 
gate a  given  area,  but,  also,  that  the  ditch  is  more  costly  to  construct. 
In  the  third  place,  it  here  becomes  impossible  to  lay  the  water  upon  the 
land  by  a  system  of  parallel  furrows  leading  in  a  common  direction 
away  from  a  main  farn\  ditch — it  becomes  necessary  to  lead  the  water 
from  the  summit  of  each  "billow"  by  a  system  of  furrows  radiating 
from  that  point  over  its  entire  surface.  Although  it  is  practicable  to  do 
this,  yet  the  detail  of  accomplishing  it  is  so  much  more  costly  and 
troublesome  than  the  same  work  would  be  on  more  level  land,  that  it  is 
evident  the  latter  will  command  a  steady  preference,  and  be  first  thus 
improved.  The  quantity  of  these  more  level  lands  is  so  enormous  that 
years  must  elapse  before  they  will  be  fully  occupied,  or  the  occupation 
of  the  billowy  lands  be  generally  begun.  These  may,  therefore,  be 
added  to  the  bog-wallow  as  being  beyond  the  scope  of  any  immediate 
scheme  of  irrigation.  Besides  which,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  most  of 
the  hog-wallow,  and  much  of  the  more  level  land,  is  a  shallow  soil, 
underlaid  by  hard-pan.  Eliminating  the  hog-wallow  and  billowy  land, 
which  constitute,  perhaps,  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  land  on  the  east 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin,  between  the  Tuolumne  and  King's  Eivers,  we 
have  left  the  vast  area  of  the  "  west  side  " — the  whole  of  which,  north 
of  Firebaugh's  Ferry,  is  nearly  an  absolute  inclined  plane,  and,  also,  the 
larger  j^art  of  the  east  side — a  perfect  plain  to  the  eye,  but  upon  which 
the  instrument  discloses  an  irregularity  of  surface  to  which  the  word 
"uneven"  may  be  applied.  "Uneven"  though  we  call  this,  it  is  more 
even  than  any  of  the  land  north  of  Stockton,  excepting  some  three  or 
four  isolated  fields  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  city.  It  is  so  even 
that  the  eye  cannot  detect  the  direction  of  its  inclination,  nor  the  slight- 
est intimation  of  irregularity  on  the  surface.  But  the  engineer's  level, 
determining  the  lines  for  distributing  ditches  by  seeking  the  highest 
points,  sends  them  sweeping  around  in  great  curves,  tracing  their 
course  like  the  track  of  huge  serpents  over  the  plain.  As  the  ditches 
follow  the  lines  of  elevation  it  follows  that  between  them,  and  more  or 
less  nearly  parallel  to  them,  lie  corresponding  lines  of  greatest  depres- 
sion. The  practical  problem  in  the  application  of  irrigation  here  will 
•i)e  to  conduct  the  water  from  the  high  lines  to  the  adjacent  low  ones  on 
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the  shortest  course — thus  distributing  it  with  equality  to  all  parts  of 
the  intervening  surface.  To  do  this  the  ii'rigating  furrows  will  main- 
tain a  direction  generally  perpendicular  to  the  curve  of  the  ditch, 
diverging  from  each  other  where  the  curve  is  convex,  and  converging 
where  it  is  concave.  The  lines  of  checks  from  furrow  to  furrow  will 
themselves  be  curved  and  substantially  parallel  with  the  curve  of  the 
ditch.  Before,  therefore,  the  farmer  can  proceed  intelligently  to  make 
his  irrigating  furrows,  the  engineer  must  run  him  a  set  of  contour  lines 
sufficicntl}^  close  to  enable  him  to  determine  the  direction  of  inclination 
in  each  field.  These  matters  once  ascertained,  and  marked  permanently 
upon  the  ground,  the  detail  of  irrigating  these  "  uneven  "  lands  will  not 
differ  in  practice  from  that  applicable  to  the  true  inclined  plane  surface 
of  the  "  west  side." 

FORMATION    OP   THESE   SOILS. 

Without  going  profoundly  into  the  geology  of  these  regions,  the 
method  of  the  formation  of  soils  differing  thus  widely  in  character  hav- 
ing apparentl3'  onh'  one  characteristic  of  unbounded  fertility  in  com- 
mon, can  be  explained.  The  hog-wallow,  with  its  underlying  hard-pan, 
shows  the  retreat  of  the  broad  foot  of  the  glacier,  leaving  behind  it  the 
accumulated  dust  and  debris  of  pulverized  rock,  arranged  in  its  present 
form  by  the  innumerable  rills  that  issued  from, the  retiring  sheet  of  ice. 
The  same  rocks  were  ground  up  to  produce  the  elements  of  the  loam 
and  of  the  adobe;  we  find  only  that  these  elements  subsist  in  the  two 
soils  in  different  states  of  mechanical  division.  In  the  loams  deposited 
by  waters  flowing  in  streams  and  rivers  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to 
carry  along  much  of  the  matter  suspended  in  a  state  of  extremely 
minute  division,  we  find  the  constituent  particles  of  coarser  grain.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the  vast  areas  of  adobe  constituting  a 
large  part  of  these  plains,  and  often  of  great  depth,  were  due  to  a  sur- 
face wash  of  water  like  that  of  ordinary  rainfall.  But  directly  along 
the  base  of  the  foothills,  overlying  jDerhaps  the  hog-wallow,  or  the 
loam  of  the  original  formation,  we  find  a  strip  of  true  adobe,  from  a 
half  mile  to  five  or  six  miles  wide,  bearing  the  color  of  the  hillside 
above  it,  which  appears  evidently  to  have  been  formed  by  rain-wash 
from  the  hill  above.  The  effect  might  still  appear  too  great  to  be 
attributable  to  this  cause,  till  we  learn  that  a  considerable  part  of  this 
strip  of  adobe — in  some  localities  known  as  "dry  bog" — has  increased 
or  been  formed  within  a  few  years  past;  and  a  new  conception  of  the  en- 
ergy of  this  cause  comes  with  the  knowledge  that  of  one  strip,  five  miles 
in  width,  more  than  half  was  formed,  over  what  had  been  hog- wallow, 
during  a  single  wet  Winter — that  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
Here  we  learn  that  the  rain-wash  does  actually  form  adobe;  that  its 
energy  is  sufficient  to  form  an  extensive  area  of  it  in  a  single  season; 
and  accej^t  without  difficulty  the  conclusion  that  the  same  soil  has  been 
formed  elsewhere  by  the  same  agency.  This  explanation  at  the  same 
time  accounts  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  adobe,  the  absence  of  grit  in 
its  composition,  its  difference  from  the  loams,  and  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  where  they  are  found  in  juxtaposition. 

VALUE   OP   DRAINAGE. 

Knowing  the  area  which  drains  into  a  watercourse  and  the  amount 
of  rainfall  over  that  area,  the  volume  of  water  that  will  be  discharged 
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can  be  calculated  according  to  formulas  that  have  been  deduced  from 
careful  observation  and  measurements.  The  area  drained  is  called  the 
"cachment  area"  of  the  watercourse.  Allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
absorption  of  the  rainfall  into  the  soil,  loss  by  evaporation,  etc.;  the 
remainder  will  be  the  theoretical  discharge  of  the  stream.  These  fig- 
ures of  cachment  area  and  theoretical  discharge,  for  a  number  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  California,  are  as  follows.  The  areas  are  given  in 
square  miles,  and  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second: 


Name  of  river. 


Cach.  area. 


Discharge. 


Feather  

Kern 

American 

King's 

San  Joaquin. 
Tuolumne — 

Yuba 

Merced 

Cache  Creek 


444,666 
340,882 
285,532 
282,426 
256,649 
241,320 
220,111 
187.077 
181.152 


In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  what  these  figures  mean,  suppose  a  river 
to  have  an  average  width  of  five  hundred  feet  between  the  banks,  dis- 
charging a  stream  of  water  ten  feet  deep;  the  sectional  area  of  the  vol- 
ume of  water  will  be  five  thousand  square  feet.  A  velocity  of  three 
miles  per  hour  will  be  equal  to  about  four  and  a  half  feet  per  second; 
and  if  the  above  volume  be  supposed  to  flow  with  this  velocity,  the 
amount  discharged  per  second  (disregarding  friction)  will  be  twenty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  cubic  feet.  A  stream  averaging  three  hun- 
dred feet  wide  by  three  and  a  thii-d  feet  deep  will  have  a  sectional  area 
of  one  thousand  square  feet;  and,  flowing  with  a  velocity  of  two  miles 
per  hour  (equal  to  say  three  feet  per  second),  will  discharge  a  volume 
of  three  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second.  With  a  sectional  area  of  two 
thousand  square  feet  the  discharge  would  be  six  thousand  cubic  feet  per 
second.  These  special  cases  will  be  recognized  as  approximating  the 
actual  discharge  of  several  of  the  large  streams  above  named,  at  their 
lower  stages.  We  may  pause  to  collate  the  relative  discharge  of  canals 
of  different  sectional  areas.  The  highest  velocity  safely  allowable  to 
the  water  within  canal  banks  without  endangering  the  stability  of  the 
banks,  is  about  two  feet  per  second,  or  say  one  and  a  half  miles  per  hour. 
A  canal  stream  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  on  top,  eighty-four 
feet  on  the  bottom,  and  six  feet  deep,  will  have  a  sectional  area  of  six 
hundred  and  twelve  square  feet.  At  a  maximum  velocity  of  one  and  a 
half  miles  per  hour,  the  discharge  per  second  would  be  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ttventy-four  cubic  feet.  A  width  of  stream  sixty- 
eight  feet  at  top,  thirty-two  feet  at  bottom,  and  six  feet  deep,  would  have 
a  sectional  area  of  three  hundred  square  feet.  At  the  above  velocity 
the  discharge  would  be  six  hun(?red  cubic  feet  per  second.  A  width  of 
forty  feet  at  top,  twenty  feet  at  bottom,  five  feet  depth,  would  give  sec- 
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tional  area  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet,  and  a  discharge  of  three 
hundred  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  comparison 
with  the  rates  of  discharge  above  given  for  different  rivers,  the  capacity  ' 
of  these  canals  is  from  one  tenth  to  one  twentieth  of  each  stream. 
Thus,  taking  the  sectional  ^area  of  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver  at  its  lowest 
stage  at  three  thousand  square  feet,  and  its  rate  of  flow  at  two  miles 
per  hour,  we  remark  that  its  discharge  (nine  thousand  cubic  feet  per 
secondj  is  equal  to  the  combined  capacity  of  fifteen  canals,  each  thirty- 
two  feet  on  the  bottom — the  dimensions  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  King's 
Eiver  Company's  Canal,  which  takes  its  water  from  that  stream. 

Eecurring  to  the  above  table  of  the  cachment  areas  and  discharge  of 
the  rivers  of  California,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  actual  discharge 
is  far  below"  the  theoretical.  For  the  purposes  of  irrigation  the  discre- 
pancy is  not  important,  for  the  actual  discharge  is  seen  to  be  ten  times 
greater  than  can  be  applied  to  that  purpose.  But  it  is  interesting  to  in- 
quire what  becomes  of  the  water.  We  know  the.  full  amount  that  falls 
in  each  cachment  basin;  we  know  that  it  does  not  flow  off  through  the 
visible  drainage  channel;  the  inference  is  inevitable  that  a  great  part  of 
it  passes  away  through  underground  strata  of  gravel  and  other  perme- 
able composition.  If  this  be  true,  we  shall  expect  two  things:  first, 
that  the  existence  of  such  underground  water-flow  would  be  disclosed 
by  borings;  and  second,  that  some  of  these  strata  would  be  intersected 
from  time  to  time  by  the  watercourses,  which  would  then  receive  the 
flow  of  each  stratum,  resulting  probably  in  an  appreciable  increase  in 
the  volume  of  water  flowing  in  such  channel.  Both  of  these  conditions 
are  found  to  exist  in  fact.  In  connection  with  the  surveys  for  the  canals 
now  under  construction,  extensive  borings  were  made  at  the  San  Joaquin 
Eiver,  its  tributaries,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Tulare  Lake.  In  each  in- 
stance the  existence  of  an  extensive  underground  drainage  was  disclosed. 
The  fact  that  the  main  river  courses  receive  accessions  to  their  volume 
of. flow  from  these  sources  is  familiarly  illustrated  throughout  their 
length.  The  San  Joaquin,  at  Firebaugh's,  runs  one  half  more  water  than 
it  does  at  the  railroad  crossing,  though  in  the  interval  it  does  not  receive 
a  single  tributary.  King's  Eiver,  at  KingKton,  flows  double  the  volume 
that  it  does  at  the  upper  ferry,  and  at  the  upper  ferry  it  flows  one  half 
more  water  than  at  Centerville,  yet  it  receives  no  tributary.  Other 
streams  that  flow  a  large  volume  of  water  at  one  point,  a  few  miles  lower 
are  dry  beds.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  California  stream  that  does 
not  illustrate  the  fact  of  underground  drainage  by  one  or  both  of  these 
classes  of  phenomena. 

Tulare  Lake,  and  the  drainage  system  in  which  it  plays  the  part  of 
reservoir,  illustrates  underground  drainage  upon  a  great  scale.  During 
a  portion  of  the  year  the  surface  of  this  lake  is  raised  sufficiently  to 
discharge  by  overflow  the  surplug  of  waters  poured  into  it  by  Kern, 
Tule,  and  King's  Eivers,  and  Kaweah  Creek.  13ut  after  the  waters  have 
subsided  so  that  overflow  ceases,  those  large  rivers  continue  to  discharge 
into  the  lake  an  amount  of  water  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Yuba  Eivers  and  Cache  Creek  combined — exceeding  many  fold 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  depletion  by  evapoi'ation.  Yet  the  lake 
contrives  to  get  rid  of  a  greater  amount  of  water  than  it  receives;  the 
level  of  the  surface  is  slowly  lowere^l  throughout  the  season;  uuder- 
,ground  drainage  here  becomes  the  only  possible  means  of  efflux;  and 
in  fact  the  borings  made  adjacent  to  the  lake  disclose  the  existence  of  a 
copious  underground  flow — the  meaBurc  of  which  is  indicated  by  the 
jcombined  influx  from  Kern  and  King's  Eivers.     When  the  levees  shall 
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be  constructed  which  have  been  proposed  in  connection  with  a  general 
irrigation  system,  converting  the  hike  into  a  reservoir  and  raising  its 
surface  so  that  its  waters  can  be  conducted  out  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  tlie  entire  volume  of  water  then  conducted  by  the  canals  will  be  an 
addition  to  the  supply  available  for  irrigation  and  transportation,  with- 
out abstracting  any  part  of  that  which  now  flows  through  the  natural 
drainage  courses.  The  same  thing  may  be  true  of  other  irrigation  works 
depending  on  this  matter  of  underground  drainage,  as  it  oj^erates  upon 
the  streams  and  at  the  point  whence  their  supply  is  obtained.  Thus  the 
efi'ect  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  King^s  Eiver  Canal  upon  the  volume  of 
water  flowing  in  the  San  Joaquin,  has  been  tested  by  the  experiment  of 
closing  the  head-gates  so  as  to  exclude  all  water  from  the  canal.  The 
effect  was  to  raise  the  water  in  the  river  below  the  head-works  exactly 
one  inch!  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  is,  that  about  this 
portion  of  its  course  the  San  Joaquin  receives  an  important  accession  of 
volume  from  underground  drainage — probably  from  the  Tulare  Lake 
drainage;  thus  its  waters  are  maiutaiued  at  a  given  level,  whether  one 
canal  full  be  abstracted  or  not.  It  is  possible  that  an  amount  of  water 
might  be  taken  from  the  San  Joaquin  at  this  point  equal  to  the  volume 
discharged  into  the  lake  by  King's  Kivcr,  without  materiallj'  decreasing 
its  volume.  Such  an  amount  would  require  three  or  four  canals  of  the 
size  of  the  present  one.  The  fact  that  one  tenth  of  the  visible  volume  of 
the  river  at  its  lowest  stage  can  be  taken  from  it  with  a  decrease  of  volume 
which  is  barely  appreciable  (lowering  the  surface  one  inch)  is  very  re- 
markable, and  of  a  high  degree  of  scientific  interest. 

meteorology. 

Besides  the  absence  of  rainfall,  explained  above,  other  important 
features  of  the  meteorology  of  this  region  are  the  winds  and  dews. 
Throughout  the  Summer  a  fierce  wind  from  the  northward,  parallel  with 
the  main  axis  of  the  plains,  draws  over  them  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
With  some  local  exceptions,  it  appears  to  increase  in  intensity  proceed- 
ing southward.  It  is  due  to  the  heating  of  the  table  lands  and  deserts 
lying  beyond  the  Tejon,  rarit'ying  the  atmosphere  over  their  surface, 
which  rises,  while  a  portion  of  that  from  the  California  plains  rushes  in 
to  fill  its  place.  These  gales  rise  dailj'  soon  after  sunrise,  and  continue 
to  blow  till  towards  midnight.  It  follows  that  lai"ge  areas  of  the  plains, 
fitted  by  soil,  irrigation,  and  other  circumstances  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  hops,  and  such  crops  of  the  more  valuable  sorts,  will  be  unavail- 
able therefor  at  present,  and  until  trees — all  kinds  of  which  appear  to 
flourish  luxuriantly  under  the  stimulus  of  irrigation — shall  have  been 
planted  and  attained  sufficient  size  to  afford  protection  from  this  zephyr 
of  truly  California  type.  Where  the  native  trees  now  grow,  the  protec- 
tion is  often  sufficient,  and  amid  the  stately  groves  of  Tulare  County 
every  crop  can  be  raised  with  profusion.  The  absence  of  dews  through- 
out all  the  region  north  of  Tulare  Lake  must  also  be  noticed.  To  the 
east  of  that  lake  the  dews  appear  again  and  are  often  heavy.  What  dif- 
ferences, if  any,  in  the  character  and  growth  of  some  of  the  more  valu- 
able crops  in  these  several  localities  may  become  attributable  to  this 
circumstance,  expei'ience  must  be  left  to  determine. 
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IKRIGATION. 

NATURAL   DRAINAGE    SYSTEM — THE    KERN    COUNTRY. 

The  iiatui'al  drainage  system  of  tlie  country,  embraced  in  what  are 
called  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare  "  Valleys  "  (a  misleading  word  to  des- 
ignate those  vast,  and,  to  the  ej'e,  boundless  plains),  is  as  follows: 

At  the  extreme  south  the  Kern  country  is  a  grand  circular  phiin,  around 
which  sweep,  for  three  fourths  of  its  circumference,  the  Sierra  and  Coast 
Mountain  systems.  These  limit  it  on  the  east  and  west  respectively, 
joining  their  areas  of  upheaval  to  form  its  southern  boundary.  This 
country  is  open  to  the  north  (the  direction  of  the  floAV  of  its  drainage), 
where  it  is  bounded  by  Tulare  Lake.  At  its  upper  or  southern  end  are 
two  small  lakes — Buena  Vista  and  Kern.  All  these  southern  lakes,  it 
must  be  understood,  are  not  basins  of  water  surrounded  by  hills — they 
are  merely  areas  of  the  general  jjlain  which  shelve  dovvnward  at  a  slope 
so  slight  as  to  be  imi)erceptible  to  the  eye.  A  rise  of  a  few  feet  in  their 
water  extends  their  surface  for  several  miles  over  the  surrounding 
plains.  In  fact,  a  rise  of  only  three  or  four  feet  above  ordinary  high 
level  in  Tulare  Lake,  serves  to  place  the  entire  countrj*,  for  an  area  em- 
bracing hundreds  of  square  miles,  under  water.  At  the  ordinary  Sum- 
mer stage  of  water,  cattle  are  seen  feeding  out  in  the  lake  on  the  long 
tule  grasses,  a  distance  of  a  half  mile  to  a  mile  from  its  margin,  standing 
knee-deep  to  belly-deep  in  the  water.  We  see,  then,  that  the  drainage 
system  of  the  Kern  plains  and  their  bounding  mountains  is,  that  the 
rainfall  is  first  poured  into  Buena  Vista  and  Kern  Lakes  at  the  upper  or 
southern  boundary  of  the  plain,  whence  it  flows  down  into  Tulare  Lake 
at  the  northern  boundarj-.  On  the  eastern  side.  Kern  Hiver  and  other 
considerable  channels  pour  the  waters  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
Sierras  directly  into  Tulare  Lake.  On-  the  western  side,  the  mountains 
approach  the  lake,  and  at  a  single  point  send  down  a  spur  to  its  shore. 

NATURAL  DRAINAGE — TULARE. 

A  second  great  natural  division  of  the  country,  and  lying  next  north 
of  Kern,  is  that  which  drains  directly  into  Tulare  Lake,  embracing  the 
whole  of  Tulare  County,  and  so  much  of  Fresno  County  as  is  drained 
by  King's  Kiver,  which  empties  into  the  lake  near  its  northern  extrem- 
ity. The  civil  and  natural  division  between  Kern  and  Tulare  Counties, 
is  tl  e  line  of  Tule  iiiver,  which  empties  into  the  eastern  side  of  Tulare 
Lake,  near  its  center.  Going  north  from  the  Tule  we  come  next  to  the 
considerable  river  known  as  Kaweah  Creek,  which,  dividing  east  of 
Visalia,  into  four  principal  channels,  gives  name  to  the  "Four  Creek 
Country,"  or  Visalia  Delta;  these  creeks  also  flow  into  the  lake.  Next 
north  comes  the  great  King's  Eiver,  discharging  the  rainfall  of  the 
stupendous  King's  Canon,  and  its  tributary  mountain  chasms,  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  whose  sceneiy  have  been  the  inspiration  of 
some  of  the  most  glowing  descriptions  given  by  Clarence  King,  and 
other  explorers  of  the  high  Sierra.  In  these  descriptions  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  high  Sierra,  as  seen  from  Mounts  Tyudall, 
Whitnej",  or  other  of  its  loftier  summits,  presents  itself  as  a  wild  sea 
of  stupendous  peaks,  tossed  into  the  sky  in  titanic  confusion,  and 
deeply  cleft  by  two  princijial  chasms,  which  start  from  a  common  point, 
and  sweei)   away — the   one   northwardly   and   the    other   southerly — 
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receiving  the  waters  which  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain  and 
snow  upon  that  entire  mountain  system,  and  carrying  it  down  toward 
the  plain.  The  northerly  cleft  is  the  caiion  of  King's  fiiver;  that  to  the 
south  wai'd  is  the  channel  of  the  Kern.  Soon  after  the  early  rainfalls, 
and  during  the  melting  of  the  snows,  these  cailons  are  the  channels  of 
deep,  broad,  boiling  torrents,  pouring  down  at  a  high  velocity,  streams 
of  water  which  have  a  cross  section  of  thousands  of  square  teet,  into 
the  great  natural  reservoir  of  Tulare  Lake.  This  is  soon  raised  above 
the  level  of  its  natural  barriers,  and  sends  down  the  surplus  waters 
through  f  resno  Slough  into  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver. 

natural   drainage — THE    SAN    JOAQUIN. 

North  from  King's  River  lies  the  third  and  last  natural  drainage  divi- 
sion of  this  country,  embracing  the  area  drained  directly  by  the  Saa 
Joaquin  River,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Fresno,  the  Merced,  the  Tuo- 
lumne, Stanislaus,  and  a  number  of  lesser  but  not  unimportant  streams, 
as  the  Cottonwood,  the  Chowchilla,  etc.  Observe  that  all  these  streams 
flow  eastward  from  the  Sierra.  On  the  west  of  the  river  the  compara- 
tively low  mountain  system  causes  little  condensation  and  rainfall,  add 
tbat  which  it  does  cause  takes  place,  principally,  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  liills  toward  the  coast,  and  forms  tlie  various  small  streams  that 
run  into  the  ocean  at  Monterey  Bay,  and  thence  southwardly.  The 
moisture  contained  in  the  lower  strata  of  atmosphere  coming  inland 
from  the  ocean,  is  thus,  principally,  condensed  and  precipitated  by  the 
hills.  bef(>re  it  reaches  the  San  Joaquin  County.  The  moisture  con- 
tained in  tiie  higher  strata  continues  on  its  eastward  course  uncondensed, 
until  precii)itated  by  the  high  Sierra.  From  the  rugged  sides  of  these 
mountains  it  is  sent  down  in  torrential  flow  through  its  natural  chan- 
nels to  the  bay.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  thirsting  plains  of  the  San 
Joaquin  are  first  cheated  of  the  rainfall  that  might  make  them  the 
garden  of  California,  and  are  next  mocked  by  the  rush  of  the  same 
waters  flowing  between  parched  river  banks,  idly  to  the  sea.  And  thus 
it  comes  that  there  are  no  important  tributaries  flowing  from  its  west 
side  into  the  San  Joaquin.  At  the  lowest  stage  of  these  streams  the 
past  Summer,  the  San  Joaquin,  at  Firebaugh's  Ferry,  above  the  points 
of  junction  of  its  important  tributaries,  flowed  a  body  of  water  with  a 
cross  section  exceeding  three  thousand  square  feet,  to  which  the  Tuo- 
lumne afterwards  added  its  streams,  then  running  with  a  section  of  six 
hundred  square  feet.  The  stream  of  King's  River,  at  the  same  date, 
after  the  upper  ferries  had  stopped  on  account  of  the  low  stage  of 
water,  was  running  with  a  cross-section  of  about  one  thousand  square 
feet. 


CANALS     FOR     IRRIGATION    AND     TRANSPORTATION. 

A   COMPREHENSIVE   CANAL    SYSTEM. 

"A  comprehensive  canal  and  irrigation  system  "  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  more  familiar  idea  of  a  comprehensive  railway  system.  It  is  easily 
understood  that  the  latter  ouglit  to  consist  of  two  trunks,  running  one 
on  the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  and  one  on  the  west  side,  com- 
bining to  form  a  main  stem  from  a  point — say  at  Bantas,  and  thence 
along  a  natural   grade    by   the   Straits   of  Carquinez   to   deep   water. 
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Branches  at  pi'oper  points,  running  up  to  the  foothills,  would  complete 
the  system.  A  comprehensive  canal  system  (such,  for  example,  as  might 
be  wisely  undertaken  under  a  more  efficient  political  system  than  ours, 
as  a  Government  work),  would  consist  of  two  main  canals,  one  starting 
from  Kern  Lake,  and  the  other  from  Buena  Vista,  running  northwardly 
on  either  side  of  the  great  plains.  These  canals  should  be  laid  out  on 
the  least  practicable  grade,  so  as  to  hug  the  foot  line  of  the  hills,  and 
thus  embrace,  sloping  away  from  them  to  the  central  line  of  depression, 
the  entire  area  upon  which  irrigating  water  could  be  brought.  As  the 
great  naturiil  streams  were  successively  encounlered,  the  uecessarj-  por- 
tion of  their  waters  could  be  utilized  to  maintain  the  canals  at  full  flow. 
Such  a  foothill  canal  could  extend  continuously  from  the  south,  along 
the  Sierra,  until  it  made  a  juuction  with  another  hke  work  coming  doWn 
the  edge  of  the  Sacramento  plains  from  the  north.  This  northern  canal 
would  take  its  rise  in  the  streams  draining  that  area  of  upheaval  of 
which  Mount  Shasta  is  the  dominating  peak.  From  the  same  system  of 
streams,  a  like  canal  would  come  down  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacra- 
mento plains,  and  terminate  at  the  Straits  of  Carquinez.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  plains  a  corresponding  canal,  starting  from  the 
Kern  lakes,  would  hug  the  western  foothills  till  it  reached  the  ba}^  at  or 
below  Antioch,  in  Contra  Costa  Couut3\  By  such  a  system  of  main  ex- 
terior canals,  the  entire  interior  plains  of  the  State  would  be  embraced, 
their  area  lying  below  the  level  of  the  canals  and  sloping  away  from 
them  at  a  generally  uniform  descent  of  eight  feet  to  the  mile. 

To  apply  the  system,  branch  canals  should  be  run  from  the  mains  at 
proper  points  across  the  plains  eastwardly  and  westerly,  towards  their 
central  lines  of  drainage — the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers. 
These  branches  would  be  the  service  canals  for  the  distribution  of  water 
for  irrigation.  The  main  outside  canals  would  have  a  width  of  probably 
'one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  branch  or  service  canals  would  have 
a  width  of  say  seventy  feet.  Thus,  these  two  parts  of  the  system  would 
be  canals  for  navigation  and  transportation,  as  well  as  for  irrigation. 
From  the  branch  or  service  canals  the  water  would  be  taken  by  distrib- 
uting ditches  (say  ten  feet  wide),  and  delivered  from  these  directl}^  into 
the  fai'm  ditch.  The  main,  the  branch,  and  the  distributing  works  would 
be  constructed  as  parts  of  the  irrigation  sj'stem;  the  farm  ditch  would 
be  constructed  by  the  land  owner,  and  would  be  private  property,  to  be 
maintained  and  operated  at  private  expense,  and  as  a  permanent  im- 
provement upon  the  land. 

But  a  system  as  thus  constructed  would,  in  the  San  Joaquin  country, 
be  incomplete,  for  the  reasons:  first,  that  the  main  river  of  that  section 
is  not  navigable  the  year  round;  and  second,  that  the  periodical  over- 
flow  of  Tulare  Lake,  King's  liiver,  etc.,  has  not  been  provided  I'or.  A 
levee  thrown  around  the  lake  converts  it  into  a  vast  reservoir  of  neai'ly 
eight  hundred  square  miles  area,  storing  up  the  waters  that  now  run  to 
waste  at  a  time  when,  the  lower  streams  being  full,  they  are  not  even 
needed  in  aid  of  navigation.  But  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  lake,  for 
miles  before  they  reach  it,  flow  through  a  country  so  near!}'  level,  that 
if  the  lake  alone  were  leveed,  its  waters  would  tend  to  rise  higher  than 
the  banks  of  the  tributary  rivers,  and  so  would  flow  over  these  into  the 
plains.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  at  the  same  time,  to  construct 
levees  along  the  banks  of  the  lower  portions  of  these  rivers,  to  a  height 
equal  to  that  constructed  around  the  lake.  A  main  canal  extending 
from  the  great  natural  reservoir  thus  improved,  down  the  valley  to  the 
head  of  permanent  navigation,  would  then  complete   "a. comprehensive 
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canal  system"  for  transportation  and  irrigation  in  the  San  Joaquin 
country.  With  the  entire  system  as  thus  sketched,  constructed,  it  would 
be  complete  as  well  as  comprehensive  for  the  whole  interior  of  Call- 
fornia. 

A   PRACTICABLE   SYSTEM. 

Works  of  the  magnitude  indicated  could  be  constructed  only  by  a 
Government.  Public  opinion  would  widely  refuse  to  allow  a.x\y  branch 
of  our  existing  government  system  to  undertake  the  work.  Those  por- 
tions of  the  works  Avhich  are  subsidiaiy  to  the  great  exterior  works 
may  be  constructed  independently  of  these,  and  independently  of  each 
other.  Taken  singly,  they  are  not  beyond  the  ability  of  private  enter- 
prise to  manage.  In  time  the  several  parts  may  grow  into  a  compre- 
hensive whole.  Meanwhile,  each  part  may  be  as  efficient  to  perform 
its  individual  function,  as  it  could  be  in  the  completed  system.  Take 
first  the  case  of  what  we  have  called  the  branch  canals.  These  would 
start  from  the  main  canal — some  of  them,  perhaps,  at  the  point  of  cross- 
ing a  river.  Such  a  one  can  be  constructed  at  present.  Instead  of 
taking  its  water  from  the  main  canal,  let  it  take  water  directly  from  the 
river.  This  need  not  interfere  with  the  ultimate  construction  of  the 
main  canal.  Having  taken  the  water,  let  the  canul  be  constructed  on 
the  proper  line;  that  is  to  say,  the  most  elevated  level  practicable 
course,  so  as  to  serve  the  largest  practicable  area  of  ground.  When 
completed,  this  will  be  a  canal  for  navigation  and  transportation.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  it  will  intersect  the  railroad  as  a  branch 
road  would  do,  bringing  produce  to  it.  This  is  the  class  of  works 
which  are  under  actual  construction  at  present.  Prominent  among 
them  are  the  Farmers'  Canal,  of  Merced;  the  Fresno  Canal  (Fried- 
lander's),  at  Borden  Station,  in  the  Alabama  Settlement;  Chapman's 
Canal,  east  of  Firebaugh's;  the  People's  Canal,  above  Kingston,  on 
lower  King's  River;  the  Centerville  and  Fresno  City  Canals  (San  Joa- 
quin Land  Association's),  on  upper  King's  River.  The  San  Joaquin 
and  King's  River  Company's  Canal,  the  most  extensive  work  of  ail,  is  a 
part  of  the  main  central  canal  to  run  from  Tulare  Lake  to  tide  water  at 
Autioch.  These  works,  all  of  which  are  important,  not  only  locally, 
but  as  possible  parts  of  the  grand  comprehensive  system  of  the  future, 
merit  particular  description.  The  general  j^ublic,  outside  of  the  parties 
directly  interested  and  residents  of  the  localities  affected,  has  not  yet 
begun  to  realize  what  is  doing  in  these  directions,  both  by  self-helpful 
local  associations,  and  by  the  capitalists,  who,  as  land  holders,  have 
undertaken  these  works  as  a  means  to  bringing  their  vast  possessions 
into  market. 

CANALS     UNDER    CONSTRUCTION. 

THE   FRESNO  CANAL. 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  general  plan  and  method  of  irrigation  works 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Fresno  River  Canal,  now  being  constructed  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Friedlander,  near  Borden  Station,  on  the  railroad,  in  Fresno 
county,  to  irrigate  the  lands  of  the  Alabama  Settlement,  together  with 
other  extensive  tracts  owned  by  that  gentleman  and  others.  In  this 
case  the  main  canal  commences  at  Fresno  River,  at  a  point  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  railroad,  and  is  constructed  thence  southwardly  to 
Cottonwood  Creek,  a  distance  of  four  miles.    It  is  proposed  to  proceed 
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with  the  canal  south  from  the  Cottonwood,  crossing  that  stream,  con- 
tinuing its  course  to  an  intersection  with  the  Sun  Joaquin,  a  distance  of 
about  nine  miles.  For  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  canal  a  careful 
exploration  was  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  Poctt,  civil  engineer,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  of  the  Fresno  Eiver,  following  its  course  to 
the  headwaters;  also  of  Snow  Creek  and  other  streams,  with  a  view 
of  adding  to  the  present  supplj^  given  by  the  Fresno.  The  examination 
of  the  Fresno,  about  three  miles  above  the  present  railroad  crossing, 
showed  by  borings  taken,  that  a  large  stream  of  water  filtered  through 
its  bed,  even  during  the  driest  season.  In  view  of  tliis  fact  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  construct  a  tight  dam,  made  solid  and  well,  down  into 
the  hard-pan  strata  under  the  sand,  tliereby  holding  the  water,  in  the 
hope  thus  to  secure  water  enough  for  irrigation,  not  only  during  the 
Spring,  but  also  enough  during  the  Summer,  for  a  second  crop.  The 
latter  part  of  the  object  aimed  at  has  not  been  secured.  Although  the 
tight  dam  has  been  built  deep  below  the  sands  of  the  river  bed,  the 
water  continues  to  flow  through  these  sti'atas,  showing  that  it  makes  its 
way  around  the  ends  of  the  dam. 

In  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  the  present  works 
were  commenced,  too  late  in  the  season  for  favorable  work.  The  Win- 
ter rains  not  only  interfered  Avith  the  progress  of  the  dam,  but  tested 
its  stability  b}'  a  very  trying  test.  The  dam  and  head-gates  are  now 
completed,  also  the  canal  from  the  Fresno  to  the  Cottonwood,  the  final 
finishing  touches  having  been  given  in  the  latter  part  of  Jul}',  when  the 
three  distributing  ditches  were  also  completed  to  the  railroad — a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  for  each,  or  ten  miles  of  main  and  distributing  canal 
in  all. 

The  dam  is  a  timber  structure,  three  hundred  and  eleven  feet  long,  and 
raising  the  water  six  feet  above  original  level,  constructed  of  two  rows 
main  piles  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  long,  planted  ten  feet  apart, 
the  points  firmly  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  clay.  Between  the  main 
piles  is  a  double  row  of  four-inch  sheet  jiiles.  The  space  between  the 
two  rows  of  piling  is  filled  in  solid  and  planked  on  top.  The  action  of 
the  water  during  freshets  on  the  river  bed  below  the  dam  is  guarded 
against  bj''  a  timber  "  apron  "  of  four-inch  planking^ — an  incline  set  to 
receive  the  water  as  it  tumbles  over  the  dam  and  shed  it  off  on  its  course 
down  stream,  upon  a  thick  laj'er  of  loose  rock  work,  ^yhen  the  water 
reaches  the  top  of  the  dam  it  is  backed  up,  forming  a  lake  one  mile  long 
by  five  hundred  feet  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  five  to  six  feet. 
The  water  is  turned  into  tlie  canal,  by  the  opening  of  six  gates,  into  a 
flume  or  timber  box  thirty  feet  wide.  Through  this  fluming  it  is  turned 
into  the  canal. 

This  work  is  constructed  with  an  uniform  width  at  the  bottom  of 
twenty  feet.  The  sides  rise  on  a  slope  of  one  foot  vertical  to  two  feet 
horizontal,  to  a  height  of  eight  feet,  carrying  six  feet  of  water.  This  is 
the  waterway  or  channel  which  is  expected  to  flow  full  of  water.  The 
water  at  the  surface  is  therefore  forty-four  feet  wide.  The  banks  are 
carried  up  higher,  on  a  steeper  slope,  and  on  the  tojD  are  four  and  a  half 
feet  wide.  The  canal  is  taken  from  the  river  at  the  highest  point  neces- 
sary to  convey  water  to  the  irrigable  ground.  This  i^oint  is  in  a  ridge 
of  "hog  wallow."  The  cutting  through  this  ground  is  quite  deep,  and 
;  t  the  river  the  canal  work  has  the  imposing  aj^pearancc  of  a  railway 
cutting.  It  is  run  on-a  grade  of  six  inches  to  the  mile,  which  will  give 
a  flow  of  the  water  at  a  rate  of  one  and  a  quarter  miles  per  hour,  and 
will  discharge,  when  running  full,  three  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  feet  of 
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water  per  second.  This  nearly  horizontal  grade  soon  brings  the  canal 
through  the  "  hog  wallow  "  ridge  and  out  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the 
general  plain.  It  follows  the  main  course  of  this  edge,  cutting  through 
two  other  ridges  of  "hog  wallow,"  which  inalce  down  upon  the  plains, 
in  its  course  to  the  Cottonwood.  Where  cutting  for  the  canal  has  to 
be  done,  the  method  of  doing  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  for 
railway  cutting.  The  bottom  is  plowed  up  and  the  loose  earth  scooped 
up  the  shelving  sides  with  horse-serapers.  In  the  "  hog  wallow"  a  hard- 
pan  is  encountered  which  is  blasted,  and  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of 
the  work.  When  the  bottoni  of  the  canal  comes  out  upon  the  surface 
of  the  general  plain,  the  banks  are  formed  by  scraping  up  the  earth 
material  from  the  outside.  Plow  furrows  are  run  along  outside  the  base 
of  the  proposed  bank,  and  the  loosened  earth  scooped  up  into  long  ridges 
by  scrapers.  These  ridges  are  afterward  carefully  trimmed  and  dressed 
smoothly  and  constitute  the  banks  of  the  canal.  They  are  made  as 
smooth  and  even  as  the  flower-beds  of  a  city  garden,  or  the  terraces  of 
the  Capitol  grounds.  Their  outside  slope  is  one  foot  vertical  to  one  and 
one  half  foot  horizontal.  From  the  other  dimensions  already  given,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  cross  section  of  these  banks  is  as  follows:  top,  four 
and  a  half  feet;  bottom,  thirty-two  and  a  half  feet;  height,  eigh<}  feet; 
cross  section,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  square  feet;  cubic  yards  of 
earth  to  be  moved  for  each  one  hundred  feet  of  canal  (two  banks),  one 
thousand  and  ninety-six.  Contract  price  for  this  kind  of  work  in  oi^di- 
nary  ground,  say  fifteen  cents  per  yard;  cost  of  canal  in  this  good  sort 
of  ground,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  and  forty  cents  per  oub 
hundred  feet,  or  say  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and. eighty  dollars  and 
thirty-two  cents  per  mile.  When  the  canal  is  cut  to  a  depth  of  four  feet, 
instead  of  being  built  wholly  above  ground,  the  amount  of  earth  to  be 
moved  for  each  one  hundred  feet  of  length,  is  four  hundred  and  fourteen 
yards — costing,  at  the  above  price,  sa}'  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  per  mile.  The  length  of  canal  constructed  to  Cotton- 
wood Creek  is  four  miles;  projected  extension  to  the  San  Joaquin^  nine 
miles  more,  or  say  thirteen  miles. 

Water  is  delivered  from  the  canal  into  the  main  distribiating  ditches 
by  an  arrangement  of  gates  and  fluming  or  boxing.  The  bank  of  the 
canal  is  rounded  or  curved  to  approach  the  gates.  The  main  distribut- 
ing ditches  are  ten  feet  wide  at  the  bottom;  slope  of  bank  inside,  one 
foot  vertical  to  two  feet  horizontal;  width  on  top,  two  feet;  height,  two 
feet;  number  of  cubic  yards  of  earth  to  each  one  hundred  feet  of  bank 
twenty;  cost  to  construct,  at  fifteen  cents  per  yard  for  each  one  hundred 
feet  of  ditch  (two  banks),  six  dollars;  cost  per  mile,  say  three  hundred 
and  sixteen  dollars  and  eighty  cents.  The  work  upon  these  main  dis- 
tributing ditches  is  done  in  the  same  way  as  upon  the  canal;  Ivino- 
almost  wholly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  there  is  little  or  no  cutting 
and  the  banks  are  constructed  by  plowing  outside  their  line,  scraping  up 
the  plowed  soil  to  form  the  bank,  and  then  dressing  and  trimming. 
These  main  distributing  ditches  have  a  grade  which  depends  on  the 
ground,  the  maximum  rate  being  thirty-three  inches  to  the  mile;  this 
should  give  a  rate  of  flow  of  nearly  one  and  one  half  miles  per  hour,  and 
discharge  for  each  ditch  forty-five  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 

The  amount  of  discharge  above  noted  for  the  canal  (three  hundred 
and  sixty  cubic  feet  per  second)  will  be  adequate  to  give  from  thi'ce  ta 
four  inches  in  depth  every  forty  days  during  the  season,  to  an  area  of 
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seventy-two  thousand  acres.  AVhen  running  only  four  feet  full  the  dis- 
charge would  irrigate  in  the  same  way  thirty-five  thousand  acres. 

I  have  described  these  works  at  some  length,  because  they  constitute 
in  some  sort  model  works,  and  because  they  make  by  no  means  the  most 
favorable  showing  for  irrigation  enterjjrise.  They  have  been  costly  for 
their  extent,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  head-works  (dam,  etc.) 
were  constructed  during  the  Winter  with  the  river  running  full;  and 
second,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  canal,  from  the  beginning  to  Cot- 
tonwood Creek,  passes  through  a  hard  pan  cement  rock.  The  total  cost 
of  the  works  approximates  to  sixty  thousand  dollars,  while  for  the  same 
character  of  works,  constructing  the  head-works  during  the  dry  season 
and  with  ordinary  earthwork  in  place  of  hard-pan,  forty  thousand  dollars 
would  sufiSce.  The  work  on  the  extension  of  this  canal  beyond  the  Cot- 
tonwood will  be  of  this  lighter  character. 

Some  idea  of  the  part  to  be  played  by  irrigation  in  the  internal  econ- 
omy of  the  State  may  be  formed  by  observing  some  of  the  results 
rendered  possible  by  this  comparatively  small  work.  Suppose  the  sev- 
enty-two thousand  acres  which  it  irrigates  to  be  cultivated  to  wheat. 
The  result  is  a  crop  of  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  centals,  or 
say,  ninetj^  thousand  tons;  value  at  the  railroad,  which  passes  through 
the  land,  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  crop  less  valuable  than  wheat  will  be  raised.  Five  thousand 
acres  phmted  to  alfalfa  would  more  than  maintain  all  the  dairies  in 
3Iarin  County.  If  it  shall  prove  that  the  land  is  suited  for  cotton,  a 
c.i'op  to  the  value  of  five  million  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
doiJars  should  be  annually  taken  from  this  area.  And  yet  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  irrigation  system,  in  comparison  with  the  works  in  pro- 
gress elsewhere,  and  these  in  comparison  with  the  comprehensive 
works  projected,  are  very  small.  The  imagination  refuses  to  follow  the 
effects  of  general  irrigation  as  displayed  by  the  experience  already  had, 
to  their  legitimate  consequences. 

The  dimensions  that  ought  to  be  given  to  a  canal,  in  order  that  it  may 
irrigate  a  particular  area,  or  the  area  that  may  be  irrigated  from  a 
canal  of  particular  dimensions,  may  be  deduced  from  the  following 
data:  the  "duty"  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  flowing 
through  a  canai  is  to  irrigate  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  giving  to  the 
same,  during  the  season,  a  depth  of  eleven  and  one  half  inches,  or  one 
thousand  five  hundred  cubic  yards  of  water  per  acre.  In  many  places, 
if  not  usually,  one  half  this  amount  is  expected  to  suffice;  and,  in  that 
case,  the  "duty"  of  one  cubic  foot  per  second  would  be  four  hundred 
acres. 

The  highest  velocity  permissible  where  the  canal  banks  are  of  loose 
earth,  as  in  the  California  canals,  is  two  feet  per  second  (say  one  and 
one  third  miles  per  hour).  In  a  canal  of  favorable  section — flowing  say 
five  feet  of  water  on  a  twenty-foot  base,  and  with  side  slopes  of  two  to 
one — the  rates  of  flow  would  be  approximately  as  follows:  on  a  fall  of 
nine  inches  to  the  mile,  two  feet  per  second;  on  a  fall  of  six  inches  to 
the  mile,  one  and  three  quarters  feet  per  second;  on  a  fall  of  three 
inches  to  the  mile,  one  and  one  quarter  feet  per  second. 

If  the  water  be  shallower,  the  width  less,  or  the  slope  of  the  banks 
flatter,  the  rate  of  flow,  at  the  above  rates  of  fall,  would  be  somewhat 
less;  but  the  above  figures  may  be  taken  in  order  to  get  at  approxima- 
tions to  the  practical  work  that  may  be  expected  of  a  canal  of  given 
dimensions. 
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FARMERS     irrigation    COMPANY   OF    MERCED. 

The  Farmers'  Irrigation  Company  of  Merced  was  formed  to  bring 
down  water  from  the  Merced  River,  at  a  point  near  SncUing,  for  irriga- 
tion upon  the  phiins  between  that  river  and  Bear  Creek,  and  from  the 
foothills  to  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver.  Among  the  leading  parties  con- 
nected with  the  enterprise  are  William  G.  Collier,  the  Messrs.  Cressy 
Brothers,  Upton,  Fowler,  Douglas,  Morrison,  Gray,  Elliot,  Jolley,  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Rogers — all  farmers  within  the  district  to  be  improved. 
The  company  has  succeeded  to  the  water  rights  of  the  Robla  Canal  Com- 
pany, an  organization  formed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  to  carry 
water  for  irrigating  purposes  into  the  Bear  Creek  countr}^  which  took  up 
the  water  claim  on  the  Merced  River,  referred  to  above.  Under  the 
rights  of  the  Robla  Company,  twelve  miles  of  uncompleted  canal  have 
already  been  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  between 
the  Merced  River  and  Bear  Creek — dimensions,  bottom  fifty  feet;  top, 
eighty  feet;  height,  three  feet,  to  be  increased  to  five  feet.  As  rapid  a 
descent  as  can  be  safely  allowed  in  grade  is  one  foot  to  the  mile,  giving 
a  velocity  to  the  water  of  about  two  feet  per  second.  At  this  rate  the 
discharge  of  a  canal  of  the  above  dimensions  will  be  four  hundred 
cubic  feet  per  second,  sufficient  to  give  during  the  season  a  depth  of 
twelve  inches  of  water  over  eighty  thousand  acres.  Upon  much  of  this 
Merced  and  Bear  Creek  land  it  is  thought  that  one  gootl  wetting,  with 
four  inches  of  water,  after  the  crops  are  well  started,  will  suffice  to 
mature  them,  and  would  render  the  supply  of  the  Merced  Farmers' 
Canal  adequate  to  the  actual  necessities  of  over  three  hundred  thousand 
acres. 

The  proposed  canal  will  start  from  the  Robla  Company's  water  claim 
above  Snelling,  and  follow  down  the  foothills  a  distance  of  five  and  one 
half  miles  to  a  point  on  the  divide  between  the  Merced  and  the  Bear. 
Here  the  canal  branches,  one  part  earring  one  fourth  of  the  water, 
going  into  the  channel  of  Canal  Creek,  which  it  pursues  some  distance, 
and  is  then  taken  out  and  carried  across  to  the  Bear  above  the  point 
known  as  the  Roblas,  whence  the  original  enterprise  takes  its  name. 
From  the  fork  of  the  canal  the  second  and  main  branch,  carrying  three 
fourths  of  the  water,  makes  a  long  sweep  around  the  tongue  of  the 
divide,  keeping  well  upon  the  flank,  until  it  crosses  the  Bear  at  a  point 
nine  and  one  half  miles  east  from  the  Town  of  Merced,  and  passes  in  a 
broad  sweep  southwestwai'dly  into  the  San  Joaquin.  The  lengths  of 
the  several  portions  of  the  proposed  works  are:  from  the  head  to  the 
fork  of  the  canals,  five  and  one  half  miles;  thence,  by  the  line  of  the 
main  fork  to  Bear  Creek,  thirty-three  miles;  thence,  to  its  debouchment 
in  the  San  Joaquin,  twenty-two  miles — total  length,  sixty  miles.  Final 
surveys  have  not  yet  been  made  for  those  specifications  of  construction 
that  determine  the  cost.  The  head-works,  it  is  stated,  will  be  inexpen- 
sive, which,  perhaps,  means  that  they  will  cost  less  than  ten  thousand 
dollars.  South  of  Snelling,  in  order  to  come  out  upon  the  divide,  the 
water  will  have  to  pass  through  a  fifteen-hundred-foot  tunnel.  If  this 
tunnel  be  given  an  inclination  of  twenty  feet  per  mile,  or  five  feet  eight 
inches  in  the  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  feet,  and  be  six  feet  wide 
by  five  feet  deep,  it  would  discharge  the  quantity  of  water  carried  by 
the  main  canal,  which  would  have  a  velocity  in  the  tunnel  of  thirteen 
feet  per  second.  It  is  thought  that  this  tunnel,  or  a  part  of  it,  at  least, 
can  be  safely  left  without  timbering.     The  material  is  a  lava,  which 
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•works  freely  under  the  pick.  But  moving  at  the  velocity  assumed,  the 
water  would  possess  such  power  of  erosion,  perhaps,  slowly  caving  the 
material,  which  would  then  be  deposited  in  the  canal,  and  thus  endan- 
gering the  permanence  of  the  whole  work,  that  prudence  miiy  demand 
the  lining  of  the  tunnel  throughout  with  timber.  The  cost  of  the  mere 
excavation  may  be  set  down  at  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  which  add 
whatever  outla}'  is  made  for  timbering.  The  cost  of  making  the  canal  in 
the  open  country  is  estimated  at  two  thousand  dollars  per  mile — a  figure 
likel}"  to  be  exceeded  on  parts  of  the  line.  The  total  cost  of  the  work 
on  the  basis  of  these  figures  would  then  be  as  follows:  head-works,  ten 
thousand  dollars;  tunnel,  ten  thousand  dollars;  five  and  one  half  miles 
of  the  fork  of  the  canal,  eleven  thousund  dollars;  thirtj'-three  miles  of 
main  fork  to  Bear  Creek,  sixty-six  thousand  dollars;  twenty-two  miles 
from  Bear  Creek  to  the  San  Joaquin,  iorty-four  thousand  dollars;  total, 
one  hundred  and  fortj'-oue  thousand  dollars.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the 
cost  of  six  hundred  feet  of  fluming  crossing  intervening  creeks,  includ- 
ing the  Bear;  also,  of  carrying  the  smaller  fork  from  Canal  Creek  to  the 
lands  it  is  designed  to  serve,  but  this  will  not  be  considerable.  The 
interests  of  the  principal  parties  connected  with  the  enterprise  are 
served  when  the  canal  reaches  Bear  Creek,  and  there  it  may  stop 
awhile,  awaiting  action  of  the  farmers  living  between  that  point  and  the 
San  Joaquin  Eiver.  To  Bear  Creek  the  cost,  according  to  the  above 
figures,  should  approximate  ninety-seven  thousand  dollars.  It  is  stated 
that  the  necessary  funds  are  already  subscribed  by  the  responsible  par- 
ties, many  of  whose  names  are  mentioned  above,  and  the  work  is  now 
in  process  of  construction. 

LOWER   king's   river   DITCH. 

The  People's  Ditch  Company  of  Tulare  is  an  organization  formed  by 
the  settlers  on  the  lower  King's  Eiver  section,  who  are  constructing  an 
irrigating  canal  for  the  benefit  of  their  farms.  Water  is  taken  from  the 
river  at  a  point  ten  miles  above  Kingston,  by  a  simple  head  gate  without 
a  dam.  The  course  of  this  ditch,  as  laid  out  and  now  well  advanced  in 
construction,  is  to  a  point  known  as  "  Lone  Tree,"  distant  fourteen  miles 
from  the  head.  Thence  to  the  lake  the  distance  is  seven  miles,  through 
which  the  work  may  be  extended  should  settlers  in  that  locality  see  fit 
to  take  it  up.  This  ditch  is  laid  out  to  carry  four  feet  depth  of  water 
with  a  width  at  the  top  of  twenty-five  feet.  Toward  the  head  the  banks 
ai'e  constructed  with  a  slope  of  only  one  half  horizontal  to  one  vertical. 
At  the  same  time  the  grade  is  considerable,  falling  at  the  rate  of  several 
feet  to  the  mile,  while  at  one  point  the  steep  rate  of  two  feet  in  seventy 
rods  was  adopted.  The  material  of  the  bank  at  this  point  is  not  of 
special  tenacity.  It  remains  to  be  proved  by  experience,  therefore, 
whether  the  stabilit.y  of  the  banks  under  these  circumstances  can  be 
maintained,  the  detail  of  the  construction  being  in  violation  of  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  engineering  manuals.  The  money  for  this  work  was 
raised  by  the  formation  of  an  incorporated  company,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  one  hundred  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each.  Each  subscriber  is 
an  owner  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  their  calculation 
is  that  each,  taking  an  equal  share  of  the  water  run  by  the  ditch,  will 
obtain  sufiicient  for  the  irrigation  of  his  quarter  section.  Whether  or 
not  they  will  find  that  they  have  all  the  water  the}^  would  like,  certain 
it  is  that  each  will  get  enough  to  repay  him  an  hundred  fold  the  amount 
of  his  investment  in  the  enterprise.     Although  this  work  is  not  projected 
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on  a  plan  to  form  any  part  of  a  general  irrigation  system,  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  such  an  one,  and  illustrates  what  may  be  done  by  the  co- 
operation of  a  few  neighbors  in  procuring  present  benefit  for  which  they 
might,  b}^  depending  on  the  consti'uction  of  the  greater  works,  have  to 
wait  for  years. 

UPPER    king's    river    DITCHES. 

At  Centerville,  on  King's  Eiver,  twenty  miles  above  Kingston,  two 
small  ditches  have  been  partly  constructed  by  the  joint  efforts  of  owners 
of  land  at  that  point  and  owners  of  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Land  Association,  lying  between  Centerville  and  the  Town  of  Fresno,  on 
the  railroad.  The  principal  of  these  ditches  utilizes,  for-a  consi<lerable 
portion  of  its  length,  the  channel  of  a  small  natural  slough.  The  ditch, 
is  some  fourteen  miles  long,  al)Out  eight  feet  wide,  and  runs  over  a  foot 
of  water  in  depth.  The  amount  of  water  supplied  is,  however,  insuffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  the  owners,  outside  of  whoni  are  a  considerable 
number  of  settlers  whose  needs  are  equally  imperative,  while  the  settle- 
ment at  Fresno,  which  is  a  growing  one  and  will  soon  become  an  impor- 
tant town  like  Merced  or  Modesto,  i-equires  a  copious  water  supply.  A 
second  small  ditch  running  nearly  parallel  with  that  above  described 
has  been  constructed  for  sevei'al  miles.  The  settlers  who  are  now  with- 
out water  propose  combining  with  the  citizens  of  Fresno  Town  and  the 
owners  of  the  second  ditch  to  increase  its  dimensions,  to  alter  its  course 
so  as  to  serve  a  greater  area  of  country  and  to  carry  it  into  the  town. 
These  ditches  get  their  water  from  King's  Kiver  by  aid  of  a  small  dam. 
Neither  of  these  enterprises,  however,  even  as  projected,  is  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  irrigable  land  of  superior  quality  Ij'ing  in  this  section, 
a  ver^'-  large  body  of  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  railroad,  of  which 
the  needs  have  not  been  considered  or  provided  for  at  all.  JMor  could 
these  become  main  parts  of  a  general  irrigation  system.  The  labor  ex- 
pended on  their  construction  need  not,  however,  be  wholly  lost;  when- 
ever a  general  sj'Stem  shall  be  constructed,  it  is  probable  that  these 
works  could  be  utilized  as  distributing  ditches. 

chapman's  canal. 

Between  the  Alabama  Settlement,  which  is  supplied  with  water  by  Mr. 
Friedlander's  Fresno  Eiver  Canal,  heretofore  described,  and  the  San 
Joaquin  Jliver,  bordering  on  the  latter,  lies  a  considerable  area  of  fine 
irrigable  land,  owned  principally  by  Lux,  Miller,  and  Chapman.  This  is 
west,  and  some  fifteen  miles  distant,  from  the  Fresno  Canal.  To  irrigate 
these  lands  a  work  known  as  Chapman's  Canal,  partly  constructed  last 
year,  is  in  progress.  It  takes  the  water  from  the  San  Joaquin  River,  on 
the  east  bank,  at  a  point  twenty-five  miles  above  Fii-ebaugh's  Ferrj'  and 
fifteen  miles  from  the  magnificent  railroad  bridge  over  that  river.  No 
dam  is  used.  The  head-works  consist  of  a  flume  thirt3'-five  by  thirty 
feet,  founded  on  two  rows  of  sheet  piling.  The  head-gates  work  ten 
feet  above  the  flume.  The  flume  opens  into  a  head  basin  of  oval  form, 
forty  feet  in  the  lesser  by  one  hundred  and. twenty  feet  in  the  greater 
diameter.  From  this  the  canal,  having  a  width  of  twenty  feet,  to  run 
some  three  feet  depth  of  water,  proceeds  northwardly,  its  course  sur- 
veyed to  strike  the  Cowchilla  Kiver  at  the  Montgomery  (Chapman's) 
ranch.  Head-works  such  as  those  of  this  enterprise  can  be  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  canal  itself  may  cost  perhaps 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  mile  in  average  ground. 
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THE   king's   river   AND   SAN    JOAQUIN    COMPANY'S   CANAL. 

The  most  extensive  and  important  of  these  enterprises  yet  put  under 
construction — a  canal  for  navigation,  as  well  as  to  supply  water  for  irri- 
gation— remains  to  be  described.  The  San  Joaquin  iiiver  comes  down 
from  the  Sierra  Kevadas  in  a  westerly  course,  and  at  a  point  a  few  ujiles 
above  (south  of)  Firebaugh's  Ferry  makes  a  bend  to  the  northward. 
The  drainage  of  the  great  territory  which  empties  into  Tulare  Lake  as 
a  reservoir,  comes  down  thence  northwuj'dly  uuiing  the  period  of  ovei"- 
flow,  through  a  line  of  main  sloughs,  and  em2:)ties  into  the  San  Joaquin  at 
this  bend.  The  channel  of  this  overflow,  at  the  point  where  it  empties 
into  the  river,  known  as  Fresno  Slough,  always  contaiuB  water,  and 
during  the  season  of  high  water  is  navigable  to  its  head.  Between  the 
head  of  Fresno  Slough  and  Tulare  Lake  are  two  other  sections  of  deep 
channel,  known  as  Buena  Vista  and  Fish  Slough.  These,  however,  do 
not  extend  to  the  lake.  If,  now,  the  three  isthmuses  between  Fresno, 
Buena  Vista,  and  Fish  Sloughs  and  the  lake  be  cut  through,  a  navigable 
channel  becomes  established  from  Kern  County,  at  the  southern  end  of 
Tulare  Lake,  to  the  junction  of  Fresno  Slough  with  the  San  Joaquin 
Eiver  above  Firebaugh's  Ferry.  Were  the  navigation  of  the  San  Joaquin 
permanent  to  this  point,  navigation  would  thus  be  opened  from  near 
Bakcrsfield,  and  embracing  the  magnificent  lands  known  as  the  Tom 
Creek  country,  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  But  at  its  lowest  stages 
the  upper  San  Joaquin  is  not  navigable,  the  present  hetid  of  permanent 
navigation  being  at  Moore's  Landing,  near  the  crossing  of  the  Western 
Pacific  liailroad.  To  complete  the  chain  of  navigation  outwai'd  from 
Tulare  Lake,  it  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  construct  a  navigable 
canal  from  the  mouth  of  Fresno  Slough  to  Moore's  Landing.  This  is 
the  canal  which  the  San  Joaquin  and  King's  Eiver  Canal  Company  have 
now  under  construction,  and  of  which  a  large  section  is  already  com- 
pleted. There  still  remains  a  section  of  some  seventy  miles  to  construct 
between  the  present  lower  end  of  the  canal  near  Kreyenhagen's,  at  Los 
Baiios  Creek,  and  Moore's  Landing. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver,  near  the  mouth  of  Fresno  Slough,  is  an 
island  which  divides  the  stream  into  two  unequal  portions — the  western 
one  being  the  smaller.  From  this  smaller  channel  the  canal  takes  its 
water  by  means  of  a  dam  of  admirable  construction.  Across  the  main 
channel  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  a  brush  dam  is  thrown  in  order  to 
maintain  a  full  volume  of  water  in  the  lesser  channel.  The  canal  dam 
consists  of  two  rows  of  sheet  piling,  the  space  between  them  filled  in 
and  planked  over.  The  piles  are  lour  inches  thick.  Upon  this  main 
dam  as  a  foundation  is  erected  a  frame  carrying  gates  which  move  up 
and  dow)),  the  water  flowing  over  their  upper  edges.  Thus,  when  the 
channel  is  running  full,  bj'  lowering  the  gates  the  entire  volume  of  water 
is  allowed  to  flow  freely  over  the  dam.  As  the  quantity  of  water  dimin- 
ishes, the  gates  are  gradually  raised,  maintaining  the  surface  of  the 
water  behind  them  at  a  uniform  level.  The  construction  of  this  dam, 
like  that  of  the  Fresno  Canal,  was  carried  on  last  Winter  at  a  time  when 
the  streams  were  running  full,  and  involved  some  nice  exhibitions  of 
engineering  skill.  As  an  example  of  the  class  of  devices  resorted  to  in 
battling  with  the  swollen  torrent  which  opposed  every  portion  of  the 
work,  one  operation  may  be  described.  Alter  the  upper  row  of  sheet 
piling  had  been  driven  the  water  boiled  through  between  the  piles,  as 
well  as  over  them,  with  such  violence  as  to  carry  ott'  the  filling  bctweea 
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the  two  rows  of  piling  as  fast  as  it  could  bo  dumped  in.  To  overcome 
this  a  sufficient  number  of  stout  sails  were  procured  to  extend  the  entire 
length  of  the  dam.  Heavy  sand  bags  were  attached  to  one  end  of  the 
sails.  A  gang  of  men,  as  many  as  could  stand  side  bj'  side  on  the  dam, 
strung  the  sails  with  the  bags  attached  from  one  end  to  the  other.  A 
powerful  current  poured  over  the  top  of  the  piles,  and  against  this  the 
men  slowly  shoved  the  line  of  bags  until  it  rested  on  the  edge  of  the 
upjier  row  of  piling.  At  a  word  the  bags  were  pushed  over  and  imme- 
diately sunk  to  the  bottom,  the  upper  edge  of  the  sails  remaining 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  piles.  The  sails  formed  an  effectual  barriei* 
to  prevent  the  current  pouring  between  the  piles,  and  though  the  entire, 
volume  of  water  now  flowed  over  the  top,  the  operation  of  filling  in 
between  the  two  rows  of  piles  was  successfully  prosecuted,  and  soon 
the  main  dam  was  completed. 

This  dam  turns  the  water  into  the  main  canal  through  a  sluice.  The 
gates  of  this  sluice  also  work  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  over  them. 
The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  over  that  of  allowing  the  water  to 
flow  under  the  gates,  is  that  in  the  latter  case  the  stream,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  "head  "  behind  the  gate,  is  discharged  into  the  canal  at  a 
high  velocity,  tending  to  cut  away  the  banks;  in  the  former  case  the 
stream  tumbles  into  the  sluice  by  a  waterfall,  the  energy  of  which  is 
expended  in  boiling  around  in  the  sluice,  whence  it  flows  into  the  canal 
in  a  tranquil  stream. 

The  dimensions  of  the  canal  are:  width  at  bottom,  thirty-two  feet; 
slope  of  banks,  three  horizontal  to  one  vertical;  depth  of  water,  six  feet; 
width  of  water  at  surface,  therefore,  sixty-eight  feet.  The  banks  are 
carried  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  made  wide 
enough  on  top  for  a  tow-path  and  foot- way  respectively.  Running  in  a 
line  substantially  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  vallej^,  the  fierce  winds 
which  sweep  over  these  plains  from  north  to  south  throughout  the  Sum- 
mer season  raise  a  strong  ripple  on  the  waters  of  the  canal,  actually 
curling  the  waves  over  into  small  ''  white-caps,"  and  illustrating  with 
some  force  the  old  song  anent ''  the  raging  canawl."  This  ripple  is,  how- 
ever, a  source  of  substantial  inconvenience  in  washing  away  the  adobe 
banks  of  the  work.  To  counteract  it,  these  banks  are  being  lined  with 
brush  pinned  to  the  bank  with  the  butts  upward,  which  has  been  found 
to  give  the  needed  protection.  Up  to  the  present  date  the  canal  has 
been  run  with  only  four  feet  depth  of  water;  the  work  done  this  year, 
now  approaching  completion,  has  been  to  raise  the  banks  so  as  to  admit 
the  full  depth  of  six  feet  of  water.  The  present  lower  terminus  of  the 
canal  is  at  Kreyenhagen's,  in  Merced  County,  forty  miles  below  its  head 
at  Fresno  Slough,  and  seventy  miles  above  Moore's  Landing — the  head  of 
permanent  navigation  on  the  San  Joaquin.  Kreyenhagen's  is  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  Antioch,  in  Contra  Costa  County.  The  canal  company 
has  proposed  to  the  farmers  and  land  owners  between  Kreyenhagen's 
and  Moore's  Landing,  to  subscribe  a  portion  of  the  stock  necessary  to 
extend  the  work  to  that  point;  or  if  sufficient  stock  should  be  sub- 
scribed for,  the  work  would  be  carried  to  Antioch — the  more  advanta- 
geous plan.  iJiTeither  proposition  has  been  responded  to.  The  purpose 
of  the  company  is  to  suspend  further  extension  northwardly  for  the 
present.  To  the  south,  connection  will  be  made  between  Fresno  Slough 
and  Tulare  Lake  by  way  of  Fish  and  Buena  Vista  Sloughs,  heretofore 
described,  by  cutting  through  the  isthmuses  which  novv  separate  those 
channels.  Navigation  will  thus  be  established  between  the  lake  with 
the  vast  area  of  country  accessible  to  it  and  Kreyenhagen's.     When  the 
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central  canal  shall  be  extended  to  Moore's  Landing  that  country  will  be 
in  commuuicatiou  by  permanent  water  navigation  with  the  bay  and 
ocean. 

These  works  have  been  constructed  by  Mr.  M.  Hangroom,  civil  en- 
gineer. Among  the  gentlemen  prominently  connected  with  the  enter- 
prise as  projectors  and  builders  are  Messrs.  John  Center,  ,T.  Mora  Moss, 
Henry  Miller,  George  H.  Howard,  I.  Friedlander,  Charles  Lux  and 
others,  to  whom  must  be  added  Mr.  J.  M.  Brereton,  civil  engineer,  for 
some  years  past  prominentlj'  engaged  on  the  Government  irrigation 
works  in  India.  This  gentleman,  who  is  consulting  engineer,  projected 
-the  present  works,  and  b}'  his  exposition  of  their  advantages  gave  the 
impulse  that  led  to  their  construction. 


THE    SYSTEM     IN    PEACTICE. 

CANAL   NAVIGATION    OPENED. 

The  Californian  who  inspects  these  works  for  the  first  time  will  be 
fortunate  if  his  first  intimation  of  their  proximity  shall  be  the  sight  of 
a  mast  sweeping  along  the  plain,  a  tow-line  from  the  head  of  which, 
together  with  the  familiar  motive  power  at  the  end  of  it,  shall  quicken 
to  his  imagination  with  all  Ibrce  and  consequences  the  grand  fact  that 
canal  navigation  has  opened  in  California.  The  first  four  boats  were 
constructed  by  the  com])any  for  the  transportation  of  their  own  material 
and  supplies.  They  are  built  upon  an  English  model,  less  cumbersome 
and  "logy"  than  the  American  canal  boat — dimensions;  sixty-three  feet 
length  by  nine  feet  eight  inches  beam.  This  boat  carries  sixteen  tons 
■weight  to  each  foot  of  draft.  A  movable  gunwale  permits  them  to  be 
loaded  to  a  draft  of  four  feet — i.  e.,  to  carry  a  cargo  of  sixty-four  tons. 
Thus  loaded,  the}''  are  towed  with  the  stream  (northwardly)  by  a  single 
animal  as  rapidly  as  he  can  walk.  Eeturning  light,  the  same  beast  fur- 
nishes sufiicient  jjower  to  move  the  boat  up  stream.  Larger  boats  of 
similar  model  have  since  been  constructed.  These  facts,  thus  boldly 
stated,  need  no  elaboration  to  enable  the  intelligent  mind  to  grasp  their 
bearings  upon  the  '-transportation  problem"  which  still  engages  so 
much  of  the  public  attention.  They  show  how  the  canal  tends  to  neu- 
tralize distance  from  tide  water  as  an  element  in  the  determination  of 
land  values;  how  it  brings  the  rich  river  bottoms  of  Tulare  and  Kern 
Counties  as  near  to  market  as  many  lands  in  the  bay  district  itself;  how 
it  renders  possible  the  profitable  cultivation  of  small  gi-ains  in  regions 
where  the  advent  even  of  the  railroad  still  leaves  the  farmer  hopelessly 
beyond  reach  of  the  export  market.  To  the  dwellers  on  the  upper  Sac- 
ramento it  is  not  less  imjiortant  than  to  those  on  the  San  Joaquin,  and 
points  a  significant  finger  to  the  direction  which  may  profitably  engage 
energies  and  resources  that  have  heretofore  spent  unprofitable  force  on 
schemes  of  narrow  gauge  railway.  California  has  made  one  great 
bound  in  the  path  of  wealth  since  the  opening  of  hqr  railway  era. 
Here  we  see,  in  the  silently  moving  and  heavy  laden  canal  boat,  the 
dawn  of  a  second  era,  whose  fruits  shall  be  not  less  important  than  the 
first.  Will  they  not,  in  fact,  far  transcend  them  in  magnitude?  Is  it 
not  plain  that  these  two  elements  of  transportation  working  together 
present  the  solution,  in  its  full  sense,  of  the  problem  which  is  before  the 
country?  The  great  bulk  of  i)roduce  from  the  soil,  lovv  in  value  to  the 
ton,  but  aggregating  millions  of  money  in  its  many  thousand  tons,  floats 
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•with  slow,  uncostly  motion  to  the  sea;  while  the  products  of  industry, 
charged  with  the  value  of  the  labor  of  many  hands,  and  the  busy  popu- 
lation TVhose  time  is  money,  glide  swiftl}^  along  the  ringing  rail.  \Yords 
very  imperfectlj'  shadow  out  the  full  fruition  of  this  new  element  in  our 
progress — canal  navigation — compared  with  the  illumination  which 
seems  to  flash  upon  the  mind  with  the  first  ocular  view  of  the  accom- 
plished fact. 

irrigation  in  practice. 

In  describing  the  irrigation  works,  their  two  principal  features — the 
main  and  distributing  canals — have  been  explained.  The  next  step  is  to 
consider  the  means  and  method  for  the  actual  application  of  the  water 
to  the  ground.  The  first  work  of  the  farmer  is  to  construct  his  own 
farm  ditch.  This  lies  wholly  on  top  of  the  ground.  The  material  for 
the  banks  is  taken  from  outside  their  line,  so  that  the  water  flows  wholly 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  distributing  canal  from  which  the 
water  is  to  be  taken  will  always  be  higher  than  the  highest  point  of  the 
farmer's  land.  He  will  therefore  be  able  to  lay  out  his  own  ditch  so 
that  the  water  in  it  shall  flow  on  the  surface  of  the  highest  land  he  has 
to  apply  it  to.  The  water  will  be  discharged  from  the  distributing  canal 
into  the  farm  ditch  by  a  gate  which  will  at  once  measure  and  regulate 
the  amount  of  water  delivered  through  it.  To  take  the  simplest  case, 
we  will  supi^ose  the  surface  to  be  irrigated  to  constitute  a  perfect  in- 
clined plane — as  it  would  in  fact  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin — 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  extent,  lying  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
each  side  a  half  mile  in  length.  Then  a  ditch  half  a  mile  long  following 
the  western  boundary  of  the  field  would,  serve  to  irrigate  it.  In  the  east 
bank  of  this  ditch  three  gates  would  be  placed,  one  at  each  end  and  one 
in  the  middle,  distant  from  each  other  one  fourth  of  a  mile.  From  each 
of  these  gates  a  furrow  is  run  east  at  right  angles  to  the  ditch  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  field.  As  the  ground  slopes  east  at  the  rate  of  eight 
feet  to  the  mile,  it  will  slope  four  feet  in  the  half  mile,  which  is  the  width 
of  this  quarter  section.  And  it  will  slope  four  inches  in  each  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  feet — say  thirteen  and  a  half  rods.  Twelve  times 
this  distance  reaches  the  lower  side  of  the  field.  Throw  up,  then,  with  a 
plow,  twelve  ridges  running  north  and  south  the  entire  length  of  the  field 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  apart,  and  each  at  least  four  inches 
high.  These  may  be  called  "  checks."  To  irrigate  this  ground,  open  the 
gates  from  the  farm  ditch  and  turn  in  the  water.  It  will  flow  down  the 
three  east  furrows.  Throw  wiih  the  hoe  a  little  dam  across  each  furrow- 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  east  from  the  ditch — i.e.,  at  the  points 
of  intersection  with  the  first  "check."  When  the  water  reaches  these 
dams  it  will  back  up  till  it  begins  to  overflow  into  the  field,  where  it  will 
be  held  in  the  "  check  "  till  it  stands  four  inches  deep  at  that  line,  while 
its  surface  will  exactly  intersect  that  of  the  field  at  the  foot  of  the  ditch 
bank,  distant  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  west.  The  first  belt  of 
the  field  next  the  ditch  having  been  thus  thoroughly  irrigatetl,  clear  out 
the  furrow  dams  and  hoe  up  three  others  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
feet  east  from  the  first,  or  at  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  furrows 
with  the  second  "check,"  repeating  the  operation  till  the  field  is  irri- 
gated throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  In  this,  its  simplest  form,  the 
labor  of  irrigation  is  inexpensive.     How  often  the  water  will  need  be 
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applied  in  an  ordinary  season  to  make  one  crop,  will  be  proved  by  ex- 
perience. It  is  said  by  farmers  on  the  adobe  lands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  that  four  inches  of  rain,  coming  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  is  sufficient  to  make  a  crop.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  applied  by  irrigation  should  not  accomplish  an 
equal  result.  In  some  of  the  successful  experiences  that  were  had  last 
year,  a  larger  quantity  was  consumed;  but  the  fact  is  well  attested  that 
in  these  operatioiis  far  more  water  was  wasted  than  was  utilized,  through 
inexpertness  in  applying  it. 

The  intelligent  reader  perceives  that  the  method  of  ap^jlying  the 
water  to  the  laud  by  this  system  of  furrows  following  the  line  of  steepest 
inclination,  with  "checks"  connecting  those  furrows  at  right  angles  to 
their  direction,  is  as  applicable  in  all  its  detail  to  the  "  uneven  "  lands 
east  of  the  San  Joaquin  as  to  the  absolute  inclined  plane  of  the  west  side. 
The  only  difference  in  method  is  that  diversity  of  directions  to  be  taken 
by  the  furrows  which  was  indicated  in  the  preceding  description  of  the 
"uneven"  lands.  The  distances  to  be  left  between  the  "checks"  and 
dams,  to  give  equal  depths  of  water  at  each  irrigation,  depends  on  the 
inclination  of  the  surface  diminishing  as  the  degree  of  slope  increases. 
If  a  greater  depth  of  water  be  given  at  one  time,  the  distance  between 
the  "checks"  may  be  increased,  but  the  distribution  cannot  be  made 
equally  unifoi'm.  Those  portions  of  the  field  next  above  the  "checks" 
and  on  which  the  water  stands  deepest,  will  absorb  a  greater  amount 
than  the  more  distant  portions,  on  which  it  is  shallower.  BjMncreasing 
this  depth  much  above  four  inches,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  drown 
out  a  portion  of  the  crop  while  another  portion  should  fail  to  receive 
sufficient  for  its  needs.  Some  irregularity  of  distribution  is  inevitable, 
but  the  nearer  together  the  "checks"  are  put,  and  the  less  the  depth 
of  water  given  at  an 3^  one  time,  the  more  uniform  will  be  the  effect.  It  is 
plain  that  the  results  of  farming  with  irrigation,  as  of  that  without  irri- 
gation, will  differ  under  the  hands  of  different  men;  and  that,  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  the  more  intelligent  operator,  and  who  is  willing  to 
give  more  downright  honest  work  to  his  operations,  will  achieve  the  best 
results. 

On  the  inclined  plane  lands  of  the  west  side  the  detail  of  applying  the 
water  ma}^  be  varied.  The  farm  ditch  may  be  run  on  an  east  course,  on 
which  the  land  falls  at  the  rate  of  eight  feet  to  the  mile.  It  will  also 
fall  away  from  the  north  side  of  this  ditch  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  to  the 
mile.  Main  irrigating  furrows  run  from  this  ditch  both  northeast  and 
southeast  will  have  a  rate  of  inclination  intermediate  between  these 
two — slightly  greater  for  the  northerly  set,  but  the  difference  would  be 
inappreciable  in  practice.  These  furrows  could  be  run  so  that  each 
northeast  furrow  from  one  ditch  would  meet  the  corresponding  south- 
east furrow  from  the  ditch  next  north  of  it.  Thus  an  irrigating  system 
would  be  laid  out  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  resembling  the 
skeletons  of  fishes,  whereof  the  several  farm  ditches  would  be  the  back- 
bones, each  with  its  S3'stem  of  ribs  attached,  formed  by  the  main  irri- 
gating furrows.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  plan  that  was  adopted  last  season 
by  the  canal  company  in  laying  the  water  on  the  five  thousand-acre  field 
which  they  have  rented  as  a  sort  of  model  farm  from  Lux  k  Miller.  The 
water  is  applied  through  this  system  by  the  same  method  already  indi- 
cated— alternately  tin-owing  up  and  hoeing  out  a  succession  of  dams 
across  the  irrigating  furrows,  backing  up  the  water  in  them  till  it  over- 
flows the  adjacent  soil.  The  proper  series  of  "checks"  produces  the 
necessary  uniformity  of  distribution  to  each  part. 
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All  streams  flowing  from  the  Sierras  which  are  not  charged  with  the 
mud  from  mining  operations,  bring  wMth  them  extremely  minute  particles 
of  inorganic  matter.  Stooping  upon  the  edge  of  the  stream,  the  sun's 
rays  being  in  the  right  direction,  some  of  these  particles — probably 
micaceous  scales — can  be  perceived.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  water 
be  collected  and  allowed  to  settle,  this  matter  will  be  deposited  as  an 
impalpable  slime.  In  this  state  it  is  the  perfection  of  manure — the 
sustenance  of  plants  in  the  form  under  which  they  can  most  readily 
assimilate  it — the  true  fertilizing  slime  of  the  Nile.  In  seasons  succeed- 
ing a  general  overflow  of  the  Tulare  streams  the  vegetable  growths  are 
of  an  exceptional  luxuriance;  the  yield  of  cultivated  crops  reaches  nearly 
incredible  figures.  Much  of  the  soil  that  is  thrown  up  to  make  the  canal 
banks  is  light  and  sandy — at  points,  as  in  crossing  old  river  beds— an  ap- 
parently pure  sand,  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  be  incapable  of 
retaining  water.  Yet  the  water  does  not  percolate  through  the  banks, 
and  when  these  are  examined  after  the  flow  has  continued  awhile,  it  is 
found  that  the  inner  layer  has  become  cemented  together,  and  is  as  im- 
pervious to  water  as  rock.  The  slimy  material  has  filled  the  interstices 
between  the  particles  of  sand  and  compacted  them  into  a  solid  mass. 


EEYIEW     OF    THE     FIELD. 

future  of  these  plains — SOME  details. 

With  the  lights  now  before  us,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  foresee  approxi- 
mately the  course  of  settlement  by  which  these  great  plains  will  be 
developed.  This  will  follow  the  desirable  soils,  keeping  closely  to  those 
which  can  be  relied  upon  to  make  a  crop,  and  among  such,  preferring 
the  lines  of  transi)ortation,  whether  by  canal  or  rail.  These  soils  are: 
First — The  heavy  adobes  of  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver  in 
general.  Second — The  adobe  belt  that  crosses  Stanislaus  eastwardly,  of 
which  Modesto  is  near  the  center.  Third — The  adobe  belt  that  crosses 
Merced  eastwardly,  of  which  Merced  is  near  the  center.  Fourth — The 
bi'oad  tract  of  loam  adjoining  the  railroad  at  Borden  Station,  in  Fresno 
County  (the  Alabama  Settlement),  now  irrigated  by  the  Fresno  Canal 
(Friedlander's),  and  the  body  lying  east,  irrigated  by  Chapman's  Canal — 
under  construction.  Fifth — The  still  larger  belt  of  loam  that  crosses 
the  railroad  at  Fresno  city,  coming  westwardly  from  the  upper  King's 
Eiver  Bottom  at  Centerville,  embracing  the  German  settlement  (San 
Joaquin  Valley  Land  Association),  together  with  an  extensive  tract  west 
of  the  road,  all  of  which,  to  be  made  available,  requires  a  canal  of  the 
first  class  from  King's  Eiver.  Sixth — The  extensive  and  wonderfully 
rich  (but  feverish)  loam  bottoms  of  Tulare  County,  embracing  lower 
King's  Eiver,  the  Four  Creek  and  Tule  Eiver  country,  together  with 
the  vast  adobe  plains  adjacent  to  Tulare  Lake.  Seventh — The  still  more 
extensive  adobe  plains  and  moist  bottom  loams  of  Kern  County.  By 
examining  what  is  needed  by  each  of  these  localities,  and  what  is  doing 
and  in  prospect  of  being  done  to  supplj^  such  needs,  the  course  of  devel- 
opment and  local  progress  will  unfold  itself. 

THE   WEST    SIDE. 

The  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin,  in  general,  needs  (one)  irrigation 
and  (two)  transportation.     This  area  may  be  considered  in  three  par- 
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eels — first,  that  nortli  of  the  present  terminus  of  the  canal — i.  e.,  between 
Kroj'cnhagcn's  and  Moore's  Landing;  second,  south  of  Krcj'cnhageii's 
and  west  of  the  canal,  between  it  and  the  hills;  third,  south  of  Kreyen- 
hagen's  and  east  of  the  canal,  between  it  and  the  river.  The  whole  of 
this  section  is  supplied  with  transportation  b}''  the  river  during  the 
j^eriod  of  high  water,  so  that  it  can  "get  along;"  the  season  is  brief  but 
long  enough  to  get  moderate  sized  crops  out  of  the  country.  Still,  for 
three  fourths  of  the  year,  canal  navigation  would  be  a  boon.  Irriga- 
tion, the  first  thing  needed,  will  come  to  that  section  of  the  plains  first 
above  named,  whenever  the  canal  shall  be  extended  northwardly.  The 
second  named  section  will  not  get  irrigation  till  another  main  canal  shall 
be  constructed  from  Tulare  Lake  down  along  the  west  foothills — a  work 
of  Avhich  there  is  no  immediate  prospect.  The  third  section  is  that  irri- 
gable from  tjhe  canal  as  now  built.  This  area  may  be  said  to  be  ready 
for  occupation. 

THE   EAST   SIDE. 

For  the  lands  of  the  east  side  the  railroad  is  the  channel  of  trans- 
portation. If  the  farmers  of  that  extensive  adobe  belt,  whereof  Mo- 
desto is  the  center,  conclude  to  construcL  irrigating  works,  they  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  the  Tuolumne  and  Stanislaus  Rivers. 
The  next  great  belt  of  adobe  at  Merced  can  be  irrigated  from  the  Mer- 
ced River,  and  works  for  this  })urpose  have,  as  heretofore  explained, 
been  projected  by  local  enterprise.  But  these  two  tracts  can,  perhaps, 
make  a  living  without  irrigation;  they  vvill  hardly,  however,  grow 
rapidly  rich.  The  extensive  body  of  loam  at  Borden  Station  (the  Ala- 
bama Settlement),  is  irrigated  by  Fricdlander's  Canal.  East  of  this, 
near  the  river,  and  extending  away  northwardly  to  the  Chowcdiilla,  lies 
the  extensive  bodj'  owned  chiefly  b}^  Chapman,  Lux,  and  Miller,  to  be 
irrigated  hy  the  Chapman  Canal.  These  two  sections  may  also  be 
described  as  ready  for  occupation.  Next  south,  the  still  larger  tract  of 
choice  land  (valuable  without  irrigation),  extending  from  Centerville  to 
the  railroad,  and  for  a  distance  some  miles  west  of  it,  seems  to  have  no 
immediate  prospect  of  adequate  irrigating  works.  The  two  ditches 
previously  described  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  parties  directly 
interested  to  cultivate  their  own  lands,  or  a  considerable  part  of  them, 
but  they  are  not  even  projected  on  a  scale  to  serve  the  entire  area;  and 
until  works  of  this  character  are  in  prospect,  settlers  will  give  pi-efer- 
ence  to  more  favored  localities. 

THE   TULARE   COUNTRY. 

The  Tulare  loam  bottoms  need  only  transportation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  great  wealth;  the  adobe  soils  in  some  localities  may  need  irri- 
gation as  an  assurance  against  failure  of  crops.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  adobe  in  this  county  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  mature  small 
grains  with  quite  as  much  confidence  as  some  other  parts  of  the  State 
that  are  I'egarded  as  in  the  first  rank  of  agricultural  lands.  East  of 
Lake  Tulare  there  is  more  rain  than  on  the  plains  north,  and  vast  tracts 
of  adobe  lie  so  low  and  flat,  being  overflowed,  or  on  the  margin  of  the 
overflow,  that  they  retain  moisture  suflUciently  late  in  the  season  to 
mature  crops  of  small  grain.  A  good  deal  of  the  loam  repays  irriga- 
tion, but  such  as  is  needed  can  be  had,  and  is  being  secured  by  local 
eftbrt.  Irrigation  works  of  an  extensive  sort  are  not  prerequisite  to  the 
development  of  large  wealth  in  Tulure.     But  cheaper  transportation  is 
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essential  to  rapid  development.  Tulare  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  a  pro- 
fitable export  market  by  rail.  The  prospect,  therefore,  of  the  establish- 
ment of  canal  navigation  between  the  lake  and  the  lower  San  Joaquin 
is,  to  Tulare,  an  opening  of  the  door  to  wealth  and  development 
unlocked  for,  if  not  undreamed  of.  There  will  remain  to  this  section 
only  the  drawback  of  the  fevers  that  prevail  over  much  of  the  richest 
lands.  These  may  deter  settlement.  The  irrigation  works  proposed  in 
this  county  take  mainly  the  form  of  leveeing  the  lakes  and  rivers,  pre- 
venting the  periodical  overflow,  and  thus  tending  to  obviate  the  cause 
of  malaria.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  proposed  works  are, 
perhaps,  most  important  to  that  section  of  country.  When  these  works 
shall  be  accomplished,  if  not  before,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  Tulare 
will  become,  in  some  respects,  what  portions  of  Louisiana  were  before 
the  war,  the  seat  of  an  exceptional  wealth,  and  prominent  even  in  this 
favored  State,  for  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  its  productions. 

To  Kern  County,  the  general  remarks  made  of  Tulare,  are  applicable. 
''The  Island"  (so-called)  whereof  Bakersfield  is  the  business  center, 
can  scarcely  be  rivaled  in  the  State  for  richness  of  soil,  and  for  a  cli- 
mate calculated  to  urge  every  product  to  the  most  prodigal  development. 
But  the  stranger  shrinks  from  the  malarious  influence  which  the  execu- 
tion of  judicious  irrigation  works  would  be  calculated  to  mitigate  and 
in  time  eradicate  altogether. 

SUMMARY. 

The  foregoing  review  has  developed  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  localities,  the  works  essential  to  the  immediate  develop- 
ment of  the  great  southern  interior  plains  are  under  actual  construction, 
and  will  be  completed  for  the  present  planting  season.  These  exceptions 
are — first,  that  jDart  of  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaqain  lying  north  of 
Kreyeuhagen's,  and  second,  the  loam  belt  on  the  east  side  that  crosses 
the  railroad  at  Fresno  City,  Modesto  and  Merced  can  live  along  with- 
out irrigation,  and  can  readily  get  it  if  they  conclude  that  they  want  it. 
The  loams  of  the  east  side  at  the  Alabama  Settlement  and  Chapman's, 
are  supplied.  So  is  the  adobe  next  the  river  from  Firebaugh's  north  to 
Kreyenhagen's.  The  Tulare  country  does  not  need  irrigation  in  the 
main,  but  does  need  canal  transportation,  and  is  in  the  way  to  get  it.  It 
more  needs  to  have  its  waters  leveed  within  their  banks,  and  it  is 
"on  the  cards"  that  that  will  come  among  the  first  new  developments 
of  the  canal  and  irrigation  system.  The  area  of  land  to  which  water  for 
irrigation  is  actually  suj^plied  this  year  is  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles.  Of  this,  the  area  supplied  by  the  San  Joaquin  and  King's 
Kiver  canal  as  now  constructed — i.  e.,  the  area  lying  between  it  and  the 
San  Joaquin  River,  extending  from  the  head-works  to  Kreyenhagen's  on 
Los  Baiios  Creek,  is  forty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  acres. 
The  extension  of  the  canal,  north,  will  cause  it  to  intersect  the  Western 
Pacific  Eailroad  at  a  point  near  Ellis  Station.  The  ii*rigable  area  be- 
tween this  point  and  Los  Baiios  Creek,  the  present  terminus,  is  one  hun- 
dred thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres.  Of  equal  signifi- 
cance are  the  areas  served  by  the  canal  as  a  channel  for  transportation. 
To  ascertain  these,  add  to  the  area  commanded  by  it  for  irrigation,  that 
of  a  strip  three  miles  in  width  on  the  western  or  upper  side  of  the  canal. 
We  then  have  to  add  for  the  section  already  completed  sixty-nine  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-two  acres,  making  a  total,  with  those  also 
irrigable,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  acres.     If  the  canal  be  extended  to  Ellis  Station,  a  further  area  will 
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be  served  for  navigation  equal  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  acres,  making  a  total,  with  those  also 
irrigable  from  the  same  extension,  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-six  acres.  With  the  completion  of  the  canal 
southwardly  to  Tulare  Lake,  it  will  serve  for  navigation,  adjacent  to  its 
banks,  the  further  area  of  seventy-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  acres.  But,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  by  establishing  a  connection 
with  lake  navigation  the  whole  vast  area  of  Tulare  and  Kern  Counties, 
adjacent  to  the  lake,  are  equally  brought  within  the  benefits  of  canal 
navigation.  The  total  area  contiguous  with  the  canal  which  it  would 
serve  for  navigation,  between  its  point  of  union  with  Tulare  Lake  and  Ellis 
Station,  would  be  four  hundred  and  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-one  acres — a  figure,  it  may  be  added,  so  great,  that  it  conveys  to 
the  mind  no  definite  idea  of  area.  Its  capacity,  when  all  cultivated  un- 
der irrigation,  may  be  stated  as  equal  to  that  of  any  equal  number  of 
square  miles  of  the  richest  virgin  soil  ever  turned  in  California  in  its 
most  favorable  season.  The  area  hitherto  beyond  reach  of  market,  to 
which  a  market  is  to  be  brought  by  canal  navigation,  is  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  or  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  very 
richest  and  most  productive  soi'l  in  California.  Concerning  the  larger 
features  of  a  comprehensive  canal  system  for  the  entire  State,  with  a 
main  lateral  canal  along  the  foothills  on  each  side  of  the  plains,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  one  projected  for  the  east  side  can  wait;  most  of  the 
good  that  it  could  accomplish  is  in  process  of  being  accomplished  by  the 
minor  works  already  in  progress  or  in  prospect.  The  main  canal  on  the 
west  side  could  be  executed  with  advantage,  creating  a  high  value  upon 
nearly  every  acre  of  the  vast  plains  upon  that  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river.  The  leveeing  works  proposed  in  Tulare  County  would  tend  to 
remove  the  last  drawback  upon  what  is  already  both  the  richest  and 
loveliest  spot  on  all  the  surface  of  California. 
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SHALL   I   BUY   SHEEP! 


Sheep  raisers  mar  be  divided  into  three  classes:  First,  those  who 
make  sheep  breeding,  for  wool  and  mutton,  their  main  business;  subsidi- 
ary and  auxiliary  to  this,  they  may  do  more  or  less  general  farming. 
Second,  those  whose  main  business  is  general  farming;  subsidiary  and 
auxiliary  to  this,  they  may  breed  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sheep. 
Third,  those  who  raise  thoroughbreds — who  look  to  the  sale  of  bucks 
at  fancy  prices  as  one  of  their  leading  sources  of  profit.  These  three 
branches  of  one  business  are  usually  prosecuted  under  such  different 
circumstances  as  to  be  almost  three  distinct  things.  Yet,  success  in  each 
requires  very  much  the  same  sort  of  attention  to  the  same  sort  of  details. 
Underlying  it  all  is  the  proposition  that  increase  of  lambs  is  increase  of 
wool  and  mutton.  Here  is  where  the  money  is  really  made  in  sheep- 
raising.  And  when  once  embarked  in  the  business,  the  first  thing  to  be 
learned  is  the  detail  of  so  handling  the  flock  that  the  fullest  increase 
may  be  insured.  But  with  many,  the  first  question  will  be:  Shall  I 
embark? 

In  the  course  of  this  series  of  papers  I  shall  endeavor  to  so  fullj' 
explore  the  whole  ground  that  one  who  has  never  worked  in  sheep  will 
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be  able  to  decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  his  circumstances  are  such 
that  he  can  advantageously  undertake  sheep  raising  at  all,  and  if  aye, 
then  to  what  extent.  But  in  this  place  some  general  hints  only  can  be 
thrown  out.  I  have  said  that  increase  of  lambs  is  at  the  foundation  of 
success.  Proper  care  and  labor  expended  during  the  lambing  season  is 
the  warrant  of  this  increase.  To  bestow  these  some  knowledge  of  sheep 
nature  is  requisite.  This  knowledge  is  soon  acquired  through  observa- 
tion by  one  whose  heart  is,  even  in  small  measure,  in  the  work;  who 
can  come  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in  his  sheep;  but  unless  one  be  con- 
scious that  he  has  it  in  him  to  take  this  interest  and  to  acquire  this 
knowledge,  he  will  never  make  much  of  a  sheep  man. 

After  this  consideration,  the  first  w411  be — range.  The  natural  sheep 
ranges  of  California — those  where  the  business  can  be  best  undertaken 
as  a  specialty — are  the  foothills  both  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast 
Eanges,  and  those  parts  of  the  plains  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
profitable  market  for  grain  growing.  Excei:>t  for  raising  thoroughbreds, 
valuable  grain  land  cannot  be  profitably  ranged  to  sheep.  These  con- 
siderations practically  exclude  the  business  from  many  farms  which 
have  no  hill  range.  It  is  true  that  every  farmer  can  profitablj'  raise  his 
own  meat.  Where  Summer  fallowing  is  done  the  fallow  always  brings 
more  or  less  "foul"  stufip,  that  makes  good  feed  for  sheep — which,  in 
turn,  leave  the  land  in  all  the  better  condition  for  grain  by  cropping 
dovvn  the  foul  stuff,  preventing  its  seeding,  besides  converting-  it  all  into 
manure.  But  the  most  profitable  way  of  feeding  off  this  crop  is  to  buy 
the  necessary  number  of  lambs  from  some  sheep  breeder,  let  them  work 
off  the  fallow,  the  stubble,  and  everjnhing  else  on  the  farm,  till  it  is 
clean,  then  turn  them  over  to  the  butcher.  A  first  class  croj)  of  good 
weeds  is  wasted  every  year  in  California  for  lack  of  feeding  down  in 
this  way.  But  this  is  not  sheep  breeding.  It  is  true  there  arc  farms  on 
which  the  amount  of  land  Summer  fallowed  is  so  Jarge  that  it  willi-arry 
a  band  of  several  hundred  sheep,  which,  by  working  during  the  odd 
whiles  on  young  volunteer  and  the  like,  can  get  good  picking  the  year 
round.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may  pay  to  raise  lambs  instead  of 
bujing  them.  I  may  remark,  too,  that  many  a  farmer  sells  oft"  a  lot  of 
indift'erent  hay  at  a  price  that  reallj'  leaves  him  nothing  over  the  cost  of 
marketing  it,  when  it  happens  that  he  might  buy  a  band  of  lambs  and 
get  a  good  advance  by  turning  the  hay  into  mutton.  But  this  is  allied 
more  nearly  to  the  side  subjects  of  "  stall  feeding,"  or  "  soiling  " — which 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  And,  again,  much  good  meadow  land — too 
'wet  and  cold  i'or  regular  grain  growing — would  bring  on  a  band  of 
lambs  well,  that  pays  but  a  trifling  rent  as  Summer  range  for  cattle. 
All  these,  however,  are  still  not  sheep  breeding;  and  I  may  say  in  gen- 
eral that,  within  the  area  of  profitable  grain  growing,  a  man  is  not  ex- 
pected to  go  into  this  business  with  success  unless  he  has  some  hill 
ranges  that  will  not  pa}'  to  plow.  Nor,  I  may  add  here,  will  it  pay  to 
make  feed — not  even  to  cut  wild  hay,  on  which  to  keep  and  breed  sheep — 
except  (in  a  measure)  for  thoroughbreds  and  other  high  grades. 

There  used  to  be  another  condition  attending  the  business  which  is 
fast  disappearing — that  of  ranging  sheej^  on  Government  land;  some- 
times the  range  was  secured  b}'  securing  the  water;  sometimes  neigh- 
bors merely  scrambled  for  what  each  could  get.  Once,  indeed,  this  was 
the  general  case,  and  the  exception  was  when  a  man  owned  his  range; 
but  now,  he  generally  has  to  own  it,  and  too  often  fence  it,  too,  if  he 
would  have  much  good  of  it.  There  are  large  breeders  now  who  range 
their  bands  during  the  Summer  on  the  high  mountain  pastures,  and  como 
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down  for  the  Winter  to  ranges  which  they  hold  on  the  plains;  some,  in- 
deed, cross  over  into  Nevada;  but  tlicso  are  both  special  phases  of  Cali- 
fornia sheep  husbandry,  on  which  1  shall  have  little  to  say. 

Having  decided  that  he  has  some  range  that  is  suitable  for  sheep,  the 
novice  may  next  desire  advice  as  to  what  breed  or  breeds  he  luid  better 
buy.  Tlie  whole  question  of  breeds  will  be  considered  later,  from  our 
California  standpoint.  Lambs  to  be  fed  as  above  suggested,  on  Summer 
fallow,  or  meadow,  ought  to  be  of  the  large-bodied  breeds,  Lancaster  or 
Southdown.  But  ewes  to  be  bred  on  hill  range  ought,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  to  be  moderately  high  graded  Spanish  merino,  L  e.,  ewes  which 
have  been  "  bred  up "  from  American  stock  to  at  least  three  fourths 
Spanish.  This  might  have  been  accomplished  by  two  successive  crosses 
with  thoi'oughbred  bucks.  Some  breeders  believe  that  the  grade  thus 
produced  will  not  commonly  be  as  "even,"  nor  breed  as  "even,"  as  a 
grade  that  has  been  brought  up  more  gradually,  for  instance,  by  first 
crossing  with  half-breed  bucks,  producing  one  quarter  bloods;  these 
again  to  the  three  quarter  bucks,  producing  half  breeds;  these  again  to 
thoroughbred  bucks,  producing  three  quarter  Spanish.  And  if  the  pro- 
cess of  grading  up  has  occupied  one  or  two  years  more,  the  band 
should,  according  to  this  opinion,  be  the  better  for  it;  should  g|ve  a 
more  even  quality  of  wool,  which  would  sell  the  better  for  that  reason; 
should  bring  a  more  even  lot  of  lambs,  requiring  less  culling  out;  should 
possess  and  transmit  those  "points"  of  the  thoroughl)red  stock  which 
are  esteemed  because  known  to  possess  some  quality  of  value,  more  uni- 
formly than  a  band  in  which  the  "  blood"  had  been  more  precipitately 
injected.  I  do  not  indorse  this  notion,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  notice 
facts  tending  to  support  it,  nor  to  obtain  from  others  what  I  could 
regard  as  proof  of  its  soundness.  Of  course  a  flock  is  bre<l  up  quicker 
by  using  thoroughbred  bucks,  because  four  years  of  crossing  would  have 
brought  the  last  lambs  up  to  thirty-one  thirty-seconds  "  blood,"  instead 
of  to  three  quarters,  as  by  the  breeding  suggested;  and  two  more  years 
of  crossing  would  bring  lambs  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  one  hun- 
dred and  twent^'-eighths  "  blood,"  which  is  tolerably  near  thoroughbred. 

But  to  one  point  the  beginner  may  yield  implicit  conviction.  Any 
one  hundred  well  graded  ewes  (I  should  say  not  less  than  tbree  quarter 
breed)  of  whatever  breed,  costing  say  five  dollars  a  head,  will  give  a 
larger  profit  than  any  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  common  ewes  that 
can  be  bought  for  the  same  sum  of  money,  i  may  concede  one  excep- 
tion (which  is  not  an  exception,  to  speak  Hibernice) — that  is,  where  the 
range  is  a  Government  common.  Then  there  is  a  real  profit  in  getting 
away  with  all  the  feed  that  your  stock  can  nip,  and  therefore  in  putting 
on  all  the  stock  you  can  to  nip  it.  For  this  work  it  may  be  permissible 
to  use  the  cheapest  stock;  and  even  in  this  case,  the  better  sheep  will 
convert  the  same  feed  into  better  wool.  But  aside  from  this  case,  and 
confining  ourselves  to  those  of  men  who  expect  to  work  on  their  own 
range,  I  can  say  I  know  of  but  one  poor  investment  in  sheep — and  that 
is,  an  investment  in  poor  sheep.  A  man  ma}'  have  range  for  five  times 
the  number  of  sheep  that  he  has  money  to  buy  of  high  grades;  he  has 
then  to  choose  between  stocking  his  range  full  with  common  sheep  (to 
grade  up,  of  course),  or  to  start  with  the  less  number  already  well 
graded.  Even  then,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  better  sheep 
will  have  yielded  the  larger  profit  each  year,  while,  at  the  end  qf  any 
given  term  of  four  or  five  years,  the  profit  existing  in  the  then  condi- 
tion and  quality  of  the  flock  will  be  much  greater.  Experto  crede:  I  have 
been  there  I  ' 
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There  is  one  other  bad  purchase  that  may  be  made  and  whieh  gener- 
all}^  offers  during  a  "bad  sheep  j^ear  " — that  is,  a  season  wlien  feed  has 
been  scant  and  sheep  are  thin  and  weak.  The  Autumn  of  such  a  year 
seldom  passes  without  chances  offering  to  buy  a  band  of  ewes  at  "  a  dead 
bargain."  Don't.  It  is  odds  that  by  the  time  lambing  is  over,  the  pur- 
chase will  be  as  dead  as  the  bargain  was.  At  all  events  it  is  nearly  in- 
evitable that  the  bargain  will  have  proved  a  bad  one;  and  will  be  perhaps 
at  its  worst  if  the  purchaser  thinks  he  have  learned  the  lesson  that 
"  sheep  don't  pa3^"  While  carrying  their  lambs,  ewes  ought  to  have  at 
least  decently  good  feed,  and  to  be  in  good  strength  at  lambing  time — of 
all  times  in  the  year.  Without  this,  no  amount  of  care  will  insure  that 
full  increase  of  lambs  that  I  have  said  lies  at  the  foundation  of  real 
success. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  buying  a  band  of  ewes  supposed  to  be  with 
Iamb.  The  lambs  ought  all  to  come  within  a  period  of  six  weeks.  To 
insure  this,  the  ewe  flock  ought  to  have  been  served  by  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  bucks.  This  number  may  vary  according  to  the  sort  of  range 
and  quality  of  feed  the  flock  was  on  when  the  bucks  were  turned  in.  In 
general,  and  on  good  feed,  there  ought  to  have  been  at  least  one  buck 
to  ev»ery  fifty  ewes,  and  if  yearling  bucks  were  used,  it  is  safer  to  have 
had  a  greater  number.  Some  breeders  pamper  their  bucks  up  well  be- 
fore turning  them  in,  feed  grain  for  awhile,  etc.  'Where  this  has  been 
done,  bucks  may  do  double  and  treble  duty.  By  proper  inquiry,  a  pur- 
chaser can  find  out  a  good  deal  about  the  past  management  of  the  band 
he  proposes  to  purchase,  and  had  better  find  out  all  that  he  can. 

1  said  that  due  increase  of  lambs  is  to  be  insured  only  by  proper  care 
bestowed  during  lambing  time.  Sheep  will  live  and  thrive  and  do  well 
in  most  parts  of  California  with  little  care  during  nearly  eleven  months 
of  thej'ear.  I  speak  now  of  small  bands — farmers'  bands.  On  a  sheep 
ranch  the  work,  such  as  it  is,  goes  on  with  them  the  year  round.  But 
there  is  a  period  of  six  weeks  to  two  months,  during  which  some  real 
work  must  be  given  to  sheep  even  by  small  growers,  as  the  price  of  real 
success  with  them.  This  is  the  lambing  season.  With  some  growers  in 
the  southern  part  of  California,  this  season  is  already  past;  lambs  may 
come  there  with  advantage,  on  suitable  range,  as  earl}^  as  November;  on 
more  ranges,  it  is  not  found  safe  to  have  them  come  before  December. 
In  the  central  part  of  California,  it  is  better  to  have  them  come  in  Jan- 
nary  and  February;  nor  is  it  well  to  have  them  come  in  any  part  of  the 
State  that  is  really  adapted  to  sheep  raising,  later  than  March;  for  as 
the  feed  gets  dry  towards  the  first  of  June,  the  ewe's  milk  begins  to  fail; 
the  lamb's  growth  is  thereby  stunted;  it  becomes  a  "runt;"  so  that  it 
has  passed  into  a  saying  with  sheep  men  that  "  one  January  lamb  is 
worth  two  March  lambs."  Besides  this  the  lambs'  fleeces  are  to  be  shorn 
as  early  as  i^ossible  in  the  following  Autumn — and  this  ought  not  to  be 
later  than  the  middle  of  September;  it  is  decidedly  better  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  lambs  that  shearing  should  be  done  before  the  end  of 
August;  they  acquire  thus  a  serviceable  coat  against  cold,  raw  weather, 
when,  also,  the  feed  is  at  its  poorest.  But  March  lambs  give  but  a  light 
shearing  in  September  (six  months  old),  and  the  staple  is  so  short  that 
it  fetches  a  low  price  per  pound.  The  tbllowing  Spring,. again,  the  year- 
lings are  shorn  with  only  a  six  months'  fleece — light  of  weight,  short 
of  staple,  low  in  price.  In  short,  starting  with  late  lambs,  the  business 
is  prosecuted  with  disadvantageous  aspects,  all  through.  Starting  with 
reasonably  early  lambs,  on  the  other  hand,  which  come  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary, all  these  aspects  are  reversed.     Discussion  of  the  proper  methods 
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of  managing  this  matter,  which  is  here  only  glanced  at,  belongs  to  a 
later  paper  of  this  series,  when  I  come  to  the  season  for  putting  the 
bucks  into  the  ewe  flock,  in  (about)  August.  I  have  meant  only  to  show 
in  what  sense  "lambing"  may  be  appropriately  taken  as  January  work. 
At  whatever  season  it  cotnes,  however,  the  work  of  the  flockniaster  will 
be  substantially  the  same — especially  that  pat-t  of  it  which  consists  in 
jjroper  "  handling"  of  the  sheep.  Tl»e  lambs  are  to  be  looked  for  in  one 
hundred  an<l  fifty-one  or  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 'ddys  from  the  date 
when  the  bucks  were  turned  in  to  the  flock;  the  first  buck  lambs  may 
not  appear  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  lambing  begins;  and  we  assume 
the  number  of  bucks  used  to  have  been  sufficient  to  insure  all  the  ewes 
lambing  within  a  season  of  six  weeks. 

The  best  level  land  and  feed  should  have  been  saved  for  lambing.  At 
least  one  shepherd,  who  can  be  relied  on  to  stay  by  the  sheep  through 
the  season,  should  have  been  secured,  and  ought  to  begin  his  work  with 
the  ewes  at  least  two  weeks  before  lambing  begins,  for  sheep  are  nerv- 
ous with  strangers.  The  necessary  corral  or  corrals  should  have  been 
provided. 

THE     CORRAL. 

CORRALS    AND    PENS    FOR    LAMBING. 

The  corral  for  the  flock  of  lambing  ewes  cannot  be  too  large;  neither 
can  it  be  separated  into  too  many  divisions.  But  the  question  with  the 
beginner  may  be — what  amount  of  corral  is  necessary?  I  have  found 
that  it  is  possible  to  work  with  a  corral  giving  only  about  one  square 
yard  to  each  ewe  in  the  whole  flock.  Ou  ranchos  where  large  bands 
are  ranged,  the  lambing  corrals  are  made  with  movable  fences. 

The  material  is  ordinary  fencing  stuft".  Each  panel  should  be  sixteen 
feet  long  and  four  feet  high.  The  end  pieces  should  be  about  four  inches 
longer  than  the  spaces  into  which  they  are  to  be  inserted,  which  will 
allow  them  to  be  worked  easily,  as  the  fence  is  to  be  set  up,  or  taken 
down,  with  no  danger  of  their  becoming  unlocked  hy  accident.  The 
vertical  pieces  are  double — one  on  each  side  of  the  horizontal  boards. 
Eivet  all  together,  or — as  will  serve  not  quite  as  well — nail  strongly 
with  twelve-penny  nails,  previously  burned  to  admit  of  clinching;  and 
a  set  of  these  panels  can  be  made  to  last  for  years  without  repairs. 
One  panel  out  of  every  four  should  have  a  gate  about  eighteen  inches 
wide;  Nail  the  vertical  boards  forming  the  gate  to  the  two  middle 
boards  of  the  panel  only,  which  will  serve  as  battens;  then  saw  these 
oif,  i)ut  on  a  pair  of  butts  and  a  hasp,  and  the  job  is  complete.  With 
these  panels  pens  can  be  set  up  when  wanted,  alongside  or  within  the 
lambing  corral;  or  should  it  be  found  useful  to  accommodate  a  few 
ewes  or  lambs,  or  both,  in  the  barn  or  under  a  shed,  the  needful  pens 
can  be  set  up  without  delay.  The  panels  come  into  play  the  year  round. 
With  them  the  grain  stacks  can  be  fenced  when  it  is  desired  to  turn  the  _ 
sheep  early  on  stubble;  they  can  be  used  in  Summer  to  fence  a  dry 
arroyo  that  during  Winter  may  run  a  stream  of  water  that  prohibits 
permanent  fencing.  Four  panels  set  together  make  a  pig-pen,  and  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  set  up  the  pen  this  way  on  ditferent  spots  about  the 
orchard,  or  the  garden  ground,  beside  bemg  rid  of  the  nuisance  of  a  sty 
permanently  on  one  spot.  But,  really,  there  is  no  enumerating  the  uses 
for  which  these  fencing-panels  come  in. 

On  a  large  sheep  ranch  there  is  a  headquarters,  commonly  called  the 
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"home  place,"  where  the  sliearing  corrals  and  other  permanent  Avorks 
are  erected.  However  these  be  constructed  in  their  other  details,  it  is 
well  to  have  them  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  for  "parting"  a  flock  at 
all  times.  This  requires  only  that  there  be  arranged  in  connection  with 
the  main  corral  a  lane — say  fourteen  inches  wide — with  the  gate  at  the 
end  of  it.  As  the  sheep  come  from  the  corral  up  the  lane,  in  single  file, 
they  may  be  parted,  b}'  swinging  the  gate  to  one  side  of  the  lane  or  the 
other,  to  enter  either  of  the  iuclosures,  as  may  be  desired.  Permanent 
sheep  corrals  ought  not  to  be  used  for  any  other  stock,  and  a  good  way 
to  insure  that  they  shall  not,  is  to  mortise  into  the  gate  posts  at  the  time 
they  are  set,  a  stout  cross-bar  at  a  height  of  say  tiiree  and  one  half  feet 
from  the  ground.  This  will  exclude  neat  stock  and  horses,  and  avert 
the  danger  of  having  to  get  up  panics  amongst  the  sheep  at  night,  turn- 
ing such  stock  out.  Again,  on  the  plains  bands  ol"  this  stock  are  brought 
along  i'rom  time  to  time,  and  the  cattle  men — who  do  not  understand 
why  their  stock  is  a  nuisance  at  a  sheep  camj:) — ask  to  corral  them  for 
the  night.  The  favor  cannot  well  be  refused;  but  your  cattle  friend  will 
hardly  ask  to  knock  the  corral  down  for  his  accommodation;  and  if  the 
g'ates  be  all  closed,  as  above  suggested,  his  cattle  cannot  get  in  without 
knocking  them  down.  On  such  i-anches,  the  best  feed  at  lambing  time 
is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  away  from  the  home  place,  and  the  lambing  will 
be  done  where,  the  best  feed  is.  Permanent  lambing  corrals  cannot, 
therefore,  be  erected  on  these  places,  and  the  more  comjjlete  the  prepa- 
ration for  setting  up  a  good  set  of  corrals  and  jDens  where  they  may  hap- 
pen to  be  wanted,  the  better. 

The  details  of  lambing  corrals  may  be  endlessly  varied  to  suit  cir- 
cumstances, especially  in  adapting  the  corrals  that  may  be  already  on  a 
farm,  to  lambing  purposes.  I  have  indicated  the  general  idea  that  may 
be  aimed  at;  the  description  of  the  lambing  work,  which  follows,  should 
do  Lhe  rest. 

LAMBING. 

PARTING   OUT. 

A  week  at  least  before  the  first  lambs  are  due,  the  wethers,  barren 
ewes,  and  yearlings,  are  to  be  parted  out  from  the  ewe  flock.  This  is 
the  first  lambing  work  proper;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  right  here,  that 
in  this  and  in  all  other  sheep  work,  the}'  are  not  to  be  frightened  nor 
chased  about,  under  any  circumstances.  The  sheep  is  the  most  timorous 
of  domestic  animals,  and,  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  them,  appear  to 
have  the  least  sense.  Though  hardy  in  one  sense,  they  are  not  difficult 
to  injure — especially  ewes  that  are  big  with  lamb.  At  this  time,  care 
and  watchfulness,  and  a  patience  that  knows  no  exhaustion,  are  requi- 
site in  dealing  with  them,  especially  by  the  novice  who  has  yet  to  learn 
"their  waj's."  The  corral  and  pens  that  we  have  prepared  are  ex- 
pressly to  avert  the  necessity  of  panics,  and  of  knocking  the  sheep  about. 
In  catching  a  sheep,  endeavor  to  throw  the  left  arm  around  its  neck, 
clapping  the  right  hand  on  the  rump,  when  3'ou  have  it  under  complete 
control.  Missing  this,  slip  up  and  take  it  by  the  hind  leg.  Never  plunge 
the  hands  into  the  wool,  and  hold  the  animal  as  it  struggles.  It  is  no 
exaggei-ation  to  say  that  the  efi:ect  of  this  is  the  satne  as  of  so  many 
pulls  at  one's  hair;  the  place  is  seen  to  become  bloodshot,  and  the  trick 
is  simply  barbarous.  From  first  to  last,  there  is  not  an  operation  neces- 
sary to  be  performed  that  cannot  be  accomplished  without  rough-and- 
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tumble  work  or  frightening  the  sheep,  which  is  always  liable  to  bring 
disiister  on  lamb  or  ewe,  or  both. 

"  Parting  out"  a  band  of  sheep  is  best  effected  by  means  of  a  "chute." 
This  chute  may  be  advantageously  set  along  one  side  of  the  lane  by 
which  the  sheep  leave  the  corral,  and  they  may  be  allowed  to  pass  out 
through  it  for  several  days  before  parting.  This  may  save  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  in  inducing  them  to  go  through  the  chute  when  you  -wish  to 
part.  The  lane  itself  may  thus  serve  as  a  pen  to  part  into.  The  chute 
saves  much  work  to  shepherds  and  injury  to  ewes.  With  small  bands, 
and  pi'oper  pens,  all  chasing  of  the  sheep  about  can  be  avoided  evea 
without  a  chute,  but  the  work  is  greater.  When  proceeding  to  part  out, 
there  should  bo  no  one  in  the  corral  but  those  to  whom  the  sheep  are 
accustomed,  for  they  fret  with  strangers  about  them.  They  should  have 
been  accustomed  to  come  out  of  the  corral  in  the  morning  of  their  own 
motion,  never  being  driven  out,  when  they  will  have  learned  to  do  so  at 
an  easy  walk;  thus  you  have  no  crowding  and  jamming.  Keep  ever}^- 
thing  away  from  the  corral  gate  that  may  flurry  the  sheep  after  they 
come  out,  or  start  them  into  a  run.  A  band  with  these  habits  will 
quietl3'  take  up  their  single  file  through  the  chute  when  it  comes  to  be 
set  for  them,  and  so  each  one  comes  to  the  gate;  this  is  closed  or  opened, 
turning  the  sheep  out  at  the  side  or  allowing  it  to  pass  through,  as  the 
case  ma}^  be.  Having  thus  separated  out  the  ewe  flock  by  itself,  the 
other  sheep  are  to  be  kept  off  on  separate  range,  so  that  the  bands  can- 
not mix  again,  till  lambing  be  over. 

LAMBINQ. 

We  now  suppose  lambing  to  begin.  Alwaj^s  be  "on  hand"  in  the  early 
morning,  when  most  of  the  ewes  will  be  found  lying  down.  Now  try 
and  get  the  run  of  things,  before  the  ewes  get  up.  Some  of  the  ewes 
that  have  lambed  during  the  night  will  have  got  their  lambs  cleaned  off, 
suckled,  and  lying  quietly  down  by  their  sides;  others  will  be  cleaning 
off  their  lambs  by  licking  them;  others  will  be  in  the  act  of  lambing. 
Some  will  have  two,  three,  and  may  be  more  lambs  about  them,  and  will 
apparently  own  them  all.  Another,  perhaps,  a  yearling,  with  her  first 
Iamb,  maj-  be  backing  off  from  it,  though  at  times  apparentl}^  quite  fond 
of  it;  it  is  likely  her  teats  are  stopped  up,  though  sometimes  from  "the 
novelt}^  of  the  thing,"  she  does  not  allow  it  to  suck.  Yet  others  will 
be  seen  with  blood  about  the  breach,  or  part  of  the  after-birth  hanging 
to  them,  but  with  no  lamb  that  they  appear  to  own.  All  of  which  you 
must  keep  the  run  ot — or  at  least  try  to;  and  it  will  keep  two  "old 
hands"  busy  to  do  so  with  a  flock  of  one  thousand  ewes;  the  novice, 
with  a  good  shepherd  to  help,  will  find  his  hands  particularly  full  with 
five  hundred. 

The  gate  may  now  be  opened,  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  flock  ought  to 
pass  quietlj'  out — those  with  lambs  staying,  generall}',  behind,  when 
close  the  gate  on  the  ewes  and  lambs.  Should  you  stop  some  who  have 
not  3-et  lambed,  no  harm  is  done,  as  j^ou  can  let  them  run  by  you  when 
chance  ofters.  But  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  any  having  signs  of  lambs 
but  none  with  them.  Some  of  this  sort  are  very  apt  to  offer  to  start 
out  along  with  the  flock,  and  some  are  particularly  apt  to  get  by  you  in 
spite  of  care.  Among  these,  too,  will  commonly  be  your  hardest  cases 
to  deal  with,  and  once  in  a  w^hile  one  that  will  baffle  all  your  eftorts  to 
make  her  take  a  Iamb  and  own  it.  In  a  large  band,  a  ewe  with  a  lamb 
that  is  strong  enough  to  walk  may  slip  out  along  with  the  main  flock. 
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A  young  oz*  nervous  ewe  that  has  lambed,  and — following  the  flock  from 
force  of  habit — has  slipped  through  the  gate  without  it,  may  now  miss 
it,  and  offer  to  come  back  for  it,  when  she  can  be  let  into  the  corral. 
But  this  is  less  apt  to  happen  if  the  bad  practice  has  been  followed  of 
opening  the  corral  gate  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  which  some  sheep 
shepherds  will  do — even  before  looking  through  the  flocks.  Opening 
the  gate  starts  the  sheep,  and  if  the  morning  be  at  all  cold  or  frosty, 
instead  of  stopping  to  feed  off,  as  they  ought  to  do,  thej'  will  start  off 
and  keep  moving.  Thus  before  a  ewe  may  miss  her  lamb,  she  will  be 
apt  to  be  so  far  away  from  the  corral,  that  instead  of  turning  back  she 
keeps  with  the  flock.  The  chance  is  thus  lost,  too,  of  parting  out  ewes 
who  may  have  got  out  with  or  without  their  lambs.  But  this  is  not  the 
chief  evil  of  starting  the  sheep  too  early.  That  animal,  like  every 
other,  has  its  own  way  of  taking  rest,  and  part  of  that  rest  consists  in 
lying  down  and  chewing  the  cud — in  the  morning  as  well  as  at  any 
other  time.  So  let  them  take  their  time,  for  whenever  a  part  of  the 
flock  is  started  by  opening  the  gate  others  will  follow  sooner  than  they 
would  have  done  of  their  own  motion.  And  now  they  will  begin  to 
feed  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  corral,  and  move  off  slowly — which 
they  ought  to  do. 

REGULATING   EWES   AND   LAMBS. 

When  satisfied  that  you  have  got  out  of  the  main  flock  all  the  ewes 
that  have  lambed,  the  next  work  is  to  regulate  matters  in  the  corral, 
and  see  that  each  ewe  has  her  own  lamb  or  lambs.  This  can  be  known 
in  various  ways.  The  ewe  will  allow  the  lamb  to  suck  her,  will  caress 
it  after  her  manner,  and  will,  generally,  try  and  take  it  off  by  itself. 
If  she  have  two  lambs  that  appear  to  be  twins,  you,  first  thing  of  all, 
count  the  ewes  and  lambs  before  you  admit  that  any  are  twins,  being 
sure  that  you  have  all  the  ewes  that  have  lambed  the  j)revious  night; 
you  may  next  pick  up  one  of  the  apparent  twins  and  hold  it  awhile; 
then  take  the  other  one  in  the  same  way;  if  the  ewe  is  contented  with 
each  singly,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  conclude  that  she  owns  both;  but  if  she 
disown  either  by  itself,  you  infer  it  is  not  her  lamb.  If  she  own  them 
both,  you  are  to  take  a  simple  precaution  against  her  afterwards  disown- 
ing one,  by  simply  putting  a  distinctive  mark  on  the  pair.  A  daub  of 
tar  on  the  right  side  for  one  pair,  on  the  lett  for  another,  or  different 
kinds  of  rags  tied  around  the  neck  for  others,  will  sutiice. 

At  this  first  stage  of  lambing,  the  ewe  is  controlled  completely  by  her 
sense  of  smell,  and  even  when  her  lamb  is  a  week  old,  she  may  run 
about  and  smell  fifty  different  lambs,  passing  within  two  feet  of  her  own, 
which  ma}-  be  the  only  black  lamb  in  the  flock.  The  marks  above  de- 
scribed are  not  to  assist  the  ewe  in  identifying  her  twins,  but  to  assist 
the  shepherd,  so  that  he  can  help  each  to  find  the  other.  The  advan- 
tages that  can  be  taken  of  this  peculiarity  in  inducing  ewes  to  adopt 
lambs  will  be  seen. 

JNext  take  in  hand  the  manifest  cases  of  mother  and  infant,  as  of  a 
ewe  who  owns  a  particular  lamb  but  will  not  let  it  suck.  Catch  her  and 
examine  her  teats;  if  they  be  stopped  up,  "the  teats  and  bag  should  first 
be  well  worked  as  if  to  milk  them;  bits  of  scurf  or  dead  skin  that  may 
clog  the  orifices  may  be  picked  ofi'.  Usually  the  teats  can  be  opened  by 
these  means,  nor  should  the  effort  be  given  up  until  it  be  quite  apparent 
that  it  is  unavailing.  When  opened,  they  should  be  milked  till  the  bag 
has  become  softened  in  all  its  parts,  and  especially  it  must  be  looked  to 
that  any  bard  lumps  which  may  have  formed  in  the  bag,  are  dispersed. 
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As  a  last  resort,  the  teats  may  be  opened  by  running  a  red-hot  needle 
into  the  orifices.  These  stoppages  are  often  due  to  the  ends  of  the  teats 
having  been  nicked  at  shearing."  She  may  be  only  young  and  shy; 
catch  and  hold  her  while  the  lamb  sucks.  Occasionally  she  will  not 
take  the  lamb,  no  matter  what  you  do;  then,  if  she  be  in  good  condition, 
has  milk,  and  acts  so  nut  of  "  pure  cussedness,"  mark  her  for  the  butcher; 
or  if  you  happen  to  be  raising  fine  sheep  and  she  possesses  some  extra 
"points."  she  may  be  given  one  more  chance.  Do  not  fail  to  make  a 
note  of  her  case  at  the  time.  You  will  then  have  to  make  a  mother  for 
the  lamb. 

Or  there  may  be  another  manifest  case  of  mother  and  infant,  in  which 
the  fault  lies  with  the  lamb,  a  weakling,  or  "  discouraged  "  by  cold  or 
hunger  so  that  it  will  not  suck.  It  is  to  be  taken  up  and  warmed.  Some 
sheepmen  dose  it  with  a  spoon  and  some  stimulant,  but  a  thorough 
warming  and  drying  off,  with  a  few  drops  of  milk  milked  into  his  mouth, 
will  do  the  work;  if  needful,  hold  him  up  to  the  teat  for  awhile,  and  you 
may  at  the  same  time  scratch  him  with  the  finger  at  the  root  of  the  tail 
or  such  places  as  the  ewe  would  lick  him,  and  he  will  wag  his  tail  and 
begin  to  suck  at  once — taking  courage  from  the  caresses  and  helj)  which 
he  imagines  the  ewe  to  be  giving  him. 

Some  writers  tell  of  European  shepherds  burying  lambs  up  to  their 
necks  in  a  compost  heap  and  allowing  the  heat  generated  by  decompo- 
sition to  warm  them.  I  have  applied  this  plan  with  success  to  full  gi'own 
sheep  that  have  become  chilled  as  a  consequence  of  late  shearing  and 
emaciation,  but  with  young  lambs  I  would  adopt  it  only  as  the  last  resort, 
for  if  there  were  any  number  of  them  it  would  be  a  first  class  job  to 
make  their  mothers  own  them  again. 

motherless   lambs. 

Next,  proceed  with  the  "motherless  lambs" — a  term,  used  to  desig- 
nate such  as  none  of  the  ewes  appear  to  own.  If  the  lamb  has  not  been 
cleaned  off,  you  may  suspect  it  of  being  one  of  twins,  which  has  got 
separated  from  its  inother.  This  is  not  unusual,  for  the  ewe  w'ill  some- 
times get  up  during  her  pains  and  move  about;  other  sheep  may  move 
in  between  her  and  the  lamb;  or,  if  a  strong  one  it  may  stray  off,  and 
when  its  mate  is  born  the  ewe  devotes  her  whole  attention  to  the  last 
one;  the  first  one  gets  dried  off,  probablj'  is  knocked  down  two  or  three 
times,  and  in  the  dirt  of  a  corral  soon  gets  so  disguised  in  every  respect 
that  it  is  not  strange  the  mother  disowns  it. 

Or  the  lamb  may  not  be  one  of  twins;  then,  if  the  mother  be  present, 
careful  observation  will  commonly  disclose  some  indication  on  her  ipiirt 
of  a  preference  for  the  lamb.  Both  may  then  be  caught  and  held  while 
the  lamb  sucks;  sometimes  this  will  be  enough;  or  they  may  then  be 
put  in  a  small  pen  together.  At  this  time  if  the  ewe  be  startled,  as  by 
the  appeai'ance  of  a  dog,  a  child,  or  any  other  kind  of  fright,  her  mater- 
nal instincts  are  often  aroused,  and  she  stamps  her  foot  and  demon- 
strates in  defense  of  the  lamb;  after  this,  she  may  consent  to  own  it. 
But  if  the  ewe  resist  all  management,  being  in  good  condition  and  hav- 
ing milk,  then — as  I  said  before — mark  her  for  the  butcher. 

Mothers  have  now  to  be  made  for  the  motherless  lambs.  First,  find 
out  if  there  be  a  ewe  whose  lamb  was  stillborn,  and  who  still  stands 
over  it.     Skin  the  dead  one,  put  the  skin  on  the  live  one  like  a  horse- 
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blanket,  rub  it  with  the  skinned  carcass  over  all  the  parts  not  covered 
by  the  skin,  remove  the  carcass  out  of  sight,  and  tlie  mother  of  the 
dead  lamb  will  own  the  live  one  almost  immediately.  In  a  few  days  the 
skin  may  be  removed,  the  trouble  is  over,  the  adoption  final.  If  there 
be  no  stillborn  or  dead  lambs,  and  the  ewes  are  in  condition  to  suckle 
twins,  any  motherless  lambs  remaining  undisposed  of  may  be  kept  until 
a  ewe  is  fofind  in  the  act  of  lambing;  then  slip  up  quietly  with  the 
motherless  one,  roll  it  about  in  the  water  and  after-birth,  and  tlie  ewe 
will  clean  them  both  off  and  own  them  both.  Should  she  have  twins 
you  will  have  to  "try,  try  again." 

Sometimes  a  verj^  strong  lamb  will  get  along  by  itself,  stealing  from 
the  ewes  indiscriminately.  And  finally,  all  other  plans  having  been 
faithfullj^  tried  and  failed,  there  may  be  no  other  recourse  but  to  feed 
them  by  hand,  or  give  them  to  some  neighbor's  children.  Both  plans 
are  open  to  objection.  Where  she^p  are  kept  in  large  bands  in  Califor- 
nia, the  "camps"  are  seldom  provided  with  milch  cows;  and  giving 
away  lambs  soon  starts  an  opposition  sheep  ranch — to  divide  with  you 
any  unfenced  range  you  may  happen  to  work  on. 

There  will  be  lambs  coming  at  all  hours,  day  as  well  as  night.  Those 
that  come  during  the  day  are  to  be  worked  out  of  the  main  flock  and 
put  in  with  those  that  were  parted  out  in  the  morning.  They  require 
the  same  sort  of  care  and  management  to  see  that  mothers  and  off- 
spring are  duly  mated. 

MIDWIFERY. 

There  will  occasionally  be  a  ewe  that  may  have  such  trouble  bringing 
forth  her  offs2)ring  as  to  need  help.  This  happens  very  seldom,  and 
nature  should  always  be  allowed  ample  time  to  do  all  she  will  before 
you  offer  to"  interfere;  the  ewe  being  several  hours  in  pains  need  not 
appal  one.  The  lamb  ought  to  come  head-foremost,  with  the  two  front 
feet  one  on  each  side  of  its  nose.  If  it  be  coming  right,  but  on  examination 
prove  to  be  dead,  then  after  unusual  delay,  assistance  may  be  offered. 
Lay  the  ewe  on  her  side,  and  as  each  effort  of  nature  is  made  to  expel 
the  lamb,  you  may  pull  at  it  gently.  Be  particular  to  pull  only  when  a 
labor  pain  is  in  progress.  A  few  gentle  and  steady  pulls  will  suflice  in 
most  cases.  It  may  happen  that  this  has  to  be  done  when  the  lamb  is 
alive,  but  this  will  be  still  more  seldom,  unless  an  injudicious  cross  has 
been  made,  as  of  a  small  Spanish  ewe  bred  to  a  buck  of  one  of  the  large 
English  mutton  breeds.  This  crossing  is  a  pregnant  source  of  this 
trouble.  Occasionally  the  foetus  may  have  died,  and  though  the  ewe 
may  have  been  in  labor  ample  time,  no  sign  of  its  appearance  niay  be 
visible.  An  examination  may  then  be  made  by  introducing  the  fingers 
(well  greased  with  lard),  and  if  the  lamb  can  be  reached,  it  may  be 
extracted.  As  before,  the  operation  should  be  performed  gently  and 
gradually. 

Inversion  of  the  uterus  sometimes  follows  parturition — that  is,  the 
uterus  turns  inside  out,  like  a  glove  drawn  from  the  finger,  and  pro- 
trudes. This  is  to  be  attended  to  at  once.  Lay  the  ewe  down,  return 
the  uterus  to  its  normal  condition  as  well  as  you  can,  and  restore  to  its 
natural  position.  This  is  upward  (toward  the  backbone)  as  well  as 
inward,  and  about  as  far  back  as  the  fingers,  with  so  much  of  the  hand 
as  will  be  admitted,  can  succeed  in  pushing  it.  This  is  a  tolerably  difli- 
cult  operation  all  through.  In  performing  these  operations,  take  care 
not  to  scarify  any  of  the  parts  with  the  fingernails. 

Old  writers  on  sheep  talk  of  dissecting  the  lamb  and  taking  it  away 
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piecemeal;  also  of  performing  the  Cjesariun  operation,  and  of  other 
surgical  performances.  I  have  never  attemj^ted  anytiiing  of  the  kind, 
and  believe  that  the  operations  described  above  are  all  that  the  ordinary 
sheep  breeder  need  expect  to  attempt. 

THE   LAMB   FLOCK. 

The  first  day  both  ewe  and  lamb  want  perfect  quiet.  They  are  to 
stay  in  their  own  corral,  and  on  the  following  day  to  be  moved  off,  in 
C  large  of  the  most  trustj'  sheplierd,  on  to  their  own  range — near  at 
hand,  but  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  main  flock.  This  lamb  flock 
is  to  have  a  separate  corral  to  sleep  in.  Each  day  the  new  lambs  with 
their  mothers  are  to  be  driven  into  tiie  lamb  flock;  that  is,  on  the  third 
da}',  the  second  day's  lambs  are  to  be  added;  on  the  fourth  day,  the 
third  day's  lambs;  and  so  on. 

The  lamb  flock  wants  constant  watching  and  care,  and  twin  lambs 
especiall}^  need  help  much  longer  than  many  would  be  apt  to  suppose. 
When  the  mothers  have  come  to  know  them  bej^ond  peradventure,  the 
rags  or  strings  that  have  been  put  on  them  as. marks  may  be  removed. 
Sometimes  a  lamb  will  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  its  mother  feed  off  with 
the  flock  some  distance — more  particularly  if  it  be  a  twin,  and  the  other 
lamb  move  away  with  the  ewe.  When  the  lamb  wakes  it  is  as  apt  to 
wander  one  way  as  another.  And  as  for  driving  it,  the  plan  has  been 
recommended  of  getting  between  it  and  the  flock,  when  it  may  chance 
to  charge  in  the  right  direction — betwixt  one's  legs.  It  is  best  to  catch 
the  lamb  napping,  take  it  near  the  flock  and  lay  it  on  its  side,  holding  it 
down  vviili  your  loot  or  a  stick.  It  will  shortly  bleat — or  you  may  play 
lamb  and  bleat  j'ourself;  some  of  the  ewes  will  be  attracted,  and  answer; 
as  soon  as  any  of  them  start  toward  you — no  matter  wlicther  it  be  the 
lamb's  mother — release  the  lamb  and  run  off;  for  as  soon  as  he  collects 
himself  he  will  make  for  the  object  nearest  him. 

A  sharp  lookout  must  be  had  for  squirrel  holes,  or  any  rocky  places. 
Little  lambs  are  quite  helpless,  should  they  fall  on  their  backs  or  even 
go  headforemost  into  such  places.  After  the  first  few  days  they  play 
and  run  a  great  deal,  and  any  rock}'^  ridge  or  the  bank  of  a  ditch  appears 
to  possess  peculiar  attractions  for  them. 

About  this  time  some  of  the  lambs  will  become  clogged  up,  by  excre- 
ment adhering  to  the  tail  and  the  wool  around  the  breech.  This  "wax" 
(as  it  is  termed)  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  place  rubbed  with  powdered 
chalk.  Dry  earth  is  perhaps  quite  as  good  for  this  jDurpose,  and  its 
peculiar  quality  as  a  deodorizer  may  render  it  better.  Some  sheep  men 
dock  the  tail  then  and  there,  but  it  looks  ugly,  and  should  be  left  till  the 
time  of  castration. 

CASTRATING. 

Have  a  small  pen,  in  which  to  put  the  lambs  by  themselves.  If  the 
lambing  pens  have  been  made  of  movable  fence-panels  no  other  prepara- 
tion will  be  needful;  otherwise  such  a  pen  must  be  prepared — its  fence 
not  more  than  four  feet  high.  Select  good,  mild  weather.  The  person 
castrating  stands  on  the  outside;  the  assistants  get  inside  to  catch  and 
hold  the  lambs  for  the  operation.  The  lamb  is  to  be  held  u]),  with  his 
back  against  the  assistant's  breast,  who  holds  its  right  fore  and  hind  legs 
with  his  right  hand,  and  its  left  fore  and  hind  legs  with  his  left  hand. 
By  a  slight  pressure,  or  pulling  the  lamb  gently  toward  him,  the  effort 
made  by  the  lamb  to  contract  the  spermatic  cord  is  overcome.     Now 
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reraemberiDg  that  quickness  and  dispatch  constitute  the  one  secret  of 
success,  cut  off  the  end  of  the  scrotum,  pull  out  the  testicles  "root  and 
all" — after  which  j'ou  cut  off  any  end  of  the  cord  that  may  have  l»rokea 
off  long  enough  to  hang  outside.  Some  operators  now  apply  a  salve; 
tar  rubbed  up  in  lard  is  used  bj^  many;  others  prefer  sulphur  and  lard. 
I  have  got  my  best  results  by  promptly  driving  the  lambs  with  their 
mothers  through  running  water  that  the  lambs  can  just  get  through 
without  swimming.  This  washes  and  appears  to  "cool  them  off."  Any 
little  bunches  of  lambs  running  about  the  corral  after  castration  should 
be  stirred  up  and  encouraged  to  go  with  their  mothers.  For  "  docking  " 
and  "marking"  which  acconipany  this  operation,  see  further  on. 

Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  whether  from  hernia  or  other  cause,  a 
Lamb  will  bo  detected  with  the  entrails  protruding  from  the  wound  you 
have  caused.  This  must  be  washed  off  at  once;  turning  him  on  his  back, 
the  intestines  are  pushed  gently  back  again  and  a  stitch  or  two  taken 
with  needle  and  thread.  With  ordinary  luck,  the  lamb  will  bo  saved. 
This  protrusion  sometimes  takes  place  long  after  castration  and  after 
the  wound  has  healed  up.  The  lamb  is  then  among  shepherds  termed  a 
"  busting,"  and  may  be  mistaken  for  a  ram.  Lambs  sometimes  bleed 
badly.  I  do  nothing  for  it.  I  never  had  one  bleed  to  death.  The  moon 
is  held  b}^  many  professional  (and  intelligent)  shepherds  to  influence  the 
success  of  this  operation.  Of  course,  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  this 
influence — but  may  remark  that  if  the  shepherd  in  charge  of  lambs 
makes  up  his  mind  that  they  are  going  to  die,  they  are  apt  to  do  it;  and 
if  he  make  up  his  mind  they  are  to  live,  tho}^  are  apt  to  do  that.  Now 
if  he  possess  strong  convictions  as  to  the  influence  of  the  "  moon's  sign," 
and  it  do  not  cost  too  much  time  to  have  the  "  sign  right,"  and  the  result 
is  to  convert  the  shepherd  from  the  mental  attitude  of  foreboding  to  that 
of  hopefulness,  it  is  manifestly  worth  while  to  have  the  sign  right.  And 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  moon  exercised  a  distinct  influence  (in  this 
sense)  on  the  castration  of  many  a  flock. 

DOCKING. 

Docking  is  done  at  the  same  time  as  casti'ation.  It  may  be  done  with 
a  mallet  and  chisel,  but  if  the  operator  will  take  the  trouble  to  push  back 
the  skin  before  making  the  cut,  the  knife  is  preferable.  Catch  the  tail 
in  the  left  hand,  push  toward  the  body  of  the  lamb,  feeling  at  the  same 
time  for  the  joint.  Now  draw  the  knife  quickly  across  the  joint,  and 
the  work  is  done.  The  skin  thus  cut  long  covers  the  end  of  the  tail 
and  heals  up  sooner.  The  knife  often  misses  the  joint,  but  no  matter,  so 
that  the  tail  comes  off  at  about  the  place  desired.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  make  a  second  cut  for  the  sake  of  getting  oft'  the  piece  of  bone,  for 
it  will  soon  slough  off,  and  the  little  fellow  has  been  used  badly  enough 
by  this  time  without  having  a  second  cut  taken  at  his  tail.  The  lamb 
may  bleed  froel}^  from  this  operation  also,  and  the  bleeding  may  be 
stopped  by  searing  the  two  veins  on  each  side  of  the  bone  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  (if  at  a  white  heat  it  would  cause  less  pain).  I  have  used 
these  very  seldom,  and  have  never  seen  a  lamb  die  from  bleeding  at  the 
tail  alone. 

MARKING. 

Marking  is  only  done  to  distinguish  bands  of  sheep  running  on  large 
ranges,  or  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  a  record  of  each  sheep,  as  in  breed- 
ing thoroughbreds.     Ear  marking  may  be  done  either  with  the  knife  or 
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•with  recfular  marking  punch  sold  at  the  hardware  shops.  Among  breed- 
ers of  fine  sheep,  there  is  a  system  of  notches  cut  in  the  ear  at  the  time 
of  castrating  and  docking,  by  which  each  sheep  has  a  number  marked 
on  him  for  life.  Others  use  a  metallic  strip,  with  the  number  and  own- 
er's initials  stamped  on  it;  this  is  fastened  on  by  punching  a  hole  in  the 
ear,  and  ins<^rting  the  strip,  which  is  then  flattened  down  like  a  rivet, 
eyelet,  or  clinched  nail.  And,  finally,  the  number,  or  letters,  may  be 
stamped  on  the  sheep  with  large  wooden  type,  dipped  in  any  pigment. 

With  this  ends  the  special  work  of  the  lambing  season,  which — as 
meeting  the  average  case  of  breeders  in  the  central  portion  of  Califor- 
nia— I  have  supposed  to  commence  in  the  month  of  January,  and  so 
have  selected,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  upon  which  this  series  of  papers 
has  been  prepared,  as  January  sheep  work. 

Enougli  has  been  said  to  show  that  sheep  are  not  to  be  expected  to 
"  run  themselves,"  or  to  show  a  satisfactory  outturn  when  merely  turned 
out — however  good  the  range.  On  whatever  scale  sheep  breeding  be 
attempted,  let  it  be  gone  into  and  attended  to  as  a  matter  of  business. 
The  owner  must  expect  to  give  his  sheep  a  share  of  his  own  time  and 
his  own  Avork.  If  this  be  done,  he  may  look  for  a  large  return  on  the 
capital.  The  money  investment  required  for  sheep  is  not  largej  its  rate 
of  return  depends  mainly  on  the  amount  of  brains  that  is  invested 
with  it. 

HERDING. 

"Herding"  is  the  term  applied  to  the  work  done  by  a  shepherd  in 
daily  tending  a  band  of  sheep.  Any  able-bodied  man  is  capable  of  serv- 
ing as  a  herder;  but  the  occupation  is  one  requiring  great  patience,  and, 
for  this  reason  mainly,  professional  herders  are  generally  found  to  be 
men  who  have  passed  the  heyday  of  life,  or  else  are  gifted  with  that 
peculiar  disposition  that  they  can  content  themselves  almost  anywhere. 
I  am  told  that  the  Chinese,  after  being  duly  taught,  make  unexception- 
able herders.  I  have  never  tried  them.  The  life  of  most  shepherds  on 
an  extensive  sheep  ranch  can  be  compared  to  no  other  unless  it  be  that 
of  a  lighthouse  keeper;  for  if  he  be  a  competent  man,  and  his  employer 
have  confidence  in  him,  they  maj'^not  see  each  other  for  months.  If  the 
herder  receives  a  visit  at  all,  it  may  be  only  for  a  few  hours,  as  the  major- 
domo  or  owner  of  the  ranch  calls  to  see  how  his  provisions  hold  out,  to 
inspect  and  receive  his  report  as  to  the  condition  of  his  band  and  range. 
Theoretically,  a  herder  has  his  time  to  read,  but  practically,  his  whole 
stock  in  trade  consists  of  a  pair  of  blankets  and  a  bundle  of  clothes; 
and,  rain  or  shine,  he  is  expected  to  be  always  with  his  sheep.  For  this 
employment,  if  he  be  a  good  hand,  he  may  get  thirty  dollars  a  mouth. 
I  have  heretofore  recommended  assigning  the  best  and  most  faithful 
shepherd  to  the  lamb  flock.  It  would  be  well  if  all  could  be  found  faith- 
ful, but  this  seldom  happens,  and  on  a  large  sheep  ranch  the  owner  must 
have  his  major-domo  to  superintend  everything,  and  then  he  can  him- 
self superintend  his  major-domo.  This  man  is  to  see  that  the  shepherds 
are  up  to  their  duty,  and  also  advise  or  give  them  such  orders  as  from 
time  to  time  become  needful,  as,  if  the  range  become  eaten  off,  the  sheep 
are  to  be  moved  to  new  pasture,  etc. 

the  old  herder. 

On  the  plains,  it  is  practicable  fo»an  old  hand  to  manage  almost  any 
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number  of  grown  sheep — say  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  in  a  band. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  the  ease  with  which  he  will  do  it.  At  times,  one 
might  imagine  that  he  was  not  earning  his  wages,  but  watch  himcdosely, 
and  as  much  method  and  foresight  will  be  detected  as  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  old  schoolmaster.  If  it  be  necessary  to  use  any  control  over 
the  movements  of  the  sheep,  you  will  see  him  walk  to  this  side  or  that, 
and  by  a  few  words,  wheel  the  band  to  right  or  left  like  an  officer  with 
a  platoon  of  soldiers.  Such  a  man  is  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  has  his 
breakfast  cooked  and  eaten,  his  lunch  tied  up,  has  opened  the  corral 
gate,  and  is  no.w  waiting  the  pleasure  of  the  sheep  to  move  out.  There 
is  no  hurrying  nor  driving.  Each  walks  out  at  leisure.  Should  any 
light-headed  one  wish  to  crowd,  thei-e  is  ample  time  for  all  to  get  quiet 
again  outside.  Then  old  chums  or  friends  look  each  other  up,  and 
finally  all  start  off  together  for  the  day's  feed — our  old  herder  accompa- 
nying at  some  distance  off,  apparently  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  If 
everything  goes  to  suit  him,  and  he  be  an  old  sailor  or  Mexican,  he  may 
now  pull  out  an  unfinished  riding  whip,  or  pair  of  bridle  reins,  and  fall 
to  plaiting  them;  or  probably  he  sits  down  to  the  congenial  pastime  of 
sewing  on  buttons  or  mending  his  well-worn  coat,  but  always  with  his 
"weather  eye"  on  his  flock.  Thus  he  goes  through  the  forenoon.  At 
midday  he  takes  his  lunch.  If  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  at  some 
creek  or  water,  well  and  good;  if  not,  he  has  known  beforehand,  and 
brought  his  canteen  along.  Later  in  the  day  he  may  be  'seen  standing 
listless!}',  or  dreamily  leaning  on  his  staff — apparently  wishing  for  sun- 
down. But  this  suggestion  does  the  old  man  injustice;  he  is  now  busily 
engaged  on  his  flock.  Another  day  has  passed;  they  are  soon  to  go 
into  the  corral,  and  he  is  taking  count  of  them.  Probabl}'^  he  is  count- 
ing the  black  ones,  or  the  bell  sheep,  or  some  other  noted  ones  he  re- 
members. This  is  his  way  of  "  calling  the  roll."  If  it  be  late  in  the 
season  and  the  bucks  are  through  serving  the  ewes,  he  includes  them  in 
his  count,  for  at  this  time  they  are  very  prone  to  going  in  bunches  and 
lagging  behind.  Any  little  coterie  of  ewes  and  their  lambs  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  parting  offer  straying  away,  will  be  looked  for;  and  although 
all  the  band  niay  apparently  resemble  each  other,  like  so  many  Chinese, 
still  the  herder  will  have  marked  the  leader  of  all  such  little  coteries  by 
some  individual  peculiaritj',  and  will  not  be  satisfied  that  his  flock  is  in- 
tact until  he  has  seen  her.  Should  he  not  see  her  at  that  time,  and  he 
has  used  the  same  corral  say  a  week,  ho  knows  precisely  where  to  look 
for  her  in  the  morning;  for  she,  and  each  sheep  in  the  flock,  has  a 
favorite  place  in  the  corral  where  to  sleep,  and,  unless  disturbed,  will 
always  be  found  within  a  few  feet  of  the  same  spot  every  morning. 

No  matter  how  smooth  or  level  a  plain  the  sheep  may  be  herded  on,  they 
will  soon  have  it  divided  off  into  regular  sections  or  ranges,  and  you  may 
almost  see  it  in  their  eye  at  which  place  they  are  going  to  stop.  They 
appear  to  take  much  enjoyment  in  this  way.  In  the  morning  when 
they  come  out  of  the  corral  gate  they  will  all  start  off  for  one  of  these 
sections;  by  noon  they  will  have  worked  their  way  to  a  second  one, 
where  they  may  rest;  after  which  they  will  turn  toward  camp,  taking 
in  some  other  favorite  spots;  and  so  on,  from  day  to  day. 

SHIRKS. 

This  account  of  the  method  in  which  an  experienced  and  faithful 
herder  works  his  sheep  may  be  taken  for  a  set  of  "sailing  directions," 
as  to  the  way  in  which  a  herder  ought  to  work  his  sheep.     Occasionally 
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the  major-domo  will  find  a  perfectly  competent  man  who,  however,  is  a 
confirmed  "shirk."  However  proficient  he  may  be,  this  man  ought  to 
be  got  rid  of  the  first  chance  he  can  be  spared;  he  is  a  costly  hand  at 
any  price.  Such  an  one,  too,  knows  two  many  tricks  to  cover  his  lazi- 
ness. At  times  a  lamb  may,  from  castration,  or  other  causes,  become 
parah'zed,  so  that  he  may  have  to  be  carried  home  at  night.  He  will 
often  make  a  good  sheep  after  all;  but  one  of  these  shirks  will  knock 
him  on  the  head,  or  get  rid  of  him  in  some  way.  I  have  had  them  mys- 
teriously disappear,  and  afterwards  found  the  carcass  in  the  hollow  of 
an  old  tree,  or  other  hiding  hole.  Or  an  old  shirk  can,  by  a  little  judi- 
cious training  in  warm  weather,  have  the  sheep  staj'  in  the  shade  four 
fifths  of  the  time  and  (as  it  is  termed)  "  shade  them  poor."  When  grass 
is  good  it  does  not  take  a  sheep  long  to  fill  itself,  and  it  will  then  lie 
down,  even  without  a  shade. 

SHADE — CONTENT. 

This  has  led  some  to  contend  that  shade  is  of  no  real  use  to  sheep; 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  Any  close  observer  will  see  that  sheep  gauge  the 
distance  to  shade,  and  on  a  hot  day  feed  toward  it  as  regulurlj'  us  they 
do  to  the  watering  place.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  are 
more  contented  thus,  and  all  experience  and  observation  goes  to  show 
that  one  of  the  most  important  items  contributing  to  the  well-being  of 
sheep  is  content — the  absence  of  fretting  or  worrying  in  all  its  forms. 
Sometimes  there  may  be  a  wether  flock  which  it  is  desired  to  fatten, 
and  to  accomplish  this  some  managers  will  move  this  flock  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  keep  it  always  on  flush  food,  moving  the  bands  of  ewes  on 
the  ranges  as  the  wethers  are  moved  off".  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
this  is  not  alwa3'8  a  good  jjlan.  Like  other  animals,  but  in  a  special 
way,  sheep  form  an  attachment  for  a  range  that  they  may  run  on,  and 
exhibit  a  contentment  there  that  they  do  not  feel  in  a  new  locality. 
When,  therefore,  the  wild  grasses  only  be  relied  on,  it  will  often  be 
found  that  a  sufliciency  of  short  grass,  with  contented  minds,  will  fatten 
sheep  better  than  a  new  range  on  which  no  stock  may  have  run  since 
the  rains.  During  the  drought  year  I  kne\V  many  cases  where  sheep 
did  much  better  on  their  own  range  than  those  that  were  moved  to 
newer  ones.  It  was  often  remarked  at  that  time  that  those  who  secured 
new  ranges  often  fared  worse  than  those  who,  from  inability  to  find  or 
rent  other  places,  were  compelled  to  stay  at  home. 

HERDING  IN    THE   HILLS. 

Herding  in  the  hills  or  mountain  country  is  much  like  that  of  the 
plains.  The  sheep  have  to  be  kept  in  smaller  bands,  but  they  have  the 
same  habits  in  feeding  and  want  the  same  sort  of  judicious  "  letting 
alone"  on  the  part  of  the  herder.  They  will  start  up  some  particular 
gorge,  feed  for  awhile,  lie  down  for  their  noon  siesta  if  grass  be  good, 
then  strike  out  over  the  hills,  working  back  toward  camp  at  night. 
The}'  "ask  no  odds"  nor  wish  any  instructions,  nor  need  any  so  long  as 
they  "come  home  with  their  little  tails  behind  them." 

ACORNS — SALT. 

In  a  timbered  country  during  the  Autumn,  sheep  may  be  quite  trouble- 
some in  acorn  time;  for  if  the  trees  be  far  apart  or  acorns  scarce,  the 
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herder  will  almost  need  a  saddle  horse  to  be  master  of  the  situation. 
For  the  sheep  will  neglect  the  dry  grass  of  this  season  to  devote  most 
of  their  time  to  hunting  acorns.  Some  shepherds  think  acorns  injurious, 
and  attril:>ute  all  sorts  of  sheep  ailments  to  them,  such  as  stillborn 
lambs,  or  malformed  ones,  or  monstrosities.  I  have  had  ample  experi- 
ence of  this  feed  to  be  in  position  to  form  an  opinion,  and  have  yet 
found  no  injurious  effects  from  sheep  feeding  as  freely  as  they  please  on 
acorns — it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  each  corral  or  camping 
place  is  at  all  times  supplied  with  salt  within  reach  of  the  sheep.  This 
provision  will  never  be  neglected  on  any  properly  managed  sheep  camp. 
So  far  from  acorns  being  injurious,  I  have  found  them  excellent  feed — 
provided  only  that  they  come  in  such  quantit}'  that  the  sheep  need  not 
run  too  much  in  the  effort  to  find  them.  Constant  running  and  little 
feed  will  soon  pull  down  any  sort  of  stock. 

WINTER. 

As  Winter  approaches,  the  herder  must  look  for  harder  times.  The 
days  are  shorter  as  well  as  the  grass;  on  too  many  ranches,  no  pi  ovision 
whatever  is  made  for  the  sheep  at  this  season;  and  thoy  are  kejjt  busy 
from  daylight  to  dark,  [)icking  up  the  amount  of  feed  they  require.  On 
many  ranges,  this  feed  is  now  of  a  very  innutritions  sort.  During  storms 
of  rain  and  wind,  sheep  feed  but  poorly  anyhow.  On  the  plains,  they 
often  turn  their  backs  to  the  storm  and  drift  with  it,  and  have  to  be 
urged  quite  strongly  to  face  it  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  go  to  camp. 
In  the  hills  at  this  season,  latitude  being  equal,  they  fare  better;  for 
there  a  friendly  hillside  may  be  found,  comparatively  sheltered  from 
the  wind,  and  here  they  will  feed. 

STRAW    STACK. 

On  the  plains  at  this  time  a  good  long  straw  stack  answers  every  pur- 
pose, serving  at  once  as  a  windbreak  and  furnishing  food  much  superior 
to  the  water-soaked  grasses  which  have  been  deprived  of  almost  all  nu- 
tritious substance  by  successive  leachings.  Mercy  to  dumb  animals  (to 
say  nothing  of  self-interest)  calls  for  shelter  and  plenty  of  feed  at  this 
season;  but,  in  most  places  in  California,  a  sufficient  stack  of  straw  is 
all  that  is  required  during  the  month  or  six  weeks  between  old  and 
new  grass.  Other  shelter  is  also  good,  but  she  ^p  sometimes  prefer  to 
be  out  in  a  good  warm  rain.  I  have  often  found,  when  keeping  a  small 
flock  at  the  barn,  that  they  would  all  be  lying  down  outside  during 
such  a  rain,  though  the  barn  doors  were  open. 

SHELTER. 

In  breeding  fine  merino  sheep,  taking  good  care  of  them,  letting  the 
wool  grow  a  full  ycai",  housing  during  long-continued  storms  is,  un- 
doubtedl}',  required;  for  though  the  wool  is  close,  and  a  rain  of  mode- 
rate duration  works  no  harm,  yet  after  several  days'  rain  the  fleece 
becomes  perfectly  saturated.  On  examination,  in  this  condition,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  fleece  will  open  in  a  few  places  only,  and  will  not 
admit  of  the  water  being  shaken  out,  as  can  be  done  with  the  open  wool 
breeds.  The  weight  of  such  a  fleece  soaked  full  of  water  is  something 
enormous.  The  sheep  will  actually  travel  with  difficulty  under  the 
load.     During  terms  of  housing,  the  main  flock  need  no  feed  beyond 
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straw,  with,  perhaps,  an  occasional  feed  of  haj'-.  Late  lambs,  old  ewes, 
and  any  that  may  be  thin  in  flesh,  may  have  hay,  and  some  oats.  This 
is  as  far  as  I  have  ever  gone  in  the  way  of  supplying  feed  to  an  ewe 
flock  during  housing. 

CROSSING   WATER. 

I  have  laid  much  stress  on  the  necessity  for  not  running  the  sheep,  or 
handling  them  roughly.  At  this  season  of  the  year  there  will  be  occa- 
sions when  the  tamest  sheep  try  one's  patience  sorely.  It  may  be  need- 
ful to  make  them  cross  water — a  position  in  which  they  act  very  stu- 
pidly. There  are  several  ways  of  proceeding.  If  very  tame  they  can 
often  be  enticed  across  by  the  offer  of  a  bunch  of  hay  or  salt.  Catching 
two  or  three,  and  tying  them  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water  will 
often  induce  the  rest  of  the  flock  to  yield  to  your  urging.  Especially 
is  this  plan  likely  to  be  useful  if  an  ewe  and  lamb  be  thus  separated. 
It  is  only  needful  to  get  the  tirst  few  started,  and  the  rest  will  follow. 
1  have  seen  two  thousand  sheep  cross  in  single  file  on  a  plank  a  foot 
wide. 

REDUCING   THE   REFRACTORY. 

In  hilly  counti'y  sheep  will  sometimes  get  lost  in  small  bands.  Should 
there  be  only  four  or  five  in  the  party  they  may  become  very  wild  and 
headstrong.  They  ma}''  even  act  this  way  when  parted  out  from  some 
neighbor's  band,  with  which  they  may  have  been  ranging.  Should  they 
prove  unmanageable,  refusing  to  travel,  or  running  off  from  you,  the 
adroit  shepherd  will  practice  against  them  a  "  string  game "  quite  as 
effective  as  that  the  card  sharp  plays  on  the  over-confident  rustic.  Catch 
the  leader,  or  the  whole  party  of  the  rebels,  and  tie  around  one  of  the 
hind  legs  just  above  the  hock  joint,  a  piece  of  stout  string — not  too 
tight,  but  so  that  it  will  not  slip  otf.  This  causes  the  sheep  no  incon- 
venience while  walking,  but  it  will  not  run  an  hundred  yards  with  this 
simple  bracelet.  1  have  never  seen  any  injurious  effect  from  its  use. 
After  an  exacerbating  struggle  of  several  hours  with  a  band  of  these 
wildings,  when  one's  better  nature  has  been  wrought  into  deep  eclipse, 
and  vengeful  and  slaughterous  sentiments  hold  sway,  I  know  nothing 
that  brings  upon  the  soul  so  deep  a  peace,  or  causes  the  moral  sunshine 
to  burst  forth  more  ardently,  than  the  view  of  those  fractious  sheep 
now  pticing  quietly  along  with  wrath  in  their  hearts,  but  spirits  hope- 
lessly broken.  Occasionally  one  will  have  a  single  ewe  in  a  band  that 
ought  not  to  be  too  large  for  one  man's  management  anywhere,  who 
will  make  more  work  tnan  all  the  rest.  She  needs  the  simple  lesson  of 
the  string, 

WATER. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year,  when  grass  is  quite  young  and  green,  and 
the  night  dews  heavy,  sheep  will  drink  but  little  water,  and  in  fields 
where  they  are  confined  on  this  kind  of  feed  I  have  known  them  to  do 
quite  well  for  several  weeks  after  all  surface  water  had  been  dried  up. 
This  fact  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  water  is  a  secondary  affair  on  a 
sheep  range;  but  watch  a  flock  on  the  hot  plains,  or  in  the  baking 
mountain  valleys,  during  Summer,  and. observe  how  systematically  they 
work  to  water,  and  the  obvious  effects  of  a  square  drink  on  the  spirits 
and  condition  of  a  flock,  and,  1  think,  the  observer  will  conclude  that 
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sheep  do  need  water,  and  plenty  of  it.  I  would  have  water  in  the  cor- 
ral as  well  as  on  the  range,  when  procurable  by  reasonable  outlay;  and 
if  it  be  running  water  so  much  the  better.  By  means  of  the  redwood 
piping  now  made  water  can  be  brought  at  very  reasonable  expense.  I 
have  been  traveling  with  sheep  toward  the  close  of  a  hot  day,  when 
both  animals  and  men  have  been  nearly  fagged  out.  On  a  sudden  every 
sheep  in  the  flock  would  raise  its  head,  and  start  in  a  brisk  trot  (as  if 
running  for  salt),  and  go  to  a  pool,  or  stream  of  water,  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, that  I  know  they  never  saw  before.  So  acute  a  sense  is  not  com- 
monly, I  think,  observed  in  animals  to  whom  it  is  of  no  special  use.  In 
short,  the  notion  that  sheep  can  be  stinted  in  water  without  disadvan- 
tage is  inconsistent  with  all  observation  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of 
the  animal. 

BELLS. 

The  advantages  of  having  bells  among  the  sheep  are  these:  they  help 
the  farmer  to  find  his  band,  should  they  be  in  the  brush,  or  during 
foggy  weather;  they  apprise  the  shepherd  when  the  sheep  are  running 
or  scared  at  night.  Some  claim  that  bells  tend  to  scare  off  dogs  and 
wild  animals.  It  is  better  to  put  the  bells  on  such  individuals  as  are 
observed  to  be  leaders  among  the  sheep. 

OUR   WILD    GRASSES. 

On  most  sheep  ranges  in  California  one  sheep  to  the  acre  of  average 
feed  will  be  found  sufficient;  or,  if  cattle  or  horses  have  been  kept  on  a 
range,  it  may  be  safely  stocked  with  five  head  of  merino  sheep  for  each 
head  of  neat  stock  previously  kept.  But  this  ratio  I  should  say  is  as 
large  as  can  generallj'  be  i-afely  umlertaken,  on  unfenced  range,  for  a 
eheep  raiser  is  expected  to  keep  his  stock  on  his  own  range,  whereas 
cattle  and  horses  are  cominoiily  allowed  to  go  where  they  please.  I 
have  only  tried  alfalfa  in  a  limited  vvjiy,  and  without  irrigation.  I  find 
it  about  the  very  best  feed,  and  although  1  have  no  figures  to  offer  a^  to 
the  number  of  sheep  it  is  possible  to  maintain  on  this  clover,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  believe  almost  any  of  the  big  reports  given  of  it  by  those  who 
have  made  it  a  specialty.  Of  the  wild  grasses,  altilerilla,  or  bur  clover, 
will  undoubtedly  keep  the  largest  number  of  sheep  to  the  acre.  These 
grasses  cause  a  marked  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  wool,  owing  to  the 
seed  with  which  they  fill  it,  and  from  which  it  is  diflScult,  as  the  manu- 
facturers claim,  to  free  it.  Still,  when  the  amount  of  this  I'eduction  is 
weighed  against  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  which  these  grasses 
will  maintain,  the  altilerilla  and  bur  clover  ranges  cannot  be  hastily 
condemned.  Their  seed  pods  or  burs  are  most  relished  by  the  sheep 
after  the  rains  have  set  in,  and  at  the  particular  time  when  the  grasses 
on  the  ranges  of  Central  and  NortJiern  California  have  had  their  nutri- 
ment leached  out,  and  are  at  their  poorest  as  feed.  On  these  altilerilla 
and  bur  ranges  at  times  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  the  sheep  live  at  all. 
Examine  the  ground  of  an  altilerilla  range  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  bare 
that  there  appears  to  be  actually  nothing  at  all  on  it.  This  grass  re- 
tains all  its  nutritious  qualities,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  lie  in  the 
Bun  to  scorch  and  bleach.  It  does  actually  dry  up  iind  blow  away.  But 
it  is  caught,  much  of  it  in  the  shape  of  dust,  in  tiie  swnles,  sheep  trails, 
or  cattle  tracks,  and  on  this  the  sheep  will  live  and  live  well. 
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QBAIN   STUBBLE. 

Sheep  turned  on  stubble  must  be  watched  closely  at  first,  if  the  stubble 
have  much  grain  on  it;  they  may  thus  get  too  much  grain,  sicken  and 
die.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  founder— like  horses.  Where  sheep  get 
at  grain  accidentally,  whether  on  a  stubble  field  or  otherwise,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  gorged  themselves,  they  must  be  shut  up  at  once,  and 
not  allowed  to  drink  any  water  for  one  or  two  days.  Some  shepherds 
allege  as  an  objection  to  sheep  feeding  on  stubble  at  all,  that  after  this 
strong  feed  they  fare  all  the  worse  when  compelled  to  return  to  the  wild 
grasses.  I  reject  this  notion,  and  find  it  best  to  feed  anything  that  don't 
cost  too  much,  so  as  to  have  the  flock  in  good  condition  to  go  into  tho 
Winter  with — and  among  the  best  means  of  obtaining  this  is  feeding, 
with  proper  care,  on  stubble. 

SOME   CONCLUSIONS. 

With  sheep  in  poor  condition  in  the  Autumn,  it  is  all  uphill  work  till 
n^w  grass  comes.  The  sheep  scatter  about  over  the  range  and  keep  the 
herder  traveling  continually.  Sheep  cannot  even  be  driven  without 
sufficient  feed.  In  driving  on  the  road,  even  with  a  band  of  fat  wethers, 
unless  they  be  allowed  to. feed  in  the  morning  before  taking  up  the  day's 
march,  it  will  be  needful  to  kick  them  along;  but  if  allowed  to  feed  well 
in  the  morning,  they  will  afterwarls  raise  their  heads  and  walk  off  and 
travel  as  far  as  any  other  stock  being  driven  to  the  butcher.  With  the 
flock  fat  and  in  g'ood  condition  in  the  Fall  of  the  year,  the  sheep  man 
can  take  the  chances  very  safely  of  getting  through  the  Winter  as  well 
as  the  horse  man,  cow  man,  hog  man,  or  "any  other  man." 

There  is  a  saying  in  the  army  to  the  effect  that,  "  to  be  brave,  a  soldier 
must  have  a  feeling  of  distension."  It  is  applicable  to  the  working  of 
sheep  in  its  every  phase.  To  herd  well,  to  drive  well,  to  lamb  well,  to 
shear  well,  to  thrive  well  in  every  wise,  sheep  must  be  able  to  experi- 
ence the  sense  of  abdominal  distension.  And  the  poorest  of  poor  policies 
in  sheep  management  is  to  so  overstock  a  range  that  the  sheep,  from 
lambhood  on,  can  but  rarely  know  this  eminently  comfortable  and  com- 
forting feeling. 

[In  a  previous  portion  of  this  paper,  on  the  subject  of  lambing  and 
management  of  the  ewe  and  lamb  flocks,  I  might  have  stated  in  terms 
of  percentage  of  increase,  the  measure  of  success  that  ought  to  be 
looked  for.  Unless  the  conditions  of  season,  feed,  etc.,  be  extremely 
adverse,  the  flockmaster  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  eighty- 
five  or  ninety  per  cent  of  lambs  raised.  With  an  ordinary  season  and 
fair  feed  he  ought  to  be  able  to  count  upon  one  hundred  per  cent,  and 
perhaps  something  over.  The  season  just  past  has  been  an  exception- 
ally favorable  one,  and  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  increase  has 
been  generally  secured  throughout  the  State.  The  increase  in  my  own 
flock  IS  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  and  I  never  had 
better  lambs  nor  the  flock  in  better  condition;  but  it  is  proper  to  add 
that  I  never  before  secured  quite  so  large  a  percentage  of  increase. 
But,  with  the  management  during  the  lambing  season  that  I  have  already 
described,  and  on  range  that  is  never  overstocked,  an  increase  of  over 
one  hundred  per  cent  can  be  secured  four  years  out  of  five.  Eemember- 
ing  the  axiom  which,  I  have  said,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  success  in 
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sheep  raising — that  increase  of  lambs  is  increase  of  wool,  mutton,  and 
money — the  significance  of  these  high  percentages  will  be  appreciated, 
especially  in  contrast  with  the  ratios  so  often  heard  of,  fifty,  sixty,  and 
seventy  per  cent.] 

SHORT   OR   LONG    STAPLE. 

Shearing  in  most  parts  of  California  is  performed  twice  a  year.  Some 
contend  that  the  sheep  do  better  when  thus  shorn,  and  that  if  left 
unshorn  in  the  Fall,  they  will  shed  their  wool  before  Spring.  Further, 
if  shorn  but  once  a  year,  a  weak  place  may  be  found  in  the  staple  at 
that  part  of  the  growth  that  was  made  during  the  Fall.  In  consequence 
of  this  semi-annual  shearing,  the  bulk  of  California  wools  arc  so  short 
in  staple  that  a  serious  discrimination  in  price  is  made  against  them,  and 
of  late  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  cross-breeding  in  order 
to  lengthen  the  staple,  and  some  experiments  in  that  direction  are  now 
in  progress.  Before  discussing  the  question  I  will  ask  to  state  a  fact  or 
two  that  will  be  accepted  by  some  readers  as  possessing  significance  in 
what  I  may  have  to  say.  As  to  my  own  clip  no  buyer  offers  the  objec- 
tion that  the  staple  is  either  short  or  weak,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
neither.  It  realizes  a  price  within  one  cent  or  less  per  pound  of  tJio 
highest  price  that  is  paid  for  any  wool  at  the  time  it  is  sold.  My  sheep 
do  not  shed  their  wool  before  Spring  (they  are  shorn  but  once  a  year), 
and  as  to  their  "  doing  well,"  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  an}-  flock  in  Cali- 
fornia that  does  better.  It  has  good  range,  however — hill  range — the 
year  round.  Nevertheless,  the  reasons  alleged  for  semi-annual  shear- 
ing— that  the  wool  may  be  shed  before  Spring,  and  that  a  weak  spot  may 
be  found  in  the  Fall  growth  of  the  staple — have  a  real  existence.  I  have 
formerly  exj^erienced  the  same  difficulties,  and  found  them  to  be  caused 
solely  by  insufficiency  (whether  in  quantity  or  quality)  of  the  Fall  feed. 
Both  are  avoided  by  reducing  the  amount  of  stock  on  the  range  to  a 
point  that  insures  them  ample  and  good  feed  the  year  round;  and  the 
practical  question  is  thus  reduced  to  a  choice  between  two  alternatives — • 
either  on  the  one  hand,  the  larger  flock  shorn  semi  annually,  pi'oducing 
a  short  stapled,  low-priced  clip,  the  flock  in  lower  average  condition  and 
yielding  therefore  a  lower  annual  percentage  of  increase;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  smaller  flock  shorn  annually,  producing  a  long-stapled, 
high-priced  clip,  the  flock  in  higher  average  condition  and  yielding  there- 
fore a  higher  annual  percentage  of  increase.  Upon  these  alternative 
propositions,  each  sheep  raiser  will  make  his  own  figures  of  experiments 
and  be  guided  accordingly.  My  experience  of  both  methods  has  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  the  latter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  average 
ease,  similar  experiments  would  lead  to  the  same  result.  The  case  is  not 
unlike  that  of  fruit  growing.  The  younger  grower  finds  it  hard  to 
prune  away  four  fifths  of  his  new  wood  and  pull  off  four  fifths  of  the 
young  fruit.  The  longer  he  is  in  the  business  the  moi"e  resolutely  he 
prunes  and  the  more  relentlessly  he  sacrifices  quantity  of  fruit  to 
quality.  So  in  sheep  raising:  where  the  grower  has  tsecured  a  fine 
increase  in  lambs,  it  is  hard  lor  him  to  cull  out  ewes  both  old  and  young 
for  the  butcher  along  with  the  wethers,  so  as  to  keep  his  band  down  to 
a  point  where  his  range  can  carry  them  in  high  condition  the  year 
round;  but  1  think  that  the  longer  he  stays  in  the  business  the  more 
critically  will  experience  teach  him  to  cull,  and  the  more  to  go  in  for 
quality — rigorously  sacrificing  quantity  after  the  proper  limit  of  hia 
range  has  been  reached. 
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If  old  sheep  have  been  shorn  in  the  Spring  they  cannot  be  shorn  till 
late  in  the  Fall  if  you  are  to  have  a  salable  length  of  staple,  which 
sends  them  into  the  "Winter  -with  a  short  coat.  Some  growers  com- 
promise the  question  of  annual  or  semi-annual  shearing,  by  shearing 
three  times  every  two  years,  by  which  they  contrive  to  have  an  eight- 
months'  fleece  at  a  shearing;  thus  they  shear  one  year  quite  early  in 
the  Spring,  then  again  late  in  the  Fall,  then  again  late  in  the  Spi'ing  (or 
in  the  Summer)  of  the  following  year.  On  this  plan  the  sheep  go  into 
the  Winter  with  a  good  warm  jacket  at  least  every  alternate  year;  the 
odd  year  they  go  in  with  a  very  thin  and  poor  one.  Whenever  sheep, 
at  whatever  season,  become  "dead  poor"  the  wool  becomes  "fleece 
grown,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  produces  the  weak  spot  in  the  fiber  which 
makes  a  reduction  in  the  selling  price.  Scab,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
make  much  progress,  may  be  a  cause  of  shedding  wool,  but  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  its  being  allowed  to  make  such  progress,  and  the 
sheep  raiser  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  a  disgrace  to  his  flock,  and  to  his  own 
management,  if  it  do  so.  But  of  scab  and  of  crossing  breeds  to  procure 
length  of  staple,  I  shall  talk  hereafter.  These  general  considerations 
bearing  on  the  question  of  annual,  semi  annual,  and  eight-months  shear- 
ing, having  been  digested,  brings  us  to  the  detail  of  when  and  how  to 
shear. 

WHEN    to    shear. 

As  I  said  at  lambing  time,  the  diversity  of  climate  in  California  is  so 
considerable,  that  no  fixed  date  can  be  given  at  which  to  do  anything 
with  sheep;  but  the  Spring  shearing  can,  generally,  be  begun  about  the 
second  "warm  spell"  of  that  season:  this  will  have  given  the  oil  and 
yolk  sufficient  chance  to  permeate  the  whole  fleece,  giving  the  wool  a 
lustrous  appearance  that  it  lacks  if  taken  oflF  after  a  thorough  washing 
or  drenching  by  late  rains.  Moreover,  the  wool  shears  better  in  this 
condition  and  acquires  something  in  weight.  The  manufacturer,  after 
having  scoured  his  wool,  adds  oil  to  make  it  work  up  well.  The  begin- 
ner will  not  be  apt  to  go  far  astray  as  to  time  of  shearing  if  he  follow 
the  example  of  his  experienced  neighbor,  for  he  will  hardly  locate  him- 
self anywhere  where  sheep  can  be  raised  to  advantage  that  there  are 
not  some  sheep  already.  But  he  may  by  this  "taking  items"  be  Jed  to 
shear  too  early,  as  for  instance,  if  he  should  follow  the  example  of  some 
breeder  of  fine  bucks  who  may  be  practicing  what  is  called 

"STUBBLE   SHEARING." 

This  is  a  reprehensible  "trick  of  the  trade,"  and  consists  in  shearing 
just  late  enough  in  the  Winter  to  call  it  "Spring,"  and  then  half  shear- 
ing by  taking  off  only  the  outer  ends  of  the  wool,  leaving  on  a  mode- 
rately good  fleece,  particularly  over  those  portions  of  the  animal  where 
it  may  be  naturally  deficient.  This  kind  of  shearing  is  done  in  order 
that  the  purchaser  of  bucks  may  be  told  that  they  "were  shorn  this 
Spring."  Happily,  this  trick  requires  a  very  expert  hand  with  the 
shears;  and,  in  fact,  few  of  the  ordinary  shearers  can  perform  it  de- 
cently. Most,  if  not  all,  breeders  of  fine  sheep,  shear  first  the  rams  that 
are  to  be  for  sale,  and  sometimes  do  so  quite  early  in  the  Spring.  No 
wrong  is  done  if  they  be  then  shorn  close  and  the  purchaser  told  the 
truth  when  he  asks  the  age  of  the  fleece;  for  it  is  done  in  order  that  the 
ram  may  look  at  his  best  when  he  is  sold — a  proper  thing  for  the  seller 
to  do,  and  not  without  utility  to  the  buyer,  who  judges  the  sheep,  know- 
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ing  him  to  be  at  his  very  best.  A  poor  appearance  indeed  would  some 
northern  sheep  present,  if  shorn  hite,  in  the  eyes  of  a  southern  buyer 
who  comes  up  to  select  rams  and  take  them  home  and  use  them  in  time 
to  have  the  lambs  come  the  following  December  or  January. 

SHEARING,    CLEANLINESS,  ETC. 

Shearing  is  best  done  on  a  clean  barn  floor,  and  all  large  sheep  ranches 
are  provided  with  shearing  barns  at  the  home  place.  If  a  proper  barn 
cannot  be  had,  most  shearing  corrals,  by  dampening  down  and  special 
attention  to  cleanliness,  can  be  made  to  do  in  a  rough  way.  It  is  true 
that  buyers  have  not  apparently  discriminated  against  merely  dirty 
wool  as  much  as  some  growers  would  expect.  The  reason  is,  that  this 
kind  of  dirt  does  not  make  a  large  part  of  the  total  weight  lost  in  scour- 
ing; and  certain  seeds  may  be  more  troublesome  to  the  manufacturer 
than  mere  dirt;  thus  he  has  come  to  give  more  consideration  to  these 
other  elements  of  condition,  along  with  those  that  go  to  make  up  qual- 
ity, in  making  his  price,  than  to  the  mere  presence  of  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  dirt.  But  although  clean  and  well  packed  lots  of  wool  have 
been  the  exception  in  California,  it  is  the  truth  that  this  condition  does 
help  the  sale.  Esjjecially  if  wools  be  at  all  slow  in  the  market,  the 
dirtier  lots  will  be  passed  over  by  buyer  after  buyer,  and  the  cleaner 
ones  sold  first.  And  further,  a  clip  that  habitually  comes  to  hand  in  ex- 
ceptionallj^  good  condition  is  practically  sold  as  soon  as  it  is  shipped 
from  the  ranch,  for  previous  buyers  are  always  ready  to  take  it  on  ar- 
rival at  the  top  value  of  the  market  according  to  its  quality.  It  is  often 
a  convenience  to  the  grower  to  get  ready  and  I'avorable  "accommoda- 
tion "  from  his  commission  merchant,  and  this  is  granted  most  readily 
and  most  favorably  when  it  is  known  that  the  clip  will  "  go  off"  jDroraptly 
and  at  full  value  as  soon  as  received.  Besides  being  dirty,  wool  is  some- 
times fraudulently  packed.  Some  growers  have  simply  watered  the 
fleeces  to  make  a  gain  in  weight;  others  have  thrown  in  with  them  any- 
thing that  may  have  been  lying  about  the  corral.,  whether  wool,  bags, 
dung,  or  lumps  of  a''obe.  The  writer  saw  one  bale  of  wool  sold  during 
the  high  prices  of  two  years  ago  that  contained  one  old  boot  and  a  worn 
out  apple-paring  machine.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  a  gang  plow  or  six- 
horse  wagon  being  found  in  a  wool  sack,  but  nearly  every  other  piece  of 
farm  refuse  has  at  one  time  or  another  turned  up  amongst  the  California 
wool  clip. 

SHEARING  PENS. 

Having  a  clean  floor  on  which  to  shear  it  may  be  divided  oif  into  pens 
by  the  movable  panels  heretofore  described,  in  whatever  way  may  be 
most  handy,  so  as  to  have  one  place  for  the  sheep  to  stand,  another  place 
for  the  shearer,  and  a  third  lor  the  wool  when  shorn.  A  chute  for  part- 
ing, such  as  heretofore  described,  will  also  be  rigged.  The  arrangement 
represented  in  the  following  diagram  may  suit  some: 
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A,  compartment  for  wool.  B,  table  extending  across  the  three  shear- 
ing benches  C  C  C.  D  1)  D.pens  in  which  stand  the  sheep  and  shearer. 
E,  lane  in  which  to  bring  sheep  up  to  the  pen  gates  F  F  F,  the  dotted 
lines  showing  the  gates  so  opened  to  drive  in.  G,  an  alley  or  large 
compartment  or  corral,  into  which  the  sheep  for  each  half  day's  shear- 
ing are  to  be  driven. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  SHEARERS. 


I  would  not  have  more  than  two  men  in  each  pen,  and  it  is  preferablo 
to  have  a  separate  pen  for  each  shearer.  This  tends  to  prevent  "racing," 
and  if  any  hand  wants  to  outshear  his  companions,  compels  him  to  do  so 
on  the  ''square,"  not  nicking  tlie  sheep  all  over,  nor  shearing  it  badly, 
as  he  will  thus  be  detected  at  once.  When  several  hands  are  turning 
their  shorn  sheep  loose  into  the  same  bunch,  it  is  difficult,  without  losing 
too  much  time,  to  tell  who  the  shirks  are.  Sometimes  a  violent  tem- 
pered shearer  may  so  injure  a  sheep  that  it  will  die;  in  fact,  I  have  had 
them  killed  in  my  presence.  Of  course,  I  got  a  good  round  price  for  the 
loss,  but  that  does  not  alwaj's  repay  it.  Sometimes  a  young,  thoughtless 
hand,  or  an  old  scamp,  will  thi'ow  his  whole  weight  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  a  restive  sheep  and  crush  it,  so  to  speak,  against  the  shear- 
ing bench,  while  it  is  in  a  sitting  posture.     Look  out  for  any  such  woi'k 
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as  this,  for  it  is  the  worst  thing  a  shearer  can  bo  guilty  of.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  result  with  an  ewe  at  Fall  shearing,  big  with  lamb. 
Even  ewes  not  with  lamb,  and  wethers,  may  die  of  the  effects  of  injury 
thus  received,  long  afterwards,  when  the  shearer  is  paid  off  and  gone, 
and  you  have  no  recourse.  Again,  if  3'ou  have  too  many  shearers  in  one 
corral,  and  any  of  them  are  slow  hands  or  beginners,  these  are  sure  to 
have  all  the  most  wrinkly,  dirt}",  scabby,  and  difficult  sheep  to  shear; 
for  the  old  shearer,  like  the  old  herder,  knows  his  business,  and  when 
the  fag  end  of  each  penfull  of  sheep  comes,  and  say  there  is  just  one 
apiece  to  shear,  he  may  hurry  up  and  shear  two  to  the  slow  man's  one, 
or  suddenly  his  shears  will  become  dull,  and  he  begins  to  whet;  but,  one 
way  or  another,  he  will  work  the  thing  about  in  such  a  way  that  j'ou 
will  find  him  having  the  first  choice  in  each  round  of  sheep  shorn,  and 
yet  apparently  doing  his  work  right  along.  This  is  not  fair  as  between 
hands,  and  the  sufferers  will  try  to  get  even,  which  will  always  be  at 
your  expense.  The  sheep  ought  to  be  caught  and  sheared  just  as  they 
come;  but  as  most  men  fail  to  perceive  the  justice  of  this  when  shearing 
in  a  crowd  (and  the  undersigned  may  confess  that  in  practice  he  has 
been  one  of  them),  it  is  best  to  have  small  pens,  one  for  each  shearer. 

HOW   TO    SHEAR. 

Sheep  shearing  and  sheep  breeding  are  such  distinct  professions,  in 
California,  that  I  will  note  for  the  beginner  such  points  as,  I  think,  he 
may  and  ought  to  insist  on.  As  to  where  the  shears  are  to  be  first 
inserted,  and  how  the  shearer  is  to  hold  his  sheep,  are  points  for  the 
shearer  to  decide.  I  should  insist  that  the  fleece  be  always  taken  off  as 
an  entirety,  with  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  belly  and  tags.  Also,  see 
that  the  wool  is  not  cut  to  pieces,  or  hacked  by  cutting  twice  in  the 
same  place.  Each  stroke  with  the  shears  should  be  clear  and  complete, 
and  made  close  to  the  body.  If  a  miscut  be  made,  let  it  go  at  that;  for 
if  you  do  leave  a  half  an  inch  of  wOol  at  that  spot,  you  get  it  next 
shearing,  and  if  cut  now  it  will  be  too  short  to  be  of  any  use  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  will  only  injure,  in  his  estimation,  the  parcel  of  wool 
in  which  it  is  discovered.  In  opening  up  the  neck,  or  shearing  the 
bellj",  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  open  the  wool,  let  the  shears  be 
worked  in  gradually,  cutting  the  wool  on  tin  even  plane  close  to  the  skin 
until  they  are  in  and  underneath  the  wool  as  far  as  they  will  go,  then 
raise  them,  tearing  the  fleece  open.  Thus  commence  at  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  working  up  towards  the  head.  This  prevents  cutting  the 
staple  along  the  neck,  and  makes  a  better  job.  In  shearing  on  the  floor 
a  man  has  better  control  of  his  sheep.  If  shearing  on  a  bench  catch 
the  sheep  by  the  left  hind-leg,  back  it  towards  the  bench,  and  roll  it 
over  thereon;  set  it  up  on  its  butt,  and  then,  as  you  stand  with  your 
left  foot  on  the  bench,  la}^  the  sheep's  neck  across  your  left  knee,  with 
his  right  side  against  your  body;  now,  take  the  two  fore-legs  under 
your  left  arm,  and  begin  about  the  center  of  the  belly,  and  open  the 
fleece  fore  and  aft.  Shear  what  would  be  the  loft  side  of  the  belly  if 
the  sheep  were  on  his  feet,  also,  the  left  side  of  the  brisket.  Now,  cut 
off  all  tags  from  the  inside  of  the  hind-legs,  and  shear  the  breech  as  far 
as  you  can  reach  in  this  position.  lieturn  to  the  iioint  of  the  shoulder, 
going  up  under  the  wool  with  the  shears,  as  above  described,  to  the  butt 
of  the  ear;  now,  shear  around,  taking  off  the  fleece  as  an  entirety,  and 
including  the  foretop,  clear  around  the  neck.  You  will  proceed  thus 
down  the  left  side,  taking  the  left  fore-leg  by  the  way,  and  always 
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shearing  as  far  around  the  sheep  as  practicable,  while  holding  it  in  the 
position  described,  which  will  be  two  to  three  inches  past  the  spine.  On 
reaching  the  hind-leg,  say  about  the  stifle,  you  will  then  insert  the 
shears  at  the  inside  of  the  hocks  (wool  below  that  point  is  commonly 
tags),  and  sheay  around  that  leg  back  to  where  you  left  off  on  the  stifle 
joint.  Should  the  sheep  persist  in  kicking  at  this  stage,  place  the  palm 
of  your  lefi-  hand  on  the  stifle  joint,  which  causes  the  leg  to  lie  out 
straight.  Shear  clear  around  to  the  breech  or  the  place  shorn  when 
working  on  the  belly-faggiogs,  and  go  clear  around  past  the  tail,  so 
that,  were  the  sheep  standing  on  its  feet,  everything  on  its  left  side, 
including  one  to  three  inches  on  the  right  side  from  the  spine,  from 
head  to  tail,  and  including  the  whole  tail,  shall  be  shorn.  Now,  taking 
the  hind-leg  (the  one  that  is  shorn),  in  your  left  hand,  swing  the  sheep 
around  with  its  spine  directly  towards  you,  being  careful  that  some  of 
the  fleece  goes  under  him,  for  his  left  hip-bone,  which  is  shorn  and  bare, 
now  comes  in  contact  with  the  boards,  causing  him  to  lie  uneasily. 
Now,  return  with  the  shears  to  the  head  or  neck,  and  go  down  the  right 
side  (the  "winning  side"  as  it  is  called),  taking  in  the  two  legs,  and 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  brisket  and  belly.  You  may  now  finish  up, 
trimming  off  any  tags  that  may  have  escaped,  including  that  wool  on  the 
legs  below  the  knee  and  hock  joints.  Now,  see  that  the  fleece  is  all 
clear  from  the  sheep,  and  let  the  animal  go.  Next  gather  up  all  bits  of 
fleece  and  tags,  together  with  the  fleece  itself,  and  give  them  to  the  man 
who  ties  up  wool.  If  the  floor  and  bench  round  about  be  clean,  proceed 
to  catch  another  sheep;  if  they  be  not  clean,  and  any  excrement  have 
passed,  it  is  to  be  taken  up  and  thrown  out  of  the  pen.  It  will  be  seen, 
by  this  description,  that  the  wool,  all  through  the  operation,  will  hang 
down,  and  have  a  tendency  to  fall  apart.  This  is  counteracted,  in  a 
greater  measure,  if  the  sheep  be  shorn  on  the  floor,  than  on  a  bench, 
for  though  the  same  manner  of  opening  up  and  shearing  is  pursued, 
slill,  as  the  shearer  goes  down  each  side,  the  sheep  lies  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  distance  from  that  point  of  the  fleece  whence  the  wool  is 
hanging,  to  that  point  on  the  floor  where  it  is  resting,  is  not  so  great  as 
where  the  sheep  bits  "  up  on  end." 

THE  SHORN  SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

All  sheep  that  are  cut  in  shearing  are  to  be  attended  to  at  once. 
Mere  nicking  does  not  much  matter,  but  they  may  receive  ugly  wounds 
that  require  immediate  attention.  I  use  simple  salt  and  water;  some  use 
the  mixtures  they  have  on  hand  for  scab,  rubbing  it  into  the  cuts — such 
as  corrosive  sublimate,  coal  oil,  bluestone,  or  any  of  the  patent  sheep 
washes.  I  have  not  found  them  good  on  fresh  cuts,  particularly  the 
first  three,  though  they  do  quite  well  on  old  sores.  If  the  cut  is  a  very- 
had  one,  and  the  skin  bangs  down,  it  should  be  cut  off  at  once  or  stitched 
back  into  place;  if  this  be  not  done,  the  new  skin  will  form  over  the 
wound,  leaving  the  old  skin  hanging  like  a  great  wart,  or  what  is  known 
as  the  dewlap  mark  in  cattle,  and  is  sure  to  be  cut  off  at  next  shearing, 
making  almost  as  bad  a  wound  as  at  first. 

At  A,  in  the  above  diagram,  stands  the  person  who  ties  up  the  wool. 
Many  growers,  with  common  sheep,  think  this  arrangement  too  refined, 
etc.;  bat  it  pays  if  you  have  the  right  man  there,  for  it  is  he  who  ought 
to  superintend  the   whole   gang  of  shearers.     When   shearing   by  the 
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head,  the  common  plan  is  for  each  hand  to  take  part  of  a  hank  of  twine, 
in  which  the  number  of  pieces  is  known;  then,  as  each  shears  his  sheep, 
he  raj^idly  rolls  up  the  fleece,  ties  it,  and  throws  it  into  the  pen  for 
wool.  At  the  close  of  the  day  he  counts  the  remaining  strings,  and 
says  he  has  shorn  so  many  sheep.  This  is  a  bad  njethod.  Human 
nature  is  frail,  and  sometimes  a  shearer  gets  two  strings  into  one  fleece; 
again,  he  forgets  his  tally,  and  guesses  enough  to  make  himself  safe; 
too  often,  I  lament  to  relate,  he  lies  outright.  Now,  although  you  know 
the  total  number  shorn,  it  becomes  disagreeable  to  adjust  the  matter  if 
the  guilty  one  holds  out;  and,  if  j'ou  refuse  to  pay,  as  you  have  a  right 
to  do,  for  the  shearing  of  more  sheep  than  j^ou  actually  own,  the  inno- 
cent hand  may  suff'er.  But  with  a  hand  to  tie  up  the  wool,  who  is  pro  - 
vided  with  tickets,  or  marked  checks,  no  mistakes  need  occur,  for  each 
man,  as  he  delivers  his  wool  on  the  table,  is  given  one  of  the  checks, 
and  on  returning  them  at  night  is  credited  with  his  proper  number. 

Besides  keeping  the  shearing  account,  this  man  can,  bj' properly  tying 
up  the  wool,  render  it  much  more  attractive  to  the  purchaser.  Upon 
receiving  the  fleece,  he  will  turn  it  with  the  flesh  side  down,  pick  off"  all 
foul  stuff,  straw,  etc.,  and  roll  it  up.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  best  wool,  all  things  considered,  is  on  and  about  the 
shoulders.  EoU  in  all  the  ragged  corners.  Place  the  "wool  from  the 
belly  and  all  clean  tags  in  the  center.  Now  continue  rolling  toward  the 
center,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  doubling  in,  until  the  fleece  attains  an 
oblong  form  about  as  wide  as  you  desire  the  rolled  fleece  to  be.  Now 
begin  at  the  tail  end  and  roll  it  up,  at  the  same  time  doubling  back 
enough  from  the  head  end  so  that  when  the  roll  is  closed  the  fleece  shall 
be  "all  shoulders."  Eoll  moderately  tight,  taking  care,  if  you  have  high 
grade  merinos,  not  to  roll  too  tight,  so  that  the  fleece  looks  and  feels 
like  a  bullet.  Tie  the  fleece  sufficiently  to  keep  it  in  place  as  rolled,  but 
not  too  tight,  taking  care  that  it  shall  always  have  that  indescribable 
look  termed  "  lofty." 

POINTS. 

See  that  all  tags,  no  matter  how  dirty,  are  picked  up  and  put  bj' them- 
selves by  each  shearer  af  er  he  finished  shearing  his  sheep,  and  before 
he  catches  another;  if  this  be  not  done,  they  are  soon  knocked  about 
and  lost. 

Each  morning  onl}'  so  manj'  sheep  as  are  needed  up  to  noon  shonld  be 
parted  out  with  the  chute  for  the  shearers.  At  noon  do  the  same  for 
the  afternoon's  work.  Never  have  a  large  lot  left  on  hand  at  night,  for 
if  you  continue  to  do  so  throughout  shearing,  which  your  shearers  will 
assure  you  is  the  best  way,  3'ou  will  find  that  towards  the  end  all  the 
hardest  shearing  sheep,  and  an}^  scabby  ones,  will  be  on  hand,  as  the 
men  will  have  shunned  thim  as  long  as  the}'  could.  This  way,  a  sheep 
that  is  free  to  go  through  the  chute  may  be  parted  out  day  after  da}', 
and  kept  without  much  feed  all  through  shearing.  Besides,  by  parting 
out  the  required  number  twice  a  day,  the  balance  of  the  flock  gets  more 
time  to  feed,  and  a  full  sheep  is  much  the  easier  to  shear. 

The  breeder  of  fine  sheep  will  always  be  on  hand  at  shearing,  or  have 
some  one  on  whom  he  can  depend,  to  take  items  of  the  sheep's  shearing 
and  note  such  as  are  worth  pieserving,  in  a  register  kept  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  fleeces  may  be  marked  for  after  inspection,  but  this  is  apt  to 
be  gone  over  too  rapidly,  so  it  is  best  for  the  owner  to  be  present.  This 
is  perhaps  the  only  occasion  during  the  year  that  presents  a  perfect 
chance  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  sheep's  most  important  qualifications. 
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The  owner  is  not  compelled  to  take  any  one's  opinion  but  his  own.  If 
he  has  any  particular  rams  or  ewes  that  he  is  disposed  to  think  "can't 
be  beat,"  he  has  now  a  chance  to  make  notes  that  will  serve  for  compari- 
son. This  is  the  time  of  all  others  for  him  to  do  his  culling  out.  Each 
animal  that  goes  below  his  standard  may  now  have  a  distinguishing 
mark  put  on  it,  by  which  it  can  be  picked  out  at  a  moment's  notice  when 
a  purchaser  comes  along.  If  keeping  anything  like  a  complete  register 
of  his  flock,  the  owner  will  find  in  this  inspection  of  animals  and  fleeces 
all  the  work  he  wants,  and  no  time  for  doing  any  of  the  dirty  work  of 
shearing.  There  are  so  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
registering  or  culling  out  sheep,  that  a  man  who  understands  himself 
pretty  well  will  hardly  have  pronounced  on  one  animal  before  "the 
boys"  will  have  another  shorn  and  ready  for  his  inspection.  For 
instance,  suppose  one  of  j'our  old  ewes  under  view,  and  she  is  still 
thrift}'  and  fit  to  breed;  j'ou  already  know  her  qualifications  to  be  first 
rate,  but  her  fleece  falls  off,  saj-  two  pounds  from  its  previous  weight; 
3'ou  may  be  able  to  account  for  this  by  some  incident  of  her  career 
during  the  year  without  disparagement  of  her  real  merit,  and  thus  be 
saved  from  condemning  a  superior  animal.  Again,  every  breeder  ought 
to  have  in  his  mind  an  ideal  standard  sheep,  as  to  form  and  fleece, 
towards  which  he  is  breeding  and  selecting.  At  shearing  he  can  best 
judge  those  sheep  that  are  departing  widest  from  the  direction  of  his 
standard,  and  cull  out  some  that  may  be  really  high  class  animals  and 
will  command  a  full  price  as  such.  At  the  same  time  he  will  now  detect 
the  points  in  which  his  ewes  are  most  generall}^  deficient  according  to 
his  standard,  which  will  determine  the  points  to  be  mainly  looked  for 
and  secured  in  the  rams  that  he  will  select  for  service  the  ensuing  year. 

PACKING   WOOL. 

To  pack  wool  requires  a  platform  from  which  the  wool  sack  is  to  be 
hung;  also  an  iron  hoop  which  is  made  for  the  purpose,  a  one  quarter- 
inch  round  htn',  its  circumference  equal  to  that  of  the  sack.  First  cut 
out  boards  enough  to  form  the  top;  then  cut  an  equal  number  of  square 
feet  of  boards  and  lay  at  a  right  angle  upon  the  first,  and  tack  all 
together.  Now  describe  the  inside  circle  just  one  inch  less  in  diameter 
than  the  iron  hoop,  and  the  outside  circle  in  diameter  equal  to  that  of 
the  hoop.  Cut  out  the  inside  circle  through  both  thicknesses  of  boards, 
and  the  outside  or  larger  circle  through  the  top  boards  onl}'.  Now  nail 
(or  what  is  better,  screw)  the  boards  together  firmly  at  all  points,  and 
out  the  whole  platform  across  along  the  line  into  two  parts.  Next,  out 
of  four-by-four  scantling  make  a  frame,  letting  the  two  side  pieces 
extend  one  foot  bej'ond  the  platform  towards  the  cross-bar.  On  this 
frame  nail  the  half  of  the  platform  firmly.  Nail  on  the  other  end  of 
the  frame  side  pieces,  the  cross-bar  cut  to  take  the  wedges.  The  other 
half  of  the  platform  remains  loose  and  is  mei'cly  laid  upon  the  frame 
and  secured  in  place  by  driving  home  the  wedges.  If  you  had  a  bank 
barn  and  shear  on  the  upper  floor,  this  frame  and  platform  can  be  laid 
over  a  hole  in  the  floor,  the  wool  sack  hanging  down  in  the  lower  story. 
If  not,  it  needs  to  be  mounted  on  any  appropriate  staging,  six  and  one 
half  feet  high;  four  four-by-four  studs  set  on  end  and  well  braced  on 
three  sids,  leaving  one  side  open,  will  last  for  j'ears.  Have  the  wool 
sacks  each  with  a  handful  of  wool  in  the  lower  corners  tied  around  the 
outside  so  as  to  form  a  button  or  ear  to  the  sack.  Mount  the  platform, 
and  putting  the  hoop  outside  of  the  sack  near  the  mouth,  turn  over  the 
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hoop  about  ci^ht  inches  of  the  sack  like  a  selvage  or  hem.  Set  the 
hoop  into  the  circle  cut  for  it,  and  after  the  assistant,  standing  on  the 
gi'ound,  has  pulled  down  the  selvage  even  all  around,  wedge  up  the 
piece.  You  may  now  tramp  in  the  suck  to  any  extent,  it  will  not  come 
down  unless  it  tears.  From  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  wool  should  be  put  into  a  sack.  Double  these  weights  of 
heav}^  wool  can  be  put  in,  but  ought  not  to  be,  for  the  same  reason  that 
fleeces  ought  not  to  be  tied  up  like  bullets;  many  a  wool  buyer  would 
object,  and  would  really  believe,  that  the  shrinkage  would  be  greater  on 
the  same  lot  of  wool  packed  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  bale  than  when 
packed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  bale.  When  the  sack  is 
filled,  put  a  rail  or  scantling  under  the  lower  end  and  raise  it  while  the 
man  above  knocks  out  the  wedges  and  removes  the  piece.  The  mouth 
of  the  sack  may  now  be  sewed  up,  leaving  two  ears  on  this  end  also; 
after  which,  let  it  down,  taking  it  out  of  the  stage-frame  through  the 
side  left  open. 


TOBACCO. 


TOBACCO    IN    CALIFORNIA.' 


THE  PLANTING    GANO — MANAGEMENT   OP  BEDS — COVERING  AND   UNCOVERING. 


During  the  season  of  planting  each  hand  may  be  expected  to  set,  on 
an  average,  two  thousand  phmts  daily.  Picked  hands,  after  practice, 
may  average  three  thousand  plants  each.  A  very  expert  one  can  set 
four  thousand.  Knowing  the  total  number  of  plants  to  be  set,  and  the 
period  within  which  it  is  desired  to  complete  the  operation,  the  number 
of  planting  hands  to  be  hired  is  first  ascertained.  According  to  the 
vai-iet}'  of  tobacco  planted,  the  number  of  plants  to  be  set  on  each  acre 
will  be  from  six  thousand  (Connecticut)  to  twelve  thousand  (Havana.) 
Thus  if  the  total  number  of  plants  to  be  set  be  three  hundred  thousand, 
and  the  time  within  which  it  is  to  be  done  twenty-five  d.-iys,  it  will  be 
necessar}-  to  set  twelve  thousand  each  day.  To  do  this  will  require  six 
planting  hands.  There  will  be  required,  for  tending  the  beds  and  other 
concurrent  operations,  an  equal  number  of  hands  more — or  twelve  in 
all.  The  distribution  of  these  will  become  apparent  as  the  detail  of 
planting  is  developed  in  the  description  of  that  operation.  A  two-horse 
wagon  and  team,  it  will  be  seen,  is  also  required. 

THE   BEDS   DURING   PLANTING. 

Provide  at  least  a  dozen  boxes  to  contain  the  plants  after  they  are 
drawn  from  the  beds,  each  twenty-four  by  eighteen  inches,  and  six  inches 
deep.  The  cracks  between  the  boards  forming  the  bottom  should  be 
slightly  open.  Each  box  will  hold  about  one  thousand  well  grown 
plants.  The  plants  to  be  set  out  one  forenoon  should  be  drawn  from 
the  beds  the  previous  afternoon,  and  a  suppi}'  for  one  half  day's  plant- 
ing thus  kept  on  hand  ahead.  The  beds  from  which  plants  are  to  be 
drawn  should  be  copiously  wet  down  from  six  to  twelve  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  drawing.  The  wetting  is  done  in  order  that  the  roots  may  be 
drawn  without  breaking,  and  it  must  be  done  long  enough  in  advance 
for  the  water  to  have  drained  away,  so  that  muddy  lumps  or  clods  may 
not  adhere  to  the  roots.     The  degree  of  development  which  a  plant  ought 

*  For  the  commencement  of  this  article,  see  page  273. 
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to  have  attained  for  transplanting  has  been  intimated  in  speaking  of  the 
management  of  the  beds.  Some  have  described  it  by  saying  that  the 
plant  at  its  "crown,"  or  the  point  of  junction  of  root  and  stem,  should 
show  that  it  has  begun  to  make  wood}^  fiber.  I  should  rather  attempt 
to  describe  it  as  I  have  already  done,  by  saying  that  the  stem  at  this 
point  should  have  exchanged  the  dellular,  watery  semi-translucent  ap- 
pearance of  its  structure  for  an  opaque  solid  one.  About  the  same  time 
the  root  will  acquire  a  woody  look.  The  plant  will  have  four  leaves, 
and  is  always  fib  to  transplant  before  the  development  of  six  leaves. 
Where  the  plants  come  vevy  thick  (as  they  ought)  in  the  bed,  they  will 
stretch  up  tall  and  spindling,  and,  on  the  whole,  may  be  preferred  of  that 
sort  as  being  better  to  handle  in  planting.  The  quantity  of  root  at- 
tached will  vary  with  the  previous  management  of  the  beds.  If  the 
supjily  of  water  has  been  constant,  the  season  warm,  and  the  growth 
rapid,  there  will  be  very  little  root.  If  it  has  been  necessary  to  urge 
the  maturing  of  the  plants  by  alternately  withholding  and  supplying 
water,  the  roots  will  be  long  and  sometimes  come  away  in  bunches  or 
tassels.  One  sort  is  quite  as  good  as  another  for  planting,  where  this  is 
done  with  reasonable  care. 

MANAGEMENT    OF   PLANTS. 

The  plants  are  to  be  drawn  as  already  described  for  weeding,  by  a 
steady  strain  directed,  if  needful,  first  one  way  and  then  another.  The 
roots  ought  to  come  away  without  breaking,  and  will,  if  the  beds  have 
been  properly  wetted  in  advance.  The  ground  around  the  root  ought 
not  to  be  broken  or  disturbed.  If  a  young  plant  be  lifted  along  with  the 
one  meant  to  be  drawn,  set  it  back  again.  As  each  plant  is  drawn,  clean 
ofl:'  any  earth  that  may  adhere  to  the  roots,  by  a  fillip  with  the  finger, 
and  clean  thoroughly.  This  will  be  tedious  if  the  beds  have  been  wetted 
too  recently  before  drawing,  and  it  was  partly  in  order  that  this  part  of 
the  operation  may  give  least  trouble,  that  we  select  a  light,  sandy  land 
for  the  beds.  And  it  is  needful  to  clean  the  roots  for  this  reason:  if  a 
bit  of  wet  earth  be  left  adhering  to  them,  when  it  comes  to  be  set  it  will 
be  compacted,  its  excess  of  moisture  being  squeezed  out,  and  forms  a  clod 
which  efl:ectually  arrests  circulation  and  kills  the  plant. 

Place  in  the  bottom  of  the  plant-box  half  a  gunny  or  grain  sack,  folded 
and  well  wetted,  and  lay  the  other  half,  also  wet,  over  the  top.  Set  the 
box  with  one  end  resting  on  one  of  the  backboards  so  that  it  inclines 
away  froni  the  sun.  As  each  plant  is  drawn  with  one  hand  it  is  placed 
in  the  other  (the  earth  fillipped  off  the  root),  and  so  held  that  the  root 
shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun.  Each  handful  is  placed  in  the  box, 
taking  care  not  to  pack  too  tight,  and  replacing  the  cover.  The  hand, 
also,  is  not  to  be  tilled  so  full  as  to  squeeze  the  plants.  Should  wind  be 
blowing,  the  roots  will  dry  rapidly,  and  they  must  not  be  held  too  long 
before  placing  in  the  box.  As  soon  as  each  box  is  filled,  moderately 
water  it  (on  top  of  the  covering  bag)  and  convey  to  a  shad}^  place,  or  set 
the  empty  boxes  on  top  of  the  filled  ones.  The  roots  must  not  be 
washed  (to  clean  the  dirt  off),  nor  must  enough  water  be  given  after  the 
plants  are  in  the  box  to  wash  them.  To  diminish  the  risk  of  this,  cracks 
are  left  in  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  sufficient  to  insure  ihe  surplus  water 
draining  off.  The  boxes  should  be  watered  (moderately)  every  twelve 
hours,  and  after  being  taken  to  the  field,  as  each  fresh  box  is  used,  a 
little  water  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  cover  before  it  is  removed. 
Thus  tended,  plants  may  be  safely  set  out  two  or  three,  or  even  four 
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days  after  being  drawn  from  the  beds;  nor  will  a  journey  of  one  or  two 
days'  duration  affect  them  to  an  amount  worth  speaking  of.  As  each 
plant  bed  is  gone  over,  its  cover  is  to  be  promptly  replaced  and  well 
wetted  down  again — the  ground  thoroughly  settled  back  about  the  roots 
of  the  remaining  j)lant8. 

I  may  mention  here  as  well  as  anywhere,  that  as  soon  as  planting  is 
finished,  the  covers  of  the  plant  beds  should  all  be  stacked  up  and  cov- 
ered with  boards.  There  will  otlierwise  be  a  good  deal  of  torn  cover 
and  not  a  few  broken  frames  to  repair  the  next  season. 

SETTING   OUT. 

Provide  a  sufficient  number  of  prods  or  dibbles — best  made  from  old 
wagon  spokes,  and  easil}'^  shaped  with  a  drawknife — each  fifteen  inches 
long  and  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Draw  to  a  sharp  point  by  a 
curved  or  rounding  outline — if  drawn  straight  it  will  wear  away  too  fast. 
Bound  off  the  opposite  end  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Construct  also  a  drag  to  take  off  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  as  fol- 
lows: into  a  piece  of  four  by-six  stuff  fit  a  pair  of  shafts  at  such  an  angle 
that  when  hitched  up  the  bottom  of  the  four-by-six  piece  shall  be  hori- 
zontal. Opposite  to  the  shafts  set  a  pair  of  handles  like  plow  handles. 
When  in  working  position  they  ought  to  stand  at  nearlj'the  same  angle 
as  the  shaft.  If  set  much  steeper,  the  labor  of  elevating  or  depressing 
the  drag,  to  take  more  or  less  dirt,  is  increased.  Each  planting  hand 
needs  also  a  sort  of  apron  bag  to  contain  his  plants,  put  on  like  that 
used  by  a  carpenter  for  his  nails  when  shingling;  the  plant  bag  should 
be  only  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  stand  well  out  from  the  man's 
body,  80  as  not  to  squeeze  the  plants.  It  is  best  made,  perhaps,  of  a  rice 
mat — folding  it  over  and  over  outward,  as  one  rolls  up  one's  sleeve.  A 
sufficient  bag,  however,  maj' be  made  of  gunny.  When  beginning  plant- 
ing, a  glove  or  other  protection  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  used  for  two  or 
three  daj's,  will  probably  save  some  troublesome  blisters. 

These  prejtarations  being  complete,  conve}'  the  boxes  of  plants  to  tho 
field  and  set  them  in  the  shade,  or  cover  them  up  from  the  sun.  Start 
the  drag,  taking  oft'  the  tops  of  two  ridges  at  once  down  to  a  good  solid 
breadth  of  moisture — but  no  more  than  uecessar}'.  Each  planter  fills 
his  apron  with  plants,  roots  downwards,  and  sprinkles  lightly  with 
water.  He  takes  his  position  in  the  furrow  with  the  ridge  on  which  he 
is  to  plant  before  him  extending  away  to  his  left  hand;  as  he  plants, 
theretbre,  he  works  along  leftwards.  He  takes  a  plant  in  his  left  hand, 
adjusting  its  roots  by  giving  them  a  fillip  with  his  right — taking  care  to 
knock  off  any  dirt  that  may  be  adhering  (but  of  which  there  ought  not 
to  be  any);  at  the  same  time  he  knocks  away  with  his  right  foot  an  inch 
or  so  of  soil  quite  across  the  ridge  at  the  point  he  is  about  to  set  the 
plant,  and  pats  it  slightly  so  as  to  make  it  firm,  but  not  compact  it. 
Then  with  his  dibble  makes  a  hole  in  the  exact  center  of  the  ridge,  say 
three  inches  deep,  well  opened  at  the  top  by  a  circular  movement  of  the 
dibble,  so  that  he  can  see  the  roots  when  he  puts  them  in  and  see  what 
he  is  doing.  The  plant  is  to  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of 
the  hand  exactl}^  at  the  crown,  the  leaves  being  within  the  hand,  and 
80  that  the  backs  of  the  four  fingers  may  rest  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  at  the  left  edge  of  the  hole,  preventing  that  side  from  breaking 
up  when  the  pressure  of  the  dibble  comes  against  it,  while  the  thumb 
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protects  the  crown  of  the  plant  from  being  hurried  hy  the  earth  whicli 
the  dibble  will  move  up.  The  roots  ma}'  thus  be  laid — each  filament 
being  fjee — against  the  left  wall  of  the  hole,  and  the  planter  can  see 
that  thc}^  arc  so.  Then  insert  the  dibble  slantwise  about  three  inches 
away  from  the  hole,  and  so  that  its  point  will  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  and  by  a  movement — at  once  lateral  and  slightly  upward — bring 
the  earth  up  firmly  against  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Withdraw  the  dib- 
ble and  insert  't  again  some  three  inches  oflP,  and  by  a  similar  opei'ation 
fill  the  hole  from  which  it  was  withdrawn.  Close  this  hole  again  in  the 
same  waj' — all  this  time  keeping  the  left  hand  at  the  plant,  and  now, 
releasing  the  plant  and  raising  the  bod}',  close  the  last  hole — which 
ought  to  be  nine  or  ten  inches  away  from  the  plant — by  a  firm  pressure 
of  the  right  foot.  As  you  let  go  the  plant,  give  it  a  slight  pull  to  try  that 
the  roots  are  firm.  It  is  likely  that  at  first,  somewhat  to  the  planter's 
surprise,  he  will  find  that  they  are  not — and  the  plant  must  be  set  once 
again.  But  in  setting  a  score  of  plants,  a  careful  hand  will  get  the  trick. 
Then  make  a  step  to  the  left,  coming  into  position  to  set  the  next  plant, 
at  the  same  time  drawing  the  right  foot  sideways  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  removing  the  top  earth,  so  that  the  spots  cleared  to  set  the  plants 
in  may  not  form  a  series  of  cups.  In  overseeing  a  gang,  keep  close  up 
to  them  and  test  each  man's  plants  by  giving  them  a  slight  pull.  They 
must  be  set  firm  or  there  will  be  serious  loss.  It  is  as  easy  as  not  to 
avoid  this,  depending  on  getting  the  hands  started  right.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  try  and  plant  fast  at  the  start.  Break  in  the  hands  to 
plant  well,  though  they  set  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  plants  or  less  per 
hour.  Be  firm  in  insisting  on  having  each  point  done  to  suit  you;  make 
a  "drill"  of  it,  as  if  teaching  the  manual  of  arms.  Be  patient.  When 
the  hands  shall  have  got  the  trick  all  right,  then  make  them  work  up  to 
a  rate  of  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  plants  per  hour.  Some 
will  be  faster  than  others;  let  those  who  finish  out  their  rows  first  set 
plants  on  the  rows  of  the  slower  hands,  so  that  all  may  start  about  even 
on  the  retui-n  rows.  The  proper  distances  between  the  plants  are,  for 
the  different  varieties  of  tobacco,  as  Ibllows:  for  Havana,  fifteen  inches; 
for  Florida  or  Orinoco  (Virginia),  twenty  inches;  for  Connecticut,  thirty 
inches.  This  gives  to  each  acre  the  following  number  of  plants:  of 
Havana,  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixteen  plants;  of  Florida  or 
Orinoco,  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve  plants;  of  Connecti- 
cut, five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  plants. 

The  faults  to  be  looked  out  for  in  planting  are  these: 

First — Not  cleaning  off  properly  little  clods  of  earth  or  bits  of  mud 
that  may  be  adhering  to  the  roots,  left  there  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
plant  bed  men. 

Second — Not  making  the  first  hole  large  enough;  the.  roots  are  con- 
sequently liable  to  be  doubled  up,  and  this  is  nearly  always  fatal. 

Third — Failing  to  plant  straight  along  the  center  line  of  the  ridge. 

Fourth — Failing  to  set  the  plants  at  equal  distances;  especially  tend- 
ing to  set  too  far  apart  by  the  slower  hands. 

Fifth — Failing  to  bring  the  earth  firmly  about  the  roots — tested  by  the 
plant  coming  away  at  a  slight  pull.     This  is  frequently  fatal. 

Sixth — Failing  to  close  up  the  lower  part  of  the  hole  in  which  the 
plant  was  set.  This  comes  from  not  inserting  the  dibble,  when  closing, 
at  a  sufficient  slant,  or  not  putting  it  in  deep  enough.  This  fault  is  not 
tested  by  pulling  at  the  plant,  for  the  roots  may  be  firmly  caught  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hole  while  their  lower  ends  are  dangling,  or  are  in 
earth  so  loose  that  the  air  will  dry  it  out. 
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Seventh — Making  the  three  prods  with  the  dibble  too  near  together, 
so  that  the  pressure  of  the  foot  in  closing  the  last  one  compacts  the 
earth  about  the  phmt.  This  retards  early  growth.  The  plant  is  set 
wholly  with  ihe  dibble. 

Eighth — Setting  the  plants  too  deep,  so  as  to  bury  the  crown.  This 
is  a  very  persistent  and  vexatious  fault,  especially  where  the  plants  to 
be  set  have  short  roots,  as  they  will  have  if  they  have  come  on  quickly 
in  the  beds. 

Ninth — Failing  to  clear  the  space  on  which  the  plant  is  to  be  set,  quite 
across  the  ridge,  and  failing  to  drag  down  with  the  foot  the  crest  or  ridge 
between  two  successive  plants.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  have  the  plants 
set  in  a  series  of  cups,  from  the  edges  of  which  earth  rolls  down  on 
them — especially  when  we  come  to  cultivate. 

Tenth — Failing  to  pat  the  earth  firm  enough,  in  which  the  plants  are 
set,  when  it  is  liable  to  dvy  out  if  there  be  much  wind  when  the  plants 
are  uncovered.  This  is  hardly  likely  to  kill  plants,  but  may  retard 
growth  until  after  the  ground  is  settled  by  first  cultivating  and  hoeing. 

If  these  faults  be  avoided,  the  ground  having  been  put  in  proper  order, 
and  in  the  absence  of  anj'thing  specially  unpropitious  in  the  season,  the 
loss  of  plants  at  this  first  setting  may  not  exceed  one  per  cent.  The 
hotter  the  weather  the  better  for  planting,  but  drying  winds  are  not 
favorable. 

COVERINQ. 

Each  plant  as  it  is  set  is  to  be  covered  with  a  small  handful  of  grass, 
which  is  dropped  by  men  who  follow  the  planters.  If  the  grass  be  good, 
not  too  long,  so  as  to  twist  up  and  tangle,  nor  yet  too  short — say  from 
a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  length — one  hand  should  cover  for  three 
planting;  or  two  may  cover  for  seven.  But  if  .weeds,  wire  grass,  or 
other  trash  be  relied  on  for  this  purpose,  it  may  take  one  hand  to  cover 
for  two;  or  even,  if  it  be  attempted  to  use  long  wire  grass  and  clover, 
hand  for  hand.  And  commonly  this  stuff  will  have  to  be  hauled  some  dis- 
tance. Taking  all  things  into  account,  it  is  a  decided  economy  to  sow  grain 
for  covering,  and  let  it  be  done  on  land  adjoining  the  tobacco.  It  should 
be  sown  thick — say  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  wheat  to  the 
acre — then  one  acre  of  cover  will  provide  for  four  acres  of  tobacco.  By 
sowing  early  it  is  sure  to  be  ready  by  the  time  it  is  wanted,  while — • 
should  it  become  apparent  that  the  cover  is  going  to  be  too  long  b}'  that 
time — it  can  be  mown  over  once  in  advance.  It  is  well  to  roll  this  cover 
land  at  the  proper  time  to  make  the  grain  stool  out  naore.  A  horse 
mower  will  cut  in  an  hour  a  supply  that  will  carry  six  hands  planting 
through  the  day;  but  if  the  cover  be  over  two  feet  high  it  will  be  economy 
to  cut  it  with  scythes  and  take  two  cuts  at  it.  Wheat,  barley,  or  oats 
makes  equally  good  cover;  probably  wild  oats  stools  out  most  and  goes 
furthest,  but  it  is  not  alwaj-s  convenient  to  get  the  seed.  Alfalfa  is  first- 
rate  provided  it  be  cut  short;  when  long  it  tangles  and  is  a  great  nui.'»ance. 
Grain  cut  thus  early  for  cover  will  still  head  out,  though  short  and  light, 
and  pa}'  for  itself  for  stock  to  work  on  in  the  Autumn  after  the  tobacco 
is  housed. 

The  cover  being  cut,  a  two  horse  team  will  haul  within  three  hours  a 
day's  supply  for  six  planters.  It  is  to  be  distributed  along  the  road  at 
the  long  sides  of  each  block — that  is,  at  the  ends  of  the  ridges — in  con- 
venient cocks.  The  men  or  boys  who  cover,  take  each  as  much  grass 
as  they  can  carry  under  the  left  arm,  and  twitch  out  small  handfuls 
with  the  right  hand,  depositing  exactly  on  top  of  the  plants.      Th© 
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tendency  of  these  hands  is  to  waste  grass  by  scattering  it  all  around 
the  plant  where  it  is  not  wanted,  increasing  the  work  of  supplying  it 
and  retarding  their  own,  for  they  have  to  run  so  much  the  oftener  after 
a  fresh  armful,  which  is  time  lost.  It  may  also  increase  the  subsequent 
labor  of  uncovering. 

The  cost  of  setting  the  crop,  including  that  of  tending  the  beds  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  resetting,  value  of  horse  feed,  use  of  horses  and 
wagon,  and  all  outgoes,  may  be  taken  at  two  dollars  per  thousand  plants.- 
It  is  i^racticable  to  work  within  this  figure. 

The  plants  are  to  be  left  covered  until  they  have  begun  to  root  and 
grow.  Consider  a  moment  their  position.  The  grass  wills  down  close 
atop  of  them.  They  are  in  moist  ground  mulched,  so  that  the  moisture 
will  continue  to  raise,  shaded  from  the  sun,  protected  from  the  winds. 
It  is  as  if  they  were  on  a  lush  river  bottom  covered  with  a  dense  forest 
growth.  Their  position  is  better  even  than  this,  for  the  sun's  rays  warm 
the  earth  about  their  roots,  and  the  still  atmosphere  bathes  their 
leaves.  As  it  wilts,  the  cover  graduallj'  admits  to  tlie  plant  more  light 
and  air.  The  wonder  is  not — as  at  first  it  seems  to  the  .old  planter — 
that  the}'  should  live,  as  that  a  single  one  should  die.  Nor  will  it,  of  its 
own  motion,  where  everj-thing  has  been  done  right.  But  it  has  still 
two  insect  enemies  to  escape — the  cut  worm  and  the  bud- worm. 

FIRST   CULTIVATING   AND   TUE   COVERING. 

The  cover,  which  soon  becomes  a  wisp  of  bleached  hi\y,  is  a  breeding 
place  for  insects — most  of  which,  however,  appear  to  be  harmless  ones. 
Still,  it  is  as  well  for  this  reason  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  no  longer 
really  needed.  If  eoijvenient,  let  a  shovel  plow  be  run  betvveen  the  ridges 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  setting  the  ]dant8.  and  before  they  are 
uncovered.  Mr.  Joseph  ]3uncan,  of  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Com- 
pany's plant.ntions,  near  Gilio}-,  in  Santa  Clara  County,  has  devised  a 
useful  attachment  to  be  used  with  the  plow  for  this  purpose.  It  consists 
of  a  pair  of  stout  sheet  iron  wings  apjdied  to  the  sides  of  the  beam  just 
forwarti  of  the  share,  and  reaching  tlown  to  touch  the  ground  when  the 
plow  is  at  work.  The}'  separate  as  they  descend,  being  adjusted  at  such 
an  angle  that  the  earth  raised  by  the  plow  can  flow  biiek  freely  under 
them;  at  the  same  time  they  arrest  any  clods  that  the  plow  muy  tend  to 
throw  off  on  either  hand  upon  the  3oung  plants.  Tlie  plow  must  bo 
followed,  anyhow,  by  a  hand  who  will  pick  off  any  clods  that  may  be 
thus  rolled  over  on  them;  but  the  "wings"  will  be  found  to  save  both 
hire  and  plants.  This  first  cultivating  before  uncovering  is  wanted  if 
there  have  been  no  rain  to  settle  the  ridges,  which  will  have  become 
rather  light  and  porous,  and  is  wanted  if  there  have  been  rain,  to  break 
up  the  crust  that  will  have  been  thereby  formed.  This  ci'ust  is  a  great 
check  to  growth,  which  it  brings  nearly  to  a  standstill  until  it  is  broken 
up.  When  it  has  been  formed,  therefore,  the  hoes  should  be  got  at  it  as 
quick  as  possible,  and  if  there  be  not  a  hand  or  two  to  spare  at  the  time  for 
this  purpose,  it  should  be  well  to  hire  them.  The  plow  should  be  run 
as  deep  as  the  ground  was  cultivated,  so  that  you  can  feel  the  hard  sub- 
soil with  the  point. 

Perhaps  the  only  practical  rule  for  uncovering  to  offer  the  beginner 
is  this:  when  the  plants  look  as  if  they  had  started,  uncover  one  hun- 
dred or  so,  and  see  how  they  stand  it.  If  they  be  all  right,  go  on  to 
the  rest;  if  they  die,  wait  a  few  days  longer;  then  uncover  a  few  more, 
and  again  wait  the  result.     The  plants  will,  of  course,  wilt  down  during 
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the  day,  but,  if  they  come  up  again  during  the  night,  they  are  doing 
well.  'J'he  condition  of  the  plants,  under  the  cover,  should  be  looked 
to.  If  bud  or  cut  worms  are  found  to  be  operating  freely,  the  cover 
ought  to  come  off  as  soon  as  practicable.  We  must  not  be  too  much 
afraid  of  frost.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  a  prett}^  hard  frost  to  cut 
down  a  tobacco  plant;  in  the  second  place,  when  cut  down,  it  is  onlj'' 
set  back — not  killed.  The  woi'ms,  on  the  other  hand,  make  a  finish  of 
it.  But  if  it  appear  that  neither  of  these  worms  is  at  work  under  the 
cover,  then  there  is  no  huriy  at  all  about  lifting  it.  And,  especially, 
the  work  of  ])lanling  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  for  this  purpose. 
Unless  there  be  a  crust  to  break  up,  planting  may  le  finished  before  the 
hoes  are  set  to  work,  but  they  should  start  as  soon  as  ever  the  first 
planting  is  done.  By  this  time,  the  plants  that  have  died  at  the  first 
planting  can  be  known,  and  a  portion  of  the  hands  can  reset  them.  Be 
in  no  hurry  to  give  up  a  plant  for  dead.  A  majority  of  even  the  hope- 
less looking  cases  will  make  a  live  of  it  and  shovv  new  leaves — in  time. 
After  the  plants  have  had  j)roper  chance  to  root — sa}^  ten  days  of  warm 
weather,  or  a  fortnight  to  three  vvecks  of  coll — those  that  appear  dead 
may  be  pulled  up  and  looked  too.  If  a  growth  of  white  spicules,  Hke 
white  moKI,  be  found  on  the  roots,  it  shows  that  the  plant  was  starting 
to  grow.  When  the  plant  is  really  dead,  the  cause  can  also  be  detected 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  faults  in  plant- 
ing previously  enumerated,  or  the.  work  of  a  bud  or  cut-worm.  If  the 
last  (cut  worm)  the  plant  will  have  been  cut  off  at  the  crown.  The 
earth  ma}-  then  be  turned  up  around  it  with  the  finger  for  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  inches,  and  about  tvvo  inches  deep,  when  the  malefactor  will 
common I3'  be  found,  and  immolated.  The  bud-worm  (which  is  very 
small)  operates  hy  eating  his  way  down  the  center  of  the  stalk,  leaving 
it  a  hollow  tube  to  the  crown  of  the  plant,  where  he  cuts  his  way  out. 
It  should  be  learned  as  soon  as  i>racticable  through  what  fault  plants 
are  being  lost,  in  order  that  it  may  be  corrected  in  the  balance  of  the 
work.  During  this  examination,  test  the  coridition  of  the  earth  about 
the  plants  that  are  growing  by  pressing  it,  and  if  it  prove  to  be  very 
loose  and  open — settling  an  inch  or  so  under  moderate  pressure — the 
shovel  plow  ought  to  be  got  to  work  promptly. 

Uncovering  can  be  done  very  expeditiously.  A  man  starts  at  the  end 
of  a  rovv  and  picks  up  the  covers  with  his  right  hand,  clapping  each 
handful  (got  from  five  or  six  plants)  under  his  left  arm,  without  raising 
the  body  or  breaking  his  pace,  which  can  be  kept  at  a  smart  walk  quite 
across  the  block.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  twitch  up  plants  along 
with  the  covers.  The  armfuls  of  dry  grass  are  thrown  down  in  the 
roads  at  the  ends  of  the  rows.  If  the  covering  of  one  row  make  more 
than  an  armful,  so  that  the  man  has  to  carry  out  and  deposit  his  load 
before  finishing  his  row,  it  shows  that  a  needless  quantity  of  grass  has 
been  used,  and  this  present  operation  is  much  retarded.  The  covering 
may  bo  novv  hauled  away  and  stacked  for  stock  (it  is  not  worth  much 
for  feed),  or  to  the  barn  for  bedding;  but  it  should  be  moved  at  once,  or 
else  burned,  for  it  is  an  insect  breeder. 

GENERAL   MANAGEMENT — HOEING. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  tobacco  fields  should  be  kept  free  from 
trash  of  all  sorts.  Weeds  growing  along  fences,  in  swales  or  sloughs, 
along  a  willow  or  other  brush  brake,  should  be  faithfully  mowed  down, 
and  when  dry,  burnod.     All  such  stufi"  breeds  insects,  and  the  mischief 
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they  may  do  will  become  quite  apparent  in  tlie  losses  of  plants  and  the 
condition  of  those  that  survive  in  the  two  or  three  rows  adjacent  to  such 
stuff. 

The  shovel  plow  may  now  be  kept  running  steadily  until  the  plants 
become  too  large  to  admit  its  passage  without  breaking  the  leaves. 
This  promotes  the  free  rise  of  moisture. 

The  first  hoeing  should  be  given  as  soon  as  convenient.  An  advantage 
will  be  found  in  first  striking  the  hoe  horizontally  at  a  depth  of  about 
two  inches,  both  before  and  behind  the  plant.  Draw  the  earth  snugly 
up  about  the  stalk  to  the  stems  of  the  first  leaves.  Should  weeds  come 
after  this,  the  crop  should  be  hoed  again. 

At  this  point  there  may  be  a  rest  of  two  to  four  weeks  (the  onlj^  one 
of  the  season)  before  the  next  operations — worming  and  suckering. 
More  likely  than  not,  however,  about  this  time  (which,  for  the  average 
case,  I  take  to  be  the  latter  part  of  May),  the  tobacco  (or  horn)  worm 
"will  appear.  This  opportunit3'  may  be  availed  of  to  make  the  racks  upon 
which  the  tobacco  is  to  be  hung  during  the  process  of  curing,  to  be  de- 
scribed in  the  succeeding  section,  entitled   "  Cutting  and  Curing." 

CULTIVATING — WORMING. 

The  cultivator  or  shovel  plow  is  to  be  kept  running  as  long  as  the 
size  of  the  plants  will  allow. 

A  sharp  lookout  is  to  be  kept  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  tobacco 
"worm.  In  Central  California  it  may  not  appear  before  the  end  of  April 
or  perhaps  May.  Further  south  it  may  be  looked  for  earlier.  The 
worm  grows  very  rapidly,  and  from  the  time  it  is  half  grown  its  rav- 
ages are  grievous.  When  plants  have  made  a  good  growth — say  a  foot 
or  fifteen  inches  in  height  at  the  time  the  worm  appears — he  will  com- 
monly complete  his  growth  upon  a  single  plant,  of  which  one  half  or 
more  of  the  leaves  will  have  half  their  value  destroj^ed  by  this  crea- 
ture; but  should  plants  be  backward  and  small,  the  worm  may  operate 
on  two  or  three  or  even  four  before  completing  his  work,  devouring 
them  almost  entirely.  His  parting  act,  too,  is  his  most  mischievous:  he 
takes  his  last  meal  off  the  tender  stalk  at  top,  which  thenceforth  grows 
no  more.  All  considerations  point  to  the  importance  of  catching  the 
■worm  at  his  first  appearance,  and  this,  as  it  ha^jpeus,  is  as  easy  to  do  as 
to  take  him  at  a  later  stage. 

The  worm  begins  operating  on  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plant,  usually 
near  the  stalk.  He  begins  cutting  half-moons  out  of  the  edge  of  the 
leaf,  to  the  concave  edge  of  whi(  h  he  clings.  At  this  time  he  may  be 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  \uvh  in  length,  no  thicker  than  a  hair,  white — 
but  he  carries  a  mark  that  the  eye  can  quickly  learn  to  catch:  it  is  the 
characteristic  "  horn"  situated  on  his  back  near  the  tail — at  this  stage 
a  minute  black  hair — that  can  be  seen  sticking  out  from  the  edge  of  the 
half-moon,  or  sticking  up  from  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  when  it  is 
turned  up,  when  the  body  of  the  worm  itself  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  noticed.  From  this  earliest  stage  to  the  end  of  his  career  the 
worm  leaves  his  sign  behind  iiim,  in  the  form  of  black  excrement,  which 
falls  upon  the  leaf  under  that  on  which  he  is  operating.  This  is  called 
"sign."  At  first  it  is  a  black  dust,  and  may  be  always  distinguished 
from  other  dust,  because  it  is  black.  As  the  wcrni  grows  he  mounts 
the  plant,  operating  on  successive  leaves,  his  coui'se  distinctly  mai'ked 
by  the  "sign  "  remainit)g  on  the  leaves  bencjith,  as  well  as  by  the  rav- 
ages of  their  outlines.     From  the  time  the  worm  has  attained  a  length 
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of  half  an  inch  he  becomes  a  pale  green  in  color,  and  commonlj  changes 
his  position  from  the  edge  of  the  •'  scollop  "  that  he  is  cutting,  for  one  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  where  he  is  apt  to  lay  himself  along  a  vein — 
of  which  he  ajipears  to  be  a  part;  he  would  now  often  be  hard  to  find 
but  for  that  toil  tail.  Growing  larger,  the  worm  becomes  a  darker  green, 
with  annular  j'ellowish  spots  along  his  sides;  he  soon  complet<^s  his  full 
growth — a  length  of  three  and  one  half  to  four  inches  by  a  diameter  of 
about  three  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  then  betakes  himself  to  Ihe  ground, 
where  he  burrows  six  inches  and  more  deep,  spins  a  light  cocoon,  and 
later  appears  as  the  "  horn-blower  "  moth — that  great  moth  near  the 
size  of  a  humming  bird,  the  sound  of  Avhose  flight  its  own  nearly  resem- 
bles, that  is  often  seen  and  heard  after  dusk  during  the  Summer  months. 

These  in  their  turn  breed  a  second  crop  of  tobacco  worms,  that  may 
begin  to  appear  by  the  time  the  first  crop  is  fairly  done  Avith.  This 
second  crop  is  not  apt  to  be  nearly  so  plentiful  as  the  first,  nor  are  the 
ravages  it  commits  really  so  injurious  as  those  of  the  first;  for  the  plants 
being  now  grown,  can  better  afford  the  loss  of  leaves.  But  the  planter 
can  no  better  afford  the  loss  of  his  tobacco;  therefore  the  second  crop 
of  worms  are  to  receive  as  faithful  attention  as  the  first;  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  they  are  to  be  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  next 
season's  crop.  They  are  much  harder  to  find  than  the  first  crop.  It  is 
not  easy  now  to  see  their  sign  amid  the  rank  leafage,  nor  to  distinguish 
their  operations  on  leaves  from  those  of  the  first  crop.  Special  atten- 
tion may  be  directed  to  the  newer  leaves  of  the  plant — those  that  have 
grown  since  the  epoch  of  the  first  worms;  "sign"  on  these  leaves  ia 
sure  to  be  that  of  new  worms,  and  they  appear,  too,  to  prefer  these 
younger  leaves,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  own  career. 

To  find  sign  of  tobacco  worms,  walk  very  slowly  between  the  rows 
of  plants,  scrutinizing  the  leaves  of  the  plants  as  3'ou  approach  them  for 
"  black  "  particles  of  any  kind,  and  for  scollops  eaten  out  of  their  edges. 
It  obstructs  instead  of  assisting  this  operation,  to  stoop  and  examine  the 
separate  leaves  of  the  plants;  you  can  best  detect  "sign"  in  an  upright 
position,  taking  a  "  bird's  eye"  view  of  the  whole  plant.  There  are  other 
insects  than  tobacco  worms  that  eat  holes  in  the  leaves,  and  occasionally 
take  a  piece  out  of  the  etlge;  but  these  operations  do  not  amount  to 
much,  and  those  of  the  worm  are  so  characteristic  that  they  are  soon 
recognized  at  a  glance.  Besides,  if  there  be  another  leaf  beneath  the 
spot  that  has  been  eaten,  it  will  infallibly  show  "sign"  if  the  mischief 
was  done  by  the  worm.  Having  detected  his  work  on  a  plant,  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  passeil  till  the  worm  is  taken  and  killed,  or  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  he  is  not  there.  Observe  the  plant  a  moment  before 
moving  a  leaf.  Observe  the  course  of  the  worm  upwards  by  the  sign, 
increasing  regularly  in  size,  left  on  successive  leaves.  Having  noted  the 
topmost  leaf  on  which  this  is  to  be  seen,  turn  up  the  leaf  immediately 
over  it,  and  on  its  under  side,  four  times  out  of  five,  there  is  the 
culprit.  When  sure  he  is  not  there,  turn  to  the  corresponding  leaf  on 
the  opi)osite  side  of  the  stalk;  he  may  have  just  changed  his  base;  and 
if  need  be,  go  over  every  leaf  on  the  plant  a  second  or  a  third  time,  till 
it  is  put  beyond  a  perad venture  that  the  worm  is  not  to  be  found.  The 
worm  will  occasionally  have  been  taken  off  by  a  bird;  more  often  a 
shrunken,  hollow,  transparent  shell  niay  be  found,  identified  b3^the  black 
horn — the  "wretched  remains"  that  have. been  sucked  dry  by  a  spider. 
Or  it  may  be  obvious  that  the  worm  has  operated  to  the  top  of  the  plant — 
giving  hiS  parting  work  to  the  tender  stalk — and  has  either  gone  into  the 
ground  or  ou  to  another  plant.     If  the  former,  he  is  not  to  be  discov- 
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ered,  but  if  the  latter,  he  must  be  hunted  down.  The  size  of  the  "sign" 
on  the  plant  he  is  supposed  to  have  left  will  indicate  which  is  the  more 
probable.  When  satisfied  that  a  worm  is  no  longer  on  a  plant,  and  it 
appears  that  his  operations  sto])ped  before  he  was  grown,  and  before  he 
had  worked  upwanis  as  far  as  the  leaves  were  eligible,  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  a  bird  or  yellow  jacket  has  got  away  with  iiim.  Sometimes  two 
"worms  will  be  operating  on  one  plant.  This  can  be  inferred  from  the 
Bign,  and  equal  pains  must  be  taken  to  destroy  both. 

Instead  of  being  a  tedious  and  costl}^  job,  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  soon 
accomplished.  AVhcn  worms  are  tolerably  plenty,  one  hand  may  be  ex- 
pected, afler  he  has  learned  the  ways  of  the  creature,  to  worm  thoroughly 
five  thousand  plants  or  more  per  diiy.  Care  is  to  betaken  in  this  as  well 
as  in  all  other  operations,  not  to  break  the  stems  nor  the  edges  of  the 
leaves.  If  the  stem  be  broken,  that  part  of  the  leaf  bej^ond  the  fracture 
withers.  For  manufacturing  purposes — especially  in  all  the  varieties  of 
cigar  tobacco — an  unbroken  edge  is  one  important  element  in  the  value 
of  the  leaf.  For  these  reasons,  too,  the  use  of  turkeys  and  ducks  to 
catch  worms  is  costlj'  as  well  as  ineffective.  They  fail  to  find  the  very 
small  ones,  and  injure  leaves. 

Several  other  insects  take  up  their  abode  in  the  plant,  but  work  little 
or  no  injury.  One  of  these  is  a  fly  having  a  body  shaped  like  that  of 
the  scarabffius  beetles.  It  is  usually  a  pale  green;  occasionally  one  will 
be  found  of  a  light  brown.  Another  insect  is  a  small,  roundish  black 
beetle.  This  one  is  fond  of  collecting  in  numbers  at  one  point — at  first 
on  the  stem  of  a  leaf;  apparently  they  suck  the  rising  sap,  for  that  part 
of  the  leaf  beyond  them  will  look  dull  and  blighted;  if  when  it  is  in  this 
condition  the  sun's  nxys  fall  hotly  on  it,  it  maj^  scorch;  but  after  the 
beetles  have  removed  to  another  point  of  operation,  the  leaf  (unless 
scorched)  shortly  recovers.  After  the  blossoms  appear,  these  beetles 
collect  on  the  flower  stalks.  Another  insect  is  a  flea,  which  bites  pin 
holes  in  the  leaf.  But  all  these  amount  to  nothing.  The  real  enemy  of 
the  plant  is  the  horn-worm.  It  is  said  that  grasshoppers,  when  coming- 
in  great  numbers,  have  destroyed  young  plants.  The  moth  made  by 
the  bud-worm  has  not,  so  far  as  yet  reported,  been  identified.  That 
made  by  the  cut-AVorm  is  well  known.  The  Qn\y  effectual  means  of 
checking  the  increase  of  all  these  creatures  is  by  deep  plowing  in  the 
Autumn,  turning  the  chrysalis  to  the  Winter  frosts.  The  numbers  in 
which  all  insects  appear,  as  well  as  the  date  of  their  a])pearance,  varies 
with  different  seasons,  and  a  long  wet  season,  even  though  cold,  appears 
to  be  most  favorable  to  them. 

SUCKERING. 

As  the  plant  develops,  a  sucker  starts  at  the  point  of  junction  of  each 
leaf  with  the  stalk,  commencing  Avith  the  lower  leaves.  Uj)  to  this 
point,  the  planter  might  have  proceeded,  following  successfully  the 
methods  pointed  out  in  this  series  of  papers  in  their  details,  almost 
without  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment.  From  this  point  on,  the 
degree  of  his  success  will  be  influenced  by  that  with  which  he  brings 
iudgment  to  bear  on  the  work.  As  a  rule  for  suckering,  it  might  be 
said,  defer  it  until  the  flower  stalks  begin  to  sprout;  by  that  tin.e  the 
lower  suckers  may  be  a  foot  or  more  long,  while  those  at  the  topmost 
leaves  will  be  suflSciently  developed  to  be  got  hold  of  and  broken  out. 
If  the  plants  are  making  a  strong  growth  and  the  condition  and  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  are  such  that  that  kind  of  growth  can  be  expected  to  the 
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end  of  the  season,  the  rule  above  enunciated  may  be  adopted  as  a  work- 
ing one.  But  the  rational  plan  is  to  take  the  end  aimed  at  into  view  and 
keep  it  there.  The  end  aimed  at,  is  the  production  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  cured  leaves,  of  good  quality.  In  order  that  they  ma3'  be  of 
proper  quality,  they  must,  first,  not  be  too  thick;  therelore,  where  a 
plant  is  growing  rankly,  the  date  early  in  the  season,  and  all  outlooks 
good,  all  the  leaves  it  will  produce  and  all  the  suckers  too  (for  awhile) 
may  be  wanted  to  dispose  advantageously  of  its  exuberant  assimilation 
of  plant  food  and  formation  of  plant  material.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  plant  be  growing  indifferenti}',  or  the  date  late  in  the  season^  si  that 
it  may  be  supposed  the  whole  povs^ers  of  the  plant  will  be  required  to 
mature  the  leaves,  suckers  ought  to  be  kept  down  from  the  start.  Or 
suppose  the  plant  growing  vigorously  enough,  yet  there  be  reason  to 
fear  that  moisture  may  fail  it  later — (as  in  some  soils  underlain  by 
gravelly  subsoil)— then  its  growth  daring  the  fore  part  of  the  season  is 
about  all  that  it  will  make  at  all;  in  this  case,  again,  the  whole  strength 
of  the  plant  ought  to  be  thrown  at  that  time  into  a  proper  number  of 
leaves.  Or  if  the  planter  find  that  his  soil  (from  whatever  peculiarity) 
is  actually  drying  out  at  a  de])th  of  five  or  six  inches  below  the  surface, 
he  is  to  govern  himself  accordingly,  and  see  that  he  secures  the  best  use 
out  of  the  brief  remaining  period  of  growth.  For  when  moisture  is 
withdrawn,  the  leaves  sto])  growing  "  all  at  once;"  they  begin  to  j^el- 
low,  and  the  plant  throws  its  remaining  strength  into  the  stalk — which 
then  shoots  up  to  form  the  seed  pod,  with  leaflets  two  inches  or  three 
inches  long  on  it. 

Other  considerations  besides  these  above  suggested  will  also  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  planter  as  he  brings  the  crop  along,  and 
direct  his  action.  He  ma}-  foresee  that  it  will  be  expedient  to  sfend  the 
hoes  through  again  this  month  or  next,  and  modify  the  work  accord- 
ingly; which  suggests  the  remark  here,  that  no  expense  for  which  the 
well  doing  of  the  plants  appears  to  call,  is  to  be  spared  on  a  tobacco 
crop.  The  plants  are  to  have  all  the  labor  that  will  do  them  any  real 
good,  and  they  will  repay  it  again  and  again.  In  a  general  way,  it  is 
the  extra  labor  that  makes  the  extra  growth,  and  it  is  the  extra  growth 
that  makes  the  greatest  profit.  A  poor  crop  costs  nearly  as  much,  at 
best,  as  a  good  one.'  To  secure  the  best  net  results  from  tobacco,  the 
question  with  the  planter  ought  not  to  be,  "  Can  this  or  that  expense  be 
spared  without  injur}'?"  but,  "Can  this  or  that  expense  be  bestowed 
with  real  benefit?"  Whenever  the  last  question  be  answered  affirma- 
tively, and  the  answer  is  acted  up  to,  the  result  will  pay  "every  time." 

In  suckering,  the  Avork  is  done  with  both  hands,  commencing  at  the 
top  of  the  plant  and  working  down,  being  particular  to  get  every  one 
and  not  to  break  leaves.  This  requires  care,  to  avoid,  especially  in 
breaking  out  large  suckers,  which  are  apt  to  whip  the  leaf  beneath  and 
break  its  edge.  This  work  can  be  done  about  three  times  as  fast  as  a 
man  thinks  it  can  when  he  starts  in. 

The  total  cost  of  cultivating,  worming,  and  suckering,  including  use 
of  horses  and  tools,  feed  consumed,  etc.,  may  be  calculated  at  one  dollar 
per  thousand  plants.     It  will  probably  fall  twenty  per  cent  within  this. 

TOPPINQ   AND    CUTTING. 

The  last  paper  of  this  series  on  tobacco  culture  concluded  the  subjects 
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of  cultivating  the  crop,  of  ■worming  and  suckering.  The  variety  of 
hitiluile  to  which  the  piipei's  are  moiint  to  bo  adapted,  appears  to  render 
it  expedient  to  proceed  this  month  to  the  sul)jects  of  "  topping  and  cut- 
ting"— although  the  only  tobacco  likely  to  be  ripe  for  cutting,  as  early 
as  the  first  of  June,  Avould  be  the  Havana  variety  or  Connecticut  seed- 
leaf,  when  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of  California,  and  early  planted. 

The  tobacco  plant  shoots  up  its  stalk  at  top,  sending  out  some  four  or 
five  main  suckers  branchwise.  to  bear  its  blossoms  and  seed  pods. 
About  the  point  of  branching  and  above,  it  forms  a  number  of  small 
leaves,  which  are  under  merchantable  size,  and,  also,  too  far  behind 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  plant  in  point  of  maturity,  to  bo  cured  with 
them.  At  the  time  the  plant  is  cut,  therefore,  all  this  top  growth  is  to 
be  broken  off.  This  operation  is  called  "topping."  On  all  but  rich 
virgin  tobacco  land,  the  growth  of  the  25lant  is  not  sufficiently  vigorous 
to  form  all  this  top-growth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  properly  mature  its 
main  leaves.  Hence,  on  such  inferior  lands,  it  is  needful  to  "top"'  tho 
plant  a  certain  period  before  cutting,  and  throw  the  whole  of  its  strength 
into  the  main  leaves.  Not  only  this:  it  is  found  on  the  poorer  lands 
fui-ther  expedient  to  break  off  several  of  the  lowest  and  less  valuable 
leaves,  next  the  ground — this  is  called  "priming" — leaving  only  twelve 
to  sixteen  of  the  largest  and  best  leaves  to  receive  the  remaining  strength 
of  the  plant.  But  if  these  operations  be  performed  on  a  plant  that  is 
growing  vigorously,  drawing  its  substance  from  a  soil  capable  of  sup- 
plying  whatever  amount  of  food  the  plant  is  able  to  assimilate,  very 
diflerent  results  naturally  follow.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  first 
effect  of  topping  at  a  similar  stage  of  development,  is  to  start  a  rank 
growth  of  suckers,  with  which,  thereafter,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to 
contend  successfully.  Besides  this,  an  undesired  quantity  of  material 
is  formed  within  the  substance  of  the  main  leaves;  they  become  thick 
and  velvety,  with  heavy  woody  stems,  curing  up  strong  and  rank  in 
flavor  and  of  low  value. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  some  tobaccos  produced  in  tho  Western 
States.  The  culture  of  the  plant  was  carried  from  the  older  States  to 
rich  virgin  soils  in  the  West,  along  with  the  methods  of  managing  it 
that  had  come  to  bo  adopted,  gradually,  from  necessity,  as  tho  old 
tobacco  lands  had  become  impoverished.  The  result  was  the  produc- 
tion, under  favoring  circumstances,  of  a  coarse  low  grade  tobacco,  such 
as  above  described.  On  its  first  appearance,  manufacturers  found  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  in  it  at  any  price.  It  took  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
price  list,  where  the  same  quality  of  tobacco  still  remains.  But  the 
price  has  improved  relatively  to  other  tobaccos,  for  its  extensive  pro- 
duction at  the  West  created  a  local  taste  for  its  peculiar  quality,  and  of 
late  3'ears  that  local  market  has  become  an  extensive  one.  During  the 
same  time,  the  character  of  the  Western  tobacco,  in  general,  has  changed, 
and  improved.  Partly  this  is  because  the  soils  have  been  cropped  to 
tobacco  until  the}"  have  reached  the  stage  to  which  the  old  methods  of 
topping  and  priming  are  adapted;  and,  partlj',  because  many  growers 
have  learneil  to  modify  the  traditional  methoiis  to  a  better  accord  with 
their  special  cireutnstances.  Plants  are  allovved  to  miiture  a  greater 
number  of  leaves,  which  are  thereby  produced   of  an  improved  quality. 

The  market  value  of  tobacco  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  im])rove- 
mcnt  in  qualit3\  U'hus,  taking  the  maiket  grades  of  Ohio  tobaccos, 
when  the  quotation  ])er  hundred  pounds  for  inferior  to  good  common  is 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  eight  dollars,  that  for  me(Jium  spangled 
and   tine  red  will   be  twelve  dollars  to  thirteen  dollars,  and  for  yellow, 
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twenty-five  dollars.  Or,  taking  the  Kentucky  grades,  "when  common  to 
good  lugs  are  nine  dollars  and  fifL}'  cents  to  eleven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  good  to  fine  leaf  will  be  sixteen  dollars  to  eighteen  dollars;  and 
selections,  twent}"  dollars  to  twenty  five  dollars,  or  even  higher.  The 
prices  obtainable  for  really  fancy  tobaccos  are  themselves  very  fancy — 
ranging  up  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  higher.  The  Virginia  gradings 
are  similar  to  the  aforenamed;  with  common  to  good  lugs  at  six  dollars 
to  eight  dollars,  good  leaf  will  be  twelve  dollars,  and  shipping  selections, 
say  sixteen  dollars;  yellow,  twenty-five  dollars.  The  method  of  grading 
different  tobaccos  will  be  explained  hereafter,  but  the  practical  mind 
will  perceive  in  the  light  of  these  market  quotations  how  largely  the 
profits  of  tobacco  culture  may  depend  on  the  quality  produced,  and  how 
rapidlj'  they  mount  as  quality  improves.  The  price  realized  from  tho 
choice  article  is  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  inferior.  It  will  bo 
seen  before  we  conclude,  that  in  the  California  climate,  the  matter  of 
quality  is  very  much  one  of  management  of  the  plant  before,  at,  and 
utter  cutting.  The  character  of  the  season  is  liable  to  affect  the  result — 
occasionally  in  a  material  way.  The  question  of  quality  is,  to  an  im- 
portant extent,  one  of  management  anywhere;  but  the  greater  variable- 
ness of  the  climate  throughout  the  range  of  the  tobacco  plant  east  of 
the  liocky  Mountains  renders  it  there  a  far  more  potential  faclor  in  the 
problem  of  securing  the  choice  qualities,  than  it  is  in  California.  Thus 
the  California  planter  will  find  the  greater  encouragement  in  devoting 
his  energies  to  the  production  of  this  croii,  in  the  greater  security  that 
his  efforts  will  not  be  defeated  by  the  action  of  climatic  and  meteorologic 
agencies  that  are  beyond  his  control. 

Asa  first  proposition,  then,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  the  tobaccos 
excei)t  those  used  in  cigar  making,  lightness  of  color,  approximating  a 
bright  lemon  yellow,  controls  the  grade  and  price  of  all  the  better  quali- 
ties. Second,  that  practice  shows  that  these  light  colors  cannot  be  pro- 
duced from  sapp3'  leaves;  and  further,  that  thick  leaves,  produced  by 
forcing  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  into  them,  are 
S''PP3'-  I"  order  that  it  may  cure  to  a  yellow  color,  the  leaf  must  have 
begun  to  yellow — must  show  bronzed  patches — while  yet  on  the  stalk 
before  cutting.  Before  it  can  do  this  it  must  slop  growing.  Hence 
those  varieties  of  tobacco  in  which  these  colors  are  desired,  should  not 
be  preferred  for  loW,  alluvial  soils,  in  which,  during  the  hot  California 
September,  moisture  to  feed  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  continue  freely 
rising.  For  the  cigar  tobacco,  on  the  other  hand,  deep,  rich  browns  are 
the  desired  colors.  Greater  fineness  of  texture,  too,  is  now  required. 
In  order  to  obtain  this,  the  plant  is  to  be  cut  often  at  an  earlj'  stage  of 
the  process  of  maturing.  At  this  time  the  leaves  are  necessarily  sappy, 
and  the  brown  colors  that  are  sought  for  will  come  out  unavoidably  in 
the  curing. 

This  general  glance  at  the  ends  which  are  a-imed  at  in  the  work  yet  to 
be  done  will  contribute  to  render  the  description  of  it  intelligible,  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  suggest  the  proper  adaptation  of  its  methods  to 
varying  circumstances  of  soil  and  season.  They  will  show  when  and 
why  "topping"  or  "priming"  some  time  before  cutting  is,  in  some 
cases,  in  order,  and  why  in  others  it  is  not.  Some  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  planter  ma}'  expect  to  "top"  his  plants,  may  be  indicated.  If  his 
field  be  of  considerable  extent,  its  surface  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
uneven;  if  it  also  adjoin  a  creek,  the  action  of  which  will,  commonly, 
have  contributed  to  form  the  soil,  it  may  be  underlain  in  parts  by  grav- 
elly subsoil;  in  this  case  the  subsoil  will  also,  commonly,  be  nearest  tho 
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surface  at  its  swales.  In  any  case,  the  swales  will  be  the  "coldest" 
spots  on  the  fiokl,  owincj  to  the  moisture  settling  in  them;  the  same  cause 
Mill  there  settle  and  compact  the  soil,  so  that  during  the  later  parts  of 
the  season  the  moisture  will  rise  in  them  less  freely;  and,  tinall}',  if 
there  be  a  gravelly  subsoil  which,  at  these  points,  is  overlain  by  the 
thinnest  covering  of  upper  soil,  all  moisture  will  here  first  fail  and  the 
ground  "di-y  out."  On  such  spots,  therefore,  plants  will  be  slowest  to 
start,  slowest  to  grow,  and  first  to  stop  growing.  The  planter  will 
watch  the  development  of  all  portions  of  his  crop,  and  give  to  each  the 
special  management  that  its  own  growth  calls  for.  Plants  may  (and 
will)  grow  less  luxuriantly'  in  some  parts  of  a  field  than  in  others,  and  3'et 
not  require  different  treatment.  They  may  be  going  to  grow  all  through 
the  season  to  its  end,  to  mature  their  loaves  at  about  the  same  time  with* 
the  othei's;  the}'  are  only  going  to  give  a  lighter  yield.  But  if,  besides 
being  comparatively  stunted,  the  leaves  also  begin  to  j-ellow,  showing 
bronzed  patches  when  the  rest  of  the  general  crop  is  still  vivid  green; 
if  several  pairs  of  the  tojtmost  leaves  be  small — out  of  i)i'oportion  to  the 
others — it  ma}^  be  known  that  the  ])lant  is  beginning  to  fail.  It  should 
be  toj)ped  at  once — the  stalk  being  broken  off  down  to  the  last  pair  of 
leaves  that  are  twelve  inches  long.  In  ten  dixys  or  a  fortnight,  suckers 
will  be  stalled,  and  should  all  be  taken  out.  After  this  a  third  set  will 
apj)ear,  but  after  these  arc  taken  the  plant  will  hardly  have  the  energy 
to  put  out  any  more. 

WHEN    TO    CUT. 

The  remarks  above  made  as  to  the  possible  methods  of  growth  of 
plants  in  swales  are  applicable  to  plants  under  any  circumstances  But 
the  California  planter,  who  has  selected  a  good  soil  and  got  his  plants 
started  early,  will  find  them  growing  vigoiously  up  to  the  month  of  Au- 
gust. Before  the  end  of  that  month,  however,  the  fii'st  change  toward 
matui'ing  ought  to  be  visible  in  the  varieties  that  he  ma}''  have  designed 
to  cure  up  for  bi'ight  colors.  The  lower  three  pairs  of  leaves  at  least 
ought  to  exhibit  a  general  bronzing  of  color,  with  patches  of  3'cllow, 
and  the  higher  this  change  may  have  proceeded  on  the  plant,  and  the 
broader  the  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  the  better.  If  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember open  before  the  crop  begins  to  exhibit  generally  this  process  of 
maturing,  there  is  a  poor  prospect  of  securing  bright  colors  that  season. 
It  would  often  then  be  bettor  to  abandon  all  idea  of  it,  and  the  choice  is 
presented  between  proceeding  to  cut  the  crop  before  the  leaves  have  be- 
come too  heavy  for  use  in  cigar  making,  or  topping  so  as  to  get  heavj'' 
leaves  and  weight  of  yield;  the  dark  colors  that  have  become  inevitable 
will  now  come  in  due  accord  with  the  cigar  tobacco,  or  will  be  partly 
compensated  by  heavy  weight.  But  the  Orinoco  variety  of  tobacco  is 
not  adapted  to  cigai'  making,  while  the  Florida  is  equally  suited  for 
cigars,  plug,  fine  cut,  or  timoking,  accortling  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
be  cured.  For  this  reason,  the  ])lanting  of  Florida  seed  was  reconi- 
mended  for  upland  in  the  first  paper  of  this  series.  It  offers  the  option 
at  this  later  stage  of  the  season,  of  making  a  good  cigar  tobacco,  should 
it  become  apparent  that  a  high  class  article  (bright  color)  for  other  uses 
is  unattainable.  One  reason  for  preferring  Connecticut  seed  leaf  to 
Florida  for  moist  alluvions  is,  that  on  such  lands  dark  colors  only  are 
likely  to  be  attainable,  and  when  the  product  of  eaeh  variety  is  at  its 
best,  the  first  named  ought  to  be  quicker  of  sale  at  a  hotter  price;  and 
the  Connecticut  variety  also  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  change  of  color 
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during  the  process  of  curing — is  more  tractable  under  manipulation  in 
passing  to  any  desired  set  of  shades. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  st.ige  of  maturity  at  which  tobaccos, 
intended  for  the  cigar  maker's  market,  may  be  most  advantageously  cut. 
"Where  it  has  grown  very  freely  it  will  be  quite  ready  for  cutting  about 
three  Aveeks  after  the  seed  stalks  have  begun  to  branch.  If  it  has 
grown  more  slowly,  the  maturity  of  the  leaves  may  be  relatively  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  seed  stalk.  The  nearest  I  can  come  to  formulat- 
ing a  general  working  rule  for  thrifty  plants  is  this:  break  out  the  seed 
stalk  at  the  point  of  branching  when  the  seeds  become  fully  formed  in 
their  poils,  and  sucker  the  plants  if  they  then  require  it.  Suckers  vvill 
start  in  a  few  days.  Break  them  out  before  they  have  grown  so  strong 
as  to  render  the  operation  one  of  difficulty.  Soon  a  fresh  lot  will  start. 
Cut  the  plant  before  these  shall  have  grown  large  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  main  leaves  in  piling  and  hanging  for  curing.  The  old  planter 
recognizes  the  ripeness  of  his  plants  for  cutting  by  a  solid  granulated 
appearance  of  the  under  side  of  its  leaves,  together  with  their  general 
strength  and  fii-mness  of  texture.  It  is  desirable  to  cut  Havana  plants 
as  soon  as  they  become  really  ripe  for  it,  both  because  the  best  quality 
of  tobacco  will  result,  and  because  a  heavier  growth  will  be  secured  to 
the  second  and  third  cuttings  that  are  j'et  to  be  made.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  not  do  to  cut  too  soon,  or  the  leaves  will  cure  up,  and  be  defi- 
cient in  weight.  Although  such  of  them  as  grade  into  cigar  wrappers 
will  thus,  in  working  up.  go  much  further  to  the  pound  weight,  and  are, 
for  that  reason,  intrinsically  worth  more  money,  yet,  in  practice,  tho 
manufacturer,  and  not  the  grower,  will  secure  the  benefit  of  that  advan- 
tage. A  score  or  so  of  the  thriftiest  i)lants  wilt  be  selected  to  save  seed 
from — those  that  have  grown  and  developed  most  rapidly  and  finely — 
and  these  are  not  to  be  topped.  From  the  time  these  begin  to  show 
brown  seeds  in  the  pods,  examine  minutely  the  condition  and  develop- 
ment of  all  their  leaves — the  texture,  color,  appearance,  and  every  dis- 
cernible quality.  At  the  time  the  seeds  in  all  the  pods  are  generally 
brown,  the  condition  and  development  of  the  plant  may  be  accepted  as 
the  standard  for  the  cutting  of  cigar  tobaccos,  and,  this  condition  once 
learned,  the  planter  will  be  able,  thereafter,  to  select  plants,  as  they 
attain  this  stage,  and  mark  them  for  cutting. 

SECURING    SEED. 

To  secure  seed,  break  out  the  lateral  pod  branches  of  tho  selected 
plants,  leaving  only  the  central  standard  to  mature  seeds.  When  tho 
jjods  have  become  brown,  break  this  off,  and  hang  in  a  secure  place  out 
of  the  reach  of  mice.  Later,  at  convenience,  rub  the  pods  out  in  a  fine 
sieve.  It  is,  probably,  best  to  secure  a  supply  of  seed  for  four  or 
five  years'  planting  from  the  first  crop  of  plants,  if  fine. 

The  expense  of  the  operations  of  topping  and  suckering  is  included 
in  the  estimated  cost  of  "  cultivating,"  as  given  last  month,  at  one  dol- 
lar per  thousand  plants— an  estimate  rather  in  excess  of  the  figure  that 
ought  to  be  realized  in  practice. 

the   racks  for  curing. 

At  about  this  juncture  opportunity  will  be  found  for  making  the  racks 
on  which  to  hang  the  plants  during  the  process  of  curing,  to  be 
described  in  the  next  paper  of  this  series.     Backs  to  be  set  up  in  th© 
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field  for  this  purpose  are  made  as  follows:  if  redwood  lumber  or  Oregon 
pine  be  procurable,  get  two-by-four  stuff  to  cut  into  seven  feet  lengths 
for  upriglits  or  standards,  four  to  each  rack.  Also,  one-by-two  stuff  to 
cut  fourteen  feet  long,  for  horizontal  pieces.  The  rack  may  now  bo 
made  to  hang  four  courses  of  tobacco  on  a  side;  but  if  the  tobacco  be 
large,  requiring  about  two  feet  between  the  courses  in  order  that  the 
ends  of  the  leaves  of  one  course,  when  the  stalks  are  bung  in  a  hori- 
zontal ])osition,  may  not  rest  on  the  stalks  of  the  next  course  beneath, 
then  it  is  better  to  make  the  racks  to  hang  only  three  courses  on  a  side. 

Ten  racks  are  to  be  provided  for  each  aci'e  of  tobacco  to  be  cut. 
Each  rack  will  h(  Id  two  hundred  pounds  of  cured  tobacco  in  plants  of 
good  growth — a  figure  which  is  easily  exceeded. 

If  the  more  brittle  pine  lumber  ot  the  Coast  Eange  ha^  to  be  used, 
the  horizontal  pieces  must  bo  of  one-by-three  stuff — the  space  left 
between  two  nailed  on  the  same  side  of  the  uprights  being  increased  to 
five  inches;  thus,  when  the  opposite  piece  (now  three  inches  wide)  comes 
to  be  nailed  on,  the  two  open  spaces  left  on  each  side  of  it  (that  is,  one 
above  and  the  other  below  it),  will  still  be  each  one  inch  wide.  With 
this  lumber  the  rack  may  be  increased  in  length  to  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet — an  increase  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  yield  of  the  crop 
after  hanging  on  the  racks. 

Although  tobacco  can  be  successfully  cured  in  the  field  in  the  method 
hereinafter  described,  yet  there  are  advantages  in  curing  it  under  cover, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  make  use  of  any  available  space  for  this  purpose 
that  may  be  to  spare  in  the  barn,  wagon-sbeda,  or  elsewhere.  This  may 
be  done  by  setting  up  field  racks  in  the  available  space,  but  it  will  bo 
more  eft'ectually  availed  of,  where  feasible,  by  putting  up  permanent 
racks,  especially  around  the  sides  of  the  structure  where  they  will  com- 
monly be  quite  out  of  the  way  when  it  is  to  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
Nail  around  the  sides  parallel  horizontal  courses  of  two  by-tvvo  stuff, 
setting  them  twelve  inches  (for  Havana)  to  twenty  inches  (for  largo 
Connecticut)  apart.  Upon  this,  at  convenient  distances  apart,  set  up 
uprights  so  that  their  forward  faces  shall  project  two  inches  beyond 
those  of  the  twoby-two  pieces.  Upon  these  nail  other  horizontal 
courses  of  lumber,  so  that  their  upper  edge  shall  be  one  inch  clear 
below  the  bottom  side  of  the  first  (^twoby-two)  courses.  The  tobacco 
will  then  be  hung  by  inserting  the  butt  of  the  plant  into  this  space,  so 
that  the  stalk  rests  on  the  top  edge  of  the  forward  course,  while  its  heel 
takes  against  the  underside  of  the  rear  (two-by-tvvo)  course,  thus  hold- 
ing it  in  a  horizontal  position.  If  the  frame  of  the  barn  or  shed  hap- 
pens to  be  of  four-inch  staff*,  it  will  be  of  the  right  thickness  to  nail  the 
forward  courses  directly  upon — the  rear  courses  being  then  set  in, 
reaching  from  piece  to  piece  of  the  frame.  The  size  of  the  lumber  used 
for  the  forward  courses  (which  will  be  some  form  of  one  inch  stuff)  may 
be  of  any  width,  from  two  or  three  inches  up;  but  it  will  be  found  a 
great  convenience  in  handling  the  tobacco  to  have  it  not  less  than  six 
inches  wide;  thus  it  will  be  strong  enough  to  enable  the  men  to  make 
standing  I'ooni  anywhere  by  8im]dy  inserting  a  piece  of  board  (say  two 
feet  long)  into  the  rack,  in  the  same  way  the  stalks  are  inserted.  Un- 
less this  can  be  done,  thej^  must  use  board  or  plank  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  rack  to  some  other  support,  which  cannot  always  bo  con- 
vcnienll}'  arranged. 

If  the  planter  have  somo  board  lumber  on  hand  he  can  improvise 
cover  for  his  tobacco  in  the   field  as  follows:     set  one  rack  atop  of 
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another,  so  that  the  top  courses  of  the  upper  rack  may  serve  as  a  ridge- 
pole; then  on  each  side  set  parallel  racks  on  the  ground. 

The  invention  of  these  racks,  and  of  the  process  of  hanging  the  plants 
in  a  horizontal  position,  are  patented  b}*  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Slates  and  other  countries  to  James  D.  Culp,  of  Santa  Clara  Count}', 
California,  whose  patented  rights  are  convej'ed  to  the  Consolidated 
Tobacco  Company  of  California,  which  grants  the  privilege  of  their  use 
on  terms  of  roj'alty;  that  is,  of  a  percentage  of  the  tobacco  cured. 
Planters  who.  prefer  not  to  pay  the  royalty  may  follow  the  old-fash- 
ioned ways  of  splitting  or  spearing  the  stalks,  and  hanging  them  butts 
upward.  But  a  material  saving  in  labor  is  effected  by  hanging  on  the 
rack,  to  say  nothing  of  other  advantages  which  will  bo  obvious  to  the 
old  planter. 
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WOOL  REPORT  OF  E.  GRISAR  &  CO. 


YEAR    EIGHTEEX    HUXDRED    AXD    SEVEXTY-FOUR. 


^OOL    PEODUCTIOX. 


Receipts  at  San  Francisco. 


Pounds 


January 

February 

Marc  h 

April !  15,622 

Mav I  32,982 

June ,  ...i  7,483 

July '  3,224 

August '  3,607 

Seiitember '  13,806 

October 23.873 

Kovember j  8,782 

December 921 


Total. 


Of  which  there  was  Spring  wool  61,112   bags, 

weighing , 

Spring  wool  shipped  direct  from  the  interior 

Eought  by  country' factories 


Total  Spring  production 

There  was  Fall  wool  received  51,810  bags,  weigh- 
ing  


Fall  wool  shipped  direct  from  the  interior. 
Bought  by  country  factories 


18.639,160 

1,998,116 

425,000 

21,062,276 

16,371,960 
598,545 
120,000 


Total  fleece  wool :  38,147,781 


500 


Transactions  op  the 


Eeceipts  at  San  Francisco. 


Bags. 


Pounds. 


Brough t  forward 

Pulled  wool  shipped  from  Siiu  Fruucisco. 


Total  production  of  California.... 
On  hand  December  31st,  1873,  about. 

Eeceived  from  Oregon  7,652  bags 

Foreign  wool  received,  2,209  bags 


Grand  total. 


38,147,781 
1,211,000 


39,358,781 

3,000,000 

1,721,700 

574,340 


44,654,821 


COMPAKATIVE    PPvODUCTIOX. 


1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

Spring — pounds 

Fall — pounds 

21,062,276 
17,085,505 

18,049,519 
12,905,650 

14,550,980 

8,554,488 

13,134,680 
9,052,508 

Oregon— pounds 

38,147,781 
1,721,700 

30,955,169 
1,666,300 

23,105,468 
1,175,600 

22,187,188 
921,000 

Totals 

39,869,481 

32,621,469 

24,281j068 

23,108,188 

EXPOKTS— DOMESTIC,  FOKEIGN,  PULLED,  AND  SCOUEED. 


Pounds. 


Per  rail,  inclusive  of  shipments  from  the  interior 

Per  steamer,  inclusive  of  shipments  from  the  coast 

Per  sail 

Total  number  of  pounds 

Value  of  exports $8,182,000 

On  hand  December  3l8t,  1874,  20,832  bags 


32,020,228 

3,117,750 

950,723 


36,088,701 


6,458,000 


The  weights  of  receipts  and  exports  are  gross.  The  usual  tare  of 
bags  received  is  about  three  pounds  each;  on  pressed  bales  shipped, 
fourteen  to  sixteen  pounds  each. 

Fully  two  thirds  of  the  wool  graded  during  the  past  year  is  A  1;  the 
balance  is  A  2  and  B.  This  proportion  has  been  unchanged  for  the  past 
five  years. 
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The  Sprifig  clip  was  above  the  averao;e  of  several  preceding  seasons 
in  staple  and  condition.  Southern  wools  especially  were  remarkable 
for  their  good  condition  and  comparative  Ireedom  from  bur.  In  the 
wool  from  other  sections  the  improvement  was  less  marked.  The  Fall 
clip  has  not  been  equal  to  thjU  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
The  condition  is  ])oorer,  in  consequence  of  sheep  farmers  having  bred 
more  for  fine  heavy  wool  than  formerly,  which  naturally  retains  more 
dust  than  open  wool  of  a  coarser  fiber.  The  fact,  also,  of  valley  lands 
having  become  too  valuable  for  sheep  raising,  has  driven  the  flocks  into 
the  mountain  districts,  where  more  seeds  are  found,  and  consequently 
very  little  Fall  wool  is  now  free. 

The  demand  throughout  the  year  has  been  for  wools  of  good  staple. 
Southern  wools  in  the  Spring  met  with  ready  sale,  because  the  length 
of  staple  was  thought  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  burs  they  con- 
tained. Short-stapled  fine  wools  are  the  last  to  move,  as  they  are  only 
suitable  for  a  few  kinds  of  manufactures. 

The  wide-spread  introduction  of  Merino  blood  into  the  flocks  of  the 
State  is  now  making  its  efi'ect  apparent  in  the  increased  amount  of  short 
fine  heavj'  wool.  Such  wools  are  not  suitable  for  fine  goods,  because 
the  staple  is  too  short,  and  they  are  usually  defective.  For  common 
goods  they  are  too  expensive,  as  the  shrinkage  is  heavy,  on  account  of 
the  quality,  and  the  staple  is  also  too  short.  Long-stapled  wools,  of 
medium  grade,  are  in  demand  during  Spring  and  Fall,  and  it  is  to  the 
production  of  such  descriptions  farmers  should  turn  their  attention,  if 
they  want  to  have  theii'  wools  meet  with  ready  sale.  The  agitation 
now  going  on  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff"  on  wools  and  woolens,  should 
cause  wool  growers  to  pa}'  attention  to  the  wants  of  consumers. 

As  the  wool  product  of  the  State  increases,  the  time  in  which  it  is 
disposed  of  becomes  longer,  so  that  in  future  this  market  will  seldom 
be  entirely  bare.  The  stock  of  Fall  wool  in  store  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  unusually  large.  An  active  demand,  which  continued 
during  Januarj'  and  February,  was  sufficient  to  take  nearly  all  of  it,  so 
that  when  Spring  wool  began  to  arrive,  it  came  upon  a  bare  market. 
The  first  receipts  of  the  Spring  clip  were  so  superior  to  the  preceding 
year,  in  condition,  staple,  and  freedom  from  defects,  that  they  were 
taken  quicklj*,  at  ])rices  considerably  above  the  rates  of  the  year  before. 
The  scarcity  of  tlomestic  and  foreign  wools  in  the  Eastern  markets 
turned  the  attention  of  consumers  to  California  for  supplies  until  other 
domestic  wools  should  arrive.  The  presence  of  an  unusually  large 
number  of  Eastern  buyers  caused  an  active  competition,  and  prices 
gradually  advanced  throughout  the  season.  Although  the  production 
was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  was  brought  into  market  more  quickly 
than  usual,  there  was  no  accumulation,  except  from  the  inability  of  the 
packers  to  forward  the  wools.  The  shipments  East  during  April  and 
May  largely  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year  during  the  same  time. 
By  the  middle  of  June  very  little  wool  remained  to  be  marketed. 

Fall  wools  began  to  arrive  in  September,  and  at  first  met  with  ready 
sale.  The  market  gradually  advanced  to  the  point  of  restricting  opera- 
tions, while  at  the  same  time  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  markets  was 
unfavorable.  Wools  began  to  accumulate,  and  this  continued  until 
stocks  were  larger  than  ever  before.  During  the  past  month  a  demand 
has  sprung  up,  and  su])plies  have  been  somewhat  reduced,  but  they  are 
still  greater  than  usual. 

The  large  amount  of  Fall  wool  this  season  has  astonished  everybody. 
It  shows  that  the  farmer,  expecting  good  prices,  has  shorn  every  sheep, 
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and  that  is  the  reason  that  onr  Fall  wool  this  year  has  given  so  little 
satisfaction;  the  bulk  of  it  being  short  in  the  staple,  full  of  earthy  and 
vegetable  substances,  thereby  rendering  it  unfit  for  most  purposes  in 
manufacturing.  In  addition  to  this  fact,  the  failure  of  some  of  the 
manufacturers  who  used  most  of  these  wools,  will  account  for  the  largo 
quantity  of  Fall  on  hand  at  this  date. 

It  is.  therefore,  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  behooves  our  wool 
growers  here  to  shear  as  little  F'all  wool  as  possible,  and  pay  more 
attention  to  staple  and  condition  of  the  Spring  clip,  as  good  stapled  and 
well-conditioned  wools  find  a  ready  market  at  all  times,  while  short, 
faulty  wools  are  only  taken  up  when  nothing  else  can  be  had. 

Australia  and  South  America  raise  better  fine  wools  than  California, 
and  can  aft'ord  to  sell  their  productions  at  lower  rates.  Wools  of  medium 
quality  are  in  better  demand  and  are  in  smaller  supply.  To  raising  such 
descriptions,  the  grower  here  should  turn  his  attention;  as  land  becomes 
more  valuable,  it  will  pay  the  farmer  to  grow  only  such  descriptions  as 
will  sell  readily  and  bring  a  good  return. 

The  condition  of  Oregon  wools  was  better  than  usual,  and  they  were 
taken  readily  at  full  rates. 
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JERSEY    CATTLE. 


PRIZE  ESSAYS  OX  JERSEY  CATTLE. 


[As  the  dairy  interest  of  the  State  is  attracting  much  attention,  and 
in  point  of  importance  is  second  to  no  other,  the  following  prize  essays 
on  Jersey  cattle,  taken  from  volume  three,  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Herd  Eegister,  will  be  found  interesting,  as  well  as  giving  much 
information  in  regard  to  this  truly  valuable  breed  of  cattle,  of  which 
as  yet  in  California  there  is  little  known.] 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  held  in 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seven tj'-four,  the  undersigned  were  appointed 
a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  publishing  prize  essays 
on  the  subject  of  Jersey  cattle.  The  offer  of  prizes  was  accordingly 
advertised  in  various  agricultural  journals;  and,  on  or  before  the  first  of 
December,  four  essays  were  received,  two  of  which  were  judged  worthy 
of  publication.  A  prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  awarded 
to  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  and  one  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  L.  S. 
Hardin. 

While  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  these  essays  are,  in  the 
main,  sound  in  principle  and  correct  in  fact,  they  do  not  undertake  to 
indorse  or  to  give  by  implication  the  sanction  of  the  Club  to  all  the 
views  and  statements  of  the  writers.  The}-  submit  the  papers — with 
some  omissions  and  slight  alterations — to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
believing  them  to  be  replete  with  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Jersey  cattle,  and  hoping  for  them  a  wide 
circulation,  not  oni^'  among  Jersey  breeders  and  owners,  but  also  amon^ 
dairymen  generally,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  improving  the  various 
breeds  of  cattle  in  this  country. 

J.  MILTOX  MACKIE, 
E.   GOODMAN, 
DAYIS  COLL  A  MORE, 
THOS.  J.  HAND. 

65— (ag"-) 
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THE  DAIRY,  THE  HOUSEHOLD,  AXD  THE  LAT\^X. 


Prize  Essay,  by  George  E.  "Warisg,  Jb. 


THE   IMPROVEMENT   OF   RACES    OF    CATTLE. 

The  improvement  of  various  breeds  of  cattle  has  been  actuated  by 
certain  sj^ecified  needs,  and  has  enlisted  the  close  attention  of  men  who, 
devoting  themselves  to  one  object,  have  worked  with  all  the  persistence 
of  enthusiasts,  and  have  accomplished  results  far  bej'ond  any  concep- 
tion of  progress  which  the  founders  of  the  improvement  could  have 
imagined. 

The  desire  for  a  race  of  beef  cattle  which  should  arrive  at  early  maturity, 
and  should  j)resent  a  carcass  having  the  heaviest  weight  of  flesh  in  the 
more  valuable  hind-quarters,  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Short-horn 
race,  and  has  developed  a  class  of  breeders  whose  enthusiasm  may  well 
be  called  wild — an  enthusiasm  which  stops  at  no  extravagance  of  price, 
and  which  bears  the  loss  of  animals  costing  thousands  of  dollars  with- 
out discouragement.  The  aim  has  been  followed  with  an  entire  single- 
ness of  purpose.  Beef,  and  beef  only,  has  been  the  aim  from  the  outset. 
Shy-breeding,  verj'  defective  lactation,  and  not  seldom  a  weakening  of 
the  constitution,  have  all  been  more  or  less  disregarded.  The  result,  as 
a  matter  of  meat  at  a  very  early  age,  has  been  such  as  could  have  been 
attained  by  no  other  process  than  that  of  a  complete  disregard  of  every 
qualification  except  the  one  sought. 

In  like  manner,  special  breeders  of  Ayrshire  and  Dutch  cattle  have 
concentrated  their  energies  upon  au  enormous  and  i)ersi3tent  flow  of 
nulk,  pursuing  their  aim  with  such  dogged  perseverance  that  they  have 
obtained  a  yield  that  the  wildest  enthusiast  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
would  not  have  deemed  possible. 

Other  races  in  other  countries  have  had  their  adherents,  who  have 
labored  with  equal  success  in  the  development  of  special  characteristics. 
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Within  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  a  hardly  less  persistent  effort 
has  arisen  among  another  chiss  of  breeders  to  develop  a  cow  of  great 
beaut}',  gentleness  of  disposition,  continuous  milking,  and  of  extreme 
richness  of  product.  This  effort  took  its  rise  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  notably  in  Jersey,  encouraged  and  seconded  first  in  England,  and 
afterward  in  this  country.  The  question  of  beauty  has  concentrated  it 
very  largely — we  ma}'  say,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  almost  ex- 
clusively— on  the  cattle  on  the  Island  of  Jersey;  and  although  yet  iu 
its  comparative  infancy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  results  will  be  as 
remarkable  and  as  far  bej^ond  the  early  standards  set  up,  as  even  in  the 
case  of  the  Short-horn. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE   JERSEYS. 

The  origin  of  these  cattle  is  exceedingly  obscure.  They  probably 
came  first  from  Normandy  and  Brittany  with  the  early  settlers,  perhaps 
a  thousand  years  ago;  but  their  characteristics  are  novv  quite  different 
from  those  on  the  maiuhmd,  and  are  doubtless  an  outgrowth  of  climate, 
soil,  and  habit.  If  we  could  imagine  France  to  have  been  the  center  froni 
which  the  cattle  8])read  with  the  movement  of  the  Gauls  to  the  east 
and  south,  and  of  the  Normans  to  the  Channel  Islands,  we  should  find 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  development  of  original  characteristics  iu 
opposite  directions.  Throughout  Eastern  France,  Southern  German}', 
and  Northern  Italy,  the  cattle  are  very  largely — in  some  wide  districts 
almost  universall}' — of  solid  color,  with  black  switches,  meal}'  noses, 
and  rather  coarse  horns.  They  are  somewhat  larger  and  more  beefy 
than  the  animals  of  Western  France;  and,  as  even  the  cows  are  regu- 
larly worked,  their  product  of  milk  seems  to  be  neither  very  large  nor 
very  rich.  In  the  Channel  Islands,  while  the  same  general  character- 
istics are  to  be  traced,  the  question  of  color  has  obviously  been  disre- 
garded, and  a  large  majority  of  cattle  have  more  or  less  white  disposed 
in  patches,  white  switches  more  oftf^n  than  not,  white  legs  and  feet, 
finer  horns,  and  much  less  size  and  fleshiness;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are,  for  their  size,  very  large  milkers,  their  milk  is  of  an  extreme  rich- 
ness, and  their  leanness  and  general  want  of  force  arc  such  as  might  be 
expected  of  animals  which  do  no  work — not  even  the  comparatively  light 
work  of  roaming  over  pastures. 

THE    FORMATION    OF    THE   TYPE. 

Perhaps  if  we  were  to  seek  for  the  radical  cause  of  'the  great  differ- 
ence in  flesh  and  in  milking  quality  between  these  animals  and  their  more 
eastern  congeners,  we  should  find  it  in  this  very  question  of  physical 
work.  The  theories  on  the  subject  are  not  sufficiently  well  established 
for  scientific  certainty,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  development  of 
muscle  by  physical  exercise  tends  to  divert  the  nutriment  of  the  food  to 
the  formation  of  flesh,  leaving  less  to  enlarge  the  quantity  and  enrich 
the  quality  of  the  milk.  Perhaps,  too,  the  degree  to  which  the  fat- 
forming  portions  of  the  food  are  converted  into  cream  in  the  udder 
bears  some  relation  to  the  demand  which  the  lung-action  makes  upon 
these  substances  to  supply  carbon  for  oxidation  in  the  process  of  breath- 
ing. It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  cow  di-iven  long  distances  to  and 
from  pasture  produces  less  butter  than  one  leading  a  more  indolent  life, 
and  the  inference  is  that  the  increased  respiration  in  this  case  consumes 
hydrocarbons  of  the  food,  which,  if  not  so  destroyed,  Avould  be  con- 
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verted  into  butter.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  may  we  not  infer  that  an 
animal  whose  lungs  have  been  enlarged  by  generations  of  work  or 
exercise,  breathing  more  largely  because  of  greater  lung  capacity,  ox- 
idizes and  expires  a  larger  amount  of  the  very  elements  required  for  the 
production  of  butter?  However  true  this  theorj',  the  facts  on  which  it 
is  based  are  unquestionable.  The  similarity  of  type  between  the  cattle 
of  Jersey  and  those  of  South  Germany,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  one 
case  where  they  remain  indolent  throughout  their  whole  lives,  and  in 
the  other  where  they  are  almost  constantl}'  at  work  in  the  yoke,  their 
yield  of  butter  is  very  different,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  soundness 
of  the  reasoning. 

EARLY    EXCELLENCE. 

Before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  saj'  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  the  cattle  of  Jersey  had  a  well-recognized  character  as  a 
distinct  race,  peculiarly  adapted  for  butter  making,  and  qualified  by 
their  gr-eat  docility  for  the  system  of  small  cultivation  which  has 
always  characterize!  that  island.  As  long  ago  as  tbe  j'ear  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty-nine,  they  were  considered  so  superior  for  the  uses 
required  in  Jersey  to  any  other  known  breed,  that  an  Act  of  the  local 
Legislature  was  passed,  by  which  the  importation  of  all  foreign-bred 
cattle — cow,  heifer,  calf,  or  bull — was  prohibited,  under  heavy  money 
penalty,  in  addition  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  and  its  tackle,  and  a 
considerable  fine  to  be  imposed  on  everj^  member  of  the  crew  who  did 
not  inform  the  authorities  of  the  attempt  to  violate  the  law.  Every 
animal  so  arriving  was  decreed  to  be  immediately  slaughtered,  and  its 
flesh  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  Subsequent  enactments  have  been 
equally  rigorous,  and  no  foreign  cattle  are  allowed  to  be  landed  in  Jer- 
sey except  as  butchers'  meat.  This  restriction  does  not  apply  to  cattle 
from  the  Island  of  .Guernsey ;  but  these  are  so  little  esteemed  by  Jer- 
seymen  that  there  are  rarely  a  dozen  Guernsey  cows  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  island.* 

ACTION    OF    THE   ROYAL   JERSEY   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Aside  from  this  prohibition  against  the  importing  of  cattle  of  other 
races,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  regulated  effort  to  improve  the  breed 
until  about  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four,  when  a  committee  of  the 
Jerse}'  Agricultural  Society  selected  two  of  the  finest  cows  as  models. 
One  of  these  was  held  to  be  perfect  in  her  head  and  fore-quarters,  and 
the  other  in  her  udder  and  hind  quarters.  From  these  two  animals 
there  was  drawn  up  a  scale  of  points  to  guide  the  judges  at  the  island 
and  parish  exhibitions  in  selecting  the  best  animals  among  those  com- 
peting for  prizes.  The  scale  of  points  thus  determined  upon,  with  one 
or  two  unimportant  additions  since  made,  will  be  given  in  another  part 
of  this  essay. 

So  strong  was  the  adherence  of  the  Jersey  farmers  to  the  single  point 
of  milking  superiority,  that  for  a  long  time,  and  in  many  cases,  even  to 
the  present  day,  they  sought  no  further.  Their  cattle  had  alwaj's  pos- 
sessed the  deer-like  head,  the  fine,  crumpled  horns,  the  yellow  secre- 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  Guernsey  reverse  this  estimate,  and  have  no 
high  opinion  of  the  Jersey  cows.  This  mutual  prejudice  has  almost  the  effect  of  a  legal 
enactment  to  prevent  an  interchange  of  stock  between  the  two  islands.  The  writer  has 
been  unable  to  learn  that  there  has  ever  been  an  interchange  of  bulls. 
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tions  in  the  ears,  the  soft  ej'es,  the  lean  throat  and  neck,  the  light  frame, 
the  fine  tail,  and,  above  all,  in  the  better  specimens,  the  large,  well- 
formed  udder,  with  prominent,  knotted  milk-veins,  which  indicate  the 
largest  and  richest  production  at  the  pail.  Even  now  there  are  to  be 
found  in  Jersey  a  very  large  number  of  ill-formed,  slab  sided  cows,  hol- 
low backed,  cat-hammed,  and  sloping  at  the  rump,  which  show  how 
largely  the  points  of  beauty  have  been  neglected, 

Nevertheless,  the  stimulus  of  the  English  and  the  American  demand, 
and  the  desire  for  success  in  competition  at  the  periodical  shows,  have 
had,  and  are  still  having,  a  great  influence  on  the  form  of  the  animal. 
The  awkward,  ungainly  shapes  are  disappearing,  and  there  is  a  constant 
improvement  in  general  outline,  though  even  to  this  day  the  great  point 
to  be  considered  in  all  breeding  in  Jersey  is  the  production  of  a  good 
yield  of  butter.  This  has  been  somewhat  interrupted  during  the  past 
few  years  by  the  mania  for  chu'k  colors;  but  the  mischief  thus  caused 
promises  to  be  fleeting,  and,  under  the  strenuous  efl'orts  of  the  society 
to  discourage  this  folly,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  serious  injury  to  the 
race  will  result. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT    OP   THE   JERSEYS. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  race  (and  what  is  said 
above  is  only  one  of  the  theories  on  the  subject),  their  development  to 
their  present  condition  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  have  been  kept. 

To  understand  this  properly  is  important  to  all  breeders  of  the  race 
in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that,  so  far  as  we  are  to  continue  the  im- 
provement under  influences  similar  to  those  which  operated  for  so  long 
a  time  in  the  development,  we  should,  as  nearly  as  our  conditions  will 
allow,  conform  to  the  circumstances  of  the  original  breeding  and  treat- 
ment. The  Jersey  cow  is  a  product  of  the  Island  of  Jersey — of  its  soil, 
its  climate,  its  system  of  agriculture,  the  circumstances  of  its  farmers, 
and  the  needs  of  the  dense  population  there  concentrated. 

DESCRIPTION    OP   JERSEY. 

The  group  known  under  the  general  name  of  the  Channel  Islands  lies 
in  the  English  Channel,  north  of  Brittany,  and  opposite  the  west  coast 
of  Normandy,  from  which  they  are  but  little  removed.  They  originally 
formed  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  and  were  a  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  William  the  Conqueror  when  he  became  the  King  of  England. 
When  Normandy  was  restored  to  France,  these  remained  English  pos- 
sessions. The  largest  and  southernmost  island  is  Jersey,  which  is  forty 
miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  sixteen  miles  west  of  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  The  strong  tides  by  which  it  is  washed  are  greatly  tem- 
pered by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  modifies  its  climate  to 
a  remarkable  degree. 

Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  eleven  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north 
to  south  about  seven  and  a  half  miles.  Its  entire  area  is  about  sixty- 
two  square  miles,  or  thirty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 
Its  highest  elevation  above  mean  tide  is  about  three  hundred  feet.  The 
entire  north  coast  is  a  high,  rocky  bluff,  much  indented  with  bays,  and 
with  no  considerable  streams  flowing  in  that  direction.  The  west  coast  is 
of  a  similar  character,  and  scarcely  lower.  The  southwestern  coast  is 
also  mainly  high  bluff"  land,  this  continuing  along  a  portion  of  the  south- 
ern shore,  which  extends  further  into  the  sea  than  the  shore  to  the  east 
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of  it.  The  length  of  this  south  bluff  is  three  or  four  miles.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  southern  shore,  and  a  large  part  of  the  eastern,  lie  but 
little  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  north  and  the  west  the  land. 
descends  gradually,  being  divided  by  frequent  valleys,  with  rills  and 
brooks,  quite  to  the  southern  coast,  so  that  the  general  exposure  is  a 
little  east  of  south,  and  well  sheltered  by  high  bluffs  on  the  northwest 
and  southwest  coasts  from  violent  winds,  aiding  materially  in  the  modi- 
fication of  the  climate. 

The  whole  island  is  of  about  the  same  size  with  Staten  Island,  near 
New  York.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  parishes,  each  under  its  own  local 
government,  the  whole  being  ruled  by  a  Legislature  which,  for  local 
government,  is  comparatively  independent  of  the  British  Parliament. 
Of  course,  in  so  small  a  countrj-,  there  must  be  considerable  uniformity 
of  habits,  customs,  and  language,  throughout  all  its  parts;  and  the  local 
differences  which  exist,  although  they  affect  even  the  language  of  the 
peoi^lo,  need  hardly  be  considered  in  this  description. 

THE   FARMING. 

About  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  the  island  are  under  cultivation, 
or  are  used  for  pasturing.  The  population  is  about  fifty-six  thousand,  or 
more  than  two  persons  for  each  aci'e  of  available  land.  The  farms  are 
generally  very  small,  and  the  local  law  of  succession  tends  to  their  still 
further  division,  although  beyond  a  certain  point  this  tendency  is  checked 
by  purchase.  There  are  not  more  than  six  or  eight  farms  in  the  island 
of  over  fifty  acres;  the  usual  size  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres,  but  a 
very  large  part  of  the  population  occupy  very  much  less  land,  often  only 
two  or  three  acres.  Even  the  smallest  farmers,  occupj^ing  less  than  two 
acres  of  land,  keep  a  cow,  swine,  and  some  poultry.  One  result  of  this 
minute  subdivision  has  been  the  cutting  up  of  the  whole  island  into  very 
small  fields,  many  of  them  orchards,  and  nearly  all  surrounded  with 
earth  fences,  on  the  top  of  which  grow  the  trees  that  supply  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  fuel  used. 

Even  these  small  farmers  are  widely  distinguished  from  the  poorer 
peasantry  of  other  parts  of  Europe;  indeed,  they  are  called  "gentry," 
and  they  hold  their  little  estates  by  descent  from  very  old  families. 
Being  gentry,  they  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  wealthier 
gentlefolks,  and  attach  much  importance  to  comfortable  and  respectable 
living.  This  ambition  is  made  easy  to  gratify  by  the  fertility'  of  the 
soil,  the  abundant  sea-manure,  an  almost  perfect  climate,  and  the  fact 
that  the  best  market  in  the  world  (London)  is  practically  at  their  very 
doors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Town  of  St.  Heliers,  where  more  than  one 
half  the  population  resides,  and  which  depends  largely  upon  the  island 
itself  for  its  supply  of  food. 

The  popularity  of  their  cattle  in  foreign  countries  during  the  past 
few  years  has  added  much  to  the  prosperity  of  Jersey  farmers. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anjMvhere  else  such  a  universal  adoption 
of  what  may  be  called  "high  farming"  on  a  small  scale.  A  very  good 
idea  of  the  agriculture  of  the  island  may  be  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing account,  given  by  Mr.  Le  Cornu  in  his  prize  essay,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.     He  says: 

"A  farm  of  twenty  acres  will,  with  few  exceptions  (where  meadow 
land  or  orchards  predominate),  be  distributed  as  follows: 
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Acres. 


Hay  and  pasture 

Turnips 

Mangolds 

Parsnips 

Carrots 

Potatoes 

Wheat 


The  stock  usually  kept  will  consist  of — 

Horses 

Cows 

Heifers 

Pigs 


10 
2 
1 
1 

Of 

2 

3^ 


20 


"  To  manage  the  above,  and  keep  the  whole  in  proper  order,  will 
require  the  constant  attention  of  four  persons — two  men  and  two 
women.  In  most  cases  the  farmer  has  no  recourse  to  any  assistance 
beyond  that  of  his  own  immediate  household;  it  is,  indeed,  a  rare 
occurrence  for  a  tenant-farmer  to  hold  a  farm  of  this  extent,  unless  he 
can  rely  upon  his  own  family  for  assistance." 

The  high  farming  pursued  is  very  different  from  that  prevalent  where 
larger  areas  are  treated,  and  where  there  is  abundant  capital  for  the 
work.  It  is  rather  that  of  garden  cultivation,  where  the  utmost  use  is 
made  of  the  cajjacity  of  every  field,  and  where  deep  plowing,  heavy 
manuring,  and  careful  attention,  produce  their  very  best  effect.  These 
farms  have  often  an  untidy  and  ill  kept  look  about  the  fence  corners 
and  the  old  thatch-covered  stone  sheds;  but  the  available  land  itself  is 
a  picture  of  the  neatest  and  most  effective  cultivation.  Even  the 
smaller  places  have  a  full  supply  of  out-buildings — stable,  cow-house, 
sties,  sheds,  barns,  cider-house,  and  bake-house — conveniently  disposed, 
and  according  with  the  size  of  the  farm. 

As  on  these  small  farms  the  horses  kept  are  not  sufficient  for  the  deep 
plowing  practiced,  farmers  join  their  teams  and  make  a  festival,  not 
unlike  our  corn-huskings,  for  the  annual  preparation  of  the  land  for 
growing  roots — a  preparation  which  exerts  its  influence  on  the  subse- 
quent rotation  of  crops,  and  on  the  final  product  of  grass. 


THE    CLIMATE. 

After  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
Jersey  is  most  indebted  to  its  remarkable  climate.  This  is  due  to  the 
circumstances  above  hinted  at,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
these  should  have  so  great  influence.  Softer  skies  and  milder  Winters 
it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Variations  of  temperature  are  gradual  and 
slight.     It  is  never  cold  in  Winter  and  rarely  hot  in  Summer.     The 
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vegetation  growing  in  open  air  in  ornamental  grounds  is  the  best  in- 
dex to  this  mildness.  For  example:  the  fuchsia  grows  to  a  great  size, 
even  running  along  the  eaves  of  low,  two-story  cottages,  and  is  per- 
fectly hardy;  this,  and  sometimes  even  the  camellia  japouica,  is  used  as 
a  hedge  plant.  The  semi-tropical  ferns,  which  are  entirely  unknown  in 
Virginia,  grow  here  with  great  luxuriance.  The  yucca,  the  agave,  the 
oleander,  and  the  azalea,  flourish  in  the  open  air.  The  orange  and  the 
lemon  ripen  without  protection.  The  camellia  japonica  blooms  through- 
out the  Winter.  The  grass  is  green  and  nutritious  all  Winter,  and  the 
laurustinus  blooms  in  December.  The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Nor- 
folk Islands  grows  vigorously,  and  it  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  native  trees  and  shrubs  of  our  extreme  Southern  States  are 
quite  unharmed  by  the  Winters  of  Jersey.  While,  however,  all  these 
plants  are  successfully  grown  without  other  protection  than  shelter 
from  high  winds,  the  absence  of  intense  Summer  heat  is  favorable  to 
the  vegetation  of  the  north,  and  the  pine  and  oak  grow  as  well  as 
under  their  native  skies. 

the  cattle. 

It  is  under  the  fostering  influence  of  this  careful  agriculture,  and  of 
this  genial  climate,  that  the  Jersey  cow  has  grown  to  be  what  she  is — a 
small,  docile,  useful,  domestic  animal.  She  has  long  been  jealously 
guarded  by  the  Jerseyman  as  the  best  cow  in  the  world  for  his  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  a  wise  decision  which  led  the  Legislature  to  confine 
the  improvement  of  the  race  within  the  line,  rather  than  yield  to  the 
infusion  of  alien  blood.  The  secret  of  their  great  development  in  the 
matter  of  the  production  of  cream  and  butter  has  been  sought  in  the 
fact  that,  perhaps  for  hundreds  of  years,  no  other  characteristics  were 
considered  in  their  selection.  The  old  unimproved  cattle,  of  which 
specimens  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  island,  were  exceedingly  awkward 
and  ungainly,  and  had  little  to  recommend  them  besides  their  little 
heads,  which  no  neglect  had  been  able  to  spoil,  and  their  all-important 
quality  of  rich  productiveness. 

Their  most  useful  characteristics  are  the  effect  of  continual  breeding 
for  a  useful  result;  but  their  gentleness,  their  docility,  and  their 
beauty — which,  when  we  consider  their  adaptation  for  family  use,  are 
of  an  importance  only  second  to  this — are  due  to  long  generations  of 
kind,  personal  care,  and  of  the  constant  presence  of  man,  or  rather  of 
"woman;  for  in  Jersey  the  women  take  almost  exclusive  charge  of  the 
cattle.  From  their  verv  birth  these  animals  are  never  at  liberty;  when 
in  the  fields,  they  are  always  tethered  by  short  ropes  to  stakes  in  the 
ground,  and  are  removed  several  times  a  day  to  fresh  grass;  they  are 
led  to  water,  and  they  are  led  to  the  stable. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  smallness  of  the  island,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
over  two  thousand  laud  owners,  one  may  well  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  returned  nearly  eleven 
thousand  head  of  horned  cattle  as  being  kept  there. 

METHOD    OF   FEEDING   AND    TREATMENT. 

We  cannot  do  better  on  this  point  than  to  quote  the  account  of  Mr. 
Le  Cornu  in  the  article  above  referred  to: 

66— (^ri^ 
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"In  oinlei"  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  his  cows, 
the  Jersey  farmer  endeavors  to  arrange  for  them  to  calve  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year;  that  is,  when  vegetation  speedilj^  ad- 
vances. In  the  Winter  cattle  are  always  housed  at  night;  when  they 
come  in  (about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  they  are  milked,  after 
which  each  receives  about  three  fourths  of  a  bushel  of  roots  and  a  little 
hay;  they  are  then  left  until  eight  o'clock,  when  a  bundle  of  straw  is 
given  to  each  one.  The  following  morning  they  are  attended  to  at 
six  o'clock,  or  even  before  that  hour;  having  been  milked,  they  again 
receive  the  same  allowance  of  roots  and  hay  as  before  mentioned,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  are  turned  out;  if  fine,  in  some  sheltered  field  or  orchard; 
then  the  stables  are  cleaned  out,  and  the  bedding  renewed,  if  required. 
Cows  are  dried  one  month  or  six  weeks  before  calving.  Bran  mashes 
are  given  to  them  about  the  time  of  parturition,  and  continued  for  a 
fortnight  after  the  calf  is  born;  at  no  other  time  do  they  receive  this 
food.  Bull  calves  intended  for  the  butcher  receive  the  cow's  milk  for 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks;  then  they  are  considered  fit  for  sale.  A 
good  calf  will  sell  for  about  fiftj'  shillings,  some  for  more,  but  many  for 
less.  If  the  calf  be  a  heifer,  she  is  always  reared  and  kept  in  the  island 
until  she  is  two  years  old,  when,  if  not  required,  she  is  sold  for  exporta- 
tion. 

"Eetiirning  to  the  cow:  two  weeks  or  so  after  calving,  if  the  weather 
be  very  fine,  she  is  turned  out  to  grass  in  the  daytime.  It  is  the  custom 
in  all  the  Channel  Islands  to  tether  cattle.  The  tethers  are  made  of 
small  chain;  a  sjjike  about  one  foot  long  is  attached  at  one  end  and 
driven  into  the  ground;  the  other  end  is  tied  to  the  cow's  halter,  the 
latter  being  made  fast  at  the  base  of  her  horns;  the  length  of  these 
tethers  is  altogether  about  four  yards.  During  the  day  cattle  are  fre- 
quently moved,  generally  every  three  hours,  and  sometimes  oftener; 
drink  is  given  to  them  in  the  morning  on  leaving  the  stable,  and  at  noon; 
if  it  be  Summer  time,  they  receive  it  also  in  the  evening.  About  the 
month  of  Maj^they  are  allowed  to  remain  out  at  night,  and  continue  so 
until  the  end  of  October,  when  the  system  of  housing  above  described 
recommences.  During  the  Summer  cows  are  frequently  milked  three 
times  a  day;  and  when  the  weather  becomes  very  warm,  they  are 
brought  into  the  stable  for  a  few  hours,  else  they  would  be  tormented 
by  flics.  At  this  period  (height  of  Summer)  a  great  diminution  takes 
place  in  their  milk;  but  as  the  hexit  ceases  toward  the  Fall,  it  rapidly 
springs  up  agffin  to  what  it  was  in  the  Spring.  This  is  the  time  when 
butter  is  crocked  for  Winter  supply.  A  cow  is  in  her  prime  at  six  years 
of  age,  and  continues  good  until  ten  years  old;  many  are  kept  that  are 
much  older,  but  then  they  begin  to  fall  off".  A  good  cow  on  the  average 
gives  fourteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  or  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  butter 
per  week;  instances  are  common  of  cows  giving  twelve,  or  even  four- 
teen, pounds  of  butter  in  one  week,  but  that  is  above  the  average  figure." 

THE   DAIRY   IN    JERSEY. 

Jerse}'  dairies  are  not  altogether  the  best  models  to  be  followed.  They 
are  generally  small,  and  their  product  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of 
American  dairies  of  the  better  sort  where  Jersey  cows  are  kept.  The 
implements  used  for  setting  milk,  etc.,  are  of  earthenware,  and  are  some- 
times not  as  scrupulously  clean  as  they  should  be.  The  quality  of  the 
butter  in  the  St.  Hcliers  market  is,  as  a  general  thing,  not  particularly 
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fine,  although  it  has,  of  course,  the  firmness  and  wax-like  consistency 
peculiar  to  the  product  of  this  race  of  cattle. 

In  one  respect  the  practice  in  Jersey  is  worthy  of  imitation;  the  milk- 
ing pail  is  not  used,  but  in  its  place  a  narrow-mouthed,  big-bellied  can. 
Over  this  is  tied  a  piece  of  thin  linen  cloth,  sagging  well  into  the  open- 
ing, and  in  which  lies  a  sea-shell  to  receive  the  stream  of  milk  and  pre- 
vent its  wearing  out  the  cloth.  The  milk  overflows  the  shell,  and  is 
immediately  strained  through  the  cloth,  and  is  protected  from  dust  and 
from  the  odor  of  the  stable. 

SCALE    OF    POINTS 
(as  adopted  by  the  royal  jersey  agricultural  and  horticultural  society.) 

BULLS. 


Article. 


Points. 


1.  Head,  fine  and  tapering 

2.  Fore  head,  broad 

3.  Cheek,  small 

4.  Throat,  clean 

5.  Muzzle,  fine,  and  encircled  by  a  light  color 

6.  Nostrils,  high  and  open 

7.  Horns,  smooth,  crumpled,  not  too  thick  at  the   base,  and 

tapering,  tipped  with  black 

8.  Ears,  small  and  thin , 

9.  Ears,  of  a  deep  oi'ange  color  within 

10.  Eyes,  full  and  lively 

11.  Neck,  arched,  powerful,  but  not  too  coarse  and  heavy 

12.  ^Chest,  broad  and  deep 

13.  Barrel,  hooped,  broad  and  deep 

14.  Well-ribbed  home,  having  but  little  space  between  the  last 

rib  and  the  hip 

15.  Back,  straight  from  the  withers  to  the  top  of  the  hip 

16.  Back,  straight  from  the  top  of  the  hip  to  the  setting-on  of 

the  tail,  and  tlie  tail  at  right  angles  with  the  back 

17.  Tail,  fine 

18.  Tail,  hanging  down  to  the  hocks 

19.  Hide,  mellow  and  movable,  but  not  too  loose 

20.  Hide,  covered   with  fine,  soft  hair 

21.  Hide,  of  good  color...-. 

22.  Fore-leg,  short  and  straight 

23.  Fore  arm,  large  and  powerful,  swelling,  and  full  above  the 

knee  and  fine  below  it 

24.  Hind-quarters,  from  the  hock  to  the  point  of  the  rump,  long 

and  well  filled  up 

25.  Hind-legs,  short  and  straight  (below  the  hocks),  and  bones 

rather  fine 

26.  Hind-legs,  squarely  placed,  and  not  too  near  together  when 

viewed  from  behind , 

27.  Hind-legs,  not  to  cross  in  walking 

28.  Hoofs,  small 
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Article. 

Points. 

^9 

Growth  

1 

80 

General  appearance.... 

1 

81 

Condition 

1 

Perfection 

31 

No  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  bulls  having  less  than  twenty-five  points. 
Bulls    havin<?  obtained   twenty-three  points   shall   be  allowed   to   be 
branded,  but  cannot  take  a  prize. 


SCALE    OF    POINTS. 
COWS   AND    HEIFERS. 


Article. 


Points. 


1.  Head,  small,  fine,  and  tapering 

2.  Ch  eek ,  sm al  1 

3.  Throat,  clean , 

4.  Muzzle,  fine,  and  encircled  by  a  light  color 

5.  Nostrils,  high  and  open 

6.  Horns,  smooth,  crumpled,  not  too  thick  at  the   base,  and 

tapering  

7.  Ears,  small  and  thin 

8.  Ears,  of  a  deep  orange  color  within 

9.  Eye,  full  and  placid 

10.  Neck,  straight,  fine,  and  placed  lightly  on  the  shoulders.... 

11.  Chest,  broad  and  deep 

12.  Barrel,  hooped,  broad,  and  deep 

13.  Well-ribbed  home,  having  but  little  space  between  the  last 

rib  and  the  ^ip 

14.  Back,  straight  from  the  withers  to  the  top  of  the  hip 

15.  Back,  straight  from  the  top  of  the  hip  to  the  setting-on  of 

the  tail,  and  the  tail  at  right  angles  with  the   back 

16.  Tail,  fine 

17..  Tail,  hanging  down  to  the  hocks 

18.  Hide,  thin  and  movable,  but  not  too  loose 

19.  Hide,  covered  with  fine,  soft  hair 

20.  Hide,  of  good  color 

21.  Forelegs,  short,  straight,  and  fine 

22.  Fore-arm,  swelling,  and  full  above  the  knee 

23.  Hind  quarters,  from  the  hock  to  the  point  of  the  rump,  long 

and  well  filled  up 

24.  Hind-legs,  short  and  straight  (below  the  hocks),  and  bones 

rather  fine. 

25.  Hind-legs,  squarely  placed,  not  too  close  together  when 

viewed  from  behind 
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Article. 


Points. 


26.  Hind-legs,  not  too  close  in  walking 

27.  Hoots,  small 

28.  Udder,  full  in  form,  i.  e.,  well  in  line  with  the  belly... 

29.  Udder,  well  up  behind 

30.  Tents,  large  and  squarely  placed;   behind,  wide  apart 

31.  Mdk-veins,  very  prominent 

32.  Growth  

33.  General  appearance 

34.  Condition 

Perfection  , 


34 


No  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  cows  having  less  than  twenty-nine 
points. 

No  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  heifers  having  less  than  twenty-sis 
points. 

Cows  having  obtained  twenty-seven  points,  and  heifers  twenty-four 
points,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  branded,  but  cannot  take  a  prize. 

Three  points — namely,  numbers  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine,  and  thirty- 
one — shall  be  deducted  from  the  number  required  for  perfection  in 
heifers,  as  their  udder  and  milk-veins  cannot  bo  fully  developed;  a  heifer 
loUl,  therefore,  be  considered  perfect  at  thirty -one  points. 

Any  one  in  America,  where  real  experience  with  Jersey  cattle  is 
hardly  more  than  twenty  five  j'ears  old,  ought  to  be  very  modest  about 
criticising  a  standard  set  up  forty  years  ago  by  the  best  men  in  Jersey, 
who  had  a  lifelong  experience  and  the  much  older  traditions  of  their 
neighborhoods  to  guide  them.  At  the  same  time,  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  subject  by  the  members  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  and  a  tolerably  full  and  careful  discussion  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  our  best  breeders  for  several  years.  Into  this  discussion 
the  officers  of  the  Jersey  Society  have  now  entered;  and  it  may  be  in 
place  here  to  refer  to  some  of  the  points  under  consideration,  and  to 
state  the  reasons  why  a  change  seems  desirable. 

It  is  urged  that  the  Jersey  scale  of  points  has  the  radical  defect  of 
giving  the  same  prominence  to  unessential  points  that  it  does  to  essential 
ones.  For  instance:  if  a  cow  has  her  nostrils  high  and  open,  that  counts 
one  in  the  competition  with  others;  if  her  udder  is  full  in  form — i.  e., 
well  in  line  with  the  belly — that  most  valuable  of  all  characteristics  also 
counts  but  one.  By  the  scale,  a  prize  might  be  awarded  to  a  cow  whose 
teats  are  small,  and  so  close  as  to  be  even  grown  together;  whose  udder 
is  hardly  apparent  from  behind,  and  is  cut  otf  in  front  like  a  goat's  udder; 
whose  hide  is  coarse  and  tight,  and  whose  milk-veins  are  scarcely  appa- 
rent; while  one  absolutel}-  perfect  in  all  these  essential  respects  might 
be  'refused  a  premium  because  her  muzzle  is  not  fine  and  encircled  by  a 
light  color;  because  her  ears  are  large  and  coarse,  her  back  is  not  straight 
from  the  withers  to  the  top  of  the  hip,  her  rump  slopes,  and  her  tail  does 
not  reach  to  the  hocks.  This  objection  is  the  most  serious  one,  but 
there   are  other  points   which  many  think  it  would  be  better   to   alter. 
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Many  of  the  very  best  cows  have  large,  hairy  ears.  It  is  prescribed 
that  the  chest  should  be  broad  and  deep.  This  indicates  large  lungs; 
and  large  lungs,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  a  good  constitution,  are 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  defects,  for  dairy  purposes,  of  animals  whose 
resi^iratory  organs  have  been  much  developed  by  the  vigorous  breathing 
caused  by  too  active  exercise.  It  is  also  prescribed  that  the  cow  should 
be  closely  ribbed,  having  but  little  space  between  the  last  rib  and  tho 
hip.  As  an  element  of  symmetrical  beaut}^  this  maj'  be  desirable;  but 
probablj^  an  examination  of  the  best  milkers  in  any  large  herd  would 
show  them  to  be  very  looscl}^  put  together  in  this  respect,  and  to  have 
very  roomy  flanks.  So,  too,  it  is  believed  by  many  judges  that  while 
the  hind-quarters  should  be  long  from  the  hock  to  the  point  of  the  rump, 
they  should  not  be,  as  prescribed,  well  filled  up,  but  should  be  extremely 
lean  and  hollow. 

Since  this  scale  of  points  was  formed,  the  discovery  of  Guenon  has 
come  into  prominence,  and  the  escutcheon  or  milk-mirror  is  quite  gen- 
erally^ believed  to  be  uu  indication  of  the  milking  qualities  of  the  cow. 
While  this  system  is  not  universally  accepted,  its  adherents  are  very 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  escutcheon  should  have  an  important 
place  in  the  scale  of  points.  The  writer's  own  observation  among  cattle 
men  in  different  countries  has  convinced  him  that  those  who  attach  the 
least  importance  to  this  indication  are  those  who  have  given  the  least 
study  to  these  details.  He  has  never  met  a  breeder  in  Jersey,  in  Hol- 
land, in  England,  or  in  America,  who  has  learned  to  apply  Guenon's 
instructions  in  full  detail,  who  disregards  it  in  his  i^urchases  or  in  his 
breeding. 

A  scale  of  jjoints  proposed«by  a  member  of  the  Club  several  j'ears  ago 
has  been  much  considered,  and  has  been  amended  from  time  to  time.  It 
has  now  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Jersey  Society,  it 
being  desirable  that  they  should  work  in  concert  with  us  in  this  matter. 
The  essential  features  of  the  proposed  scale  are:  1.  The  giving  to  each 
point  of  excellence  a  number  of  counts  ])roportionate  to  the  importance 
of  the  point  in  judging  of  the  cow  as  a  dairy  animal.  2.  Certain  minor 
modifications,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  size  of  the  chest.  3.  The  consid- 
eration of  the  escutcheon  as  a  point  of  considerable  merit.  It  is  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  no  undue  haste  in  the  matter;  but  it  is 
believed  that  we  shall  eventually  arrive  at  a  standard  that  will  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  future  development  of  the  race.  Doubtless 
the  American  association  will  be  careful  to  ado])t  oiil}^  such  a  scale  of 
points  as  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Jersey  Soeiet}-;  for  probably  we  shall 
always  receive  more  or  less  fresh  blood  from  the  island,  and  it  is  of  ulti- 
mate importance  that  our  course  of  breeding  should  conform  with  that 
adopted  there. 

THE   QUESTION    OF    COLOR. 

We  have  already'  seen  what  are  the  circumstances  and  conditions  un- 
der which  the  Jersey  cow  has  been  brought  to  her  present  state  of  ex- 
cellence in  her  native  home.  An  influence  has  been  exerted  by  the 
character  of  the  recent  foreign  demand  which  has  had  great  eftect  upon 
the  course  pursued  by  breeders  in  Jersey,  and,  consequent!}',  upon  the 
character  of  the  animals  the}^  breed.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  there  were  no  less  than  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six 
breeding  animals  exported  from  the  island;  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventj'-one  the  number  was  somewhat  larger.  Indeed,  the  sale  of  stock 
to  supply  the  foreign  demand  is  a  very  large  item  of  the  farmer's  in- 
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come,  and  naturally  anything  that  is  especially  required  by  the  market 
must  be  supplied  by  the  producer. 

By  some  process  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  there  has  grown 
up,  especially  in  England,  a  demand  for  animals  of  uniform  color — i.  e., 
free  from  any  white  marking;  high  prices  have  been  obtained  in  the 
English  market  for  "solid"  colors,  black  switches,  and  black  tongues, 
rather  than  for  large  udders,  full  milk-veins,  and  the  fine,  delicate  or- 
ganizations that  indicate  large  and  rich  milking.  At  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  American  society  this  same  ftxncy  was  beginning  to 
take  root  among  the  breeders  here;  but  it  is  believed  that  wiser  coun- 
sels are  prevailing,  and  that  the  selection  of  animals  is  now  being  based 
on  more  useful  characteristics.  The  injurious  effect  of  catering  to  this 
taste  has  become  so  apparent  in  Jersey  that  the  Agricultural  Society 
there  is  combating  it  as  activelj'"  as  possible,  believing  it  to  be  a  suicidal 
practice  which,  if  persisted  in,  can  only  end  in  the  destruction  of  the 
qualities  which  have  given  the  race  its  chief  value. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  in  the  whole 
island  a  young  bull  which  had  not  the  fashionable  solid  color  and  black 
points.  The  writer,  being  shown  a  magnificent  cow  with  liberal  patches 
of  white  upon  her,  and  almost  staggering  under  the  weight  of  a  large 
and  handsome  udder,  asked  to  see  her  calf.  He  was  told  that  it  was  a 
bull,  and  that  as  it  had  some  white  marks,  and  was  therefore  unsuited 
for  the  English  demand,  it  had  been  killed.  The  owner  of  this  cow 
afterward  showed,  with  evident  pride,  a  light-gray  bull  calf  with  a  black 
switch,  for  which  he  expected  to  obtain  a  "long"  price,  but  whose  dana 
was  a  very  inferior  niilker  and  the  least  promising  as  a  dairy  cow  of  the 
whole  herd. 

It  is  by  no  means  asserted  that  the  so-called  "fashionable"  color  is 
in  any  way  incompatible  with  the  best  dairy  quality;  but  it  is  urged 
veiy  strongly  that  it  will  never  do  in  breeding  cattle  for  a  given  purpose, 
to  take  as  a  standard  any  point  that  is  not  indicative  of  excellence  for 
that  purpose.  Such  a  point,  in  breeding  dairy  cattle,  is  certainly  not 
the  color  of  the  hair  and  switch,  and  any  considerable  knowledge  of 
Jersey  cattle  must  convince  the  most  enthusiastic  black-point  man  that 
if  the  selection  is  to  be  confined  to  animals  having  his  favorite  markings, 
there  must  be  excluded  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  finest  dairy  ani- 
mals of  the  breed.  Formerly  a  breeder  showed  with  pride  the  rich  yel- 
low skin  underlying  the  white  hair  upon  his  favorite  cow,  and  it  seems 
a  pity  that  this  valuable  indication  of  high-colored  butter  should  be  lost. 
The  question  of  beauty  is  a  question  of  taste,  and  questions  of  taste  are 
not  to  be  discussed;  but  those  of  us  are  not  few  who  still  think  that  a 
herd  of  Jersey  cattle  is  more  atlractive  and  is  better  constituted  to  make 
a  fine  show  in  a  pasture,  for  being  variously  colored  and  variously  accent- 
uated with  white.  The  argument  here  presented  is,  however,  based  not 
at  all  upon  the  question  of  taste,  but  entirely  upon  the  more  practical 
one  of  the  amount  of  butter  to  be  yielded  by  the  cow.  It  is  firmly  be- 
lieved that  the  road  to  the  greatest  possible  excellence  in  this  respect 
lies  through  a  selection  which  shall  have  its  range  over  the  whole  breed, 
and  shall  not  be  confined  to  such  specimens  as  are  of  a  particular  color- 
ing. 

In  the  essay  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Club's  "  Eegister," 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  island  Herd  Book  there  were  entries  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  bulls  and  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  cows: 
fortj^-one  of  the  bulls  and  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  cows  being  "  highly 
commended."      Of  these  one  hundred  and   forty-seven   animals,  only 
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twenty-four  are  said  to  have  black  switches,  and  only  one  to  have  a  black 
tongue;  only  forty-five  are  of  solid  color,  or  nearly  so.  These  indica- 
tions, as  well  as  the  other  markings,  such  as  white  switches  or  white 
patches,  are  not  considered  as  points  of  excellence,  but  obviousl}'  only 
as  distinguishing  marks. 

Even  at  that  time  no  especial  importance  was  attached  in  Jersey  to 
the  question  of  color,  which  is,  without  doubt,  a  dealer's  question.  It  is 
no  slight  matter  to  teach  a  novice  what  constitutes  a  good  cow,  nor, 
after  he  is  taught,  is  it  always  eas}'  to  supply  his  requirements.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  him  (as  he  has  been  told)  that  solid  color  is  the  "correct 
thing;"  that  a  black  switch  has  an  elegant  look;  and  that  a  bull  with  a 
black  tongue  is  more  likely  to  perpetuate  the  leading  merits  of  his  race 
than  is  one  with  a  white'one;  and  having  adopted  this  as  his  standard, 
he  becomes  capital  game  for  the  dealers,  for  the  market  at  St.  Heliers 
furnishes  a  good  suppl}^  of  semi  worthless  brutes  having  the  desired 
color,  and  purchasable  at  very  low  prices — not,  let  me  again  insist,  that 
all  or  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  solid-colored  animals  are  Avorthless 
brutes;  but  that  if  a  Jersey  farmer  happens  to  have  one  of  these  which 
is  worthless,  he  knows  that  he  will  find,  a  ready  demand  for  it  at  the 
Saturday  market  in  St.  Heliers. 

A  farmer  in  Jersey  being  asked  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  said:  "My 
experience  IS  that  the  light-colored  cows  are  apt  to  be  the  best,  and  I 
always  keep  two  with  plenty  of  white  about  them  for  the  dairy,  and 
two  without  any  white  to  sell  calves  from." 

This  question  of  color  has  been  much  harped  upon  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  and  its  extended  treatment  here  has  been  at  the 
risk  of  tiring  the  reader;  but  it  seems  a  question  of  such  vital  import- 
ance, and,  unless  rightly  decided,  to  forebode  such  disaster  to  our  future 
breeding,  that  its  consideration  could  not  proj^erly  be  avoided. 

FORM. 

Another  matter  of  no  little  importance  in  connection  with  the 
influence  of  the  Ibreign  demand  on  the  breeding  in  the  Island  of  Jersey, 
is  that  of  form,  and  here  the  American  market  has  practically  no 
influence;  the  greai  sale  is  to  England,  and  the  standard  there  set  up 
seems  to  be  entirely  based  upon  the  desire  to  take  prizes  at  agricultural 
shows.  England,  with  ail  its  virtues  and  all  its  charms,  has  the  great 
defect  of  seeing  merit  too  often  in  mere  size.  The  great,  hulking, 
Short-horn  steer,  fattened  to  a  disgusting  degree  of  grossness,  is  Eng- 
land's beau  ideal  of  the  bovine  race,  and  the  Short-horn  standard  is  that 
which  seems  to  fill  the  eye  of  the  whole  agricultural  community.  The 
almost  universal  criticism  of  the  Jerseys  has  been  that  they  were  lean, 
scravvny,  and  misshapen;  and  what  are  called  the  successful  breeders — 
i.  e.,  those  whose  Jersej-s  carry  off  the  decorations — endeavor  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  judges  by  molding  their  cattle  as  noarlj'  as  possible  to 
the  Short-horn  shape.  Judging  from  the  descriptions  given  of  the 
prize-takers  dunng  the  past  few  3'ears,  they  must  have  been  more  like 
miniature  Short-horns  than  anything  we  know  as  butter-yielding 
Jerseys. 

In  the  Country  Gentleman  of  February  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  there  is  a  communication  from  C.  L.  Sharpless,  detailing 
his  observations  in  England  in  the  Summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three.     From  this  I  make  the  following  extracts: 
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"The  ambition  among  exhibitors  in  England  is  to  secure  an  animal  of 
solid  dark  color,  one  that  will  lead  out  stylish;  the  mirror  is  overlooked, 
and  the  qualities  of  the  dam  not  regarded;  but  the  animal  must  have 
no  white,  any  of  which  color  being  on  a  bull  calf  consigns  him  to  the 
butcher."  "Among  all  the  stock  of  Jersey  bulls  in  England,  I  did  not 
find  one  with  any  mirror  whatever,  and  this  because  that  feature  is  not 
required  by  the  judges  at  the  shows."  An  exception  is  made  of  the 
herd  of  Mr.  MacDouald,  at  Liphook:  "It  contained  sixty-nine  milking 
cows — thirty-four  in  one  field  and  thirtj'-five  in  another — all  Jerseys, 
and  some  of  them  very  choice.  •*  *  *  They  appear  to  have  been 
selected  for  yield,  and  are  not  'solid  color  with  black  points.'  " 

"Besides  the  fact  that  the  Jersey  bulls  of  England  are  of  solid  dark 
color  and  deficient  in  mirror,  they  are  all  beefy,  and,  though  they  lead 
out  well  at  a  show  and  get  prizes,  their  daughters  will  count  but  little 
at  the  pail.  The  same  applies  to  many  of  the  cows,  and  there  seems  to 
be  an  instinctive  yearning  after  the  Short-horn  type.  Those  in  this 
eountiy  that  have  the  same  craving  can  be  suited  with  the  Swiss  cows, 
and  especially  with  a  herd  of  thirty  or  forty  near  the  top  of  the  Righi 
Mountain.  These  are  handsome,  large  animals,  stout,  and  solid  colors, 
mouse  colors,  duns,  drabs,  all  with  black  points,  and  with  the  exact 
features  of  the  Jersey — a  white  fillet  encircling  the  nose." 

"Besides  those  above  enumerated,  the  Fowlers,  of  Watford  and  Lit- 
tle Bushy,  have  constantly  on  hand  a  lot  fresh  from  the  island,  and 
there  are  scattering  smaller  herds;  but  the  conclusion  I  came  to  was 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  choice  cows  in  MacDonald's  herd,  the 
stock  of  America  would  not  be  improved  by  importation  from  Eng- 
land." 

If  anything  seems  certain,  it  is  that  a  cow  which  has  a  tendency  to 
lay  up  fat  in  the  carcass  cannot  have  an  equal  tendency  to  secrete  fat 
in  the  udder.  The  only  reason  which  can  justify  us  in  breeding  Jersey 
cattle  with  care  is  that  we  believe  it  to  be  for  our  advantage  to  perpet- 
uate, and  to  improve  upon  the  special  characteristics  for  which  Jerseys 
are  noted.  These  are  emphatically  not  the  beef-making  tendency,  but 
the  disposition  to  produce  a  good  flow  of  highly-colored  rich  milk  for 
the  practical  work  of  our  dairies  and  for  the  supply  of  our  tables;  and 
(subordinate  to  this,  but  also  important),  the  peculiar  delicacy,  beauty, 
and  docility  of  the  breed.  If  we  seek  these  qualities,  and  seek  to 
secure  their  improvement,  we  are  working  in  the  right  direction  and 
with  the  right  material.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  solid  colors  and  black 
switches  and  well-rounded  beefy  forms  are  our  aims,  we  had  better 
avoid  the  Jerseys  altogether,  and  apply  our  efforts  to  the  beautiful  cat- 
tle of  Switzerland  and  Northern  Italy. 

If  we  undertake  to  produce  a  race  of  solid-colored  and  black-pointed 
animals  which  shall  also  be  enormous  butter  yielders,  we  set  ourselves 
a  task  of  the  most  ditficult  character;  if  we  aspire  also  to  combine  with 
these  characteristics  the  rounded  form  of  the  beef-making  animal,  the 
difficulty  rises  to  an  impossibility,  for  the  best  milking  quality  is  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  disposition  to  make  beef. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  do  much  to  check  the  tendency  developed  among 
breeders  in  England;  but  by  adhering  to  the  more  prudent  course  in 
our  own  importations,  we  may,  perhaps,  do  much  to  counteract  the 
hurtful  influence  exerted  on  the  island  supply  by  the  English  demand. 

67— (^ 
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THE   QUESTION    OP   SIZE. 

Concerning  the  question  of  color  enough  has  already  been  said;  but 
opinions  vary  very  much  ou  the  question  of  size,  too  much  prominence 
being  often  given  to  the  supposed  advantage  of  mere  largeness — an 
advantage  which  becomes  real  when  we  are  breeding  for  the  butcher; 
but  which  may  well  be  questioned  in  considering  dairy  results  only. 
This  subject  is  thus  treated  in  the  essaj^  printed  with  the  first  volume 
of  the  Club's  "Register:" 

"The  question  of  size  is  doubtless  of  great  importance,  but  there  is 
no  positive  knowledge  to  guide  our  decision  concerning  it;  at  least,  I 
am  aware  of  no  exj^eriments  that  do  more  than  to  indicate  which  is  the 
wisest  course  to  pursue.  So  far  as  uncertain  indications  are  to  be  relied 
on  at  all,  they  seem  to  point  to  medium  size  as  the  most  desirable. 
Further  experiments  as  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  large  size 
are  needed.  Certain  arguments  in  favor  of  the  smaller  size  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  In  the  case  of  pure  breeding,  where  calves  have  a 
high  value,  more  calves  will  be  produced  wnth  the  consumption  of  a 
given  amount  of  food  in  the  case  of  small  cows  than  of  large  ones; 
that  is,  a  larger  number  of  cows  can  be  kept.  In  a  large  herd  of  small 
animals  it  is  easier  to  keep  up,  throughout  the  year,  a  uniform  supply 
of  milk  and  its  products,  than  where  there  are  fewer  animals  of  a  larger 
size  consuming  the  same  amount  of  food.  One  great  source  of  the  demand 
for  Jersey  cattle  is  the  necessity  for  a  few  quarts  of  milk  regularly 
supplied  for  family  use.  A  large  Ayrshire  or  Dutch  cow,  giving  four 
thousand  quarts  of  milk  during  the  year,  will  produce  an  oversupply 
during  one  season  and  go  entirely  dry  at  another.  She  will  consume  as 
much  food  as  would  support  two  little  Jerseys  giving  each  two  thousand 
quarts  of  milk,  one  coming  in  the  Spring  and  one  in  the  Autumn.  In, 
perhaps,  a  majority  of  instances,  accommodation  can  be  furnished  for 
only  one  cow  and  food  for  only  a  small  one.  For  such  cases  the  smaller 
Jerseys  are  especially  adapted,  such  as  will  give  ten  quarts  of  milk  at 
their  flush,  and  not  fall  below  three  quarts  within  six  weeks  of  the 
next  calving;  the  cream  increasing  in  proportion,  and  becoming  richer 
as  the  quantity  of  milk  decreases,  thus  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
quantity  for  at  least  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  yielding  enough  for 
iiecessai-y  use  during  the  eleventh." 

Dr.  Voclcker,  in  his  assay  on  milk,  says: 

"As  a  general  rule,  small  races,  or  small  individuals  of  the  larger 
races,  give  the  richest  milk  from  the  same  kind  of  food.  Whether  it  is 
more  profitable  to  keep  small  or  large-sized  breeds  is  another  question, 
of  which  we  shall  presently  speak.  Where  good  quality  is  the  main 
object,  Alderneys,  perhaps,  will  give  most  satisfaction,  for  they  give  a 
richer  cream  than  any  other  breed  in  common  use  in  this  country.  The 
small  Kerry  and  the  miniature  Bretons  also  produce  extremely  rich 
milk;  but,  of  course,  in  much  less  quantity  than  the  larger  breeds." 

THE   INTRODUCTION    OP   JERSEYS   INTO   AMERICA. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  Mr.  Eichard  Morris,  of  Philadel- 
phia, describes  a  "  cow  of  the  Alderney  breed  "  imported  a  short  time 
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previously  by  Mr.  Wurts.  He  speaks  of  her  being  fed  in  tiie  usual  way 
on  potatoes,  and  as  yielding  eight  pounds  of  butter  per  week;  also,  as 
being  small,  and  as  being  suppoi'ted  with  less  food  than  ordinary  stock. 
This  cow  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Eeuben  Haines. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  being  then  four  years  old,  she  gave 
an  average  of  fourteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  yielding  per  week  ten 
quarts  of  cream  and  over  eight  pounds  of  butter  of  a  rich  and  highly- 
colored  quality.  It  is  not  known  from  which  of  the  islands  this  animal 
came. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  an  importation  was  made  by  Nicholas 
Biddle  from  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  These  where  fine  animals,  and 
their  descendants,  still  owned  by  Mr.  Biddle's  family,  are  highly  prized. 

The  importations  made  about  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  by 
Mr.  Motley,  for  himself  and  others,  and  by  Messrs.  Taintor,  Norton,  and 
Buck,  near  Hartford,  may  be  considered  the  foundation  stock  out  of 
which  the  present  race  of  Jerseys  in  America  has  grown.  Numerous 
importations  have  been  made  almost  constantly  since  then,  but  nearly 
all  pedigrees  of  ten  years'  standing  trace  back  to  animals  imported  by 
Motley  and  Taintor  and  their  associates — a  circumstance  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  fortunate;  for  the  average  quality'-  of  animals  brought  into 
the  country  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  has  certainly  not  been 
higher  than  the  avei-age  of  these  earlier  importations. 

THE   JERSEY   A3    A   DAIRY    COW. 

The  primary  object  in  breeding  the  Jersey  cow  is,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
other  dairy  races,  to  secure  a  good  cow — that  is,  a  good  milk-giver;  and 
the  first  point  to  be  regarded  is  to  see  that  those  characteristics  which 
in  all  cows  indicate  large  milk-giving  capacities  are  permanently  pre- 
served, and  those  which  denote  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  fat  in 
the  carcass  and  the  production  of  beef — that  is,  the  grazing  quality — bo 
avoided. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  applicable  to  all  cows,  especially  during 
the  first  three  or  four  years  of  their  lives,  that  a  tendency  to  beefiuess  is 
objectionable  where  the  highest  yield  of  dairy  products  is  desired.  In 
all  works  on  cattle  we  find  general  directions  for  the  selection  of  milk- 
ing cows,  which  do  not  vary  materially,  and  the  leading  principles  of 
which  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  The  description  given  in 
"Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming"  is  in  the  main  as  applicable 
to  Jerseys  as  to  any  other  race,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  this  well 
known  work. 

We  may  well  criticise  the  description  there  given,  however,  in  some  of 
its  points,  not  only  in  considering  the  Jersey  cow,  but  equally  in  exam- 
ining other  breeds.  Small  short  horns  are  prettier  than  long  horns; 
but,  in  every  race,  many  of  the  best  dairy  animals  have  horns  which, 
while  not  coarse,  and  while  of  excellent  color,  are  long  and  rather  wild- 
growing.  Among  Jersey's,  especially,  many  of  the  best  animals  have 
horns  nearly  black,  and  the  quality  of  "glistening"  is  generally  the 
result  of  accidental  or  intentional  friction.  That  the  neck  should  thicken 
as  it  approaches  the  shoulder  is  a  statement  that  should  be  taken  with 
some  conditions.  All  necks  do  so  thicken,  and  probably  the  less  promi- 
nent this  characteristic,  the  better  the  animal;  it  is  too  often  the  begin- 
ning of  beefiness.  Precisely  what  is  meant  by  ''well-formed  across  the 
hip  and  in  the  rump  "  should  be  explained.  As  a  matter  of  symmetry, 
a  straight  rump  and  evenly-made  hips  are  very  desirable;    but  some 
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goose-rnmped  cows,  with  veiy  ragged  hips,  are  most  excellent  milkers. 
The  prominence  given  by  Mr.  Flint  to  the  veins  of  the  perineum  accords 
with  the  practice  in  Jersey,  where  a  great  point  is  made  of  the  size  and 
knotted  character  of  these  vessels,  when  developed  b}'-  arresting  their 
circulation  by  pressure. 

There  are  some  minor  points  of  an  emjjirical  character  which  may  or 
may  not  be  of  value,  but  which  some  practical  dairj^men  rarely  disre- 
gard. One  of  these  is  that  the  curtain  or  fold  of  skin  below  the  flank 
should  extend  well  down  over  the  udder,  and  that  the  recess  between  it 
and  the  udder  should  be  deep,  this  skin  being  also  very  soft  and  flexible. 
Another  is  that  the  skin  on  the  belly  immediately  in  front  of  the  udder 
should  be  loose,  soft,  and  easily  drawn  into  deep  folds.  These  are,  after 
all,  only  indications  of  that  general  looseness  of  the  hide  which  seems  to 
belong  to  the  more  productive  milkers  of  all  breeds. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  essay  so  limited  as  this  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  discussion  as  to  the  value  of  the  escutcheon,  or  milk-mirror,  or 
to  give  directions  for  applying  the  system  in  practice.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  generally,  that,  whatever  its  shape,  the  escutcheon  should  be  large. 
In  some  cases  it  reaches  quite  up  to  and  beyond  the  vulva,  without  much 
width  below;  and  in  others,  without  rising  scarcely  at  all  above  the 
udder,  it  spreads  out  widely,  like  an  apron,  over  the  thighs.  Probably 
in  some  cases,  in  which  its  development,  as  viewed- from  the  rear,  may 
seem  somewhat  restricted,  it  has  a  sufiicient  extent  on  the  belly  in  front 
of  the  udder  to  compensate  for  this  defect.  The  ideal  escutcheon 
towards  Avhich  we  should  all  breed,  should  wander  well  out  over 
the  thighs,  and  reach  in  a  broad  band  quite  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail, 
its  outline  being  uniform  and  well  defined.  Whatever  may  be  the  read- 
er's opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  escutcheon,  surely  no  one  would  pre- 
tend that  such  an  escutcheon  as  this  could  be  in  any  way  detrimental, 
nor  has  the  writer  ever  seen  such  an  one  on  a  cow  which  did  not  per- 
form well  ut  the  pail.  There  is  less  justification  for  what  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subjecrt  (though  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  true)  to  prove  that  the 
quirl  separating  the  hair  of  the  fore  part  of  the  bag  from  that  of  the 
belly  should  be  as  far  forward  as  possible. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  writing  such  a  description  of  a  perfect  Jer- 
sey cow  as  will  enable  an  inexperienced  person  to  select  with  judgment. 
The  knowledge  required  comes  only  with  experience,  and  experience 
produces  its  best  result  only  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  observing  the  characteristics  of  animals;  but  there  is  an  air 
of  kindness,  docility,  generous  feeding,  and  generous  milking  in  the  best 
Jersey  cows  which,  when  once  recognized,  can  never  be  overlooked  or 
mistaken,  and  which  the  skillful  breeder  will  soon  fix  in  his  mind  as  the 
type  towards  which  his  efforts  should  be  aimed,  and  the  point  from 
which  (these  having  succeeded)  his  attempt  at  improvement  should  take 
its  departure. 

THE   MILK    OP   THE   JERSEYS. 

It  is  very  well  understood  by  all  who  have  given  attention  to  this  race 
of  cattle,  that,  while  the  milk  is  somewhat  less  copious  than  that  of 
other  races,  it  is  much  richer  in  cream  than  thatof  any  other  with  which 
we  are  familiar;  that  the  cream  has  a  higher  color,  and  that  its  butter 
has  the  advantage  of  coming  more  quickly  and  of  being  more  easily 
worked,  and  of  being  extremely  firm  and  wax-like  in  its  texture.  In  ap- 
pearance it  is  everything  that  can  be  desired,  and  it  is  as  amenable  as 
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any  other  to  the  iufluenee  of  delicate  flavors  in  the  food — it  is,  in  fact, 
the  ne  phis  ultra  of  butter. 

Scientificall}', "there  is  not  ver}^  much  known  concerning  it.  So  ftir  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  this  interesting  field  is  thus  far  mainly  unexplored. 

DR.    STURTEVANT'S    EXPERIMENTS. 

In  the  Eeport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  there  is  published  a 
paper,  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant,  of  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
entitled  "Milk:  Some  Considerations  Concerning  its  Morphology." 
From  this  paper  I  make  the  following  quotations,  taking  only  such  as 
refer  especially  to  the  milk  of  Jersey  cows,  but  omitting  nothing  which 
materially  modifies  the  conclusions  one  would  draw  from  the  whole. 
This  quotation  does  less  than  justice  to  Dr.  Sturtevant  (who  is  an  advo- 
cate of  the  Ayrshires),  but  it  is  believed  that  had  he  been  writing  only 
for  the  jjurposes  of  this  essay,  he  would  have  included  nothing  that  is 
here  omitted: 

"  Those  features  of  animal  form  that  are  readily  cognizable  are  usually 
more  changed  by  the  breeder's  art  than  other  features  which  are  not  so 
readily  noted.  Consequently,  the  grazing  breeds  have  been  brought  to 
a  greater  uniformity  and  perfection  than  have  the  dairy  breeds,  as  the 
changes  to  be  desired  have  been  more  clearly  indicated  in  the  beginning 
and  recognized  in  the  achievement.  Changes  in  the  dairy  breeds  are  to 
be  understandingly  brought  about  by  breeders  and  farmers  who  have  a 
practical  belief  in  the  universality  of  law — that  inheritance  of  form  is 
not  more  important  in  modifying  the  shape  of  the  body  than  it  is  in  de- 
termining the  products  from  the  animal. 

"  AYhether  a  cow's  milk  is  better  fitted  for  the  making  of  butter  or 
cheese,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  is  largely  determined  by  inheritance, 
as  is  also  the  amount  she  will  give,  the  manner  in  which  she  will  give  it, 
the  economy  with  which  she  will  produce  it  from  her  food,  and  the  effect 
of  the  production  upon  the  health  of  the  animal. 

"Milk  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  animal  body  which  possesses  a 
form.  It  is  composed  of  myriads  of  minute  globules  of  mixed  fats,  in- 
closed each  in  an  enveloping  substance,  which  not  only  preserves  the 
form,  but  protects  the  contents  from  the  action  of  ether.  These  globules 
float  at  will  in  a  colorless  fluid  composed  of  sugar  of  milk,  caseiue,  etc., 
in  solution.  These  ydobules,  by  their  structure,  give  to  the  combined 
fluid  a  physical  quality,  as  distinct  from  chemical  quality. 

"As  the  shapes  of  animals  have  been  modified  to  suit  human  needs  or 
fancy,  through  the  taking  advantage  of  those  laws  controlling  form,  we 
should  likewise  expect  that  these  globules,  either  knowingl}''  or  unwit- 
tingl}^  would  participate  in  changes,  and  would  bear  a  relation  to  the 
wants  or  requirements  of  the  breeder. 

"  The  globules  in  milk  are  of  varj'ing  sizes,  some  so  small  as  to  appear 
as  granules  under  a  magnifying  power  of  eight  hundred  diameters; 
others  very  much  larger.  The  small  globules — for  an  increased  power 
has  invariably  defined  them  as  such — I  shall  for  convenience  term 
granules.     As  aTToT)  ^^^^  ^^j  with  my  micrometer,  a  convenient  division, 
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I  shall  speak  of  all  globules  less  than  this  figure  as  granules,  and  all 
above  as  globules.  Every  sample  of  milk  1  have  yet  examined  has  shown 
these  granules,  yet  in  some  milks  much  more  abundant  than  in  others. 
In  the  skim-milk  the  granule  has  always  been  readily  fouud,  even  when 
rare  in  the  cream.  These  globules,  being  composed  of  various  fats  sur- 
rounded by  a  pellicle,  are  iutimatelj^  mixed  with  the  milk  as  it  comes 
from  the  cow,  but  their  position  soon  becomes  changed  as  they  come 
under  the  influence  of  gravity;  they  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  milk  to 
form  cream. 

"Having  established  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  globule  determines 
some  of  the  reactions  in  the  churn,  we  will  consider  the  effect  of  churn- 
ing milk  containing  globules  of  widel}'  different  sizes.  Whenever  such 
trials  have  been  made,  and  the  results  carefully  noted,  I  have  found  that 
the  larger  globules  become  divested  of  the  covering  first,  and  oftentimes, 
being  overchurned,  hinder  the  same  process  from  going  on  with  the 
same  facility  for  the  breaking  of  the  smaller  globules.  The  overehurn- 
ing  of  the  butter  destroys  the  grain,  or  the  natural  form  in  which  the 
butter  is  contained  in  its  investing  coating,  and,  releasing  the  olerne, 
furnishes  to  the  fluid,  in  emulsion,  this  oil,  which  decreases  the  friction 
to  which  the  globules  are  subjected  in  order  to  produce  butter.  The 
product  is,  therefore,  theoretically  retarded  and  diminished. 

"The  milk  of  the  Jersey  cow  contains  a  larger  globule  than  does  the 
corresponding  milks  -of  the  other  breeds  we  are  considering.  The 
granules,  if  present,  are  but  few  in  number. 

"  The  milk  of  the  Ayrshire  cow  furnishes  a  globule  intermediate  in 
size,  between  the  Jersey  and  the  Dutch.  The  prominent  feature  of  this 
milk  is  the  numerous  granules. 

"The  Dutch  milk  showed  a  globule  smaller  than  in  the  other  breeds. 
The  presence  of  granules  is  not  a  prominent  feature,  although  there  were 
more  present  than  in  the  corresponding  Jersey  milk. 

"  The  properties  of  the  globules  also  shovv  some  breed  variations.  The 
envelope  to  the  Jersey  globule  seems  weaker  than  the  corresponding 
envelope  in  the  other  breeds,  and  more  readily  broken.  This  covering 
in  the  Jersey  milk  globule  is  also  more  readily  acted  upon  by  the  chem- 
ical changes  induced  in  the  milk  by  time.  When  the  old  cream  of  these 
breeds  is  examined  microscopically,  it  is  fouud  that  the  Jersey  globule 
is  more  readily  broken  or  distorted  by  pressure  than  the  others.  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  this  milk  should  be  skimmed  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  souring  change  than  should  the  other  milks.  I  am  certain,  from  im- 
pressions gained  from  my  own  experiments,  that  the  Jersey  milk  should 
be  skimmed  certainly  not  later  than  when  the  milk  commences  to 
thicken  or  "lobber"  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  while  the  Ayrshire  milk 
should  pass  considerably  beyond  this  point,  and  develop  somewhat  more 
acidity  before  the  cream  is  removed. 

"It  will  be  also  found  that  the  cream  which  rises  from  the  milk  of 
these  three  breeds  will  not  mix  again  with  the  milk  with  the  same 
facility. 

********* 

"The  milk  of  the  three  breeds  was  placed  in  a  bottle  and  the  cream 
allowed  to  rise,  the  bottle  being  corked  to  2)revent  evaporation  from  the 
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surface.  By  shaking  the  bottle  it  was  found  that  the  Dutch  cream 
mixed  again  with  the  milk  with  the  greatest  facility,  the  Ayrshire  cream 
less  readily,  and  the  Jersey  cream  with  difficulty. 

"It  is  thus  seen  that  the  form  of  milk,  which  undeniably  occurs 
through  inheritance — for  otherwise  it  would  not  be  as  constant  for 
breeds — is  important  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  that  these 
considerations  have  a  practical  importance. 

"The  milk  of  the  Jersey  cow,  from  the  greater  size  of  the  globule  and 
the  character  of  its  covering,  churns  more  quicklj^  than  does  the  Ayr- 
shire or  Dutch  milks.  The  cream  also  rises  more  completely  than  does 
the  Ayrshire  cream,  and  leaves  a  bluer  skim-milk.  The  size  of  the 
globule  affects  favorably  (apparently)  the  grain  of  the  butter,  and  we 
accordingly  find  a  different  texture  in  the  butter — a  difference  dependent 
on  breed;  that  is,  inherited.  This  butter  is  usually,  perhaps  always, 
colored  by  an  orange  pigment,  which  seems  characteristic.  Owing  to 
this  orange  tinge  of  the  fats,  and  the  character  of  the  substance  invest- 
ing the  globule,  the  Jersey  cream  oftentimes  appears  yellow,  especially 
after  standing.  This  peculiarity  of  color  to  the  cream  is  not  confined  to 
the  Jersej'  breed,  but  seems  to  be  more  usually  present  or  more  promi- 
Dent  in  this  breed  than  in  the  others. 

"  When  Jersey  butter  is  shaken  in  boiling  water,  and  the  nitrogenous 
matter  inclosed  washed  out  and  collected,  it  is  found  to  be  much  larger 
in  quantity  than  in  Ayrshire  butter,  and  of  a  somewhat  more  flocculent 
character. 

"Two  samples  of  milk  were  selected,  which  showed  considerable  vari- 
ation in  the  size  of  the  globule.  Twenty  fluid  ounces  of  the  Jersey  railk 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  as  well  as  twenty  fluid  ounces  of  Aja'shire 
milk: 

"Average  size  of  globules,  Jersey  railk gJ^-^  of  an  inch. 

"Average  size  of  globules,  Ayrshire  milk yirsir  of  an  inch. 

"  These  milks  were  then  cooled  to  sixty  degrees  and  churned  by 
shaking  in  a  Florence  flask. 

"Ten  ounces  Jersey  milk. — Butter  came  in  five  minutes;  churned 
eighteen  minutes.     Product,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  grains  of  butter. 

"Ten  ounces  Ayrshire  milk. — Butter  came  in  twenty  minutes;  churned 
thirty  minutes.     Product,  seventy-six  grains  of  butter. 

"The  twenty  ounces  of  milk  churned  separately  produced  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  grains  of  butter,  or  a  proportion  of  one  pound  of  butter 
to  44.75  pounds  of  milk. 

"Ten  ounces  of  Jersey  milk  plus  ten  ounces  of  Ayrshire  milk,  mixed 
and  churned  in  same  manner. — Butter  came  in  thirteen  minutes;  churned 
twenty  minutes.  Product,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  grains  of  but- 
ter,* or  a  proportion  of  one  pound  of  butter  to  48.88  pounds  of  milk. 

"Difference  in  gain  of  churning  each  milk  separately,  thirty-three 
grains,  or  4.13  pounds  in  the  proportion. 

"This  is  a  result  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  consid- 
erations which  have  been  developed  from  our  previous  experiments;  for 

*  "  I  would  note  that  the  buttermilk  was  churned  ten  minutes  longer  in  this  experiment, 
without  producing  any  change  in  the  result.'' 
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typal  relations  in  milk  have  reference  to  a  difference  in  size  and  struc- 
ture, and  equal  forces  acting  on  dissimilar  materials  could  not  be  expected 
to  produce  uniformity  in  result. 

"  These  experiments,  it  will  be  understood,  are  mostl}^  couiparative — 
that  is,  carried  out  under  similar  circumstances — and,  however  results 
may  be  modified  by  further  study,  are  true  as  far  as  ihey  go.  It  will  be 
also  borne  in  mind  that  in  speaking  of  breeds  reference  is  had  to  the 
type  of  each  breed,  and  not  to  the  exceptional  cow,  which  may  depart  in 
one  or  more  ways  from  the  type  of  her  nearer  ancestry." 

JERSEYS   AS    BUTTER-MAKING   COWS. 

Foremost  among  the  records  of  large  butter  production,  stands  that 
of  Mr.  Motley's  old  cow  Flora,  published  at  length  in  the  essaj^  printed 
with  the  first  volume  of  the  "Herd  Eegister,"  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  details. 

This  cow,  after  dropping  her  third  calf,  made,  on  ordinary'-  keep,  five 
hundred  and  eleven  pounds  and  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a  year.  Her 
largest  yield  for  one  week  was  fourteen  pounds;  her  smallest,  six 
pounds." 

We  have  some  other  equally  reliable  records  concerning  whole  herds. 
In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  Januar^^,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  there  is  published  a  statement  from  Mr.  J.  Milton  Mackie,  of  Great 
Barrington,  Massachusetts: 

"My  milking  herd  for  the  week  ending  Sunday,  October  thirteenth, 
consisted  of  thirteen  cows  and  heifers.  Seven  of  thu  cuvv8  wure  from 
four  to  ten  years  old;  three  were  three  years  old;  three  were  two  years 
old.  Four  of  the  cows  and  one  of  the  heifers  had  calved  in  September; 
one  of  the  cows  is  to  calve  December  fourteenth,  and  two  others  are 
nearly  dry.  Total  milk  during  seven  days,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-one  pounds;  average  weekly  yirld  of  milk  per  cow,  seventeen 
and  twelve  thirteenths  pounds.  Total  butter  during  seven  days,  eighty- 
nine  and  one  half  pounds;  average  weekly  yield  of  butter  per  cow,  about 
six  and  seven  eighths  pounds.  About  eighteen  and  one  fourth  pounds 
of  milk  have  made  one  pound  of  butter.  Cows  at  pasture,  with  no  feed 
but  grass.     Milk  set  in  shallow  pans." 

In  September  of  the  same  year  he  reported  making  in  the  month  of 
June,  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds  of  butter  {"rom  fourteen 
cows,  "  being  au  average  of  one  pound  j^er  day  for  the  whole  herd,  not 
all  the  cows  being  in  fresh  milk." 

In  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  Mr.  Mackie  communi- 
cated the  following  to  the  Country  Gentleman  (page  327): 

"My  milking  herd  from  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  to  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  consisted  of 
eighteen  cow^s  and  heifers;  considering  all  under  three  years  of  ago  as 
half  cows,  the  number  of  cows  would  be  reduced  to  fourteen  and  one 
half.  Deducting  also  one  cow  for  milk  and  cream  consumed  in  my 
family,  as  well  as  that  used  in  the  farnl-house,  the  number  of  cows 
making  butter  was  thirteen  and  one  half.  The  amount  of  butter  actu- 
ally made  by  them  (not  estimated)  was  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  one  pounds.  This  is  a  fraction  over  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
pounds  per  cow.     If  I  were  to  add  to  the  amount  of  butter  actually  made 
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the  quantity  which  might  have  been  made  from  the  milk  consumed  by 
the  calves  of  the  herd,  the  butter  rate  per  cow  would  be  much  higher. 

"  It  is  proper  to  add  that  my  herd  is  kept  mainly  for  breeding,  and 
only  secondarily  for  the  butter  product.  My  cows  get  only  grass  in  the 
season  of  it,  supplemented  by  corn  fodder;  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
they  are  fed  English  hay,  a  very  small  quantity  of  sugar  beets,  and  two 
quarts  of  corn  meal  daily  per  cow.  This  regimen  keeps  the  herd  in  good 
breeding  condition,  and  enables  each  cow  to  make  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  dollars  worth  of  butter  per  annum.  The  earnings  per  cow 
would  probably  be  considerably  higher  if  my  farm  were  near  a  good 
market,  instead  of  being  situated  in  the  Berksnire  hills." 

In  the  Ogden  Farm  Paper,  number  thirty-three  {American  Agriculturist, 
October,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two),  there  appears  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  production  of  the  Newport  herd: 

"During  the  week  ending  August  tenth,  we  were  milking  thirty  ani- 
mals. Of  these  six  had  aborted  at  Irom  four  to  seven  months,  and  were 
giving  very  little  milk.  (Three  of  these  had  previously  been  the  very 
best  milkers  in  the  herd,  and  had  now  become  almost  the  worst.)  Eleven 
were  two-j'earold  heifers  with  their  first  calves,  six  were  three-year- 
olds  with  their  second  calves,  and  one  was  very  nearly  dry.  They  are, 
therefore,  far  from  being  an  "able-bodied"  herd,  nor  are  they  heavy 
feeders.  Yet  they  made  during  this  week  one  hundi'ed  and  fifty-three 
pounds  of  butter,  worth,  at  ninety  cents  per  pound,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  dollars  and  seventy  cents.  It  was  about  the  hottest  and 
most  unfavorable  week  I  ever  knew. 

"  One  fact  developed  by  the  record  of  this  week  may  surprise  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Jersey  breed.  The  average  weekly  yield 
of  butter  was  (per  cow^  five  and  ten  one  hundredths  pounds.  The 
average  daily  yield  of  milk  was  thirteen  and  twenty-one  one  hundredths 
pounds.  The  largest  daily  yield  from  a  single  cow  was  twenty-three  and 
seventy-eight  one  hundredths  pounds.  The  total  yield  for  the  week  was 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  pounds,  and  the  weight 
of  milk  required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  (averaging  the  whole  herd), 
was  eighteen  and  thirteen  one  hundredths  pounds,  or  eight  and  forty- 
three  one  hundredths  quarts.  This  is  not  by  guess  nor  by  'rule  of 
thumb,'  but  by  actual  weight  taken  at  each  milking,  the  cows  being  on 
green  Summer  feed.  The  product  has  since  fallen  off"  somewhat,  as  an 
eflect  of  the  hot,  close  August  weather,  but  the  reduction  has  been  more 
in  the  amount  of  milk  than  in  the  yield  of  butter. 

"The  record  would  not  be  complete  without  an  account  of  our  man- 
ner of  feeding,  etc.  The  cows  pass  the  night  in  the  barnyard.  In  the 
morning  they  receive  an  average  of  three  quarts  of  wheat  bran  and  a 
good  feed  of  corn  fodder.  They  then  go  to  pasture,  where  they  remain, 
on  good  feed,  until  four  p.  m.  Then  they  are  brought  in,  and  have  all 
they  can  eat  of  corn  fodder. 
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"TABLE   OF   AGES   AND   CONDITION. 


Animal. 

Age. 

Condition. 

Bene  2d 

8 
7 
5 

5 
5 
8 
6 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 

3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
6 
2 

3 
3 

years... 
years... 
years... 

years... 
years... 
years... 
years... 
years... 
years... 

years... 
years... 
years... 
years... 
3'ears... 
years... 
years... 

years... 
years... 
years... 
years... 
years... 
years... 
years... 
years... 
years... 
years... 
years... 
years... 
years... 

1873. 

years... 

Very  fine,  but  aborted  in  1872. 

First-class  in  all  respects. 

Of  moderate  size,  but  an  ordinarily  good  cow 

the  use  of  one  teat. 
Extra  good,  but  aborted  in  1872. 
Extra  good;  aborted  January  6th,  1872. 
Excellent  in  all  respects. 
Excellent  in  all  respects. 

Excellent;  aborted  in  1872  with  very  young  calf 
Small,  but  good  of  her  size;  aborted  in  March  ( 

moved.) 
Fair  size  and  good. 
Large,  and  a  line  milker. 
Very  small;  never  goes  dry. 
Equal  to  her  dam,  Komp. 
All  right  in  every  way,  and  of  fair  size. 
Good,  but  aborted  in  1873,  from  injury. 
Extra  good;  aborted  early  in  1872;    purposely 

months  before  calving,  as  she  was  in  low  cor 
First-i'ate. 

Good,  and  in  good  condition. 
Large  and  promising;  first  calf. 
Moderate  size;  first  calf. 
.  Was  a  July  calf,  and  is  small. 
Growing  rapidly,  but  milking  fair  for  a  heifer. 
Of  good  size,  and  very  good  indeed. 
Aborted  her  first  calf  in  1872. 
Very  small,  but  very  good  and  rich. 
Inclined  to  fatten,  and  killed  in  consequence. 
Good  in  all  respects. 
A  rich  milker  for  size  and  age. 
A  September  calf,  but  a  very  fair  milker  for  her 

As  large  as  a  "native." 

riora  

Has  lost 

Eenella 

Fancitti 

Mirth 

and  was  re- 

Nora 

Goldstraw  2d 

PloraHinman.... 

Calliope 

PloraOgden 

Kene  Ogden 

Fan  tine 

dried  three 
dition. 

Pet  Margery 

Evangeline 

Noreina 

Oonan  

Audrey 

Enid 

Elaine 

Anna  Roxbury... 
Thrift  

Luck  Lass 

Virgie 

age. 

Belle  Ogden 

"I  think  they  would  do  better  if  'soiled'  entirely  with  suitable  fod- 
der; but  I  have  pasture  land  which  must  be  used  in  this  way,  if  at  all, 
and  the  high  price  of  Winter  forage  tempts  me  to  cure  all  I  can  of  the 
soiling  crops." 

In  number  forty-nine  of  the  same  series  (March,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four,)  there  is  a  complete  digest  of  the  production  of  the 
whole  herd  for  the  whole  year. 

"The  record  of  milk  produced  begins  on  Januarj^  fifth  (the  first  Sun- 
day), eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  ends  on  January  thir*' 
(the  first  Saturday),  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four.  The  regular 
Jersey  herd  consisted  of  the  animals,  of  the  ages  and  conditions  stated 
in  table  above. 

"In  addition  to  these  there  were  two  Jersey  cows  in  the  herd  for  a 
few  weeks,  who  gave  together  four  hundred  and  seveuty-seyen  pounds 
of  milk. 
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"Also,  nine  grades  and  natives,  which   were  milked  an  average  of 
nineteen  and  two  thirds  weeks.  ^ 

"The  Jerseys  named  above  appear  and  disappear  on  the  milkino-Hst 
as  shown  in  the  following  table.  Some  had  been  dry  for  some  ^ime' 
owing  to  accidental  causes,  and  some  came  in  with  their  first  calves:      ' 
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"It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  of  the  thirty  Jerseya,  six  were 
three-3'ear-old  heifers  with  second  calves,  and  seven  were  two  year-olds 
with  first  calves.  Nine  abortions,  falling  lai'gely  among  the  better  ani- 
mals, seriously  diminished  the  yield. 

"The  pi'oduct  of  milk  for  the  year  was  one  hundred  and  three  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  Of  this  the  nine  grades  and 
natives  gave  fifteen  thousand  and  forty-one  pounds,  and  the  odd  two  Jer- 
seys four  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds,  leaving  eighty-seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds  for  the  Jerseys.  Counting  the 
whole  thirty  as  cows,  and  as  being  in  the  herd  for  the  whole  year,  the 
product  would  be  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds 
each.  But  it  was  far  from  being  a  herd  of  thirty  cows.  Of  Eenella, 
Margery,  and  Thrift,  we  had  only  the  fag  end  of  their  unfavorable  milk- 
ing of  the  previous  year.  They  were  entirely  absent  eight,  nine,  and 
seven  months — equal  to  an  absence  of  two  cows  for  one  year.  Those  sent 
to  Illinois,  being  deducted,  equal  an  absence  of  one  cow  one  year.  The 
seven  two-year-old  heifers  and  the  nine  aborting  animals  would  be  lib- 
erally treated  if  we  were  to  count  them  as  equal  to  half  as  many  cows, 
or  deduct  eight  for  them  for  the  whole  year. 

"  These  deductions  will  bring  the  herd  of  the  year  to  nineteen  average 
cows,  yielding  an  average  of  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds,  or,  calling  two  and  fifteen  one  hundredths  pounds  a  quart,  to  an 
average  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-six  quarts." 

A  large  quantity  of  milk  was  purchased  from  neighbors,  which  by  a 
careful  estimate  was  found  to  have  made  during  the  whole  year,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds  of  butter.  The  result  is 
estimated  as  follows:  "The  whole  amount  of  butter  made,  including 
what  was  consumed  on  the  farm  during  the  year,  was  five  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  Deducting  for  the  purchased  milk 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds,  leaves  four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds  for  our  own  herd.  Of  this,  taking 
out  for  the  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds  of  milk 
(of  the  nine  natives  and  two  odd  Jerseys),  equal  to  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  six  quarts,  yielding,  at  twelve  quarts  to  the  pound,  six  hun- 
dred pounds  of  butter,  four  thousand  and  twenty-seven  pounds  are  to  be 
credited  to  the  regular  list  given  above.  Dividing  this  by  nineteen,  we 
have  a  yearly  average  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  per  cow." 

In  another  of  the  Ogden  Farm  Papers  the  writer  says: 

"As  a  perfectly  fair  specimen  of  the  smaller  type  of  the  herd,  I  will 
instance  the  case  of  Flora  Hiuman,  a  thoroughbred,  which  weighs  now — 
after  dropping  her  second  calf,  and  when  she  is  three  years  and  four 
months  old — six  hundred  and  three  pounds.  Her  first  calf  was  dropped 
November  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  when  she  was  twen- 
ty-three months  old.  The  milk  did  not  go  into  the  dairy  until  December 
third.  From  that  time  we  cai'efully  weighed  all  her  milk  until  April  thir- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  when  she  was  dried  off  pre- 
paratory to  her  second  calving  (April  twenty-third.)  I  divided  her  reck- 
oning into  eighteen  periods  of  four  weeks  each.  It  stands  as  follows: 
first — five  hundred  and  one  half  pounds;  second — four  hundred  and  nine- 
teen pounds;  third — three  hundred  and  forty-six  and  one  half  pounds; 
fourth — three  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  one  half  pounds;  fifth — three 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  and  one  half  pounds;  sixth — three  hundred 
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and  thirtj^-one  pounds  ;  seventh — three  hundred  and  nine  pounds; 
eighth — three  hundred  and  thirtj'  and  one  half  pounds;  ninth — three  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  and  one  half  pounds;  tenth — three  hundred  and  six 
pounds  ;  eleveuth — two  hundred  and  sixty-five  and  one  half  pounds; 
twelfth — two  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  one  half  pounds;  thirteenth — 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  and  one  half  pounds;  fourteenth — two 
hundred  and  nine  and  one  half  pounds;  fifteenth — one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty pounds;  sixteenth — one  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds;  seven- 
teenth— two  hundred  and  sixteen  and  one  half  pounds;  eighteenth — 
eighty-nine  pounds.  Total  in  seventy-two  weeks — five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  and  one  half  pounds.  This  is  over  eight  and 
one  half  times  her  own  weight  at  the  end  of  the  period,  and  probably 
over  ten  times  her  weight  at  its  commencement.  Taking  two  and  fifteen 
one  hundredths  pounds  milk  as  equal  to  a  quart,  she  gave  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eight  quarts.  I  am  confident  that  for  the  average  of 
her  milking  period,  two  Winters  and  one  Summer,  fifteen  pounds  of  her 
milk  would  make  a  pound  of  butter,  and  that  she  actually  produced  be- 
tween her  two  calvings  three  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  of  butter. 
To  apply  a  more  severe  test,  we  will  take  her  yield  during  the  year 
before  her  second  calving,  beginning  April  twenty-second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two.  Her  yield  was  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  of  milk,  or  (by  the  above  computation)  two  hundred  and 
ten  and  two  thirds  pounds  of  butter.  She  had  no  extra  care,  and  was 
never  in  hi^h  condition." 


The  late  Andrew  Eobeson  had  a  small  herd  of  unusually  good  qual- 
ity. His  experiments  concerning  them  were  communicated  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  {June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three),  in  the 
following  tabular  statements: 


Animals. 


Age. 


Weight,  April  23,  1873. 


Locket 

Gala 

Eo8ema^3^.. 
Zoe  Le  Bas. 
Silver  Gray 

Alice 

Zillah 

Cannie 


5  years. 
5  years. 
4  years. 
4  years. 

7  years. 

8  years. 

4  years. 

5  years. 


805  lbs. 
820  lbs. 
790  lbs. 
830  lbs. 
740  lbs. 
910  lbs. 
760  lbs. 
1,050  lbs. 


Note. — Rosemary,  Zillah,  and  Cannie  are  heavy  with  calf. 
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Name. 


il   !  P 

:    "^  •    — 

:   '^  I         :    =• 


> 
35  2 


2"^ 


Locket  April  10,  1872 

Gala Feb.  12,  1872 

Eosemary April  12,  1872 

ZoeLeBas April  23,  1872 

Silver  Gray May  2,  1S72 

Alice ." -Maj- 2,  1872 

Zillah June  11,  1872 

Cannie :  July  9,  1872 


5,065* 

7,580* 

3,069* 

4,760 

6.054* 

6,706* 

6,122* 

5,169 


1Q  11 

20^^ 

19  18 
•^-100 
if;  6  5 

1Q_9_S 

■•^^1 00 

99_3_5_ 

1  00 

9Q  5  7 

-^TOO" 

19^i3 


1  0( 


19.20 
16.87 
19.65 
16.40 
15.37 
16.52 
11.49 
17.62 


Averasre  of  all. 


290 


5,566 


iq    9 


16.64 


An  experiment  was  made  by  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Beach  with  three  pure  Jer- 
seys, three  grades,  and  three  natives,  the  experiment  being  carefully 
conducted  for  a  week.  The  animals  were  in  the  same  condition  and 
kept  on  the  same  food.  Each  lot  averaged  ajjout  the  same  time  from 
calving.  Six  and  oue  half  quarts  of  Jersey  milk  made  a  pound  of  but- 
ter; of  the  milk  of  the  grades  there  were  required  eight  and  one  quarter 
quarts,  and  of  the  natives  eleven  quarts;  so  that  a  Jersey  cow  giving 
twelve  and  two  thirds  quarts,  or  a  grade  giving  sixteen  and  one  half 
quarts,  would  make  as  much  butter  as  a  native  cow  giving  twenty-two 
quarts. 

A  curious  experiment  was  recently  made  by  General  W.  S.  Tilton,  at 
the  -S^ational  Soldiers'  Home,  near  Augusta,  Me.  The  herd  consists  of 
Dutch  cattle,  grades,  and  Jerseys.  The  average  of  milk  per  day  for 
the  whole  year,  as  comjjared  with  the  average  weight  of  the  cows  of 
each  class,  was: 

Dutch li^V  P®^  ^'^°^  ^^  ^^^®  weight. 

Grades ItVu  P^^  ^^^^  of  live  weight. 

Jerseys ly-Q*o  per  cent  of  live  weight. 

The  proportion  of  cream  was  as  follows: 

Of  Dutch  it  took     3y^jj  pounds  live  weight  to  produce  one  quart. 

Of  Grades  it  took   3^^  pounds  live  weight  to  produce  one  quart. 

■  Of  Jerseys  it  took  2j"^s_  pounds  live  weight  to  produce  one  quart. 

So  that  if  an  animal  (other  things  being  equal)  consumes  food  in  jjro- 
portion  to  its  weight,  then  in  order  to  make  as  much  cream  from  the 
other  breeds  as  can  be  made  by  a  Jersey  consuming  two  thousand 
pounds  of  hay,  we  must  feed  a  Dutch  cow  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-nine  pounds,  or  a  grade  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  two 
pounds.  As  the  cream  of  Jersey  milk  produces  more  butter  per  quart 
than  that  from  the  other  sorts  of  cattle,  the  advantage  in  butter  making 
is  still  more  in  favor  of  the  Jerseys. 
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Mr.  M.  Y.  Tilden,  of  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  contributes  to  the  Country 
Gentleman  a  statement  of  the  product  of  his  herd,  placing  the  average 
annual  production  of  butter  per  cow,  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  at  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds.  In  another 
statement  concerning  this  herd  by  Colonel  M.  C.  Weld,  it  is  stated  of 
one  of  the  animals  that  she  produced,  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of 
September,  35^^  pounds  of  solid  packed  butter. 

In  the  Country  Gentleman  for  August  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  there  is  a  communication  from  myself,  analyzing  the 
record  of  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Hand's  herd  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  for  twelve 
months,  showing  an  average  of  four  hundred  and  six  pounds  per  cow. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  foregoing  estimates  certain  allowances  are  made 
for  young  heifers  and  cows  out  of  condition;  but  after  taking  this  into 
full  consideration,  the  evidence  is  most  convincing  that  the  jerseys  are 
incomparably  superior  to  ixwy  other  breeds  that  are  in  general  use  in 
this  country  in  the  jjoint  of  butter  production. 

That  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  as  superior  as  is  its  quantity  need 
hardly  be  stated,  the  price  which  it  bears  in  market  being  ample  evi- 
dence of  this  fact. 

And  not  only  is  the  quantity  greater  and  the  quality  superior,  but 
the  much  greater  ease  with  which  the  butter  is  manufactured — the 
shorter  time  required  for  churning,  the  less  amount  of  working  needed 
to  produce  the  proper  consistency,  and  the  less  care  required  in  sending 
to  market  in  warm  weather — is  of  itself  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  breed. 

THE  ADAPTATION  OF  JERSEYS  TO  DAIRY  FARMING. 

The  facts  set  forth  above  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  adaptation 
of  the  Jersey  cow  to 'the  needs  of  the  dairy  farm.  They  have  been 
equall}^  successful  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  hold  their  own  in 
Maine  and  California,  in  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi.  With  considerable 
facilities  for  knowing  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  in  the 
different  States,  the  writer  would  be  at  loss  to  say  that  they  are  more 
popular,  among  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  merits,  in  one  part 
of  the  country  than  in  another. 

Hitherto  their  use  has  been  largely  confined  to  those  who  have  kept 
them  only  partly,  if  at  all,  for  profit;  but  during  the  past  few  years 
they  have  been  rapidly  finding  their  way  among  ordinary  butter-making 
farmers. 

The  price  at  which  pure-bred  animals  have  sold  has  prevented  the 
formation  of  herds  of  thoroughbred  cows  to  any  great  extent  among 
farmers,  but  it  is  becoming  so  well  understood  that  an  infusion  of  Jersey 
blood  greatly  improves  the  butter-producing  quality  of  herds  of  native 
cows,  that  an  active  demand  is  arising  for  bulls,  and  in  this  manner 
herds  of  Jersey  grades  are  being  formed  all  over  the  land.  Whatever 
may  be  the  future  demand  for  thoroughbred  females,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  bulls  from  the  better  class  of  cows  will  soon  be  quite  as 
sure  of  a  ready  sale,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  country  is  in  this 
manner  to  receive  a  very  important  addition  to  its  agricultural  wealth. 

THE   ADAPTATION    OF   JERSEYS   TO   DOMESTIC   PURPOSES. 

All  things  considered,  there  is  no  cow  equal  to  a  good  Jersey  as  a 
"family  cow,"  especially  for  use  on  small  homesteads.     She  is  small, 
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docile,  easily  handled;  is  hardy,  hearty,  and  easily  kept;  the  long  habit 
of  the  race  has  made  her  more  patient  of  confinement  than  our  other 
breeds  ;  and  a  short  tether  on  a  well-grassed  paddock  is  all  that  is 
required  to  maintain  her  in  perfect  health. 

The  quantity  of  milk  yielded  is,  of  course,  much  less  than  that  of 
cows  whose  milk  is  not  so  rich,  yet  it  is  sufficient  for  the  uses  of  an 
ordinax'y  family,  and  its  large  quantity  of  rich  and  well-flavored  cream 
gives,  at  little  cost,  a  highly-prized  luxury. 

For  use  under  these  circumstances  the  small  size  of  the  cow  is  of 
decided  advantage.  If  only  one  animal  is  kept,  the  economy  of  food, 
when  compared  with  that  consumed  by  other  breeds,  is  important;  and 
owing  to  the  persistence  with  which  the  production  of  milk  is  continued 
with  an  ordinarily  good  Jersey  cow,  the  family  will  rarely  be  more  than 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  milk. 

If  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  is  required,  two  little  Jerseys,  coming  in 
one  in  the  Fall,  and  the  other  in  the  Spring,  will  keep  up  a  constant 
supply  the  whole  year  round,  and  will  consume  not  materially  more 
than  would  one  hulking  native,  producing  a  uselessly  large  quantity  of 
thin  milk  during  one  season,  and  going  entirely  dry  for  months  at 
another. 

the  ornamental  uses  of  the  jersey. 

It  would  be  ungracious  not  to  regard  what  may  be  called  the  purely 
"fancy"  use  of  this  breed,  since  it  is  to  this  that  we  owe  so  large  an 
influence  in  securing  its  early  introduction;  and  however  desirable  the 
Jersey  may  become  for  the  farm  or  for  the  household,  she  is  not  likely 
to  lose  her  preeminence  as  a  decoration  for  lawn  pastures.  Her  deer- 
like  beauty,  and  aristocratic,  thoroughbred  air,  will  insure  the  continu- 
ance of  her  position  as  the  lawn  cow  par  excellence. 

We  were  at  one  time  in  danger  of  some  disturbance  of  the  even  course 
of  our  judicious  breeding  by  the  threatened  prominence  of  the  demand 
for  solid-colored  animals;  but  this  is  happily  passing  away,  and  it  is  fast 
becoming  understood  that  the  typical  beauty  of  this  race  includes  as  a 
prominent  feature  its  constant  tendency  to  vary  in  its  marking.  A  herd 
of  diff'erently  colored  Jersey  cows,  of  good  breeding  and  in  good  con- 
dition, may  well  be  thought  to  furnish  the  pei'fection  of  bovine  beauty 
with  which  to  set  ofi"  the  attractions  of  ornamental  grounds;  and,  indeed, 
the  marvelous  charm  of  the  scenery  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  where  the 
vegetation  of  every  clime  grows  in  luxuriance,  and  where  the  ivy  clothes 
every  neglected  stump  and  stone  and  every  mound  of  earth  with  its 
abundant  foliage,  is  emphasized  and  greatly  increased  by  the  beauty  and 
varied  coloring  of  the  animals  tethered  in  every  field  and  orchard. 

BREEDING  JERSEYS  IN  AMERICA, 

The  foregoing  observations  cover  the  fundamental  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  objects  and  the  manner  of  breeding  Jersey  cattle  in 
this  country. 

No  one  entering  systematically  into  this  business  can  afibrd  to  disre- 
gard the  demand  that  will  always  exist  for  cattle  of  an  ornamental  char- 
acter; and  it  is  probable  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  highest  prices 
will  be  obtained  for  individuals  of  excellent  milking  qualities,  possessing 
the  highest  beauty  and  the  most  tractable  and  docile  disposition.     It  is, 
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therefore,  important,  that  in  the  selection  of  animals  for  breeding  the 
question  of  appearance  be  never  lost  sight  of.  It  is  not  necessary  to  en- 
large further  on  the  question  of  color,  except  to  say  that  while  tastes 
vary  in  this  matter,  and  while  there  are  still  many  who  prefer  uniform 
dark  colors,  the  writer's  own  observation  indicates  that  a  small  amount 
of  white  is  more  often  preferred,  even  by  those  who  attach  the  greatest 
importance  to  appearance;  and  that  while,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  orna- 
mental uses,  buff  noses,  brindles,  and  a  very  large  j^roportion  of  white — 
one  half  or  more — are  undesirable,  attention  should  be  paid  chiefly  to 
delicacy  of  form,  softness  of  expression,  especially  about  the  eye,  fine- 
ness of  horn  and  tail,  and  a  general  thoroughbred  look. 

Bearing  these  less  essential  points  in  view,  the  purpose  should  be  to 
secure  animals  of  perfect  quality  for  domestic  uses  or  for  the  dairy,  for 
both  of  which  precisely  the  same  characteristics  are  desirable. 

The  ko}'  to  all  success  must  lie  in  the  selection  of  the  bull.  That  he 
should  be  individually  perfect  is  sufficiently  understood,  but  much  more 
than  this  is  necessary  tor  systematic  success.  The  immediate  qualities 
of  the  animal  himself — his  form,  fineness,  richness,  delicacy,  and  milky 
look — although  important,  should  be  reallj*  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  successful  breeding  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed: Like  produces  like,  or  the  likeness  of  some  ancestor.  Perhaps 
it  should  rather  be  said,  the  likeness  of  some  ancestors;  for  the  qualities 
transmitted  are  doubtless  the  sum  of  the  preponderating  qualities  of  the 
bull's  ancestors.  In  looking  back  over  the  histor^^  of  the  family,  we 
have  two  things  to  regard;  first,  the  quality  of  the  dam  and  the  grand- 
dams  for  generations  back;  second,  the  character  of  the  progeny  of  the 
ancestral  bulls.  This  constitutes  the  great  value  of  pedigree — a  value 
that  cannot  be  availed  of,  unless  hy  the  aid  of  the  pedigree  we  investi- 
gate the  characteristics  of  previous  generations. 

The  importance  of  the  bull  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  progeny  is  greatly 
more  numerous  than  that  of  any  individual  cow,  and  is  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  future  progeny  of  the  whole  herd.  So  far,  however,  as  individual 
progeny  i.s  concerned,  the  dam  is  of  equal  value  with  the  bull,  and  her 
goodness  is  more  clearly  manifest,  because  we  have  her  udder  production 
immediately  before  us  for  observation.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  calf 
of  a  good  cow  will  necessarily  be  itself  good;  if  the  likeness  of  the  pro- 
geny is  to  herself,  it  will  be  good;  but  there  is  always  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  the  progeny  will  take  its  characteristics  from  the  cow's  dam 
or  sire,  or  from  some  more  remote  ancestor,  and  that  defects  not  mani- 
fest in  her  own  case  will  crop  out  in  her  produce. 

The  history  of  the  race  in  this  country  is  too  short,  and  records  have 
been  kept  with  too  little  care,  for  any  considerable  investigation  in  this 
direction  to  be  made.  The  real  improvement  must  begin  now,  when, 
with  the  aid  of  recorded  complete  pedigrees,  we  can  trace  the  whole  line 
of  descent,  and  follow,  from  this  time  on,  the  characteristics  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  successive  generations,  excluding,  step  by  step,  all  inferior 
animals,  and  selecting  bulls  in  whose  blood  are  concentrated  the  virtues 
of  unexceptionable  aiicestry.  Or,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  exclude  points  of  defect  in  ancestry,  eliminating  from 
generation  to  generation  whatever  may  tend  to  a  reproduction  of  unde- 
Birable  qualities,  and  so  securing  better  and  better  bulls  as  our  work 
goes  on. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  art  we  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  selection 
of  good  female  ancestors;  but  henceforth  the  character  of  the  progeny 
of  male. ancestors  should  be  taken  more  and  more  into  the  account,  aa 
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being  at  least  of  equal  importance  with  the  producing  quality  of  the 
other  sex. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  determined  concerning  the  age  at  which 
it  is  best  to  breed  from  a  bull.  So  far  as  dairy  animals  are  coucerned, 
the  practice  in  this  regard  differs  in  different  countries,  and  there  is  at 
least  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  best  result  will  be  obtained 
from  the  use  of  very  young  bulls  as  from  older  ones.  Until  something 
more  is  known  in  this  respect,  bulls  should  be  selected  for  their  quality 
without  much  reference  to  age. 

It  is  the  almost  universal  custom  in  the  Channel  Islands  to  have 
heifers  come  in  at  about  two  years  of  age,  and  it  is  under  the  influence 
of  this  custom  that  the  race  has  attained  its  present  perfection.  Aside 
from  the  profit  of  this  practice  (bringing  the  animal  into  use  a  year 
earlier  than  if  she  came  in  at  three  years  old),  it  is  believed  that  the  very 
early  exercise  of  the  milk-producicg  function  tends  to  its  more  complete 
development.  Greater  size  would  be  attained  if  the  animal  were  allowed 
another  year  for  development,  but  this  increase  of  size  would  perhaps 
be  accomjianied  by  a  tendency  to  fleshiness  or  beefiness,  detrimental  to 
a  concenti-ation  of  the  vital  forces  upon  an  active  lactation. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  heifers  be  led  to  the  bulls  Avhen 
about  fifteen  months  old;  or  rather,  as  the  full  stimulation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  under  the  influence  of  the  succulent  herbage  of  Spring 
and  early  Summer  is  highly  important  in  developing  the  young  animal, 
that  she  be  made  to  come  in  in  May,  when  about  two  years  of  age.  It  is 
a  good  practice  to  turn  the  bull,  about  the  first  of  August,  into  the  pas- 
ture with  all  heifers  not  less  than  nine  months  old.  This  will  bring 
them  to  calve  usually  during  May  or  June  of  the  following  year.  An 
objection  has  been  suggested  to  this  custom,  for  the  reason  that  if  the 
bull  runs  with  the  females,  the  exact  date  of  their  calvings  cannot  be 
foretold.  This  is  not  an  important  objection  in  the  case  of  heifers 
coming  in  with  their  first  calves,  as  the  enlargement  of  the  vulva  toward 
the  termination  of  the  first  pregnancy  sufficiently  foretells  the  event. 

The  value  of  the  progeny  of  thoroughbred  animals  of  all  races  often 
tempts  breeders  to  work  their  cows  too  hard.  V^q  have  not  yet  so  far 
removed  our  cattle  from  the  condition  of  nature  as  to  make  it  seem  pru- 
dent to  require  them  to  produce  more  than  one  calf  in  twelve  months, 
and  the  proper  development  of  the  milking  tendency  is,  perhaps,  bettei* 
effected  if  during  the  first  three  months  after  the  calving  there  be  no 
other  demand  on  the  vital  powers. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  period  during  which  the 
cow  should  go  dry  before  calving.  It  is  essentially  important  that  she 
should  at  least  become  entirely  dry,  so  that  the  udder  vna.y  be  at  rest 
during  the  secretion  of  the  colostrum,  which  precedes  the  flow  of  the 
milk  proper.  Probably  it  will  suffice  if  there  be  an  absolutely  dry 
period  of  two  or  three  weeks;  longer  than  six  weeks  is  undesirable,  and 
cows  having  a  tendency  to  run  dry  for  a  much  longer  period,  while  they 
may  be  very  good  in  other  respects,  should  have  this  tendency  counted 
against  them  when  considered  as  the  ancestors  or  progeny  of  bulls  from 
which  to  breed. 

THE   TREATMENT    OF   CALVES. 

Heifers  with  their  first  calves,  unless  their  teats  are  more  fully  devel- 
oped than  the  teats  of  young  heifers  are  wont  to  be,  should  suckle  their 
calves  until  these  are  well  drawn  out;  but  while  suckling  they  should 
be  milked  dry  at  the  regular  milking  times,  morning  and  evening,  the  calf 
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working  at  the  bag  at  j^leaeure  during  the  rest  of  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

Except  as  above,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  calf  after  twenty-four 
hours,  allowing  it  the  slight  raedicinal  action  of  the  colostrum  (warm 
from  the  teat)  during  this  time.  After  this  it  should  for  a  week  have 
only  its  mother's  milk  to  drink,  and  until  it  is  well  established — say  for 
the  first  fortnight — it  should  be  fed  three  times  a  day.  After  this  the 
feeding  may  be  restricted  to  two  meals  per  day,  and  other  milk  than  the 
dam's  may  be  substituted.  When  three  weeks  old,  if  health}^  and 
sprightly,  a  little  warmed  skimmed  milk  may  be  introduced  into  the 
fresh,  and  the  quantity  of  this  may  be  increased  until,  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  skimmed  milk  (always  warmed)  constitutes  the  exclusive  diet. 
If,  during  this  transition,  the  calf  shows  a  tendency  to  scouring,  the  pro- 
portion of  skimmed  milk  should  be  lessened,  and  after  its  return  to  health 
should  be  increased  with  great  care. 

Fine  hay  may  be  eaten,  in  small  quantities,  at  a  very  early  age;  so 
may  oats;  but  bran  should  never  be  given  to  calves,  because  of  its  irri- 
tating, relaxing  effect  on  the  bowels;  and  it  is  better  to  keep  them  en- 
tirely from  grass  till  at  least  three  mouths  okl,  and,  perhaps,  even  until 
their  second  Summer. 

During  the  first  Winter  the  calf  should  be  kept  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
ujjon  hay,  in  order  that  in  satisfying  its  appetite  it  shall  consume  the 
greatest  bulk  of  food  possible,  thereby  extending  its  digestive  organs 
(its  future  labor atoriumf)  as  fully  as  possible. 

The  question  of  the  age  of  bulls  is  often  influenced  by  the  unruly  dis- 
position shown  by  mature  animals.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  Jersey 
bulla  are  especially  vicious  after  two  or  three  years  old.  The  writer, 
with  an  experience  of  a  number  of  mature  animals,  never  having  had 
one  the  least  unruly,  believes  that  the  development  of  the  vicious  ten- 
dency is  mainly  the  result  of  improper  treatment.  Bulls  kept  to  them- 
selves in  dark  or  dimly-lighted  stalls,  approached  but  rarely,  and  then 
too  often  with  fear,  do  undoubtedly  become  very  unmanageable;  but,  if 
kept  tied  in  the  same  range  of  stalls  with  the  cows,  constantly  accus- 
tomed to  the  presence  of  man  and  to  the  visits  of  strangers,  petted  and 
patted  and  familiarly  handled,  they  seem  to  remain  docile  to  their  full 
age.  Observation  of  other  herds,  in  which  bulls  are  treated  in  this  wa}'', 
confirms  this  impression. 

THE   MANNER   OF   FEEDING. 

There  is  not  very  much  to  be  said  concerning  the  feeding  of  the  Jer- 
seys, as  distinguished  from  other  cows.  The  rule  applies  in  their  case, 
as  in  all  others,  that  the  nutriment  should  be  ample  for  the  perfect  sus- 
tenance of  the  animal's  organization,  and,  beyond  this,  for  the  production 
of  the  largest  possible  yield  of  milk.  Profit  in  feeding  any  stock  is  de- 
rived entirely  trom  the  excess  of  food  beyond  what  is  required  to  main- 
tain a  good  condition  and  supply  the  natural  wastes  of  the  body.  As 
stated  by  an  experienced  farmer,  the  proposition  is  thus:  "If  you  feed 
six  quarts,  you  get  nothing  back;  if  you  feed  nine  quarts,  you  get  back 
a  little;  if  you  feed  twelve  quarts,  you  get  back  a  great  deal." 

The  best  feed,  so  far  as  the  cow  is  concerned,  though  not  the  most 
economical,  is  a  good  range  of  luxuriant-growing  pasture,  in  which  the 
grasses  are  sweet  and  nutritious.  Tethering  leads  to  the  more  complete 
depasturing  of  the  ground,  and  gives  sufficiently  good  results.  The  use 
of  grass  for  soiling  is  still  more  economical,  where  the  relation  between 
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the  value  of  labor  and  of  manure  allows  its  adoption;  it  is  as  well  for 
the  cow  as  tethering,  and  much  less  wasteful  of  the  grass.  A  sj'stemof 
complete  soiling  on  green  rye.  green  oats,  grass,  clover,  and  fodder  corn, 
is  to  be  recommended  whenever  the  value  of  manure  indicates  that  soil- 
ing would  be  profitable.  All  soiling  crops  may  be  wilted  with  advan- 
tage before  being  fed,  and  with  fodder  corn  a  very  thorough  wilting, 
even  lying  the  whole  du}'-  in  a  hot  sun,  is  decidedly  beneficial. 

It  is  a  good  custom  in  Summer,  at  milking  time,  to  give  each  cow  a 
quart  of  bran,  not  so  much  for  the  nutriment  it  contains,  as  to  make 
them  glad  to  come  to  the  milking  stalls,  and  to  keep  them  quiet  while 
being  milked.  For  Winter  food,  nothing  can  equal  earlj'-cut  bay  and 
well  cured  clover  hay,  and  these  may  be  profitably  sui^plemented  with 
oats,  bran,  and  a  very  little  oil  meal  or  Indian  corn  meal.  Indian  meal 
should,  in  the  case  of  a  breeding  herd,  be  used  with  caution  and  in  lim- 
ited quantity.  For  a  "  butter  butcher  "  it  has  no  equal.  Fresh  cows 
fed  eight  quarts  of  clear  meal  per  day  (or  as  much  as  they  Avill  eat)  give 
vei'y  rich  milk,  with  a  good  proportion  of  butter,  and  butter  of  a  very 
good  quality,  and  as  they  dry  off  are  fat  enough  for  the  shambles;  but 
in  a  breeding  and  milking  race  like  the  Jerseys,  where  it  is  especially 
desirable  not  to  encourage  too  great  a  tendency  to  take  on  flesh,  and 
where  the  cows  should  at  no  time  be  fat,  even  when  dried  oft' for  calving, 
Indian  meal  is  perha])s  the  most  undesirable  food  that  can  be  given. 

Often,  where  herds  of  good  Jersej's  are  kept,  a  full  supply  of  the  best 
hay  cannot  be  obtained.  In  such  cases  steaming  may  be  resorted  to 
with  decided  profit  and  advantage;  or,  if  good  hay  and  inferior  hay 
or  cornstalks  be  cut  together,  and  mixed  with  bran,  ground  oats,  and  a 
moderate  quantity  of  Indian  meal,  the  good  flavor  of  the  meal  and  of 
the  better  hay  is  diftused  throughout  the  mass,  the  whole  being  made 
palatable  and  nutritious. 

As  suggested  above,  during  the  first  one  or  two  years,  the  Jersey  calf 
or  heifer  should  be  fed  on  forage  which,  while  sufficiently  nutritious, 
is  rather  bulky  than  concentrated,  in  order  that  there  may  be  developed 
a  good  capacity  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Mr?  Charles  L.  Sharpless,  in  a  communication  to  the  writer  (June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine),  gives  his  views  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  Jersey  cattle,  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  better  feed  in  Summer  for  the  Jersey  cow  than  the 
natural  grasses  of  the  rich  old  pastures,  abounding  in  blue  grass,  white 
clover,  and  sweet-scented  vernal.  In  almost  every  such  field  you  fiud 
some  orchard  grass  and  red  clover,  which,  from  increasing  the  variety, 
add  to  the  value  of  the  pasture.  As  soon  as  the  cows  begin  to  fall  oft  in 
yield,  cliange  them,  if  possible,  to  another  field.  If  the  fields  can  be  so 
arranged  that  there  will  be  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  for  each  cow,  and 
there  be  three  such  fields,  each  of  which  can  be  pastured  a  week  at  a 
time,  it  will  make  an  agreeable  change  for  them.  As  to  how  many  cows 
can  be  kept  on  a  given  number  of  acres,  it  may  be  safely  laid  down  that 
if  the  pasture  be  an  old  one,  and  be  kept  rich  by  an  annual  top-dressing, 
and  if  there  be  judicious  arrangements  for  changing,  one  animal  may  bo 
kept  to  each  acre.  On  the  Island  of  Jersey,  such  is  the  luxuriance  of  the 
pasture,  that  the  practice  of  tethering  enables  them  to  keep  thriftily  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  one  half  animals  for  every  acre. 

"  Q'he  idea  that  many  have,  that  meadow  pasture  is  the  best,  is  a  mis- 
take. The  meadow  grasses  lack  in  sweetness  and  in  the  nutritive  and 
milk  and  butter  qualities.     There  are  no  better  pastures  than  those  on 
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high  land,  or  on  hillsides  facing  from  southeast  to  southwest.  In  either 
case  the  more  perl'ect  the  drainage,  the  greater  the  yield.  In  turning- 
out  cows  on  the  natural  grasses,  there  is  but  little  danger;  but  if  their 
stomachs  be  empty,  and  thej^  be  turned  on  to  red  clover,  hoven,  often 
fatal,  is  pretty  sure  to  occur. 

"The  jjractice  of  feeding  meal  or  bran  when  at  pasture  is  to  be  con- 
demned— first,  as  not  being  economical;  second,  as  keeping  the  cow  in  a 
forced  condition.  If  fed  very  strong,  in  order  to  increase  her  yield,  she 
may  reach  a  point  which  it  is  impossible  to  keep  her  to,  the  reaction 
from  which  will  leave  her  worthless. 

"  These  same  grasses,  cut  when  the  clover  is  fully  ripe,  before  brown- 
ing, make  the  best  of  Winter  hay.  For  their  Winter  keep  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  pounds  of  hay  is  enough  per  day,  varying  according  to  the 
size  of  the  animal.  To  this  may  be  added  from  eight  to  twelve  quarts  of 
carrots  per  day,  and  eight  quarts  of  wheat  bran,  and  two  quarts  of  corn 
meal — the  bran  and  corn  meal  to  be  reduced  as  the  cow's  yield  dimin- 
ishes. 

"The  Jersey  bull  will  need  per  day  ten  pounds  of  ha}',  four  quarts  of 
wheat  bran,  one  quart  of  oats  or  of  corn  meal,  and  two  quarts  of  car- 
rots, with  a  bushel  of  grass  twice  a  week  in  Summer.*  As  to  water, 
once  or  twice  per  day  in  Winter,  and  two  or  three  times  per  day  in 
Summer,  will  be  enough." 

THE   AMERICAN    JERSEY    CATTLE   CLUB. 

This  essay  would  be  incomplete  without  an  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  Cattle  Club,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  endeavored  to  fos- 
ter pure  breeding,  and  to  extend  a  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  the 
breed. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixt^^-eight,  Messrs.  Sam.  J.  Sharpless,  Chas. 
M.  Beach,  Thos  J.  Hand,  and  the  writer,  after  consultation  as  to  the 
best  coui"se  to  be  pursued,  asked  the  concurrence  of  some  of  the  leading- 
breeders,  and  held  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  which  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Club,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  preparation 
for  publishing  a  Herd  Book.  About  forty  breeders  were  constituted  the 
original  members. '  Since  that  time  nearly  one  hundred  others  have  been 
elected. 

The  formation  of  the  "Herd  Eegister"  was  at  once  undertaken,  such 
rules  being  established  as  at  that  time  seemed  adapted  to  secure  the  ad- 
mission of  all  animals  of  pure  Jersey  blood,  and  to  insure  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Up  to  this  time  pedigrees  had  been  kept,  when  kept  at  all, 
onl}^  in  the  private  records  and  desultory  correspondence  of  imjjorters 
and  breeders.  There  were  some  Guernseys  in  the  country,  and  it  had 
been  usual  to  speak  of  these  and  of  Jerseys  indiscriminately  as  "Alder- 
ney;"  this  confused  the  records  very  much,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulty  of  excluding  such  as  were  not  clearly  pure  Jerseys,  without 
doing  injustice  to  owners.  The  preparation  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
"Eegister"  required,  for  several  years,  the  labor  not  only  of  the  Secre- 
tary, but  largely  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  of 
others  who  were  familiar  with  the  earlier  importations.  It  is  believed 
that  the  result  of  this  work  has  been  to  exclude  all  animals  not  clearly 


*Many  bulls  will  do  better  on  less  grain;  some  on  none  at  all. — Ed. 
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of  pure  Jersey  stock,  and  to  admit  all  of  those  offered  for  entry  which 
were,  on  evidence,  entitled  to  registrj'. 

Manj'  breeders,  doubting  that  the  Club's  "Eegister"  would  ever  be- 
come au  important  standard,  withheld  their  records,  trusting,  as  before, 
to  their  own  private  evidences  of  purity  of  breeding.  It  had  been,  de- 
termined, after  the  publishing  of  the  first  volum.e,  to  make  the  rules  con- 
cerning the  evidence  of  importation  from  Jersey,  and  of  the  purity  of 
breeding,  much  more  strict  and  precise  than  those  previously  in  force; 
but  breeders  became  gradually  convinced  of  the  importance  of  registry, 
and  there  were  constantly  presented  fresh  cases  which  seemed  as  worthy 
of  attention  as  many  that  had  already  been  admitted,  and  the  doors  were 
kept  open  still  longer,  that  all  might  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  the 
jjurity  of  their  herds.  After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  that  no 
animal  should  be  admitted  without  the  most  absolute  evidence  in  every 
detail,  unless  application  was  made  before  December  thirty-first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two.  The  number  of  converts  to  the  value  of  the 
"Register"  continuing  to  be  large,  this  limit  was  extended  to  December 
thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seven  tythi*ee.  There  had  thus  been 
given  more  than  five  years,  from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  work 
on  the  "Register,"  during  which  breeders  could  have  the  same  privi- 
lege that  had  been  extended  to  those  who  first  took  advantage  of  the 
Club's  movement.  This  limit  has  now  been  passed,  and  no  reasonable 
objection  can  be  made  to  the  course  pursued. 

The  "  Register "  had  become  sufficient!}^  known,  and  ample  oj^por- 
tunity  had  been  given  to  all  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
Henceforth  its  influence  could  only  be  weakened  by  a  further  extension 
of  the  indulgence;  and  since  the  first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  the  rules  have  been  so  far  tightened  that  it  is  believed  im- 
possible  to  secure  the  entrj' of  any  animal  concerning  which  there  is  not 
given  such  evidence  as  to  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  imported  ani- 
mals came  from  the  Island  of  Jerse}',  and  that  animals  bred  in  this  coun- 
try have  had  their  whole  history  so  recorded  that  we  can  know  their 
distinguishing  marks,  their  breeders,  the  exact  date  of  their  birth,  their 
present  and  consecutive  ownership,  and  the  names  and  registrj^  numbers 
of  their  sires  and  dams. 

Hereafter  no  animal  can  be  registered  as  imported  from  Jersey  which 
is  not  proven  to  be  of  "Herd  Book"  stock  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and 
which  is  not  identified  with  a  photograph  taken  on  the  island;  no 
American-bred  animal  can  be  registered  which  is  not  proven  to  be  the 
oflFspring  of  animals  already  registered. 

Admitting  (which  is  not  likelj")  that  there  is  a  slight  infusion  of 
Guernsey  or  any  other  blood  in  the  earlier  registrations,  as  every  suc- 
cessive generation  will  divide  the  impurity,  even  this  must  soon  practi- 
cally disappear,  and  registry  will  be  an  absolutel}'  certain  evidence  of 
practical  purity. 

The  Club  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended its  movements.  Its  registry  is  now  the  standard  of  pedigree  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  are  few  agricultural  societies  of  any 
importance  which  admit  Jerseys  to  competition  for  premiums  unless 
they  are  entered  in  the  Club's  "Register." 

The  usefulness  will  be  much  increased  by  the  recent  rule  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  that  all  applications  for  entry  shall  bear  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  breeder,  and  that  the  breeder  shall  be  recorded,  either  in  the 
body  of  the  work  or  the  list  of  transfers,  as  the  owner  of  the  dam  at 
the  time  she  became  pregnant  with  the  animal  offered  for  entry.     This 
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involves  the  keeping  of  a  record  of  all  changes  of  ownership,  which 
secures  the  complete  written  history  of  every  animal  ajjpearing  as  a 
dam  or  sire. 

The  pecuniary  success  of  the  Club,  though  at  first  doubtful,  has  now 
become  fully  assured,  and  its  funds  are  gradually  increasing.  This  fund, 
however,  can  under  no  circumstances  accrue  to  the  personal  benefit  of 
any  member;  there  is  no  compensation  except  to  the  Secretary  (for  the 
keeping  of  the  records.)  All  moneys  in  the  Club's  treasury  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  Jersey-breeding  pub- 
lic— to  be  expended  in  premiums  on  cattle  exhibited,  for  essays  concern- 
ing the  breed,  for  the  publication  of  information,  for  the  expenses  of 
investigating  committees,  etc. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  the  publication 
of  its  "  Eegister,"  the  Club  will  render  valuable  services  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country,  and  by  concentrating  its  energies  on  a 
single  meritorious  race,  will  give  to  that  race  all  the  prominence  that  it 
so  richly  merits. 
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PRIZE   ESSAY  ON  JERSEY   CATTLE. 


BY   L.    S.    HARDTX. 


It  is  only  within  the  last  half  dozen  years  that  the  Jersey  cow  has 
come  prominently  before  the  American  public.  To  say  in  that  short 
time  she  has  won  golden  opinions  from  troops  of  friends,  is  but  a  beg- 
garly return  for  the  many  obligations  we  are  under  to  her. 

She  is  rapidly  teaching  us  to  eat  a  better  article  of  butter,  to  make  it 
with  less  cost,  of  a  much  finer  quality,  and  from  a  smaller  quantity  of 
milk,  to  say  nothing  of  her  having  enlisted  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
agricultural  minds  of  the  country  in  behalf  of  the  important  art  of 
cattle  breeding. 

To  estimate  her  at  her  proper  value,  she  should  be  judged  from  two 
points  of  view:  first,  as  an  agent  in  the  production  of  cream  and  butter; 
and,  secondly,  as  a  thoroughbred. 

There  is  little  danger  of  over-estimating  the  importance  of  her  char- 
acter in  this  first  particular.  One  of  our  best  writers  upon  dairy  sub- 
jects estimates  the  present  annual  yield  of  butter  in  the  United  States 
at  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  At  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  it  is 
worth  one  hundred  and  five  million  dollars;  at  fifty  cents  a  pound,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars.  These  figures,  marking  tbe  extremes 
of  current  prices  paid  for  butter,  show  a  premium  offered  by  the  con- 
sumers of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  million  dollars  as  an  incentive  to 
improvement  in  butter  making,  to  say  nothing  of  top  prices  at  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty-five  cents  a  pound. 

The  expense  of  making  the  higher  grades  of  butter  is  not  over  ten 
cents  a  pound  extra,  while  the  difference  in  price,  in  some  instances, 
reaches  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  a  pound.  Surely,  here  is  suflicient  in- 
ducement for  dairymen  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  butter  product. 

That  the  Jersey  cow  is  an  important  agent  in  accomplishing  the  end 
in  view,  is  rapidly  becoming  an  acknowledged  fact.  She  not  only  pro- 
duces milk  from  which  butter  can  be  made  of  a  finer  and  more  con- 
sistent texture,  but  her  presence  in  the  herd  seems  to  arouse  the 
ambition  of  her  owner,  so  that  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  butter  from  a 
herd  of  Jerseys  does  not  bring  the  highest  jDriees,  and  often  double  the 
jjrice  of  any  other  butter  in  the  market. 

The  Jersey  cow.  simply  as  a  dairy  animal,  needs  no  other  treatment 
than  should  be  bestowed  upon  dairy  animals  of  any  other  breed.  Being 
somewhat  small  of  stature,  and  trained  to  stick  to  her  work,  year  in  and 
year  out,  though  her  exceptional  weekly  records  stand  among  the  best, 
yet  her  forte  is  not  so  much  in  giving  a  large  yield  of  butter,  for  a  few 
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consecutive  days,  upon  flush  pasture,  when  fresh,  as  it  is  to  furnish  the 
greatest  possible  yearly  yield  of  butter. 

It  is  customary  with  many  dairymen  to  carry  their  cows  through  the 
Winter  nearly  dry,  have  them  come  in  fresh  in  the  Spring,  and  put  them 
on  flush  pasture.  This  puts  a  cow's  system  to  its  greatest  strain  just  at 
the  season  Avhen  her  product  is  selling  at  its  lowest  figures;  and  as  a 
cow  can  yield  but  so  much  milk  in  a  twelvemonth,  this  Spring  forcing 
must  have  the  effect  of  causing  a  corresponding  decrease  in  Winter, 
"when  the  cow's  product  is  selling  at  high  prices.  But,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  possible  yield  of  milk,  the  cows  should  be  stinted  so  as 
to  droj)  their  calves  late  in  the  Autumn.  The  cow's  nature,  responding 
to  the  demands  of  maternity,  furnishes  sufficient  stimulant  for  a  flush  flow 
of  milk  during  the  Winter  months,  while  the  succulent  grasses  of  Spring 
and  Summer  prevent  in  a  great  measure  the  natural  decrease  as  she  ap- 
proaches another  parturition.  If  a  cow  holds  her  flesh  well,  she  should 
be  milked  to  within  a  few  days  of  calving.  It  is  questionable  if  the 
embryo  calf  is  much  of  a  drain  upon  the  cow,  as  it  requires  but  a  little 
over  three  ounces  of  nourishment  in  twenty-four  hours  for  its  support. 
That  cows  when  milked  up  to  calving  time  sometimes  fall  oft'  consider- 
ably in  the  next  season's  yield,  can  be  attributed  correctly  to  a  fact  ob- 
served by  most  dairymen,  that  a  cow  giving  an  exceedingly  flush  or  long 
yield  one  year  sometimes  rests  herself  the  succeeding  one,  alternating 
in  the  amount  of  her  yield  similarly  to  the  habit  of  most  fruit  trees. 

To  get  the  largest  yield,  a  mixed  system  of  soiling  and  pasturing 
should  be  adopted;  one  acre  of  pasture  lo  each  cow  for  an  early  Spring, 
Midsummer,  and  Winter  bite  to  color  the  butter,  Fall -sown  rye  for  Spring 
feeding,  first  cut  of  red  clover  to  follow  the  rye.  Spring-sown  barley  and 
oats  mixed  to  follow  the  clover;  corn  fodder,  sown  in  drills  three  feet 
apai't,  early  in  the  Spring,  and  every  succeeding  second  week  until  August, 
to  finish  out  the  Summer  feeding.  For  Winter  feeding,  corn  fodder  or 
stravv,  cut  in  half-inch  lengths,  and  mixed  wet  with  mill  feed,  supple- 
mented with  a  half  peck  of  beets  a  day,  makes  the  best  feed  when  a  profit- 
able return  of  butter  is  required,  A  high  grade  of  butter  must  be  made 
to  pa}'  the  bills  for  this  extra  treat  of  beets.  Cabbage  and  turnips  are 
almost  certain  to  rob  butter  of  that  high  aromatic  flavor  that  secures 
the  highest  prices  in  the  market.  They  are  few  indeed  who  eat  a  whole 
firkin  of  butter  before  detecting  the  presence  of  musty  hay  or  stale 
water  in  the  cow's  food. 

The  milking  should  be  done  quietly,  quickly,  and  thoroughly.  Fe- 
male milkers  are  necessary  characters  in  a  j^astoral  poem,  or  the  picture 
of  a  dairy  scene,  but  in  the  cow  stable  men  are  much  to  be  preferred,  as 
they  can  rest  the  bucket  between  their  knees,  and  hold  their  own 
against  a  fractious  heifer.  In  training  a  heifer  to  milk,  strength  and 
firmness  are  necessary,  but,  above  all  things,  no  violence  should  be  used. 
If  Jersey  heifers  are  handled  before  calving  as  they  should  be,  there  will 
be  no  trouble  in  milking  them. 

AS    A   THOROUGHBRED. 

We  have  thus  far  treated  of  the  Jersey  from  a  purely  domestic  and 
commercial  point  of  view;  but  it  is  as  a  thoroughbred  that  she  enlists 
our  liveliest  interest.  Within  the  last  year  we  have  seen  a  few  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  butcher's  meat,  by  the  magic  art  of  breeding,  turned 
into  a  princely  fortune.     If  the  same  skill  can  be  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
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brecrling  Jersey  cattle,  may  we  not  soon  hope  for  equally  satisfactory 
results? 

It  is  extremely  rare  in  this  country  that  an  animal  belonging  to  any 
of  the  dairj'  breeds  sells  for  more  than  a  thousand  dollars,  while  Short- 
horns are  selling  at  fabulous  prices. 

This  peculiar  state  of  affairs  is  frequently  accounted  for  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  beef  interest  is  of  much  greater  value  than  the  dairy 
interest. 

By  the  census  returns  it  appears  there  are  in  the  United  States  and 
Territories,  a  little  more  than  one  half  as  many  milch  cows  as  there  are 
of  other  cattle.  By  Allen's  valuation  the  "  other  cattle  "  are  worth  a 
little  over  one  fifth  mbre  than  the  milch  cows,  as  they  stand  on  foot. 
Scarcely  one  fifth  of  the  "other  cattle"  can  be  jDroperlj- credited  to 
beef  cattle.  A  dairy  cow,  well  selected,  wisely  and  economically  han- 
dled, will  pay  a  profit  equal  to  her  first  cost  ever}-  twelve  months,  on  an 
average,  four  j'ears  of  her  life.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  beef  cattle 
of  no  other  breed  than  the  Sh^rt-horn  sell  at  these  fabulous  prices,  let 
us  take  a  more  homclj'  view  of  the  subject.  In  the  City  of  Louisville, 
a  Avell-to-do  merchant's  bill  of  fare  for  a  week  will  usuallj'  contain  the 
foUewing  articles:  a  roast  of  beef  for  Sunday,  at  one  dollar  and  twauty- 
five  cents,  which  answers  for  hash  and  a  cold  cut  for  Monday.  Fowls, 
fish,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  and  game,  with  three  beefsteaks,  at  forty  cents 
each,  will  finish  out  the  week.  This  makes  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
for  beef.  In  the  daLry  line  this  same  family  uses  seven  pounds  of  but- 
ter, at  fifty  cents  a  pound,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  seven  gallons  of 
milk,  at  twenlj'-eight  cents  a  gallon,  one  dollar  and  ninety-six  cents;  not 
less  than  fort}'  cents'  worth  of  cheese,  and  fifty  cents  for  veal — a  total  of 
six  dollars  and  thirty-six  cents  for  the  products  of  the  dairy,  against 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  beef. 

Families  of  more  limited  means  reduce  the  amount  of  beef,  and  pro- 
portionately increase  their  supply  of  milk  and  cheese,  while  upon  the 
farmers'  and  laborers'  tables  beef  is  something  of  a  luxury,  milk  being 
as  much  a  necessity  as  the  ever-present  bacon. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  class  animals  under  two  years  of  age  as  beef 
cattle,  while  the  cow,  after  giving  us  four  years  of  profitable  milking, 
balances  the  beef  account  on  the  butcher's  scales. 

It  may  be  that  these  high  prices  for  thoroughbreds  are  mere  fancy 
and  speculation,  but  in  the  connoisseur's  eyes  a  purely  bred  and  highly 
finished  thoroughbred  is  an  exquisite  work  of  art,  not  onlj'  possessing 
value  for  its  present  beauty,  but  having  within  it  the  creative  power  of 
stamping  its  wonderful  image  upon  innumerable  descendants.  Suppose 
a  Jersey  breeder,  by  judicious  breeding  and  wise  selection,  should  pi-oduce 
a  family  of  Jerseys,  every  heifer  of  which  at  three  years  of  age  should 
yield  four  hundred  pounds  of  butter  yearly,  and  this  extraordinary 
quality  should  follow  in  each  successive  generation  as  certainly  "as  the 
night  the  day" — let  this  ^Act  be  known  and  believed  by  other  breeders; 
what  would  a  "pure  bred"  cow  of  that  family  be  worth? 

We  know  but  little  of  the  origin  of  Jersey  cattle.  Their  resemblance 
to  the  jji'esent  cattle  of  Normandy  has  led  many  persons  to  look  for  their 
origin  in  that  direction.  They  probably  are  what  on  the  island  they  are 
believed  to  be — a  local  pure  breed,  brought  to  the  state  of  perfection 
they  have  now  reached  b}'  their  naturally  isolated  position,  somewhat 
necessitating  breeding  in  the  line,  and  leading  to  a  common  aim  or  ne- 
cessitj^  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  IS^early  all  of  our  improved 
breeds  of  animals  have  originated  from  a  peculiar  idea  or  desire  taking 
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possession  of  a  community.  The  idea  may  be  started  by  an  individual, 
but  it  will  be  taken  up  by  the  community,  fostered,  j^robably,  by  some 
real  want  or  necessity  of  the  people.  With  the  tenacity  that  rural  com- 
munities usually  hold  to  any  peculiar  prejudice  or  tradition,  the  course 
of  breeding  originally  adopted  will  be  persevered  in  for  generations, 
until  a  very  distinct  and  valuable  breed  will  be  created.  In  this  way 
have  many  hundreds  of  breeds  of  hogs  and  horned  cattle  been  brought 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection.  But  in  cases  when  the  general 
taste  has  changed,  or  the  animal  has  been  superseded  by  something  bet- 
ter, the  breed  has  been  abandoned  and  lost  in  the  surrounding  natives. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Jersey  have  always  been  jealous  of  the 
high  butter  qualities  of  their  favorites,  and  exceedingi}'  loath  to  allow 
any  crosses  with  foreign  cattle.  Accordingly,  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  the  Jersey  Legislature  forbade  any  importation  of  cattle 
under  severe  penalties.  Guernseys  have  never  been  considered  foreign 
cattle,  and  there  have  always  been  a  few  on  the  island,  to  which  fact 
may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  the  buff  noses  we  occasionally  now  meet 
with  in  some  excellent  Jerseys. 

The  agriculture  of  Jersey  partakes  more  of  the  practice  of  gardening 
than  farming,  hoed  crops  taking  the  place  of  general  tillage.  Apple 
orchards,  roadsides,  and  small  paddocks  supply  grazing  in  the  place  of 
extensive  pastures.  The  cattle  are  usually  kept  in  the  stable  and  fed  on 
roots,  straw,  and  hay;  and  when  grazing  are  tethered,  or  attended  by 
children.  This  enforced  lamiliarity  between  the  cow  and  her  master 
has  induced  the  owner  to  study  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  cow, 
and  the  cow  to  adapt  herself  to  the  wants  of  her  owner.  Colonel  Le 
Couteur  tells  us  the  care  of  the  cow  is  generally  left  to  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  family;  to  which  fact  may  be  attributed  the  sweet  and  love- 
able  nature  of  the  cow,  as  undoubtedly  the  hand  of  woman  has  its 
refining  influence  even  upon  dumb  brutes. 

The  Channel  Islands  are  composed  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  AUlerney,  and 
Sark.  Sark  does  not  seem  to  claim  any  distinctive  breed  of  cattle.  Al- 
derney  is  the  principal  shipping  point  for  all  the  islands,  and  has  given 
to  all  cattle  exported  the  common  name  of  Alderneys.  Youatt  saj^s: 
"All  cattle,  whether  from  the  French  coast  or  islands,  pass  under  the 
common  name  of  Alderney."  Guernsey  has  a  valuable  and  distinct 
breed  of  cattle,  larger  in  size,  coarser  in  structure,  and  redder  in  color 
than  the  Jerseys. 

The  cattle  from  Jersey  have  undoubtedly  given  the  breeds  called  Al- 
derney their  particular  prominence  abroad.  In  England,  as  early  as  the 
days  w^hen  Youatt  wrote,  we  read:  "It  is  fashionable  that  tlie  view 
from  the  breakfast  or  drawing  room  of  the  house  should  present  an  Al- 
derney cow  or  two  grazing  at  a  little  distance."  The  Alderney  was 
imported  into  and  was  a  great  favorite  along  the  south  coast  of  England 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  a  few  animals  were  imported  into  this 
country  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  ami  to  a  large  extent  by  Mr, 
John  A.  Taintor,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  about  the  j'ear  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  at'ty.  They  have  been  favorites  in  New  England  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  ever  since  their  tirst  appearance  in  this  country. 
They  were  introduced  into  the  West  about  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty,  when  they  were  brought  into  Kentucky  by  Mr,  James  B. 
Clay,  of  Lexington,  Mr,  E.  A.  Alexander,  of  Woodl'ord  County,  and  by 
Colonel  Anderson,  of  the  ISoldiers'  Home,  Harroldsburg, 

The  prices  ranged  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  three  hundred  dollars 
for  cows,  dei^onding  upon  milking  qualities.     But  the  publication  of  the 
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"  Herd  Eegister  "  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  gave  prices  a  new 
impulse;  and  now  it  is  difficult  to  buy  a  first-class  registered  cow  for  less 
than  from  three  hundred  dollars  to  five  hundred  dollars. 

Upon  the  skill  displayed  in  selecting  the  bull,  will  depend  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  breeder,  A  bull  should,  if  possible,  have  a  pedigree 
running  back  for  three  or  more  generations,  through  strains  of  repre- 
sentative butter  makers.  In  form  and  color  he  should  be  as  near  fault- 
less as  possible,  as  the  sire  has  the  greatest  influence  in  these  two  re- 
spects upon  the  offspring.  In  form  he  should  be  judged  by  the  scale  of 
points  prescribed  by  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Jersey.  More 
particularly,  he  should  have  a  blood  like  look,  be  light  and  airy  in  his 
carriage,  have  delicate  limbs,  a  small  head,  set  rather  lightly  on  his 
shoulders,  with  light,  yellow,  crumpled  horns,  and  a  long,  slim  tail.  He 
should  be  deep  in  the  flank  and  open  in  the  twist,  with  no  tendency  to 
fatness  about  the  thighs,  and  carrj^  in  his  rear  the  ensign  of  a  race  of 
milkers — a  broad  escutcheon.  If  of  fine,  vigorous  constitution,  the  closer 
he  is  bred,  the  better.  The  richest  colored  calves  are  got  by  light  col- 
ored bulls  from  dark  reddish  or  brown  cows. 

The  crucial  test  of  a  good  bull  is  in  the  result  of  his  breeding.  His 
female  offspring  from  good  cows  should  be  uniformly  deep,  rich  milkers, 
and  of  good  forms  and  colors.  Any  decided  and  uniform  defect  may  be 
correctly  attributed  to  the  bull.  The  most  desirable  quality  in  his  breed- 
ing is  evenness.  The  production  of  prodigies  is  apt  to  be  evidence  of 
eccentric  breeding.  Uniform  excellence  is  the  highest  evidence  of  fine 
breeding.  Jersey  bulls  have  the  reputation  of  being  possessed  of  unami- 
able  dispositions.  Being  possessed  of  a  light  and  active  physique,  and 
all  the  hot  blood  and  chivalrous  spirit  that  seems  to  be  inseparably  con- 
nected with  aristocratic  birth  and  the  possession  of  a  long  array  of  high- 
toned  ancestors,  is  it  any  wonder  he  is  at  times  inclined  to  put  on  airs? 
Acts  properly  attributable  to  viciousness  in  one  animal  may  be  only 
playfulness  in  another.  Keeping  a  bull  in  a  stall  is  apt  to  render  hina 
more  or  less  impotent.  Allowing  him  to  run  with  the  herd  is  dangerous 
to  the  herdsman,  to  stock,  and  to  fences,  and  is  particularly  disagreeable 
to  strangers  desiring  to  examine  the  herd.  My  own  plan  is  to  have  a 
box-stall  with  a  small  yard  attached.  The  bull  has  free  range  of  both, 
and  the  cows  are  turned  in  to  him. 

As  a  rule,  the  prices  received  for  thoroughbred  males  of  both  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  pi'ices  received  for  females. 
The  extreme  fancy  prices  paid  for  animals  are  usually  paid  by  breeders 
only  who  require  but  one  male  to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  females,  making 
from  this  source  fifteen  or  twenty  times  the  demand  for  females  over 
males.  There  are  but  few  farmers  or  graziers  who  raise  their  beef 
cattle.  They  usually  buy  yearlings  or  steers  and  dry  cows  to  fatten, 
which  accounts  for  a  naturally  small  demand  for  beef  bulls.  But  does 
this  rule  apply  to  dairymen?  They,  as  a  rule,  keep  bulls,  while  in  but- 
ter dairies  the  calves  are  generally  selected  and  raised  with  great  care, 
but  with  a  total  disregard  to  the  remote  ancestry  of  the  bull.  If  he  is 
out  of  one  of  the  best  cows  in  the  herd,  this  is  usually  considered  suffi- 
cient. I  am  happy  to  state  that  matters  are  improving  in  this  respect. 
In  the  East  we  hear  of  the  increased  demand  for  Jersey  bulls  from  farm- 
ers and  dairymen,  while  at  the  West  I  can  bear  witness  to  a  decided 
waking  up  to  the  importance  of  using  pure  bred  bulls  in  the  herd.  From 
present  indications  we  can  look  forward  with  perfect  confidence  to  see 
Jersey  bulls  sell,  within  the  next  half  dozen  years,  for  as  much  as,  if 
not  more,  than  we  are  now  receiving  for  females  of  like  ages. 
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THE  cow. 

In  selecting  a  Jersey  cow,  the  first  object  to  be  taken  in  view  is  her 
capacity  for  producing  a  large  yearl}^  yield  of  butter;  and  to  the  breeder 
it  is  not  only  important  that  she  should  be  a  tj^pical  or  representative 
cow,  but  should  have  the  capacity  to  reproduce  her  good  qualities  in  her 
offspring.  In  her  general  structure  all  the  good  points  of  her  breed 
should  be  fairly  represented.  She  should  possess,  if  possible,  all  the 
points  prescribed"  in  the  scale  of  points,  and  should  of  course  have  an 
unimpeachable  pedigree.  Fortunately,  it  no  longer  requires  the  national 
reputation  of  a  breeder  to  give  currency  to  a  pedigree.  A  bona  fide 
number  from  the  "Herd  Register"  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
stamps  the  article  as  genuine. 

Colonel  Le  Couteur  tells  us:  "The  north  and  northwest  coast  of  Jer- 
sey is  high  and  precipitous;  a  bold,  syenite  rock  rising  two  hundred  and 
more  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea."  Peculiar  to  this  district  are  the 
small,  fine  limbed,  hard}'  cattle.  "The  southward  half  of  Jersey  may 
be  called  an  inclined  plane,  gradually  and  beautifully  slanting  to  the  sea- 
shore, watered  by  innumerable  streams."  To  this  section  belong  those 
animals  larger  in  carcass,  and  thought  by  some  to  be  handsomer  and 
more  delicate.  Hence  in  this  country  we  remark  two  prevailing  types 
of  Jerseys.  One  is  generally  of  light  yellow  color,  with  considerable 
white,  rather  waxy  horns,  sometimes  buff  noses,  and  rather  large  and 
coarse  in  the  general  make-up.  The  other  tj'pe  is  smaller,  with  rather 
fine  bones,  generally  of  darker  color  and  black  points,  small,  smooth 
horns  with  black  tips. 

There  is  no  choice  between  them  as  butter  producers.  There  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  correlation  between  the 
perineum,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  escutcheon  or  milk-mirror, 
and  the  activity  of  the  milk-secreting  glands.  Very  few,  if  any,  modern 
writers  upon  cattle  have  accepted  the  complicated  theory  of  Guenon, 
Avhile  no  two  of  them  agree  as  to  the  exact  value  of  the  escuitcheon.  As 
a  point  of  beauty  it  should  certainly  be  cultivated  in  the  herd.  As  to 
its  practical  value  for  indicating  the  milking  qualities  of  the  cow,  my 
experience  is  that  a  finely  developed  escutcheon  is  rarely  seen  on  a  small 
milker,  while  man}''  excellent  milkers  have  very  small  or  no  escutcheon 
at  all.  In  other  words,  its  presence  is  a  good  sign,  while  its  absence  is 
not  necessarily  a  cause  for  distrust.  Milk  veins,  as  an  indication  of 
milking  capacit}',  are  of  about  the  same  value  as  the  escutcheon. 

A  Jersey  udder  should  be  square  and  well  tucked  up,  not  pendulous, 
and  extend  well  forward  along  the  body.  All  four  sections  should  be  of 
equal  capacity.  Such  an  udder  is  comfortable  to  the  cow,  and  gives 
symmetry  to  this  the  most  important  part  of  her  body.  The  teats 
should  be  set  wide  apart,  and  be  of  sufficient  length  and  softness  to  be 
easily  milked.  There  is  no  greater  defect  in  a  dairy  cow  than  a  short, 
hard  teat. 

CALVES. 

The  most  approved  plan  for  raising  calves  is  to  take  them  from  the 
dams  when  four  or  five  days  old,  teach  them  to  drink,  and  feed  them 
fresh  milk  from  the  cow,  gradually  adding  sweet  skimmed  milk,  and,  as 
the  fresh  milk  is  abandoned,  adding  ground  cooked  food.  After  the  calf 
is  four  or  five  weeks  old,  the  rich  food  should  gradually  be  supplanted 
by  muscle-forming  food,  until  the  calf-fat  has  disappeared,  and  the  calf 
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is  left  iu  only  fair  condition.  The  evil  effects  of  keeping  a  calf  too  fot 
may  not  be  perceptible  in  the  same  animal  when  grown;  but  any  sys- 
tem of  feeding  or  breeding  should  be  judged  not  by  its  immediate  effect 
upon  an  individual,  but  by  the  consequences  upon  a  whole  herd  of  ani- 
mals, if  that  course  should  be  persisted  in  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
The  system  of  feeding  adopted  cannot  be  too  closely  watched.  A  scant 
supply  will  shorten  the  butter  capacity  of  the  herd,  while  too  luxuriant 
pasture  will  turn  Jerseys  into  Short-horns.  The  aim  should  be  to  give 
them  such  a  liberal  supply  of  butter  producing  food  as  they  can  bear 
without  producing  fatness. 

There  is  no  point  of  mere  fanc}'  about  a  Jersey  of  more  importance 
than  the  horns.  Imported  cows  and  bulls,  as  seen  in  this  country,  have 
both  horns  describing  similar  curves,  while  with  native  bred  Jerseys  it 
is  quite  the  exception.  A  yearling's  horns  should  be  dressed  with  a 
rasp,  scraped,  oiled,  and  put  in  clamps  as  soon  as  a  tendency  to  wildness 
of  growth  is  discovered. 

The  subject  of  acclimating  Jerseys  in  the  Southern  States  needs  more 
light  than  has  yet  been  shed  upon  it.  I  have  shipped  Jerseys  to  many 
of  the  Southern  States  for  several  years  past,  and  none  of  them  have  bad 
the  fever.  I  attribute  my  success,  whether  correctly  or  not,  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  all  calves,  and  raised  in  thin  condition;  and  I  think  the 
least  risk  will  attend  such  shipments  when  made  in  the  Autumn,  and 
onl}^  calves,  thrifty,  but  thin  in  flesh,  and  not  over  six  or  eight  months 
of  age,  are  sent.  They  should  be  kept  out  of  the  hot  sun  and  heavy 
dews,  never  allowed  to  become  fat,  receiving  green  food  only  in  Summer, 
and  having  always  pure  water  to  drink.  The  trouble  is  probably  more 
or  less  local. 

GRADES. 

After  a  pretty  full  experience  I  am  prepared  to  give  my  unqualified 
praise  to  Jersej'  crossbreeds  and  grades.  The  produce  from  coupling  a 
Jersey  bull  of  good  quality  with  an  Aj^rshire  cow  of  similar  character, 
is  usually  an  excellent  butter  cow.  So,  if  native  cows  of  good  quality 
are  chosen,  the  grades  from  them,  by  use  of  a  good  Jersey  bull,  may  be 
expected  to  be  superior  butter  c^ws.  In  breeding  for  grades,  the  bulls 
should  invariably  be  thoroughbred.  If  the  native  cows  are  white,  black, 
yellow,  or  dun  color,  the  offspring  resemble  thoroughbreds  very  closely. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  safe  to  state  in  behalf  of  this  breed  of  cattle,  that 
the  Jersey  cow,  as  a  general  rule,  will  yield  in  a  twelvemonth  from  a 
third  to  one  half  more  butter  than  cows  of  any  other  breed.  It  is  there- 
fore advisable  that  dairymen  whose  specialty  is  butter  making,  should 
introduce  into  their  herds  Jersey  bulls  having  first-class  butter  pedigrees, 
and  save  the  cow  calves  by  these  bulls  from  the  best  cows  in  the  herd. 
For  private  families,  nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  all  the  members  of  the 
family  than  the  fawn-like  appearance  of  the  j'oung  calves  or  the  quaint 
beauty  of  the  matured  cow;  while  the  extraordinarj^qualit}'  of  the  milk 
and  yeast-like  richness  of  the  cream,  yielding  deep  colored  and  nutty 
flavored  butter,  win  the  never-ending  praise  of  the  good  housewife. 
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WOOL,    MUTTOlSr,    AISTD    MOl^EY.* 


The  present  paper  will  treat  of  the  diseases  of  sheep  and  their  reme- 
dies; and  herein,  first,  of 

SCAB. 

I  will  not  affirm,  as  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  scab  is  caused  by  an 
insect,  but  ii'oing-  on  the  principle  that  a  man  will  become  veiy  old  be- 
fore he  learns  everything  by  personal  experiment,  I  accept  the  theory 
advanced  by  such  writers  as  Walz  of  Germany,  Youatt  of  England,  and 
our  own  countrj^man,  Dr.  IJandall — men  who  have  made  a  lifelong  study 
of  sheep  and  their  diseases,  and  than  whom  I  can  imagine  none  better  to 
quote  from.  Walz  says:  "  If  one  or  more  female  aeari  are  placed  ou 
the  wool  of  a  sound  sheep,  the}"  quickly  travel  to  the  root  of  it,  and 
bury  themselves  in  the  skin,  the  place  at  which  the}'  penetrated  being 
scarcely  visible,  or  only  distinguished  by  a  minute  red  point.  On  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  day  a  little  swelling  may  be  detected  by  the  finger,  and 
the  skin  changes  its  color  and  has  a  greenish  blue  tint.  The  pustule  is 
now  rapidly  formed,  and  about  the  sixteenth  day  breaks,  and  the  mothers 
again  a])j)ear  with  their  lit^e  ones  attached  to  their  feet.  These  little 
ones  immetliately  set  to  work  and  penetrate  the  neighboring  skin,  and 
bury  themselves  beneath  it,  and  find  their  proper  nourishment,  and 
grow  and  propagate  until  the  poor  animal  has  myriads  of  them."  This 
female  acarus,  it  is  stated,  brings  forth  from  eight  to  fifteen  at  a  hatch- 
ing. 

I  have  detected  on  scabby  sheep  a  parasite  which  may  be  examined 
by  a  common  magnifying  glass,  and  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  acarus 
that  causes  the  scab  with  us,  though  it  is  quite  different  in  structure 
(although  of  about  the  same  size)  from  the  species  described  and  figured 
by  the  above  named  writers.  The  acarus  of  Walz  is  figured  as  a  sac  of 
irregular  outline,  having  the  four  corners  drawn  out  to  form  four  pairs 

*  For  the  commencement  of  this  article,  see  page  449. 
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of  lar£>'c,  irregular  brauching  legs.  The  parasite  I  have  observed  is  a 
regular  oval  in  form,  in  outline  not  unlike  the  body  of  a  wood-tick,  white 
and  semi-translucent  like  a  particle  of  spermaeetti  or  wax,  and  having 
three  or  four  (I  forget  which,  for  it  is  some  3'eai-s  since  1  have  had  any 
scab)  pairs  of  legs  attached  synimetricully  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
bod}'.     The  legs  are  reddish-brown  in  color. 

Almost  anything  that  is  destructive  to  insect  life  will  cure  scab  if 
applied  in  liquid  form  and  hot — say  ai  about  the  tempei-ature  that  the 
hand  can  bear  comtbrLably;  but  no  mixture,  however  poisonous,  can 
effect  a  cure  with  a  single  a|)plication.  It  should  be  applied  about  three 
times,  and  at  intervals  of  say  ten  days.  Having  a  scabby  sheep  on  hana, 
we  must  assume  that  the  parasites  infesting  it  are  existing  in  every 
stage  of  their  brief  career.  There  are  those  which  have  just  emerged 
from  the  skin  with  their  young,  those  which  have  just  burrowed  into 
the  skin  to  bring  forth  their  young  ten  or  twelve  days  hence,  those 
which  have  been  bui-ied  five  or  six  daj's,  above  whom  the  pustule  has 
formed,  and  yet  others  at  every  stage  between  the  two  extremes  of  their 
career,  j^ow,  you  can  break  the  pustules  (or  most  of  them),  and  reach 
with  your  poison  the  occupants  of  these,  and  the  free  acari  that  may 
ha])pen  to  be  on  the  outside  of  the  skin,  but  3"0U  will  not  reach  all  of  those 
that  have  just  retired  within  it.  You  may  poison  the  wool  so  that  were 
these  to  emerge  the  next  da}^  it  might  be  the}^  Avould  also  perish.  But 
a  few  days'  growth  of  wool  must  be  amjile  for  the  preservation  of  such 
microseo])ic  life.  Within  a  fortnight,  then,  from  the  first  application 
of  your  wash,  a  second  generation  of  acari  has  matured  and  embarked 
upon  its  mission  of  "increase  and  multiplication."  These  considera- 
tions niake  it  easy  to  understand  why  a  second  and  third  application  of 
the  remedy,  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days,  are  requisite  to  insure  the 
cure  and  eradication  of  the  scab. 

Soon  alter  shearing  is  the  best  time  to  perform  any  of  the  o])erations 
hereafter  described;  the  wool  is  then  short,  it  takes  less  liquid  to  satu- 
rate, and  you  have  a  better  chance  to  "take  in  the  situation  "  generally. 

SPOTTING   SIIEEP. 

"Spotting"  sheep  consists  in  placing  the  sheep's  head  into  some 
stationar}^  3'oke  and  doctoring  such  spots  on  the  siieep  as  can  be  dis- 
covered to  be  affected  by  the  scab.  The  yoke  may  be  made  of  a  forked 
limb  of  a  tree;  or,  take  four-by-four  scantling  and  spike  on  two-byfour 
pieces  with  holes  bored  through  the  same;  have  a  peg  or  bolt  that  can 
be  inserted  freely  into  these  holes  so  as  to  keep  the  sheep  from  disen- 
gaging his  neck  or  head  from  the  yoke  aflfsrhe  has  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion. The  3'oke  is  to  be  set  firmly  into  the  ground  or  into  the  floor  of 
the  place  where  the  work  is  to  be  done.  Next  inspect  the  sheep  for 
scab  thoroughly,  and  with  a  swab  dipped  into  the  "  wash,"  rub  all 
places  tliat  show  trace  of  scab  or  even  look  sus])iciou8 — for  it  is  easy  to 
overlook  a  ])atch  the  size  of  one's  hand  if  the  operator  be  not  up  to  his 
work.  A  sheep  whose  fleece  is  3'et  entire  ma}'  be  quite  scabb}',  and 
need  onl3^  a  few  weeks  to  lose  large  patches  of  wool,  3'ct  to  the  casual 
observer  there  ma3'  be  nothing  wrong.  These  places  in  the  wool  are 
lighter  colored  than  the  balance  of  the  fleece,  and  have  a  dried  up, 
white  appearance,  that  one  ma3'  soon  learn  to  detect  as  readily  as  he 
wouUI  Were  the  wool  oft'  and  an  ugl)-  sore  formed.  Either  in  spotting  or 
dipping  sheep  I  would  see  that  all  bad  places  that  are  sore  or  "scabb3%" 
as  the  term  would  impl3',  should  get  an  extra  allowance  of  doctoring. 
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Some  advocate  rubbing  or  scaritying  the  parts  with  a  currycomb  until  they 
bleed.  This  looks  cruel,  but  1  would  do  it  if  I  had  any  doubt  that  the 
liquid  was  thoroughly  penetrating  every  part  of  the  wool  clear  to  the 
skin.  1  found  it  convenient  to  use  an  ordinary  mechanical  oil  can  lilled. 
with  coal  oil.  With  this  the  oil  can  be  scjuirted  into  such  places,  and 
then  a  slight  kneading  or  rubbing  in  with  the  fingers  will  cause  it  to 
penetrate  all  parts.  And,  in  fact,  for  "spotting"  sheep,  coal  oil,  if  not 
considered  too  expensive,  is  one  of  the  very  best  applications  that  cau 
be  used  in  cases  of  scab. 

From  this  account  of  the  process  it  will  be  seen  that  "spotting"  is  at 
best  only  a  halfway  plan  for  doing  the  work.  I  have  seen  open-wooled 
sheep  do  quite  w^ell  when  treated  by  this  method;  still,  one  is  always  in 
doubt  as  to  its  thoroughness.  When  scab  has  once  appeared,  it  is  better 
to  "dip"  the  sheep  each  Spring,  continuing  it  for  a  season  or  two  after 
the  infection  appears  to  have  been  eradicated  from  the  flock  and  from 
the  range.  Hence  it  is  best  to  prepare  at  once  for  dipping,  just  as  one 
prepares  shearing  pens,  etc.;  for  the  new  hand  wants  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  DO  matter  how  "  luckj-  "  some  of  his  older  neighbors  may  appear 
to  be  in  keeping  down  scab  in  their  flocks  (which,  perhaps,  are  of  com- 
mon and  open  wool  sheep),  still,  as  the  new  flock  goes  on  improving 
each  year,  and  particularh'  of  breeding  up  in  either  of  the  merino  vari- 
eties, tlie  owner  is  liable  to  become  disgusted  at  times  with  the  imperfect 
success  of  his  eftbrts  to  keep  down  scab  by  "spotting." 

DIPPING. 

"Dipping"  sheep,  as  the  term  woubl  imply,  consists  in  submerging 
the  whole  animal  in  the  liquid  or  "  wash  "  used  for  the  scab.  For  this 
purpose  a  trough  or  box  of  appropriate  size  is  required  to  contain  the 
liquiil.  After  being  dipped,  the  sheep  is  to  be  taken  out  and  placed  on  a 
shelf  or  platform  near  at  hand,  set  at  such  an  inclination  that  the  liquid, 
as  it  drains  ott'  the  animal,  shall  flow  back  into  the  dipping  trough. 

Where  a  large  flock  is  to  be  dipped,  a  platform  or  pen  is  usually  ar- 
ranged large  enough  to  accommodate  fifty  to  one  hundred  sheep  at  a 
time,  the  floor  so  inclined  that  the  liquid  which  drains  ott'  them  shall 
flow  back  into  the  dipping  trough.  The  trough  is  also  so  arranged  that 
the  sheep  may  be  driven  through  it,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of 
catching  and  holding  each  animal.  Each  shepherd  has,  of  course,  his 
own  ideas  of  a  pen  and  dipping  trough,  and  1  shall  give  my  own  for 

what  they  may  be  worth. 

« 

TROUcm   AND   DRAINWAY. 

Construct  of  two-inch  plank  a  tough  twenty  feet  long,  four  feet  deep, 
and  sixteen  inches  wide,  with  the  floor  at  each  end  so  inclined  that  a 
sheep  can  walk  into  it  and  out  again.  This  is  to  be  sunk  in  the  ground, 
its  top  level  with  the  surtace.  At  the  end  where  the  sheep  are  to  come 
out,  build  a  long  lane  rising  as  an  inclined  plane — say  fourteen  inches 
wide.  The  floor  of  this  is  to  be  of  two-inch  plaak,  and  before  laying  it 
run  a  carpenter's  plow,  or  grooving  plane,  along  each  edge  of  the  sur- 
face that  is  to  be  uppermost,  and  on  which  the  sheep  are  to  walk.  Lay 
the  first  plank  with  the  depressed  end  projecting  enough  into  the  dipping 
tough  to  let  the  liquid  falling  on  it  flow  back  into  the  trough,  and  let  it 
be  inclined,  rising  from  the  trough  at  the  rate  of  say  one  foot  to  the  rod. 
Lay  the  next  plank  in  the  same  manner,  "  end  on  "  to  the  first,  and  lap- 
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ping  it  say  four  inches,  shingle  fashion,  and  thus  continue;  forming  the 
floor  of  the  hme,  each  sixteen-foot  plank  forming  iifteen  feet  four  inches 
of  floor.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  uniform  gradual  i-ate 
of  ascent,  the  planks  being  supported  at  every  four  feet.  Now  strike 
two  chalk  lines,  six  inches  apart,  up  the  center  of  the  lane — thus  divid- 
ing the  floor  into  three  strips,  the  two  at  the  sides  being  four  inches 
wide,  and  the  center  one  six  inches  wide.  Next  take  one-inch  lumber, 
twelve  inches  wide  and  sixteen  feet  long,  and  set  on  edge  along  the 
chalk  lines — the  lower  edges  to  be  "toed  in"  to  the  floor,  and  the  top 
edges  nailed  to  each  side  of  the  lane.  These  side  boards  cause  the 
liquid  dripping  from  the  sheep  to  run  down  to  the  center  (six-inch 
space)  of  the  floor — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  width  ample  for  the  sheep 
to  walk  on.  If  this  lane  be  built  by  a  carpenter  the  lower  edges  of 
these  side  boards  will  be  leveled,  so  as  to  fit  snug  upon  the  floor.  If 
this  lane  and  dipping  apparatus  can  be  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and 
alongside  of  a  fence,  ascending  the  hill,  it  will  be  a  material  advantage, 
as  the  lane  then  can  be  built  much  longer,  and  the  fence  serves  for  one 
side  of  it,  ready  made.  There  must  be  such  a  corral  around  the  dipping 
trough  that  the  sheep  can  be  driven  through  the  trough.  ^\  ith  wild 
active  sheep,  it  may  be  needful  to  have  a  screen  .of  boards  on  each  side 
of  the  trough,  so  as  to  keep  the  liquid  from  splashing  out  upon  the 
ground.  The  "wash"  should  be  kept  just  deep  enough  to  swim  the 
sheep.  How  to  heat  it  and  keep  it  heated,  I  leave  to  the  reader;  prob- 
ably the  simplest  way  is  by  introducing  hot  stones.  But  where  a  head 
of  water  is  available  I  should  never  rest  till  things  were  so  arranged 
that  by  turning  a  faucet  I  could  have  hot  or  cold  water  at  will. 

This  plan  of  constructing  a  dipping  lane  has  several  advantages  over 
others.  With  some  pens,  it  is  needful  to  wait  till  the  last  sheep  dipped 
is  drained  before  the  pen  full  of  sheep  can  be  let  out.  In  this  lane  each 
sheep  moves  out  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  dipped,  and  by  simply  shut- 
ting back  the  last  two  or  three  as  they  come  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  you 
can  go  on  working  at  the  trough;  or  with  a  suflicientiy  long  lane,  a 
continual  line  of  sheep  can  be  kept  moving.  There  are  no  joints  in  the 
floor  to  shrink  open  between  one  season's  dipping  and  the  next;  and,  on 
this  consideration,  I  should,  perhaps,  lay  the  greatest  stress.  The  floor 
planks  overlay  each  other  like  so  many  shingles,  and  nothing  but  a 
check  or  split  in  the  plank  can  cause  a  leak,  even  though  the  structure 
stand  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain  for  years, 

SULPHUR   AND    SALT, 

Simultaneously  with  the  external  applications,  I  give  salt  and  sulphur 
freely,  mixing  in  about  equal  bulks.  The  crude  California  sulphur  will 
serve,  which  comes  in  great  blocks,  and  costs  but  a  few  cents  per  pound. 
It  need  not  be  pulverized;  if  broken  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut,  it 
is  sufficient.  The  sheep  gnaw  and  munch  at  these  with  apparent  relish. 
After  the  external  applications  are  concluded,  I  would  continue  to  give 
some  sulphur  with  the  salt  during  the  remainder  of  Summer.  After  the 
rains  set  in  the  sulphur  should  be  discontinued. 

Subjoined  are  several  recipes  for  prei)aring 

SHEEP   WASHES 

For  the  cure  of  scab: 

First — Simple  decoction  of  tobacco,  made  strong — using  say  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  leaf  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water. 
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Second — Tobacco,  twenty  pounds;  potash,  six  pounds;  lime,  six 
jDOunds;  tar,  two  quarts;  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water.  Make  the 
potash  and  lime  into  a  thin  paste;  add  the  tar,  and  mix  till  they  combine; 
then  stir  into  the  tobacco  decoction,  which  should  have  been  heated  to 
the  boiling  point. 

Third — Make  a  strong  pickle  of  salt  and  water,  and  to  every  two 
buckets  add  one  bucket  of  strong  whitewash  (of  lime);  this  should  be 
put  only  on  sheep  recently  shorn. 

Fourth — Pulverize  finely  one  pound  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  add 
it  slowly  (no  faster  than  it  will  dissolve)  to  one  hundred  gallons  of 
water.  This  is  a  very  effectual  wash,  but  unless  the  proportions  are 
strictly  adhered  to,  had  better  not  be  used.  This  is  the  cleanest  and 
pleasantest  dip  used,  and  in  the  above  proportions  sufficiently  innocent. 

IS   LEGISLATION   IN    ORDER? 

Taken  in  time  and  followed  up  with  due  persistence,  scab  can  always 
be  controlled  completely,  but  until  a  radical  reform  is  wrought  in  this 
feature  of  California  sheep  husbandry,  no  one  can  be  permanently  safe 
against  it.  Any  fallen  log  or  piece  of  fence  against  which  a  scabby 
sheep  may  have  rubbed  itself,  suffices  to  start  the  disease  again  in  a  flock 
a  full  twelvemonth  after  it  has  apparently  been  effectually  eradicated. 
Shearers  may  bring  it  on  their  clothes  from  a  neighbor's  pen.  If  a 
public  ro.ad  run  through  the  farm,  a  flock  is  not  safe  in  changing  from 
fields  on  one  side  of  this  road  to  others  on  the  opposite  side — scabby 
sheep  may  have  been  driven  along  it  and  left  the  contagion  behind  them. 
In  Australia,  I  learn,  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  punished  by  sharp  pen- 
alties, to  drive  scabby  sheep  on  a  public  highway,  or  to  have  them  in 
possession  without  taking  prompt  measures  to  cure  them;  and  that  fun- 
damental principle  of  justice  and  our  common  law — that  "a  man  shall 
so  use  his  own  property  as  not  to  injure  his  neighbors  "■ — authorizes  and 
demands  the  enforcement  of  this  regulation;  at  least,  as  to  driving  along 
the  public  highway.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  driving  of  scabby 
sheep  over  the  face  of  the  country  is  a  liberal  distributing  of  sure  poison, 
against  the  injuries  of  which  no  care  or  precaution  can  guard.  It  will, 
I  think,  be  conceded,  that  we  have  at  least  as  much  right  to  protection 
against  this  injury  as  against  the  firing  of  paj)er  gun  wads  amongst  our 
dry  grain,  or  any  other  gratuitous  and  mischievous  nuisance.  None 
will  object  to  such  a  regulation  except  the  owners  of  scabby  flocks, 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  are  frequently  flocks  that  their  owners  have 
merely  neglected.  If  our  great  flocks  of  Merinos  are  to  continue  devel- 
oping, nothing  can  contribute  to  that  end  more  than  the  wise  regulation 
above  cited.  But  its  enforcement  is  not  to  be  asked  on  the  ground  of 
fostering  or  promoting  sheej)  husbandry.  It  is  sufficient  and  proper  to 
ask  it  on  the  single  ground  of  justice,  because  it  is  right,  and  goes  to  put 
down  a  wrong. 

OTHER   DISEASES. 

Scab  is  the  only  infectious  disease,  within  my  experience,  that  the 
California  shepherd  has  to  contend  with  to  any  extent.  I  have  heard  of 
the  rot,  and  several  others;  but  as  to  the  rot,  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first 
flock  afflicted  with  that  disease — as  it  is  described  by  the  older  writers 
of  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe.     I  have  seen 
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ULCERATED    SORE   FEET. 

These  are  easily  cured  by  paring  them  down  and  applying  some  caustic 
(say  bluestone  or  sulphate  of  copper)  once  or  twice.  Apply  this  remedy 
in  time  and  there  will  not  commonly  be  any  more  of  this  form  of  "foot 
rot"  in  the  whole  flock,     I  have  also  seen 

FLUKES, 

Or  fish-shaped  parasites  in  the  liver.  These  and  grubs  in  the  head  are 
quite  common,  and  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  the  exception  to 
open  a  carcass  without  finding  them — j^^^'ticularly  the  grubs.  This 
parasite  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  sheep,  as  anj^  old  hunter  will  tes- 
tify that  he  has  found  them  equally  abundant  in  the  heads  of  deer  and 
elk. 

GRUBS   IN    THE   HEAD 

Are  a  first-rate  thing  to  doctor  for,  when  the  flocks  get  out  of  order,  and 
you  can  lay  the  trouble  to  nothing  else.  It  is  like  the  "hollow  horn" 
in  cattle,  which  is  commonly  an  euphemism  for  starvation  and  exposure. 
The  remedy  is  simple  and  similar — move  the  sheep  to  better  range  and 
feed,  being  sure  that  they  have  access  to  plenty  of  waiter  and  salt.  Per- 
haps I  siiould  say  plainly  that  grubs  in  the  head  and  flukes  in  the  liver 
never  hurt  any  sheep,  and  need  no  remedial  treatment. 

In  warm  weather,  and  particularly  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  operations  of  the 

BLOW    FLY. 

Any  shecf)  that  appears  to  be  restless  or  uneasy  should  be  examined. 
The  case  may  be  one  of  scab,  but  often  it  will  be  found  that  some  wound 
has  become  filled  with  maggots.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the 
sheep  should  have  been  wounded,  for  these  jiests  to  appear.  Any  little 
collection  of  dung  around  the  breech  will  tempt  the  fly  to  deposit  its  eggs, 
and  often,  on  Merinos,  the  eggs  will  be  deposited  in  the  clean  wool — gen- 
erally about  some  wrinkle.  Application  of  coal  oil,  turpentine,  or  any 
of  the  sheep  washes,  will  remove  the  evil;  but  if  the  maggots  have  eaten 
into  the  flesh  and  formed  a  bad  sore  or  wound,  the  proper  treatment  is 
to  wash  the  parts  clean  and  apply  powdered  calomel. 

Sometimes  a  sheep  will  have  a 

COLD   IN   THE   HEAD. 

I  daub  a  little  tar  on  the  nose.     I  do  so  because  I  saw  another  man 
do  it,  and  the  sheep  got  well. 
Sheep  will  become 

LAME, 

Sometimes,  as  if  they  had  rheumatism.  Often  this  is  caused  only  by 
a  pellicle  of  dry  or  frozen  earth  in  the  cleft  of  the  hoof.  The  cure,  of 
course,  is  to  remove  it.  I  have  heard  lameness,  not  otherwise  expli- 
cable, attributed  to  an  alleged  stoppage  of  the  "  biflex  canal."  I  do  not 
believe  it,  for  I  have  never  discerned  any  stoppage  in  the  canal.  As 
many,  even  among  old  shepherds,  have  never  seen  this  canal,  I  will  say 
that  it  is  situated  in  the  cleft  of  the  foot,  about  the  juncture  of  the  hoof 
and  hair.     It  resembles  one  of  the  little  holes  that  are  on  the  inside  of 
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the  hog's  leg.  At  the  inside  extremity  is  a  pouch,  apparently  formed  by 
a  continuation  of  the  outside  skin,  being  lined  with  hair,  and  secreting  a 
viscid.     Sheep  may  also  have  what  is  called  the 

BLIND    STAGGERS — 

Eefusing  to  eat,  and  turning  continually  around,  or  staggering.  Some 
become  total!}'  blind.  I  do  not  know  of  any  remedy  that  is  of  any  ac- 
count.    Either  old  shee])  or  lambs  will  occasionally  have  the 

SCOURS, 

Or  diarrhea.     For  this  give  plenty  of  salt,  and  change  to  dry  feed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  remedies  mentioned  above,  1  have  but 
one  cure  for  any  sheep  that  did  not  thrive  on  good  grass,  water,  and 
salt,  and  that  is:  to  eat  it  the  tirst  time  it  did  get  fat,  or  to  sell  it  very 
cheap  to  any  one  who  wanted  to  take  the  chances  wuth  it.  For,  though 
I  have  had  -''good  luck"  alwaj's  with  flocks  of  sheep,  still,  with 
single  sick  sheep  it  has  been  just  the  other  way.  I  should  always  single 
out  or  mark  for  the  butcher  any  sheep  that  is  continually  poor  or  un- 
thrifty in  a  flock  of  the  same  age  and  grade  as  itself,  no  matter  how  fine 
it  might  be  in  other  respects.  Perfections  and  imperfections  are  trans- 
mitted to  ofl:spring  about  equally,  and  in  breeding  from  such  sheep  you 
are  continually  with  a  lot  of  the  same  sort  on  your  hands. 

INJURIOUS    FEED-GROWTHS. 

There  are  very  few  grasses  or  vegetables  in  California  that  are  inju- 
rious to  sheep — the  on\y  two  that  I  have  known  to  kill  them  being  the 
laurel  and  the  "rattle-weed."  Sheep  will  only  touch  the  former  during 
a  scarcitj'  of  feed.  They  will  eat  the  rattle-weed  freely,  and  the  only 
remedy  I  know  is  that  of  exterminating  it  from  the  range. 

IN    CONCLUSION. 

The  standard  manuals  of  sheep  husbandry  give  a  good  deal  of  space 
to  sheep  diseases,  their  symptoms,  nature,  and  remedies,  and  may  be 
consulted  by  sueh  as  are  curious.  I  can  only  reiterate  my  opinion,  based 
on  the  experience  of  having  gone  through  the  mill,  that  the  foregoing 
simple  directions  are  all  that  can  be  followed  with  real  profit  by  the 
California  sheep  man  who  is  in  the  business  for  "wool,  mutton,  and 
money."  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock  may  find  it  worth  while 
to  experiment  with  greater  pains,  especially  to  save  some  single  animal 
of  considei-able  value.  But  all  the  circumstances  that  usually  attend 
the  bree  ling  of  thoroughbreds  are  different  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
sheep  raiser  or  farmer.  Feed  and  shelter  are  different;  and  the  value  of 
the  animal  on  which  the  extra  pains  and  expense  may  be  expended  is 
very  difterent  indeed.  I  commend  these  considerations  to  the  inex- 
perienced sheep  man  who  may  have  imbibed  other  and  more  ambitious 
views  from  perusal  of  the  manuals  of  sheep  husbandry — valuable  and 
scientific  as  these  are.  He  is  to  remember  that  nine  tenths  of  their 
matter  is  addressed,  not  to  him  at  all,  but  only  to  the  breeder  of  thor- 
oughbreds, and  will  "pay"  in  practical  application  only  with  their  val- 
uable, high-priced  animals. 
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THA-jSTS^CTIONS 


SANTA   CLARA  VALLEY  AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 


THE    YEAR    1874. 


E  E I^  O  E  T . 


To  the  honorable  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  California: 

Gentlemen:  Pursuant  to  the  statue  in  that  behalf  enacted,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  followin,!^  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four. 

FIXAXCIAL     EXHIBIT. 


Balance  on  hand,  as  \)gy  last  report 

83,723  26 
9,535  01 

Amount  received  from  all  sources  since  last 
report 

ei3,258  27 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

By  amount  paid    out  for  improvement   of 

grounds,  etc 

By  amount  paid  out  as  expenses  of  Fair 

By  amount  paid  out  for  premiums 

82,420  19 
2.361  58 
5,489  00 

S10,270  77 

Balance  cash  on  hand  December  3d,  1874 

82,987  50 
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PREMIUMS  AWARDED  AT    THE   PAVILION. 


GAEDEN    PRODUCTS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


W.  A.  Z.  Edward? 
W.  A.  Z.  Edwards 
J.  H.  Corntiiwaite. 

M.  Nelson 

C.  Cappelli 

C.  Cappelli 

M.  Fernandez 


Best  squashes 

Best  carrots 

Best  sack  onions 

Best  twenty  pounds  tomatoes. 

Best  cucumbers 

Best  all  kinds  vegetables 

Best  melons ■. 


.J3 
..$2 
..%2 


FRUITS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


S.  Q.  Brou,arhton 

A.  M.  Ogier 

S.  Q.  Broughton 

John  Rock 

John  Rock 

D.  M.  Harwood. 
D.  M.  Harwood. 
D,  M.  Harwood., 

S.P.Stockton... 

John  Rock 

John  Rock 

John  Rock 


J.  M.  Dawson  &  Co. 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Watkins... 


Mrs,  L.J.  Watkins. 


L.  A.  Gould 
L.  A.  Gould 
L.  A.  Gould 
L.  A.  Gould 


Best  collection  of  apples 

Best  single  variety  ot  apples 

Best  single  variety  of  pears 

Best  collection  of  peaches 

Best  collection  of  prunes 

Best  collection  of  foreign  grapes 

Best  single  bunch  of  foreign  grapes 

Best  single  bunch  of  Mission  or  Califor- 
nia grapes 

Best  collection  of  wine  grapes 

Best  gooseberries ■ 

Best  currants..., 

Best  pomegranates 


Canned  frtcits. 


Best  canned  fruit 

Best  fruit  hermetically  sealed  in  glass.. 

Preserves  and  jellies. 

Best  jelly 


Dried  fruit. 


Best  dried  apples .... 
Best  dried  apricots.. 
Best  dried  cherries. 
Best  dried  currants. 


...^5 
.iglO 


.$3 


.^10 
.$10 
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FKriTS— Continued*^ 


Exhibitor, 


Article. 


Premium. 


L,  A.  Gould 

L.  A.  Gould 

L.  A.  Gould 

L.  A.  Gould 

Preserving  Company 
Preserving  Company 
Preserving  Company 


L.  A.  Gould 

J.  J.  Roberts 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Watkins. 

A.  M.  Ogier 

"Wm.  Boots 


Best  dried  blackberries 

Best  dried  rhubarb 

Best  dried  onions 

Best  dried  tomatoes 

Best  dried  prunes  and  plums. 

Best  dried  pears 

Best  dried  peaches 


Nuts, 

Best  collection  of  nuts  of  all  kinds... 
Best  collection  of  soft-shell  almonds.. 
Best  collection  of  hard-shell  almonds 

Best  collection  of  chestnuts 

Best  collection  of  English  walnuts.... 


.§2 
.S2 
.$2 
.15 

.$•2. 


.$10 


.S2 
.82 


PLANTS    AND    FLOWERS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


John 

John 
John 
John 
L.  F. 
L.  F. 
L.  F. 
L.  F. 
L.  P. 
L.  F. 
L.  F. 


Rock 

Rock 

Rock 

Rock 

Sanderson 
Sanderson 
Sanderson 
Sanderson 
Sanderson 
Sander.son 
Sanderson 


Bestcollection  of  hardy  ornamental  ever- 
green plants ' S25 

Best  collection  of  assorted  plants,  all  kinds  $10 

Best  collection  of  roses  in  pots 85 

Best  collection  of  cut  roses  and  dahlias ..85 

Best  collection  of  greenhouse  plants ;.. , 8^5 

Best  collection  of  cut  flowers i §5 

Best  live  vases  bouquets  i 85 

Best  collection  of  parlor  bouquets ] 85 

Best  collection  of  hand  bouquets ' •_.82 

Best  collection  of  fern  and  leaf  plants i  810 

Best  collection  of  hanging  baskets | S3 


NATIVE    WINES    AND    LIQUORS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


C.  M.  Klatz 

S.  P.  Stockton.. 
S.  P.  Stockton.. 
S.  P.  Stockton.. 
S.  P.  Stockton.. 

D.  M.Harwood 
D.  M.  Harwood 
D.  M.Harwood 
D.  M.Harwood 
S.  P.  Stockton.. 


Best  dry  white  wine 

Best  sweet  white  wine  and  dry  red  wine. 

Best  sweet  red  wine , 

Best  port  wine 

Best  grape  and  pear  brandy 

Best  Madeira  wine 

Best  catawba  wine 

Best  angelica  wine 

Best  vinegar 

Best  exhibit  of  wines 


.(each  83)  86 

83 

85 

.(each  83)  86 


.83 
.83 


.810 
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DAIKY    PEODUCE— (CALIFOENIA.) 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


O.  W.  Fariisworth. 
Wm.  Boots 


Best  cheese- 
Best  butter. 


.§10 
...§5 


BREAD    AND    PASTPvY, 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  L.  J.  Watkins... 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Watkins... 

Chas.  Matigan 

Emily  Rodgers 


Best  domestic  brown  bread • $2 

Best  domestic  white  bread §2 

Best  six  loaves'bakers'  bread [ §5 

Best  exhibit  of  cake i $5 


EMBROIDEEY,   NEEDLE,  AND    FANCY    WOEK. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  C.  W.  Clark 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Chipman., 
Mrs.  A.  Boardman.... 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Sanders.... 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Sanders 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Armsden., 
Miss  M.  D.Mc Chain. 
Miss  M.  D.  McChain, 
MissM.  D.  McChain. 
Miss  M.  D.  McChain, 
MissM.  D.  McChain. 
Miss  E.  Lightstone... 
MissM.  D. McChain, 

J.  Lind 

Miss  S.  J.  Watkins... 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Wilson... 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Wilson... 
Mrs.  W.  C.  AVilson... 

Mrs.  J.  Demar 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Beal 


Best  wax  work 

Best  crochet  work 

Best  cone  work 

Best  rug  tufted  work 

Best  Worsted  work 

Best  article  knitting  work 

Best  display  of  silk  embroidery.. 

Best  knitted  shawl 

Best  worsted  crochet 

Best  suit  of  child's  clothes 

Best  set  lamp  mats 

Best  hair  work 

Be.st  afghan 

Best  shell  work 

Best  wax  shell  work 

Best  embroidered  ladies'  collar.., 

Best  article  chenille  work 

Best  cambric  embroidery 

For  fancy  needlework 

Best  tatting 


m 


.$2 
S2 


Premium  recommended 

m 

m 

42 


Premium  recommended 
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MILLINEKY    AND    DRESSMAKING. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  J.  Loryea Best  display  of  ladies'  bonnets  and  hats. 

Mrs.  J.  Demar |  Best  display  of  dressmaking 


.815 
.§10 


SEWING    MACHINES. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


"Wheeler  &  Wilson. 
Wheeler  &  Wilson. 
Wheeler  &  Wilson. 


Best  sewing  machine  for  all  purposes Diploma. 

Best  sewing  machine  for  fancy  work Diploma. 

Best  exhibit  of  machine  work Diploma. 


PAINTING   AND    GRAINING. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Fred.  .Tunk 

Granger  &  Young. 


Best  carriage  painting — second  premium. 
Best  carriage  painting — first  premium 


§10 


EINE    ARTS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


TolandHart |  Best 

Edward  Lewis Best 

C.  J.  Lightstone !  Best 

C.  J.  Liffhtstone Best 

Toland  Hart |  Best 

Carl  Browne ;  Best 

Carl  Browne Best 

Erailv  J.  Peeler Best 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Curtis Best 

S.P.  Sanders Best 

H.  G.  Peeler Best 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Curtis Best 

Miss  Ellis I  Best 

Matilda  Lotz i  Best 


oil  painting  on  canvas 

crayon  drawing 

penmanship 

drawing  with  a  pen 

landscape  painting — Cal.  scenery- 
exhibit  of  painting  as  a  fine  art 

portrait  in  oil 

pencil  drawing 

portrait  in  water  colors 

exhibit  of  photograph  views 

water-color  painting 

porcelain  picture 

cra3'on  portrait 

oil  painting  of  animals- 


§10 


.§5 


810 
§10 
§10 
..§5 
..§5 
§10 
..§5 
..85 


§10 
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POTTERY. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


A.  Steiger.. 


Best  display  of  pottery. 


STOVES    AND    TINWARE. 


Exhibitor. 

Article. 

Premium. 

John  Stock 

$5 

John  Stock 

^5 

DOMESTIC    MANUFACTURES. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Alex.  Mackey 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Owen 

Mrs.  A.  M.  "Weather- 
head 

L.  Lion  &  Co 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Wilson- 
Mrs.  Eliza  Bradley.... 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Wilson... 
J.S.Woods 


Best  ra^  carpet 

Best  patchwork  woolen  bedquilt 


Best  cotton  home-made  stocking 

Best  exhibit  of  gloves— California  make- 
Best  plain  sewing  and  needlework 

Best  silk  patch woik  bedquilt 

Best  cotton  patchwork  bedquilt 

Best  exhibit  of  hats  and  caps 


$5 

Premium  recommended 


SPECIAL    OR    DISCRETIONARY. 


Exhibitor. 


A.  Callahan 

Reeve  Bros 

Auzerais  &  Pomeroy. 

Bowen  Bros 

Dr.  L.  L.  Moore 

John  Stock 

John  Stock 

William  Aram 

William  Aram 

J.  Colyer 

J.  Pugazi 

Mr.  J.  Demar 


Article. 


Premium. 


Parmer's  vise  and  anvil  combined 

Wools'  patent  steam  heater 

Exhibition  of  groceries,  case  goods,  etc... 

Yeast  powders 

Pneumatic  evaporator 

Milk  pan  and  cooler  combined 

Pump  valves 

Water  lilter,  cooler,  and  refrigerator 

Graft  or  scion  cutter 

Sleeve  buttons  from  California  wood 

Display  of  hair  dye,  oils,  etc 

Display  of  human  hair  and  hair  dressing. 


Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Honorable  mention. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Honorable  mention, 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 
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HAND    TOOLS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


A.  Callahan 

A.  Callahan 

G.  A.  Dabney 

G.  A.  Dabney 

E.  K.  Dunlap 

Auzerais  &  Pomeroy. 

P.  McKenzie 

"William  Aram 

E.  Harrison 

G.  Richardson 


Best  wailing  machine 

Best  beehive  

Best  p^raiu  and  seed  separator... 

Best  churn , 

Best  patent  combined  iron 

Best  lawn  mower 

Best  improved  deep  well  pump. 
Best  combination  grafting  iron. 

Best  derrick  fork 

Best  squirrel  trap 


.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 


.D  ploma. 
•Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
•Diploma. 
•Diploma. 
•Diploma. 


IRON    AND    WOOD    WORK. 


Exhibitor, 


Article. 


Premium. 


L.  Chaize 

D.  McKenzie. 
D.  McKenzie. 


Best  exhibit  of  brass  work 

Best  exhibit  of  heavj'  castings 

Best  exhibit  of   brass  work  (entered  as 
agent) 


Premium  recommended. 


HARNESS    AND    SADDLERY. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


H.  Messing. 
H.  Messing. 
H^  Messing 
H^  Messing. 
H^  Messing. 
H^  Messing. 


Best  ladies'  saddle,  California  made $5 

Best  gents'  saddle,  California  made $5 

Best  buggy  harne-s,  single $10 

Best  buggy  harness,  double , ?10 

Best  set  team  harness $10 

Bestexhibitof  harness  and  saddlery  work.  $15 


TANNED    LEATHER. 


Exhibitor. 

Article. 

Premium. 

Jacob  Eberhardt 

Best  exhibit  of  tanned  leather,  harness, 
sole  and  upper  leather,  squirrel  skins, 

$40 
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FAKM    PKODUCTS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


John  Stanfield 

John  Stanfield 

Moody  Bros 

Moody  Bros 

Moody  Bros 

John  Koek 

Isaac  Dixon 

A.  Matty 

A.  Matty 

Jessie  Hobson 

A.  Matty 

A.  Matty 

George  W.  Zimmer 

A.  Matty , 

F.  Hamilton , 


Best  sack  of  wheat 

Best  sack  of  barley 

Best  sack  of  buckwheat  flour 

Best  sack  of  cornmeal 

Best  sack  of  flour 

Best  sack  of  potatoes 

Best  exhibit  of  flaxseed 

Best  exhibit  of  hams 

Best  exhibit  of  ten  pounds  of  lard 

Best  exhibit  of  oats 

Best  exhibit  of  twenty-live  pounds  of  salt 

pork 

Best  exhibit    of  twenty-five  pounds  of 

smoked  beef 

Best  exhibit   of  twenty-five  pounds   of 

corned  beef 

Best  exhibit  of  side  bacon 

Best  sack  of  rye 


.$5 
■So 
.$5 
Si 
.$5 
.§5 


.555 


WAGONS    AND    CAKRIAGES. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


J.  F.  Falkner Best  freight  wagon 

P.  W.  Keardon  &  Co.    Best  express  wagon 

Balbact  Crydewise.....    Best  family  carriage 

"W.  T,  Adel Best  buggy,  one-horse  top 

P.  W.  lieardon  &  Co.    Best  buggy,  one-horse  open 

"William  Harrison ,  Best  farm  wagon 

Chancey  Ives. Fine  two-horse  farm  wagon  (eastern  man- 
ufacture)  


110 

$liO 

$10 

m 

.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 


CABINET    WARE. 


Exhibitor. 


Bennett  &  Co 

J.  A.  Jager... 

J.  B.  Price.... 

J.  B.  Price.... 
J.  B.  1  rice.... 
J.  A.  Jager... 


Article. 


Premium. 


Best  exhibit  of  cabinet  ware  and  set  of 
parlor  furniture 

Second  best  exhibit  of  cabinet  ware  and 
chamber  set 

Second  best  exhibit  of  parlor  furniture 
and  chamber  set 

Best  exhibit  of  spring  mattress 

Best  exhibit  of  upholstery 

Best  easy  chair 


.^25 
.$10 
.$15 
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MAKBLE  WOEK,  SCULPTURE,  AND  STATUAEY. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Field,      Coombs     & 

Gregory ;  Best  exhibit  of  marble  work,  California 

[      manufacture 

J.  Ellis Statuary  in  plaster 

J.  Ellis j  Medalion  in  plaster 


$20 

$10 

Premium  recommended. 


AGRICULTUEAL    IMPLEMENTS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


S.  Towner 

S.  Towner 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co. 
M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co. 
M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co. 

D.  McKenzie 

D.  McKenzie 

Haskell  &  Mott 

Haskell  &  Mott 

Auzerais  &  Pomeroy. 
Auzerais  &  Pomeroy. 
Kimball  Manuf.  Co.. 

D.  M.  Harwood 

D.  McKenzie 

Auzerais  &  Pomeroy. 
Joseph  Enright f. 


Best 

Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 


exhibit  of  willow  work 

exhibit  of  rustic  work 

gang  plow  (.lohn  Deere) 

cultivator  (Chisset)  

reaper  ( Buckeye  self-raker) 

horse-power  (Pelton's  patent).... 

harrow  (patent  tubular) 

well  auger 

exhibit  of  blacksmith's  work 

mower  (Champion) 

plow  (steel  Moline) 

hay  press 

road  scraper 

grain  sower  (Vreedand's  patent). 

hay  cutter  (Hocking  Valley) 

steam  engine  (straw  burner) 


.$10 
.$15 


.$10 

.$10 

.$15 


Diploma. 
$20 


SILK,     CLOTH,    THEEAD,    EIBBONS,    ETC. 


Exhibitor, 


Article. 


Premium. 


J.  Green 

W.  P.  Higginbotham. 


Best  exhibit  of  silk  ribbon. 
Best  exhibit  of  silk  cloth... 


.$10 


CHILDEEN'S    DEPAETMENT, 


Exhibitor. 

• 

Article.                                              Premiuin . 

Laura  Hellyer,  aged 

Special  premium  recom. 
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PAKMS. 


Exhibitor. 

Article. 

Premium. 

W.  W.  Montague 

Best  improved  and  cultivated  farm 

NUKSEEIES. 


Exhibitor. 

Article. 

Premium. 

John  Eock 
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PREMIUMS   AWARDED   AT   THE    STOCK   GROUNDS. 


Exhibitor. 


Name. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


E.  T.  O'Hanlon. 

Wm.  Boots , 

"Wm.  Boots 

"Wm.  Boots 


Turf  Gallery- 
Bob  Wooding 

No  name 

Miami 


R.T.  O'Hanlon. 
K.T.  O'Hanlon. 


Sallie  .., 
Omega.. 


Thoroughbreds. 


Best  stallion,  two  years  old 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old 

Best  stallion,  suckling 

Best  mare,  three  j'ears  old  and 

upwards  

Best  mare,  two  years  old 

Best  mare,  one  year  old 


Geo.  "Wilson 

"Wm.  Hamilton . 


Rebel  Daughter.., 
"Winona 


A.  A.  Wetherall. 


Chas. 
J.  Ma 
Wm. 
llobt. 

Cbas. 
J.  P. 

Wm. 


Families. 

Mare  with  family  of  four  or  more 
colts 

Mare  with  family  of  four  or  more 

colts 


Horses  for  all  purposes. 


Fred.  Patchen. 


Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and 
over 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old 

Best  stallion,  suckling ,. 

Mare,  three  'years  old  and  up- 

j  j      wards , 

Luce 1  Lucy |  Mare,  two  years  old 

Dudley I  Lady  Allen I  Mare,  one  year  old 

Hamilton ;  Young  Winona....    Suckling  filly 


E.Mitchell San  Juan 

rtin No  name 

Hamilton '  Dale 

Welch I  Kit 


Jacks  and  Jennets. 


John  Cooney. 


C.  H.  Worthington. 


Wm.  A.  Mathews. 

Wm.  Hamilton 

Wm.  Hamilton 

Geo.  W.  Wilson.... 


Thomas  Blake 

J.  P.  Dudley 

A.  M.  Story 

T.  Andrews 

T.  Andrews 

Geo.  W.  Wilson. 
Thomas  Blake 


Black  Maria. 


Jennie  and  Jack... 


G.  M.  Patchen, Jr. 

Honest  Allen 

Fannie 

Bell  Patchen 


John  Barnes 

Billy  

Kate ... 

I^ady  Washington 
Sallie  Washington 
Sam.  and  Mollie.. 
Capt.  Thompson... 


Best  jennet. 


Mules. 

Pair  of  mules,  owned  by  one  man 

Roadsters. 

Stallion,  four  years  old  and  over. 

Stallion,  three  years  old 

Mare,  four  years  old  and  over... 
Mare,  three  years  old 


California  draft  horses. 

Stallion , three  years  old  and  over. 

Stallion,  two  years  old 

Mare,  three  years  old  and  "over., 

Mare,  two  years  old 

Suckling  filly 

Span  draft  horses,  in  harness. ... 

Imported   draft   stallion,  three 

years  old  and  over 
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Exhibitor. 


John  Barry. 


J.  D.  Carr.. 
Win.  Boots. 


G.  K.  Hostetter . 
MVm.  Hamilton. 

E.  A.  Kennedy. 


Colonel  Younger. 
C.  B.  Polhemus.... 
Colonel   Younger. 

Jones  &  Co 

AV'ni.  Qiiinn 

Carr  &  Chapman. 

Jones  &  Co 

Jones  &  Co 

Colonel  Younger., 
Colonel  Younger. 


Thomas  Blake.. 


C.  B.  Polhomus. 

John   Cooney 

C.B.Pol  hem  us. 
C.  B.  Polhemus. 
C,  B.  Polhemus. 


Jones  &  Co 

Colonel   Younger. 


Wm.  Quinn. 


R.  S.  Thomson, 
li.  S.  Thomson. 
J.  C.  Mills 


Name. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Jackson  and  Mate 


Carr's  Mambrino. 
Miami 


El  Capitan 

Santa  Clara 


Princess 


Thorndale  

Phil.  Sheridan 

Moonlight 

Mason  Duke 

Duke  of  San  Jos6. 

Lady  Solway 

Lorena  

Caroline 

Forest  Rose 

Rosa  Nell 


Devonshire  Billy.. 


Prince  John 

Yankee 

Princess  Roj'al.. 
Piincess  Louise. 
Beatrice 


Mason  Duke . 
Sprightly 


Alice. 


Young  Comet. 
Beatrice 


Carriage  horses, 

Sjian  of  carriage  horses,  owned 
and  used  as  such  by  one  man 

Sweepstakes. 


Stallion,  of  anj'  breed  or  age. 
Mare,  of  any  breed  or  age.... 


Graded  horses. 


Stallion,  one  year  old 

Mare,  four  years  old  and  over, 

with  colt 

Mare,  two  years  old 


Durham  cattle. 

Best  bull , four  years  old  and  over, 

Be.'^t  bull,  three  years  old 

Best  bull,  two  yeais  old 

Best  bull,  one  year  old 

Best  bull  suckling  calf 

Best  cow, four  years  old  and  over. 

Best  cow,  three  years  old 

Best  cow,  two  3*ears  old 

Best  cow,  one  year  old 

Best  heifer  calf. 


Devon  cattle. 

Best  imported  bull,  three  years 
old  and  over 


Alderneys, 

Best  bull, three  years  old  and  over 

Be.'-t  bull,  two  j^ears  old 

Best  cow,  three  3'eai's  and  over.. 

Best  cow,  two  years  old 

Best  cow,  one  year  old 


Sweepstakes. 

Best  bull,  of  any  breed  or  age.. 
Best  cow,  of  any  breed  or  age... 

Dairy  cow. 

Best  dairy  cow 

Swine, 

Best  boar,  of  any  breed  or  age. 
Best  sow,  of  an3'  breed  or  age... 
Best  pair  of  pig= 
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POULTRY. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


J.  C.  Mills 

Freddie  Collin« 

Freddie  Collins 

Freddie  Collins 

Freddie  Collins 

Freddie  Collins 

B.T.  AVatkins 

B,  T.  AVatkins 

E.T,  AVatldns 

B.T.  AVatkins 

C.  H.  AVortliington... 
Mrs.  M.H.  AVeldore.. 
J.  H.  Cockendall 

J.  H.  Cockendall 

James  Vinsonhaler... 
.Tames  Yinsonhaler... 
Theo.  Lenzen 


Best  pair  of  Xarragansett  turkeys 83 

Best  trio  Partridge  Cochins ' §3 

Best  trio  Brown  Leghorns ; S3 

Bust  trio  AYhite  Cochins ; §3 

Best  pair  Rouen  ducks 1 §3 

Best  trio  Houdans 83 

Best  Black-hreasted  Game  Bantams $3 

§3 

§3 

§3 

S:3 

§3 


Best  pair  AVhite  Leghorns 

Best  pair  Silver-spangled  Hamburgs 

Best  pair  Ailsburg  ducks 

Best  pair  Bronze  tuikevs 

Best  trio  AVhite  Crested  Polands 

Best  one  coop  of  seven  chicks.  Buff    Cochins,  six 

months  old 

Best  coop  of  nine  chicks,  Buff  Cochins,  three  months 

old 


Best  pair  IJolland  turke.vs 

Best  pair  Golden-breasted  Polands. 
Best  pair  Light  Bramahs 


.§3 

.S3 
.S3 


.§3 
.§3 


GRADED     CATTLE. 


Exhibitor. 


Name. 


Animal. 


AVm.  Quinn.. 

AVm.  Quinn. 
Chas.  Clark.. 


Frederica 


Best  cow,  three  years  old  and 
over 


Premium. 


815 

May  Queen Best  cow,  two  j'ears  old  and  over.  810 

Mollielst !  Best  cow,  one  year  old  and  over §5 


HERD    OF    CATTLE. 


Exhibitor. 


Name. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Colonel  Younger. 


Best  herd  of  cattle — five  entries..  $30 


74_(_a«ri) 
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CASHMERE    OR    ANGORA    GOATS. 


Exhibitor. 


Name. 


Animal, 


Premium. 


Lewis  &  McCracken. 

C.  P.  Bailey 

H.  Gilmore 


Prince  of  Pine 
Mountain 

Queen  of  Monte- 
rey  


Best  thoroughbred  buck — Cali- 
fornia raised 

Best  thoroughbred  ewe — Cali- 
fornia raised 

Best  herd  often  goats — Califor- 
nia raised 


$10 


SHEEP. 


Exhibitor. 


B.  T.  Watkins 

B.  T.  Watkins 

B.  T.  Watkins 

B.  T.  Watkins 

E.  A.  Kennedy 

E.  A.  Kennedy 

E.  A.  Kennedy 

E.  A.  Kennedy , 

Lewis  &  McCracken. 
Jesse  D.  Carr 


Name. 


Jesse  D.  Carr 

Lewis  &  McCracken. 

Jesse  D.  Carr 

Lewis  &  McCracken. 

Jesse  D.  Carr , 


Lewis  &  McCracken. 
Jesse  D.  Carr 


Eugene  T.  Sawyer. 
Walley 


No  name.. 
No  name., 


Pajaro 

Lord     Leicester- 
shire   

No  name 

May 

No  name 


Animal. 


Best  Spanish  merino  buck...., 

Best  Spanish  merino  ewe 

Best  pen  of  three  ram  lambs 
Best  pen  of  five  ewe  lambs... 
Best  French  merino  buck.... 

Best  French  meiinoewe 

Best  thiee  ram  lambs 

Best  five  ewe  lambs 

Best  Cotswold  buck , 


Premium. 


Best  Leicestershire  buck 

Best  Southdown  buck 

Best  Cotswold  ewe  

Best  Southdown  ewe 

Best  three  ram  lambs — Cots- 
wold   

Best  three  ram  lambs — South- 
down   

Best  five  ewe  lamb,? — Cotswold. 

Best  five  ewe  lambs — South- 
down   


$10 
$10 
$10 
$10 
$10 
$10 
$10 
$10 
$10 


$10 
$10 


.$10 


$10 


SWEEPSTAKES-SHEEP. 


Exhibitor. 

Name. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

B.  T.  Watkins 

Eugene  T.  Sawyer. 
May 

$10 

Lewis  &  McCracken.. 

Best  ewe  for  all  purposes 

$10 
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Some  of  the  articles  exhibited  deserve  more  than  a  passing  mention. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

plants  and  flowers. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Sanderson  exhibited  a  large  and  choice  variety  of  plants 
and  flowers,  shrubs,  and  cut  plants,  among  which  were  many  rare 
specimens.  Mr.  John  Eock  also  sustained  his  reputation  as  a  florist,  by 
a  magnificent  exhibition  of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  ornamental  plants,  which 
this  gentleman  has  secured  at  a  great  expense,  and  has  certainly  been 
to  a  vast  deal  of  trouble. 

SADDLERY   AND    HARNESS-WORK. 

The  only  exhibitor  in  this  line  was  Mr.  H.  Messing,  of  San  Jose.  The 
display  was  very  large,  and  the  work  perfect. 

tanned   LEATHER. 

Mr.  Eberhardt,  of  Santa  Clara,  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  work  of  this  gentleman  is  so  widely  known  throughout  the 
State,  and  so  universally  admired,  that  a  minute  description  is  unneces- 
sary. 

NEEDLE   AND   FANCY   WORK. 

In  this  department  the  entries  wei-e  numerous  and  varied.  Among 
them  were  specially  noticeable,  tatting,  by  Mrs.  A.  C.Armstrong;  a  suit 
of  child's  clothes,  by  Miss  M.  D.  McChain;  embroidery  and  chenille 
work,  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  AVilson.  The  display  of  Mrs.  Jackson  Lewis, 
though  not  entered  for  a  premium,  was  thought  by  the  committee  es- 
pecially  worthy  in  its  variety  as  well  as  its  exquisite  taste. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  PRODUCTS. 

The  display  in  this  department  was  much  larger,  and  in  every  way 
much  superior,  than  at  any  previous  exhibition.  A  magnificent  display 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  was  made. 

GRAPES   AND   PEACHES. 

The  competitors  in  this  department  were  Mr.  D.  M.  Harwood,  of  the 
Lone  Hill  Vineyard,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Stockton.  Their  display  excelled  m 
every  way  anything  ever  exhibited  in  tbis  line  at  any  previous  Fair. 
The  collection  of  peaches,  by  Mr.  John  Rock,  could  not  be  beaten  by 
any  one.      The  fruit  exhibited  by  Mr.  Burrell  was  made  special  note  of. 

THE   STOCK   YARDS. 

The  entries  of  stock  were  far  more  numerous  than  at  any  previous 
Fair;  so  much  so  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  society 
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could  prepare  the  additional  stalls  required  by  the  demands  of  the  ex- 
hibitors. 

HORSES. 

In  this  department  tlie  animals  were  of  the  finest  quality,  showing  the 
blood  prominently.  Mr.  R.  T.  O'llaulon,  of  San  Jose,  exhibited  his 
fine  thoroughbred  mare  "Alpha;"  Wm.  A.  Mathews'  stallion  "George 
M.  Patchen,  Jr.,"  with  hIx  of  his  colts;  also,  Wm.  Hamilton's  celebrated 
stallion  "  Ethan  Alien,  Jr.,"  with  a  family  of  six  of  his  colts. 

DURHAM    CATTLE. 

In  this  department  the  contests  for  the  society's  premiums  were  more 
spirited  than  at  any  previous  exhibition. 

ALDERNEYS. 

The  people  of  this  locality  have  a  penchant  for  Durhams,  and  Alder- 
ixeys  are  but  little  bred;  but  those  entered  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Polhemus  and 
Mr.  John  Cooney,  showed  that  great  care  had  been  taken  to  select  and 
raise  none  but  the  purest  and  finest  breeds  in  the  country. 

ANGORA    GOATS. 

This  department  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Lewis  &  McCracken,  J. 
P.  Sargent,  and  H.  Gilmore,  from  Napa  County.  Their  herds  were  very 
choice,  and  the  gentlemen  themselves  very  enthusiastic  in  their  line. 

FARMS. 

This  being  a  new  feature  in  o;;r  premium  list,  not  many  competitors 
entered;  but  among  those  who  entered,  are  the  following  gentlemen: 
A.  M.  Ogier,  whose  farm  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alviso  and 
San  Jose  road.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  improve  this  farm,  by  Mr. 
Ogier.  W.  W.  Montague,  who  lives  just  below  Mr.  Ogier,  has  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  improved  and  best  cultivated  farms  in  the  valley;  and 
the  gentleman  deserves  great  credit  for  the  vvay  in  which  his  farm  is 
kept.  Wm.  Boots,  who  lives  near  Mr.  Montague,  has  also  a  finely  im- 
proved and  well  cultivated  farm.  Mr.  W.  A.  Z.  Edwards,  a  gentleman 
who  for  3'ears  has  devoted  his  time  to  fartning,  has  been  duly  rewarded 
in  his  farm,  situated  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  this  city,  on  the 
old  Alviso  Turnpike. 

NURSERIES. 

This  branch  is  not  very  extensively  followed,  as  yet,  in  this  valley, 
but  among  those  who  entered  are  John  liock,  who  certainly  has  one  of 
the  finest  nurseries  in  the  State — almost  everj^  kind  of  plant,  shrub,  tree, 
and  flower  can  be  seen  at  his  nursery;  Mr.  Newhall  also  has  a  fine  nur- 
sery, well  cultivated,  and  comprises  the  choicest  varieties  of  trees  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  valley. 
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VARIOUS    matters. 

Since  our  last  annual  report,  the  society  has  spent  much  time  .iiid 
monej'  in  beautifying  and  improving  their  grounds  on  the  Alameda,  uud 
in  time  hope  to  make  them  the  most  convenient  and  attractive  of  any  in 
the  State;  and  the  society  hopes  that  at  their  next  exhibition  it  will 
have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  classes  of  people  in  the  work  of  pro- 
ductive improvement  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

^  D.  J.  PORTER,  Secretary. 

By  E.  K.  Campbell, 

Assistant  Secretary,  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  Society. 
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The  San  Joaquin  Yalley  District  Agricultural  Society, 


THE    YKAR   1874. 


OFFICERS     OF     THE     SOCIETY. 

[Elected  December  5th,  1874,  for  the  ensuhig  year,] 

PKESIDENT L.  U.  SHIPPEE. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

C.  E.  NEEDHAM San  Joaquin  County. 

FEED.  AKNOLD Stockton. 

SECRETARY. 

H.  W.  WEAVEK Stockton. 

TREASURER. 

T.  S.  HINDS Stockton. 

DIRECTORS. 

CAPTAIN  I.  W.  SMITH Stockton. 

CORNELIUS    SWAIN San  Joaquin  County 


REPOHT. 


The  Board  of  Munairers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  District  Agricul- 
tural Societ}'  respectfullj-  submit  the  foUoM-ing,  their  annual  report  for 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

The  jear  has  been  a  prosperous  one  to  the  society.  The  following 
will  show  the  condition  of  the  finances  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
society. 
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FINANCIAL     EEPOET. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year. 


Item. 


Amount. 


Receipts. 

Balance  in  the  treasury  December  6th,  1873,  as  per  report, 
Collection  from  sureties  of  lessee  of  track  for  the  year 

1873 

Season  tickets  sold 

Single  tickets  sold 

Life  memberships 

Entries  to  races 

Privileges  at  track  and  hall 

Ueceipis  for  admission  to  grand  stand 

Quarter  stretch  badges  sold  at  track 

Subscriptions  for  building  new  track  and  stand 

Subscriptions  for  special  premiums 

Subscriptions  for  special  race  October  8d 

Hay  sold 

Total  receipts 

Expenditures. 

Balance  due  for  the  year  1873,  as  per  last  report 

Permanent  improvements  in  building  of  a  new  stand  for 
spectators,  a  new  race  track,  new  stalls,  and  repairs  on 
stalls,  etc 

General  expenses,  including  rent  of  hall,  music,  gas  and 
gas-fitting,  salaries,  wages  of  employes,  labor,  decora 
tions,  printing,  advertising,  etc 

Premiums,  including  trials  of  speed , 

Entrance  money  to  races  refunded 

Total  expenditures 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer 

Total 


$345  73 


500 

00 

2,360 

00 

3,454 

35 

50 

00 

1,001 

00 

1,711 

25 

272 

05 

124 

50 

4,128 

00 

20 

00 

177 

50 

41 

25 

$14,185 

63 

$148  53 


7,688  62 


3,089  26 

2,944  50 

65  00 


13,935  91 
249  72 


$14,185  63 
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FINANCIAL    CONDITION    OP    THE    SOCIETY. 


Item. 


Amount. 


Assets. 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer 

Subscriptions  unpaid,  but  reliable 

Due  by  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  for  return  freight..., 

Total 

Liabilities. 

State  and  county  taxes  S105  00 

Premiums  not  called  for 72  00 

Leaving  a  surplus  of 


8249  72 
85  00 
12  75 


§347  47 


177  00 


8170  47 


The  following  named   exhibitors  have  generously  donated  the   pre- 
miums awarded  to  them,  viz: 


Exhibitor. 


Amount. 


Messrs.  George  West  &  Co.,  on  wines 

E,  B.  Lane,  on  flour,  etc 

J\Jr.  H.  Brooks,  on  poultry  

¥.  S.  Hutch,  on  horse  shoes 


y6o 


00 
8  00 
3  00 
5  00 
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PREMIUMS    AWARDED. 


FIRST     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I— THOROUGHBEED  HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Isaac  Laswell San  Joaquin  County. 


Col.  Caleb  Dorsey. 
Barnes  Potter 


Stanislaus  County.. 
Stanislaus  County. 


Animal. 


Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and 
upwards — b.  s.  Hardwood,  by 
Woodburn,  four  years  old 

Second  best  stallion — c.  s.  s, 
Sp.'Ctre,  five  j'ears  old 

Best  mare,  three  years  old  and 
u])wards  —  b.  m.  Farmer's 
Maid,  five  years  old 


Premium. 


§20 

Framed  dip. 


.815 


CLASS    II— FAMILIES. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

San  Joaquin  County. 
San  Joaquin  County'. 

Best  mare  for  all  purposes,  with 
family  of  four  or  more  colts — 
ch.  s.  m.  Chostnut  Bird,  eight 

§10 

J.  A.  McCloud 

Best  roadster  mare,  with  family 
of  four  or  more  colts — b.  m. 
Beauty,  twenty  years  old, with 

310 

W  R.  Leadbetter.. 

Best   nuire,  for  draft   or   farm 
purposes— b.  m.  Kitty  Over- 

SlO 

1 
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CLASS    III— HORSES    FOR    ALL    PURPOSES. 


Exhibitor. 


L.  U.  Shippee. 


Joseph  Heintze. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Stockton Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and 

upwards — b.  s.  Bay  Colt,  by 
David  Hill,  six  years  old 

Stockton Best  stallion,  two  years    old — 

s.  c.  Phil. Sheridan,  by  David 

!  I    Hill ....:. 

CM.  Creaner Stockton j  Best  sucking  colt 

Beardsley  &  Eee....    Stockton I  Best  mare,  three  years  old  and 

upwards — s.  m.  Lady  Lovell, 
bj'    a  Messenger   horse,  five 

years  old 

Stockton Best  mare,  two  years  old — b.  f. 

Kate  M 


L.  U.  Shippee. 


Premium. 


.$20 


§15 
.§10 


CLASS    IV— ROADSTERS. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


W.  D.  Ashley Stockton. 

Chas.  H.  Sisson Stockton. 

Lewis  Hewlett ' 

Uriah  Martin 


J.  A.McCloud j  Stockton. 


§10 


Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and 

upwaids — br.  s.  Bismarck,  bj' 

David  Hill,  five  j-ears  old 

Best  stallion,  three  j'ears  old — 

s.  c.  Fox,  by  Blackhawk 

Stallion,   two  years   old — b.    c. 

Dinks  Holden,  by  Chieftain.    Sp.  prem.dip 
Stallion,   one    j'ear    old — b.   c.  I 

Young    America,  by    Chief- 
tain    Sp.  prem.dip 

Best  mare,   three    years  old — 

Berkshire  Girl §10 


CLASS    V— CALIFORNIA    DRAFT    HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Beardslej'  &  Fee.. 

H.  Heuston 

H.  Heuston 

H.  Heuston 

H.  Heuston 


Stockton 

San  Joaquin  County. 

San  Joaquin  County. 
San  Joaquin  County. 
San  Joaquin  County. 


Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and 
upwaids — b.  s.  Ontario,  by 
Chieftain,  six  years  old 

Second  best  stallion — b.  s.  Mon- 
arch, by  Prince  Consort,  four 
years  old 

Best  one  j'ear  old — horse  colt 
Scotchman,  by  Monarch 

Best  sucking  colt — Heavy  Set, 
by  Monarch 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and 
upwards — ch.  m.  Chestnut 
Bird,  eight  years  old 


§20 

Framed  dip. 


.§5 
:10 
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CLASS    VI-CARKIAGE    HOESES. 


Exhibitor. 

Eesidence. 

Animal.                           Premium. 

J  A  McCloud 

Best  sinp^le  buggy  horse — b.  h. 
Silver  Thorn   by  Chieftain 

35 

CLASS    VII— GRADED    HOESES. 


Exhibitor. 


Eesidence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


"Wm.  Johnson., 
L.  TJ.  Shippee... 
C.  M.  Creaner. 
J.  A.  McCloud. 


Staiiislaus  County. 
Stockton 


Stockton. 


Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and 
upwards — b.  s.  Sam  Houston, 
by  Solomon,  four  years  old 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old — b. 
c.  Major  Kent,  by  General 
McClellan,  dam  Belmont 

Best  mai-e,  four  years  old  and 
over,  with  colt — s.  m.  Julia 
and  colt 

Best  mare,  two  years  old — s.  m. 
Pet 


.glO 


.310 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


Exhibitor. 

Eesidence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

L.  U.  Shippee 

Best  stallion— b.  s.   Bay   Colt, 
eix  years  old,  by  David  Hill SS'^O 

L.  U.  Shippee 

Best    mare— s.    m.     Flora,    by 

$10 

CLASS    VIII-JACKS. 


Exhibitor. 


Jeff.  Bridgford.. 


Eesidence. 


Animal. 


Best  jack,  Mameluke,  four  years 
old 


Premium. 


.?5 
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CLASS    IX— MULES. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

L.  XT.  Shippee 

Best  pair  of  mules  owned  by  one 
man — span  of  black  mules 

$10 

CLASS    X— DURHAM    CATTLE. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Jeff.  Bridgford I 

Col.  C.  Younger...  i  Santa  Clara  County. 

Cyrus  Jones  &  Co..   San  Jose 

"VV.  L.  Overhiser...    San  Joaquin  County, 

Cyrus  Jones  &  Co..!  San  Jos^ 

i 
Cyrus  Jones  «&  Co..;  San  Jose 

t 
Cyrus  Jones  &  Co..   San  Jos6 

Jeff.  Bridgford ! 


Best  bull,  three  years  old  and 
upwards — Gold  Dust 

Best  bull,  two  years  old — Moon- 
light   

Best  bull,  one  year  old — Mason 
Duke.; 

Best  bull  calf — Twentv-second 
Grand  Turk  of  Oak  Home 

Best  cow,  three  j'ears  old  and 
upwards — Geraldine 

Best  cow,  two  years  old — Caro- 
line   

Best  heifer,  one  year  old — Lad3' 
Hughes 

Best  heifer  calf— Goodnew  2d 


.Framed  dipl. 
§15 


CLASS    XII-JERSEY    CATTLE. 


Exhibitor.                    Residence.                                Animal. 

Premium. 

L.  J.  Orcutt 

Best  cow,  three  years  old  and 

$5 

CLASS    XIII-HOLSTEIN    CATTLE. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

Charles  Clark 

Best  bull,  three  years  old  and 

?10 
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CLASS    XVI— GKADED    CATTLE. 


Exhibitor. 


S.  B.  Kingsley. 
Charles  Clark.... 
Charles  Clark.... 


Kesidence. 


San  Jose. 


AnintiE 


Premium. 


Best  bull,  three  years  old  and 
upwards — Herman,  by  Blanco 

Best  cow,  three  years  old  and 
upwards — Molly , 

Best  heifer,  one  vearold — Molly 
First '. 


$10 


CLASS    XVII— HEEDS. 


Exhibitor.     ' 

Kesidence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

Cyrus  Jones  &  Co.. 

San  Jo.s^ 

Best  herd 

$20 

The  committee  most  earnestly  recommend  a  special  premium  to  Colonel  Younger,  of 
Santa  Clara  County,  for  the  herd  exhibited  by  him. 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

Cyrus  Jones 

San  .Tos6 

Santa  Clara  County.. 

Best  bull,  one  year  old — Mason 
Duke 

820 

Col.  C.  Younger... 

Bestcow, six  yearsold — Spright- 
ly   

$10 

CLASS    XVIII-GOATS. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

El  Dorado  County.... 

El  Dorado  County.... 
El  Dorado  County.... 

Best  thoroughbred  buck — Han- 
nibal   

85 

M.  Gilmore 

Best  ewe 

«6 

M.  Gilmore 

Best  herd  of  ten 

^5 
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CLASS    XIX— SHEEP— SPANISH    MERINO. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


L.  U. 

L.  U. 
L.  U. 

L.  TJ. 
L.  U. 

L.  U. 

L.  U. 
L.  U. 


Shippee. 

Shippee. 
Shippee. 

Shippee. 
Shippee. 

Shippee. 

Shippee. 
Shippee. 


Stockton 

Stockton 
Stockton 

Stockton 
Stockton 

Stockton 

Stockton 
Stockton 


Best  ram,  two  years  old  and 
upwards — Colonel  Fremont... 
Second  best  ram — Col.  Moore... 
Best  ram,  one  year  old  and  un- 
der two — Pride  of  Vermont... 
Second  best  ram — Commodore- 
Best  pen  of  ewes,  two  years  old 

and  upwaids 

Best  pen  of  ewes,  one  year  old 

and  under  two 

Best  pen  of  five  ewe  lambs 

Best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs — 
Colonel  Fremont 


m 

.Framed  dipl. 


$10 

..Framed  dipl. 


,$10 

,?10 

..$5 

.$15 


Special  premiums  recommended  by  the  committee,  to  Thomas  A.  Wilson  and    W.  D. 
Ashley,  for  lambs  exhibited  by  them. 


FRENCH    MERINO. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

"William  Blacow... 

Alameda  County 

Alameda  County 

Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  up- 
wards— Gamester 

$m 

$5 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence.                                Animal. 

Premium. 

Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  up- 
wai'ds — Lord  Leicestershire.... 

310 

SOUTHDOWNS. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

J.  D   Carr 

Gabilan 

Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  up- 

$10 

J.  D.  Carr 

Best  pen  of  tive  ewes 

ft5 

76_(a«rt) 
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GRADES. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

W.D.Ashley 

San  Joaquin  County- 

Best  pen  of  five  lambs §5 

SWEEPSTAKES. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence.                                 Animal. 

Premium. 

L.  U.  Shippee 

L.  U.  Shippee 

«10 

1 

Note.— The  Board  of  Managers  acknowledge  their  obligations  and  tender  their  thanks 
to  James  Sessions,  Esq.,  of  Oakland,  for  the  exhibition  of  his  celebrated  trotting  mare 
Oakland  Maid,  and  his  Hambletonian  stallion  Ulster  Chief;  also,  to  William  Mathews, 
Esq.,  of  San  Jose,  for  exhibit  of  his  fine  trotting  stallion  George  M.  Patchen,  Jr.,  the  per- 
formances of  speed  of  which  animals  on  the  track  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  inter- 
esting features  of  the  exhibition.  A  framed  diploma  is  hereby  awarded  to  each  of  the 
above  named  gentlemen. 


CLASS    XXI— POULTRY. 


Exhibitor. 


John  E.  Moore 

P.  T.  Brown... 
P.  T.  Brown... 
P.  T.  Brown... 

H.  Brock 

P.  T.  Brown... 
P.  T.  Brown... 
P.  T.  Brown... 


Stewart  &  Derrick. 
Walter  F.  Baggs... 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Stockton 

Stockton 
Stockton 
Stockton 
Stockton 
Stockton 
Stockton 
Stockton 

Stockton 


Best  Polands,  coop  of  Golden 
Spangled 

Best  Dark  Brahmas 

Best  Cochins,  coop  of  Partridge. 

Best  Houdans 

Best  White  Leghorns 

Best  Silver  Spang'd  Hamburgs. 

Best  exhibit  of  Bantams 

Best  exhibit,  comprising  the 
greatest  number  of  the  differ- 
ent breeds 

Best  lot  of  turkeys,  coop  of  the 
Bronze  variety 

Best  exhibit  of  rabbits 


.$3 


.$3 
.$3 
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SECOND     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I— FARMS,    ORCHARDS,    VINEYARDS. 


Exhibitor, 


Article. 


Pipmiiim. 


G.  C.  Holman Best  hale  of  hops • §5 

Mrs.  M.  ^lV.  Rhodes..    Best  fifty  pounds  of  wheat;  .«ack  of  White  j 
j      Chili,  sample  of  one  hundred  and  forty  j 

tons I $3 


Special  premium  recommended  to  Joseph  Putnam,  San  Joaquin  County.  Special 
mention  ot"  watermelons  and  squashes  exhibited  by  the  same  person.  Also,  of  one 
sack  of  Excelsior  wheat,  and  one  sack  of  Early  Rose  potatoes,  exhibited  by  Dr.  R.  K. 
Reed;  and  of  samples  of  Early  Rose  ]X)tatoes,  volunteer  corn,  beans,  squashes,  and  pump- 
kins, exhibited  by  Thomas  Walls,  raised  on  their  tarms  near  Linden.  Two  mammoth 
watermelons,  exhibited  by  Thomas  Barnes,  from  his  fruit  store  on  Main  street,  deserve 
special  notice. 


CLASS    II— VEGETABLES. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Thomas  J.  Murray....  [  Best  display  of  veeetables  raised  on  one 

ranch,  and  exhibited  by  the  producer...    $5 

Brown  «&  Co Exhibited  a  line  collection  of  vegetables, 

which  deserve  speci.'il  mention 


CLASS    III— BRANDY    AND    WINE. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


C.  Detton 

C.  Dftton 

C.  Detton. 

George  West 

George  West 

George  West 

George  West 

George  West 

George  West 

George  West 

Powers  &  Henderson, 
agents,  Sacramento. 


Best  white  wine,  vintage  of  1870 S5 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  of  1871 ^ 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  of  lb72 go 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  of  1872 §5 

Best  Angelica,  vintage  of  1871 §5 

Best  Angelica,  vintage  of  1872 ' ^ 

Best  Frontignan,  vintage  of  1872 g5 

Best  Sherry,  vintage  of  18'j7 §5 

Best  Reisling,  vintage  of  1871 §5 

Best  brandy,  vintage  1867,  "  El  Pinal  " 

brand | §5 

For  a  splendid  collection  of  bitters  and  i 

tonics,  a    diploma   of  the    society   is  I 

recommended | 


The  manufacture  of  wines  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  industriei'  of  the  State.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  for  years  that  the  climate  and  soil  are  not  excelled  anywhere  in  the 
world  for  the  growth  of  the  best  varieties  of  wine-producing  grapes.    It  only  requires 
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capital,  skill,  and  experience  to  compete  with  the  great  wine  market?  of  Europe.  The 
Sheriy  of  Georg;e  West,  etc.,  is  not  excelled  by  the  famous  Dutf  Gordon,  or  any  other 
brand.  Tlio  dry  white  wines  of  Mr.  Detton,  and  of  Mr.  West,  also,  are  more  palatable, 
and  possess  a  richer  flavor  than  the  same  class  of  Rhine  wines.  The  Madeira,  Reisling, 
Frontignac,  and  Angelica,  are  all  good  of  their  class.  According  to  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  your  committee,  the  entire  list  of  wines  which  we  have  examined  are  too  sweet. 
They  contain  too  much  saccharine  matter,  which  can  easily  be  corrected  by  the  skill  of  the 
manufacturers,  which  we  recommend  should  be  done. 

R.  K.  REID,  M.  D., 
I.  S.  TITUS,  M.  D., 
H.  B.  PLATT, 
M.  De  BLAINVILLE. 


CLASS    IV— HORTICULTURAL. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Joseph  Putnam 

Peter  N.  "1  oung 

G.  C.  Holman 

George  West 

P.  N.  Young , 

William  Kuhl. ...... 

P.  N.  Young , 

Mrs.  Dr.  Reid 

Geo.  West 

P.  N.  Young , 

Joseph  Putnam 

Geo.    VVest 

Peter  Young 

Geo.  AVest 

Geo.  AVot 

Thos.  Murray 

Kobeit  Reid 

Mrs.  R.  K.  Reid.  .. 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Reid 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Reid 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Reid 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Reid 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Reid 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Reid 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Reid 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  Jos.  Hale 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Reid 

Mrs.  Jos;  Hale 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Reid 

Mrs.  J.  C.Reid 

Mrs.  Uriah  Martin 


Best  collection  of  apples  in  the  district.... 

Second  best  collection  of  apples 

Best  five  varieties  of  apples  or  over 

Best  collection  of  pears  in  the  district 

Second  best  collection  of  pears 

Best  live  varieties  of  pears,  live  each 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  quinces 

Second  best  varieties  of  quinces 

Best  collection  of  grapes 

Second  best  collection  of  grapes 

Third  best  collection  of  grapes 

Best  live  varieties  of  grapes 

Second  best  live  varieties  of  grapes 

Best  single  variety  of  grapes 

Best  eight  bunches  raisin  grapes 

Best  collection  of  t:gs 

Second  best  collection  of  figs 

Best  six  specimens  of  pomegranates 

Best  gooseberries,  preserved  in  spirits 

Best  peaches,  preserved  in  spirits 

Best  plums,  preserved  in  spirits 

Best  blackberries,  preserved  in  spirits 

Best  cherries,  preserved  in  spirits 

Best  grapes,  preserved  in  spirits 

Largest  and  best  exhibit  pi'eserves  in  sugar 

Second  best  exhibit  preserves  in  sugar 

Best  quinces,  preserved  in  sugar 

Best  plums,  preserved  in  sugar 

Best  cr'ap  apples,  preserved  in  sugar 

Best  pears,  preserved  in  sugar 

liest  peaches,  preserved  in  sugar 

Best  apricots,  preserved  in  sugar 

Best  apricot  jelly 

Best  crab  apple  jelly 

Best  grape  jelly 

Best  plum  jelly 

Best  quince  jelly 

Best  currant  jelly 

Best  blackberi'y  jelly 

Best  pickled  cucumbers 

Best  pickled  tomatoes 

Best  pickled  pears 

Best  mixed  pickles 

Best  pickled  figs... 

Best  box  of  dried  figs 

Best  box  of  raisins 


$10 

$5 

.Framed  diploma. 


..$10 


.$2 

4s 


.$3 
.$2 


.$2 
^■2 


■  12 
.$2 
.$2 
.$2 
■P 


.«2 
.$2 
.$2 

■m 

.$2 

42 

■m 
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CLASS    VI— HOME-MADE    BKEAD. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Mris.  Austin  Sperry.... 
Mrs.  Austin  Sperry.... 
Miss  Bessie  Reid,  un- 
der sixteen  years. ., 


Best  home-made  bread 

Best  home-made  brown  bread- 


Best  two  loaves 

Special  premium  offered  by  J.  P.  Spooner 
for  best  loaf  of  bread  made  by  a  young 
miss  under  eighteen  years,  awarded  to 
Miss  Ploi'ence  Bugbee 

Special  premium  offered  by  W.  J.  Beld- 
ing,  dealer  in  dry  goods.  El  Dorado 
street,  awarded  to  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sperry 
for  two  loaves  Graham  bread 


.§2 
S2 


.Photograph,  §10 


CLASS    VII— DOMESTIC    MANUFACTURES. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Lutje  &  Gi'oss Best,  ten  pounds  confectionery., 

R.  B.  Lane,  Stockton.    Best  wheat  flour 

R.  B.  Lane,  Stockton.   Best  corn  meal 


,$3 


The  committee  on  silk   and  other  fabrics  recommend  a  special  premium  to  Joseph 

Green,  for  exhibit  of  silk  ribbons  produced  at  his  factorj'  in  Oakland,  which  in  p()iiit  of 
quality  and  variety  of  shades,  compare  favorably  with  imported  goods  of  the  same  char- 
acter. 
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THIRD     DEPARTMENT. 


MACHINERY,     IMPLEMENTS,     NEEDLEWOEK,     ETC. 
CLASS    I— AGEI CULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 


Exliibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Grange  Union 

H.  C.Shaw 

Matteson  &  William 

son 

Grange  Union 

Grange  Union 

Grange  Union 

D.  T.  Giilis... 

Grange  Union 

Kiml)all  &  Co 

Matte^on  &  William 

son 

.Tohn  Halt. 

Grange  I^ni  m. 

H.  C.Shnw 

Grange  Tin  ion 

Hrashaw '.;"!!!!"" 

Matteson  &  William 
son 


Best  display  of  agricultural  implements., 

Best  thrashing   machine  —  Pitts'    Gold 

Medal  Machine 


Best  header 

Best  self-raking  reaper 

Best  mowing  machine — Champion  Mow- 


Best  broadcast  seed  sower — Gan  patent, 

April  2,  1867,  and  January  2,  1872 - 

Best  harrow 

Best  straw  cutter— Hocking  &  Co 

Best  hay  press — Eagle 


Best  horse  fork 

Best  grain  lifter 

Best  separator — Nash  &  Cutts' 

Best  cultivator 

Best  plow — Eureka 

Moline  plow 

Best  gang  of  four  8-inch  plows,  with  seed 
sower  attached 


Best  single  steel  plow.. 


.?10 


.Framed  diploma. 


.Flamed  diploma. 

$5 

?5 

..Special  mention. 


CLASS    II— WHEELWKIGHT    WOEK. 


Exhibitor. 


Eodman    &    Braids, 
Stockton  


Article. 


Two  two-seated  fomily  wagons. 


Premium. 


These  were  the  only  wagons  manufactured  in  this  district. 

Special  premium  recommended  to  Harry  Bernard,  of  Sacramento,  for  splendid  display 
of  carriages,  consisting  of  one  faniih'  cari-iage,  three  top-buggies,  one  open  buggy,  and  a 
skeleton  wagon — all  of  superior  style  and  linish;  framed  diploma. 

Special  prtMniums  are  recommended  to  the  following: 

Three  spring  wagons,  Sweepstakes,  manufactured  at  San  Lorenzo. 

One  four-horse  iron-axle  Bain  "wagon,  and  one  four-horse  thimbleskein  wagon,  exhibited 
by  H.  ('.  Shaw,  agent. 

On(!  six-horse  wagon,  manufactured  by  P.  S.  Schutzler,  Chicago,  exhibited  by  H.  C. 
Sliaw,  agent. 

Stud(!i)alj(ir  spring  and  four-horse  wagons,  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Shaw,  agent. 

One  MitchiOl  four-horse  wagon,  exhibited  by  Grange  Union. 

One  two-liorse  wagon,  manufactured  by  Wm.  Harrison,  Grand  Eapids,  Michigan,  ex- 
hibited by  C.  G.  Ives,  agent. 
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CLASS    III— HARNESS    AND    LEATHER. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


H.   T.   Dorrance,   of 

Stoclcton 

H.   T.   Dorrance,   of 

Stockton....- 

H.   T.   Dorrance,   of 

Stockton 

H.    T.   Dorrance,  of 

Stockton 

H.   T.   Dorrance,   of 

Stockton 

H.   T.    Dorrance,   of 

Stockton 

C.  Kinderman 

C.Kinderman 


Best  display  of  saddlery  and  harness. 

Best  set  of  carriage  harness 

Best  single  harness 

Best  saddle 

Best  lady's  saddle 


Best  bridle 

Best  half  dozen  calf  skins. 
Best  side  of  upper  leather.. 


,g5 


.$5 


,§5 


.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 


Special  premium  recommended  to  J.  H.  Andrews,  for  two  horse  collars. 


CLASS    IV— MACHINERY    AND    BLACKSMITH    WORK. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co., 
Agents 

Hatch  &  Holmes 


One  steam  engine,  made  by  Gan,  Scott 

&  Co.,  Richmond,  Indiana 

Best  horse  shoes 


.Special  mention. 
?5 


CLASS    VI-CABINET    WARE. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Frank  Bros.,  Stock- 
ton   

Frank  Bros.,  Stock- 
ton   

Frank  Bros.,  Stock- 
ton   

Frank  Bros.,  Stock- 
ton   

Frank  Bros.,  Stock- 
ton   

Frank  Bros.,  Stock- 
ton   

Frank  Bros.,  Stock- 
ton   

Frank  Bros.,  Stock- 
ton   

Frank  Bros.,  Stock- 
ton   

Ellsworth  «&  Wash- 
burn, Stockton 


Best  dressing  bureau , 

Best  sofa 

Best  lounge 

Best  set  of  parlor  chairs 

Best  center  table 

Best  set  of  parlor  furniture 

Best  display  of  furniture 

Best  set  of.  bedroom  furniture- 
Best  display  of  upholstery 

Best  school  furniture 


.$3 
.$5 
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CLASS    VII— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Euhl  &  Meiries,  of 
Stockton 

Kuhl  <fe  Meiries,  of 
Stockton 

Kennedy  &  Miller 

C.  N.  Payson , 

Ellsworth  &  Wash- 
burn  

W.  H.  Van  Vlear,  of 
Stockton 

Charleson  «&  Morris, 
of  Stockton 

Wheeler  &  Wilson... 
Wheeler  «fc  Wilson... 


Best  display  of  tinware. 


Best  display  of  stoves 

Vapor  cooking  and  heating  stoves 

Best  exhibit  of  stair  posts  and  building 
material 


.Framed  diploma. 


Exhibit  of  stair  posts  made  from  trees 
grown  in  Court  House  Square 


Best  display  of  firearms. 


Best  display  of  boots  and  shoes 

Best  sewing  machine  for  family  use 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  work  done 
by  any  sewing  machine 


: $5 

.Special  mention. 


.Special  mention. 


.Framed  diploma. 
.Framed  diploma. 


CLASS    VIII— NEEDLE    AND    FANCY    WOKK. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  Frank  Stewart... 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Ellsworth.. 

Mrs.  Kobinson 

Mrs.  Welch 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.Smith... 

Mrs.  Dr.  Stockton 

Mrs.  Batchelder 

Mrs.  John  Bird 

Mrs.  Spear 

Mrs.  N.  B.  .lenks 

Miss  Amy  Knlsey 

Miss  Bessie  Reid 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Hiown.. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Stockton 

Mrs.  Titus 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Smith. 

Mrs.  J.  A.McDoiigald 

Miss  Mary  Allen 

Mrs.  Dr.  Stockton 

Mr.=.  Dr.  Myers 

Mrs.  Alt<m  M.  Stowe. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Brown 

Miss  M.  A.  Ingalls...- 

Mrs.  F.  Robinson 

Mrs.  Dr.  Stockton 

Miss  Louisa  Garry.... 
Mrs.  Dr.  Stockton 


Best  display  of  ladies'  and  children's 
clothing 

Best  hand-made  shirt 

Fine  display  of  shirts 

Fine  display  of  shirts,  a  lady  .sixty-seven 
years  of  age 

Best  display  of  knitting 

Fine  display 

Fine  display 

Best  worked  quilt 

Best  silk  quilt 

Best  patchwork  quilt 

Best  child's  afghan 

Meritorious  piece  of  work 

Two  quilts 

Fine  specimens  of  work 

Fine  specimens  of  work 

Best  display  of  crochet  woik 

Best  crochet  tidy 

Best  embroidered  child's  dress 

Best  Chinese  silk  embroidery 

Best  sofa  pillow 

Best  tatting  collar 

Best  home  embroidery 

Best  bead  work.  

Best  home-made  rug 

Best  afghan : 

Best  embroidered  picture 

Best  child's  dress,  made  by  a  lady  sixty 
years  of  age,  specimen  of  hand-sewing., 


.$10 


.  Special  notice. 
.  Special  notice. 


.Special  notice. 
.  Special  notice. 


..12 


.Special  notice. 
.Special  notice. 
.Special  notice. 
.Special  notice. 


.$2 
.$2 
S2 


.Special  notice. 
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CLASS  VIII— NEEDLE  AND  FANCY  WORK— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mis^s 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 


Clara  Fanning... 
Clara  Fanning... 

A.  A.  Cory 

M.  J.  Ingalis 

.J.H.  O'Brien... 
J.  H.  O'Brien... 

A.  A.  Cory 

H.  Baldwin 

F.  Pvobinson 

.Joseph  Hale 

Bessie  Reid 

Bessie  Reid 


Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 


phantom  leaves 

Autumn  leaves 

pressed  flowers 

feather  flowers 

moss  work 

exhibit  of  wax  work 

hair  work.. 

fancy  work 

braid  work 

bouquet  of  native  grasses... 
quilt  by  miss  under  sixteen, 
stocking  datning 


.t2 

.§2 

.$2 
J2 
..§2 

..«2 
42 


FOURTH     DEPARTMENT. 


(FOR    THE    ENCOURAGEMENT    OF    THE    YOUNG    PEOPLE— BOYS    AND 
MISSES     UNDER    EIGHTEEN     YEARS.) 


PENMANSHIP. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Thos.  Loutitt  (Wash- 
ington High  School) 

Weber,  First  Grade... 

Katie  Pool  (Weber, 
First  Grade) 

.Jefferson, Sec'd  Grade 

Ralph  P.Lane  (Wash- 
ington,Sec'd  Grade) 

Addie  Hamlet  (Frank- 
lin, Second  Gi'ade).. 

Jefferson,  Th'd  Grade 

Wm.  ilurphy  (.Jeffer- 
son. Third  Grade)... 

il.  K.Lovejov(Wash- 
ington,  Th'd  Grade) 

A^iiiey'd, Fourth  G'de. 

Emma  Rowdeni  Vine- 
yard, Fourth  Grade) 


Best  specimen  of  penmanship 

Penmanship 

Best  single  specimen  of  penmanship. 
Penmanship 

Best  single  specimen  of  penmanship.  . 

Specimen  of  penmanship 

Penmanship 

Best  single  specimen  of  penmanship... 

Specimen   of  penmanship 

Penmanship 

Best  single  specimen  of  penmanship... 


..Framed  diploma. 

.Gold  pen  and  case. 
..Framed  diploma. 

.Gold  pen  and  case. 

Special  notice. 

..Framed  diploma. 

.Gold  pen  and  case. 

Special  notice. 

..Framed  diploma. 

Gold  pen  and  case. 


77_(_agrl) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Master  A.  D.  Bowden. 

Miss  G.  Collins 

Master  H.  Brock 

Miss  C.  White 

Miss  Alice  Ashley 


Best  specimen  of  mechanical  ingenuity 
for  knife  box 

Best  map  of  California.. 

Best  animal  drawinpj,  in  pencil 

Best  landscape  drawing,  in  pencil 

Best  composition,  the  special  premium 
offered  by  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  $10;  also  the  soci- 
ety's premium 


Premium. 


.$2 


DECLAMATION. 

The  committee  were  unable  to  decide  between  the  merits  of  Masters  Frank  Kelsey  and 
"W.  W.  Westbay,  and  recommended  a  division  between  the  two  of  the  special  premium 
offered  by  the  teachers  of  the  Stockton  High  School,  |10. 


FIFTH     DEPARTMENT. 

CLASS    I— FINE    AKTS. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


Miss  C.  Petty  (seven 
teen  years  of  age).. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Titus .'... 

Miss  Mary  Allen 

Miss  R.  L.  Simpson. 
■W.  W.  Westbay.... 
J.  P.  Spooner 


Best  landscape  painting,  in  oil 

Best  exhibition  of  animal  painting,  in  oil, 

Best  specimen  of  crayon  drawing 

Best  flower  painting,  in  oil 

Best  specimen  of  pen  drawing 

Best  exhibit  of  photographs 


.$5 
.$3 
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This  embraces  a  list  of  all  articles  exhibited  for  which  no  premiums 
were  offered  by  the  society,  which  the  Board  of  Managers  desire,  for 
the  gratification  of  exhibitors,  and  in  justice  to  them,  to  notice  particu- 
larly. 

Misses  Eobins  and  McKenzie  exhibited  specimens  of  buck  gloves, 
manufactured  bj'  them,  for  which  a  special  premium  is  recommended  by 
the  committee  who  examined  them;  awarded  diploma. 

yeast  powders. 

The  special  committee  appointed  on  this  article  award  premium  to 
Dohrman  tt  Co.,  framed  diploma. 

They  also  recommend  special  mention  to  Dr.  E.  S.  Holden,  Stockton, 
and  to  Bowen  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  same  article  exhibited 
by  them  respectively. 

miscellaneous. 

D.  A.  Learned,  of  San  Joaquin  County,  exhibited  a  variety  of  grapes, 
not  entered  for  premium,  which  deserve  special  mention. 

To  Joseph  Linds,  of  San  Francisco,  for  fine  display  of  shell  work, 
special  mention. 

To  Capital  Sugar  Eefinery.  of  Sacramento,  for  sample  of  beet  sugar, 
diploma. 

To  the  Pacific  Paper  Mills,  of  Stockton,  for  exhibit  of  a  large  assort- 
ment of  paper  produced  at  their  mills,  special  mention. 

To  Chalmers  Brothers,  of  Stockton,  for  the  splendid  display  of  car- 
pets, rugs,  etc.,  from  their  warerooms  on  El  Dorado  street,  special 
notice  is  due. 

To  Joseph  Couturier,  of  Stockton,  for  fine  display  of  human  hair 
work,  perfumer}',  and  hair  dye,  special  mention. 

G.  Alagretti  exhibited  for  B.  E.  Prince,  of  Calaveras  County,  a  fine 
collection  of  silkworms,  cocoons,  floss,  silk,  etc.,  which  deserves  special 
mention. 

Alexander  Mackay  exhibited  samples  of  rag  carpets  which  deserve 
notice. 

William  Graham,  of  Stockton,  exhibited  a  case  of  hardware,  compris- 
ing a  variety  of  useful  articles,  which  deserves  special  mention. 

N.  Gilmore,  of  El  Dorado  County,  exhibited  samples  of  carriage  robes 
made  from  the  skins  of  Angora  goats,  which  are  very  fine,  and  deserve 
special  notice. 

Julius  Steiny,  of  Stockton,  exhibited  a  miniature  ship,  built  by  him- 
self, whiuh  is  a  specimen  of  rare  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  demon- 
strates his  skill  and  taste  in  ship  building. 

Lutje  &  Gross,  confectioners,  of  Stockton,  exhibited  a  bride's  cake, 
which  deserves  .special  mention,  as  being  ver}'-  beautiful,  and  much 
admired  by  the  ladies. 

R.  H.  Baird  exhibited  a  case  of  patent  safetj^  lamps,  which  deserve 
siDeeial  notice. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Boyd  exhibited  two  vases  with  bouquets,  and  baskets  of 
colored  rice,  veiy  beautiful. 
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Mrs.  S.  E.  White,  of  SacrameDto,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  shell 
and  moss  work,  done  b}'  herself,  which  shows  great  skill  and  taste,  and 
desei'ves  special  notice. 

John  C.  Bell,  of  San  Francisco,  placed  on  exhibition  an  easy  chair,  of 
very  superior  workmanship,  which  is  entitled  to  special  mention. 

W.  P.  Plummer  had  on  exhibition  two  jjhotogi'aphs  from  oil  paintings, 
very  fine. 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Allen  exhibited  a  bedspread  fifty  years  old,  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation. 

S.  M.  Woods,  of  Stockton,  exhibited  specimens  of  hand  and  fluting 
irons,  of  new  and  improved  style. 

J.  E.  Meacham,  of  Stockton,  exhibited  a  model  of  patent  fruit  crate. 

To  Chas.  Haas,  jeweler.  El  Dorado  street,  Stockton,  the  thanks  of  the 
society  are  due  for  his  magnificent  display  of  diamonds  and  jewelry  of 
every  description;  also,  a  combination  clock,  which  attracted  great 
attention.  His  exhibit  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
Fair. 

The  model  of  the  "  Dexter  Windmill,"  entered  by  H.  C.  Shaw,  agent, 
deserves  notice. 

J.  H.  Hoyt  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  birds'  eggs. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Bohn  exhibited  a  pair  of  stockings,  knit  on  one  pair  of 
needles,  a  feat  in  knitting  never  before  accomplished  or  heard  of. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McKee  exhibited  specimens  of  needlework,  done  by 
herself  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy  years,  which  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  any  of  the  young  folks. 

Weister  &  Co.,  A.  Callahan,  agent,  exhibited  a  patent  washing  machine, 
which  for  simplicity,  durability,  and  cheapness,  is  entitled  to  special 
mention.  The  same  party  also  exhibited  vise  and  anvil  combined,  an 
excellent  article  for  farmers. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Smith  exhibited  two  cane  bottom  chairs,  reseated  by  her- 
self in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner. 

Mrs.  Speir  exhibited  a  table  cover,  made  by  herself  when  seventy- 
eight  years  old. 

To  Thomas  Murray  the  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  for  p3'raraids  of 
grapes,  not  entered  for  premium,  but  intended  to  adorn  the  hall. 

J.  F.  Fugazi,  of  Sacramento,  made  a  fine  display  of  perfumery,  hair 
dyes,  cosmetics,  etc.,  produced  at  his  factory;  also,  a  self-acting  fountain. 
His  display  was  an  attractive  feature  in  the  hall.     Framed  diploma. 

REMARKS. 

The  managers  return  their  thanks  to  Mrs.  Eckstrom  and  B.  E.  Wash- 
burn, Esq.,  for  loan  of  show-cases  for  display  of  fancy  needlework. 

In  conclusion  they  also  return  their  sincere  thanks  to  exhibitors,  one 
and  all,  for  their  assistance  in  making  this  annual  Fair  a  success.  If 
there  has  been  any  omission  of  the  mention  of  a  single  article,  they  ask 
pardon,  and  assure  the  parties  neglected  that  it  was  not  intentional,  and 
are  ready  and  willing  to  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  any  mistake  that 
may  have  occurred  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  moment  Their 
sole  object  has  been,  and  is,  to  do  justice  to  all  without  partiality.  They 
also  return  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  served  on  the  different  com- 
mittees, whose  decisions,  as  far  as  they  can  learn,  have  been  fair  and 
impartial,  and  given  general  satisfaction.  To  all  parties  who  have  so 
liberallj'-  contributed  to  the  society  by  subscription,  enabling  the  man- 
agers  to  expend  over  seven   thousand   dollars   for  the   benefit  of  the 
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society,  in  constructing  a  new  race  track,  a  new  grand  stand,  new 
fences,  stalls,  and  other  permanent  improvements,  making  this  Fair  the 
most  successful  ever  held  in  this  district,  they  beg  leave  to  express  their 
obligations. 


COMMITTEE    EEPOET. 

Stockton,  October  2d,  1874. 
To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  Your  Committee  on  Agricultural  Implements  (Class  No. 
1)  have  made  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the  machinery  on  exhibi- 
tion in  that  class,  and  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

The  best  display  of  farming  implements  is  awarded  to  the  Grange 
Union. 

Best  thrashing  machine  to  H.  C.  Shaw  (Pitts'  Gold  Medal  Machine). 
The  reasons  why  your  committee  give  this  machine  the  preference  are 
as  follows:  First — On  account  of  the  thrashing  capacity  of  the  cylin- 
der, having  fewer  bars  and  more  teeth.  Second — It  saves  grain  in  the 
shoe  better  than  the  Buffalo  Pitts.  The  latter  separates  grain  better 
than  the  Gold  Medal  Pitts,  but  loses  it  at  the  shoe,  being  one  count  in 
favor  of  the  Buffalo  Pitts  to  two  in  favor  of  the  Gold  Medal  Pitts. 

Best  header,  to  Matteson  &  Williamson. 

Best  self-raking  reaper,  to  Grange  Union. 

Best  mower  (Champion),  to  Grange  Union. 

Best  broadcast  seed  sower  (Gem,  patented  April  two,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  and  January  two,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two), 
to  Grange  Union 

Best  harrow,  to  D.  T.  Gillis. 

Best  straw  cutter  (Hockings  &  Co.),  to  Grange  Union. 

Best  hay  press  (Eagle),  built  by  Kimball  &  Co.  We  would  recommend 
a  framed  diploma. 

Best  horse  fork,  to  Matteson  &  Williamson. 

Best  grain  lifter,  to  John  Hart. 

Best  grain  cleaner  (Nash  &  Cutts),  to  Grange  Union. 

Best  cultivator,  to  H.  C.  Shaw. 

At  the  plowing  contest  there  were  several  plows  entered,  all  of  which 
did  excellent  work,  but  your  committee  award  the  premium  to  the 
Eureka  plow,  entered  by  the  Grange  Union.  We  would  also  make 
special  mention  of  the  Moline  plow,  which  in  a  lighter  soil  would  give 
excellent  satisfaction. 

Best  gang  of  four  eight-inch  plows,  with  seed-sower  attached,  to  H.  C. 
Shaw. 

Best  single  steel  plow,  to  Matteson  &  Williamson. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


J.  M.  GAEWOOD, 
C.  L.  EOBINSON. 
J.  E.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 
CUTLEE    SALMON. 
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PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Society: 

In  the  closing  of  this,  the  fourteenth  yeai'  of  the  existence  of  this 
society,  I  deem  the  occasion  not  inappropriate  to  briefly  refer  to  its 
present  condition  and  future  requirements. 

At  the  time,  one  year  ago,  you  saw  fit  to  confer  upon  the  present 
officers  their  honorable  positions,  the  society  had,  only  by  the  most  effi- 
cient management,  struggled  through  a  succession  of  poor  seasons  and 
other  adversities,  but  at  the  cost  of  maintaining  its  existence  its  per- 
sonal property  had  become  comparatively  valueless.  In  assuming  their 
duties  the  present  officers  found  the  stand  and  other  buildings  at  the 
race  track  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  track  itself  utterly  unfit 
for  anything  like  a  fair  trial  of  speed  The}'  discovered,  also,  that  in 
order  to  make  the  society  prosperous,  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of 
their  predecessors,  and  hold  a  successful  Fair,  the  outlay  of  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money  would  be  required  to  make  the  needed  improvements. 
But,  relying  upon  the  assistance  of  the  people  at  large,  as  heretofore 
manifested,  the  Board  of  Directors  took  the  responsibility  of  having  the 
track  newly  laid  out  and  regraded  entire,  and  to-day  the  society  can 
boast  of  a  race  track  that  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  California. 
A  new  and  capacious  stand  for  spectators  has  been  erected,  which  will 
prove  adequate  for  all  requirements  for  years.  New  stalls  were  also 
erected  and  old  ones  repaired,  and  other  necessary  work  done  on  the 
grounds,  the  whole  cost  of  which  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
eight  thousand  dollars. 

The  annual  Fair,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  proved  sat- 
isfactory to  exhibitors  and  visitors,  ami,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  was 
successful  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  managers.  We  are  enabled, 
therefore,  to  retire  from  office  leaving  the  society  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, free  from  debt,  a  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  and  prop- 
erty worth  not  less  than  eight  thousand  dollars. 

For  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year,  your  officers  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  facts  that  to  the  liberalit}'  of  the  people  of  Stock- 
ton and  of  San  Joaquin  County  and  Valley  they  are  indebted.  Nobly 
did  the  people  respond  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  and  to  them 
the  praise  is  due. 

To  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  you  are  respectfully  re- 
ferred for  the  financial  transactions  and  condition  of  the  society  in  detail. 

Eespecting  the  future  of  the  society,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  there 
is  much  to  be  accomplished  yet.     At  the   Fair  grounds  the  greaLcr  por 
tion  of  the  old  stalls  should  be  removed,  and  give  place  to  new  ones  of 
greater  capacity,  and  with  shingled  roofs. 

A  water-tank,  of  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  gallons,  is 
needed,  by  meaos  of  which  sufficient  water  could  be  constantly  furnished 
for  sprinkling  the  track  and  the  streets  leading  to  the  grounds,  at  a 
much  less  expense  than  heretofore. 
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A  tight  board  fence  should  be  built  along  the  road  upon  the  north  side 
of  the  grounds. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  premiums  and  purses  for  the  coming 
year  be  increased  at  least  fifiy  per  cent,  believing  that  such  action  will 
awaken  a  new  interest  in  the  society,  and  produce  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  receipts. 

Another  matter  that  I  consider  of  great  importance  to  the  society  is, 
that  it  should  become  a  member  of  the  National  Turf  Congress  without 
delay.  By  so  doing  it  will  be  enabled  to  enforce  a  strict  code  of  turf 
rules  that  will  effectuall}'  put  a  stop  to  any  attempts  at  fraud  in  races. 

I  desire  to  also  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution: 

Amend  Section  1  of  Article  VI,  by  striking  out  the  words  "viva 
voce,"  and  inserting  the  word  "ballot." 

Amend  Section  2  of  Article  VI,  by  fixing  the  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  officers  on  the  first  Saturday  in  December  of  each  year.    • 

My  reasons  for  changing  the  time  for  the  holding  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing are,  that  as  the  law  now  stands,  it  is  impossible  for  the  acting  Board, 
during  the  time  of  the  Fair,  to  make  any  exhibit  of  the  transactions  of 
the  society,  or  of  the  result  of  the  year's  work.  Besides  this,  during 
Fair  week  there  are  so  many  attractions  elsewhere  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  a  fair  representation  of  the  members  of  the  society;  whereas,  by 
making  the  amendment  proposed,  the  managers  will  have  time  to  close 
up  the  business  of  the  society,  and  surrender  its  affairs  to  their  succes- 
sors with  a  clear  start. 

Amend  Section  2  of  Article  XI  so  that  the  cost  of  life  membership 
shall  be  fifty  instead  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

As  to  the  increase  of  the  charge  for  life  memberships  recommended,  I 
would  say  that  at  the  time  the  price  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  dollars  the 
society  had  no  property  of  its  own,  and  as  the  actual  unincumbered 
property  of  the  society  has  been  increased  during  the  last  year  nearly 
eight  thousand  dollars,  life  membership  tickets  should  be  more  valuable. 
In  fact,  nearly  all  the  persons  to  whom  life  memberships  were  issued 
last  year,  have  paid  fifty  dollars  and  upwards,  and  I  believe  the  change 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  society, 
which  is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  At  this  time  nearly  every 
District  Society  in  the  State  have  fixed  the  charge  at  fifty  dollars. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  the  following  be  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution: 

"Article  19.  The  annual  Fairs  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  in  the 
City  of  Stockton,  San  Joaquin  County." 

It  will  be  apparent  to  all  that  this  amendment  should  be  adopted,  as 
all  the  property  of  the  society  is  situated  at  this  place,  and  it  is  the  only 
locality  in  the  district  which  affords  the  necessary  facilities  for  holding 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  society.  It  is  therefore  proper  that  the 
possibility  of  removing  them  from  here  should  be  guarded  against  at 
once.  I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  our  thanks  are  due  Hon.  D.  S. 
Terry  for  legal  services  rendered  the  society,  for  which  he  would 
accept  no  remuueration ;  and  that  to  J.  A.  Hosmer,  Esq.,  for  his  able  and 
eloquent  address  upon  the  occasion  of  the  last  annual  Fair,  the  society 
is  under  lasting  obligations.  The  members  of  the  society,  one  and  all, 
have  my  thanks  and  those  of  my  associates,  for  the  uniform  courtesy 
shown  and  th^  valuable  assistance  rendered  us. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  President  in  his  address  were 
adopted  seriatim. 
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ANNUAL    ADDRESS. 


Delivered  by  J.  A.  Hosmer,  Esq.,  of  Stockton. 


Mr.  President^  Members  of  the  San   Jonquin   Valley  Agricultural  Society, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Another  agricultural  year  is  closed.  In  pursuance  of  a  time  honored 
custom,  the  farmers  of  the  garden  and  granary  of  California — the  great 
San  Joaquin  Valley — have  thronged  to  their  business  center  to  survey 
the  progress  of  their  labors,  and  ascertain  wherein  such  advancement 
can  bo  made  as  to  render  the  next  more  fruitful  than  the  past  year. 

I  have  been  honored  with  an  invitation  from  the  Directors  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Society  to  address  you  on  this  occasion. 
The  subject  is  new  to  me,  but  if  in  the  remarks  I  have  to  otfer,  I  shall 
be  fortunate  enough  to  say  anything  that  will  encourage  our  agricul- 
turists in  their  labors,  I  shall  have  accomplished  all  that  I  expect. 

Little  thought  the  Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson,  when  opposing  legislation 
for  Oregon  and  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twent3^-five,  because  of  their  remoteness, 
that  the  Pacific  Coast  would  be  the  commercial  mart  it  is  to-day.  Lit- 
tle dreamed  the  men  of  Mexico,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  of  the  richness  and  productiveness  of  the  soil  they  were  con- 
signing to  the  United  States.  And  the  swarms  of  gold  hunters,  who 
came  here  to  make  and  depart  Avith  speedily  acquired  fortunes,  would 
have  deemed  you  madmen  had  you  told  them  that  before  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  had  passed,  the  grain  districts  of  the  old  and  new 
world  would  have  been  surpassed  in  their  annual  production  by  that  of 
your  great  valley. 

antiquity  op  agriculture. 

Agriculture  in  some  form  has  existed  ever  since  the  expulsion  from 
Eden.  The  yearly  journeys  to  Egypt  from  the  interior  countries  of 
Asia,  to  purchase  corn  and  other  products,  are  familiar  history  to  all 
juvenile  students.  Greece  and  liome  boasted  of  a  cultivated  agriculture 
during  their  golden  day,  and  produced  theorists  who  devoted  their 
exclusive  attention  to  the  development  of  it  as  a  science.  The  people 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  discarding  the  useful  arts,  and  sacrificing 
learning  at  the  shrine  of  conquest  and  bloodshed,  forgot  not  to  till  the 
soil,  and  win  for  themselves  a  subsistence. 

improvements  in  agriculture. 

Improvement  in  agriculture  has  kept  pace  with  the  general  progress 
of  mankind.     The  past  century,  through  the  labors  of  Lord  Karnes,  Sir 
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Humphrey  Davy,  Humboldt,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baron  Liebig,  and  others 
of  our  own  country,  has  made  it  the  subject  of  scientific  experiment  and 
investigation,  until  it  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  interesting  as 
well  as  most  useful  of  human  pursuits.  Machinery  for  its  successful 
prosecution  has  been  improved,  so  that  those  who  twenty  3'ears  ago 
would  handle  the  scj'the,  sickle,  flail,  and  old  fashioned  plow  submis- 
sively, now  feel  indignant  at  the  bare  mention  of  such  implements  of 
labor  in  presence  of  the  reaper,  the  mower,  the  header,  the  thrashing 
machine,  and  the  gang  plow. 

OUR   adaptabilities. 

Of  all  the  soil  upon  which  agriculture  may  be  prosecuted  as  a  science, 
none  appears  better  adapted  to  realize  its  highest  attainable  perfection 
than  this  vallej'.  The  experience  of  fifteen  years  shows  that  a  good 
crop  can  be  calculated  upon  seven  of  every  ten  j-ears;  the  other  three 
never  entii-ely  fail. 

California  needs  no  better  encouragement  to  her  immigration  than 
the  yearly  reviews  of  her  exports  and  imports.  Those  who  dreaded  the 
new  El  Dorado  for  its  exposures  and  privations  when  the  discoveiy  of  gold 
was  made,  may  naturally  wonder  at  its  first  quarter  century's  develop- 
ment. Had  the  early  rangers,  who  used  the  foothills  and  bottoms  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  as  pasture  for  their  stock,  ever  dreamed  of  it, 
we  should,  to-day,  have  found  this  immense  domain  in  the  hands  of  a 
different  people.  But  it  was  otherwise  ordained,  and  when  the  dreams 
of  independence  vanished,  as  the  placer  failed  which  inspired  them,  raen 
necessarily  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Ceres, 
with  her  sheaves  of  golden  wheat;  Pomona,  with  her  rich  harvests  of 
fruit;  and  Pan,  with  his  numerous  flocks,  were  the  deities  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ardent,  but  often,  alas!  illusive  worship  of  ATidas. 

Agriculture  has  made  California  what  she  is  to  day.  Her  greatest 
wealth  is  in  her  two  immense  valleys — the  one  commencing  among  the 
snows  of  Shasta,  whence  it  stretches  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  the 
other  springing  amid  perfumed  orange  and  lemon  groves,  and  advanc- 
ing for  hundreds  of  miles  to  meet  its  sister,  where  the  waters  of  Suisun 
widen  to  receive  it. 

SAN    JOAQUIN    YALLEY. 

Of  this  latter  valley  I  am  to  speak.  From  the  land  fed  by  its  beauti- 
ful river  comes  this  grand  display  of  life  supporting  stores.  Before  such 
an  exhibition  famine  and  disaster  shrink  back  appalled.  We  forget 
them  in  the  survey,  grateful  that  no  desolation  like  that  of  Bengal  and 
Csesarea;  no  winged  pest  like  that  which  has  just  swept  away  the  crops 
of  our  interior  territories,  have  scourged  our  favored  soil. 

"What  is  the  sight  that  greets  the  eye  when  traversing  this  valley? 
Wheat — the  cereal  that  stands  in  the  van  of  all  others — stretching  for 
miles  along  the  plains  and  slopes.  This  silent  expositor  of  thrift,  of 
plenty,  of  success,  in  unmistakable  language  says:  the  means  of  life  for 
ourselves  and  starving  millions  in  less  favored  regions  are  here.  You 
who  hold  the  rod  of  empire,  who  in  the  cities  engage  in  trade,  in  me- 
chanical and  professional  life,  derive  your  daily  bread  from  this  soil. 
Here  the  grandest  of  all  industries  is  pursued  with  abundant  success. 
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I  read  recently  the  statement  of  a  disappointed  adventurer,  who  either 
never  saw  your  fruitful  valley,  or  was  so  lost  to  shame  and  truth  as  to 
proclaim  the  idea  a  fraud  that  California  was  an  agricultural  State.  No 
other  State  in  the  Union  proffers  equal  advantages  for  the  pursuit  of  a 
diversified  and  remunerative  agriculture.  The  rains  that  moisten  the 
soil  make  no  uncertain  appearance.  The  gang  plow  performs  its  office 
when  the  prairies  of  the  East  are  receiving  their  nutrition  from  the 
Winter's  snow.  The  seed  is  sown  when  Eastern  farmers  seek  a  cheer- 
ful fire,  and  would  sooner  dream  of  a  journey  to  the  pole,  than  of  at- 
tempting to  prepare  and  plant  the  frost-hardened  earth  for  a  successful 
harvest.  The  pure  water  causes  the  seed  to  germinate  at  the  early  ap- 
proach of  Spring,  and  the  full  crops  to  ripen  in  the  rays  of  a  never-fail- 
ing sun,  whose  going  down  is  followed  by  cooling,  but  not  frosty  nights. 
Under  these  genial  influences  spring  forth  the  wheat,  the  barley,  the 
oats,  that  portion  of  which  is  sown  for  hay  being  cut  before  the  grain 
matures  in  April  or  May.  The  fields  thus  vacated  are  planted  with  corn 
and  other  crops,  which,  when  gathered,  the  soil  is  again  ready  for  the 
plowshare.  That  which  is  left  to  ripen  is  harvested  in  the  Summer.  It 
is  the  surplus  of  this  great  annual  crop  that  creates  our  commerce,  and 
contributes  to  the  support  of  the  needy  millions  of  Europe. 

THE    CROP    OF   EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    SEVENTY-FOUR. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  fruitful.  Our  crop 
for  exjDort  is  nearly  a  third  larger  than  in  anj'  former  year  of  our  his- 
tory. Our  farmers  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness  in  an  assurance 
60  amply  corroborated  by  the  long  trains,  crowded  warehouses,  and 
freighted  steamers,  barges,  and  schooners.  The  superiority  of  our  wheat 
is  not  alone  determined  hy  the  size  and  fullness  of  the  berry.  Those  of 
3'ou  who  were  among  the  pioneers,  remember  the  unfailing  tendency  of 
Eastern  wheat  to  ferment  in  its  transit  through  the  tropics,  and  must 
be  rejoiced  to  know  that  this  process  never  affects  our  California  wheat. 
It  retains  the  same  sweetness  at  Liverpool,  after  twice  crossing  the 
equator,  that  it  possessed  on  leaving  the  field.  The  surplus  crop  this 
year  will  require  for  transportation  one  thousand  ships  of  the  largest 
class. 

GARDEN    CULTURE. 

But  while  your  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
I  regret  to  observe  jour  neglect  of  the  garden.  A  garden  attached  to 
each  farm,  instead  of  being  a  detriment,  would  prove  an  economy.  It 
is  not  encouraging  to  be  told  by  a  cit}' vegetable  vender  that  his  business 
within  eighteen  miles  of  Stockton,  in  the  oldest  agricultural  county  in 
the  valley,  is  as  good  as  in  the  town.  This  shows  that  grain  has  usurped 
all.  You  cultivate  flowers  to  adorn  your  farmhouses.  Wliy  not  culti- 
vate vegetables  to  8Uj)ply  your  table?  You  may  think  that  you  will 
have  more  than  you  can  utilize;  but  if  the  market  is  not  near  at  hand, 
how  easy  to  have  a  barnyard!  There  would  be  customers  always  ready 
to  receive  3'our  surplus  and  dispose  of  it  piofitablj'.  The  horned  stock 
would  greet  you  with  a  low  of  satisfaction  at  the  appearance  of  turnips, 
canols,  and  other  roots.  The  melancholy  hog,  which  is  willing  to  com- 
pel you  to  pass  on  both  sides  of  him,  and  not  apprise  you  of  his  inten- 
tions, scorns  not  to  interview  potatoes  and  cabbages,  and  the  gentlemanly 
chanticleer,  with  his  numerous  harem,  will  crow  his  thanks  for  every 
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kernel  that  falls  to  his  share.     Assuredly,  then,  the  garden  should  be 
a  part  of  the  farm. 

LAND    MONOPOLY. 

There  are  novr  about  two  millions  of  aeres  under  cultivation,  ten  mil- 
lions susceptible  of  cultivation  and  pastoral  purposes,  besides  one  mil- 
lion  of  swamp  land  that  may  be  reclaimed.  Lari]fe  as  our  display  is  on 
this  occasion,  its  failure  to  be  larger  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  a 
^reat  portion  of  this  immense  domain  is  in  the  clutch  of  speculators. 
Xone  of  the  evils  which  threaten  to  embarrass  the  future  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  State  are  more  pregnant  with  disastrous  consequences, 
alike  to  personal  independence  and  equal  government,  than  this  consoli- 
dation, because  it  prevents  the  growth  of  that  strong  and  permanent 
interest  in  government  and  law  and  free  institutions,  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  a  widely  diffused  property  in  the  soil.  Look  to  your  legislation, 
and  see  that  these  lands  are  fully  taxed,  and  this  monopoly  will  grad- 
ually disappear.  Are  not  the  reasons  sufficient?  You  have  one  vast 
garden.  Eden  could  have  boasted  no  greater  variety  than  do  you. 
The  foothills  loom  up  round  and  beautiful,  with  a  plea  to  relieve  them 
of  their  sterility.  Kern  and  Fresno,  as  well  as  the  northern  counties, 
tell  of  wool,  estimating  the  product  of  that  staple  in  the  millions. 
Sheep  raising  may  be  almost  indefinitely  increased  with  profit,  and  in 
time  render  manufactories  an  absolute  necessity.  Few  local  industries 
are  more  profitable,  and  none  can  more  greatly  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral prosperity.  The  rivers  of  the  valley  are  capable  of  affording  ample 
water-power,  and  every  natural  facility  is  at  hand  for  making  woolens 
a  leading  article  of  commerce. 

THOROUGH    CULTURE. 

Permit  me  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  thorough 
cultivation.  Study  your  soil  and  know  its  fructifying  properties.  If 
your  crop  is  a  failure  the  first  year,  yield  not  to  despair,  but  ascertain 
the  cause  and  remedy  it  the  next  time.  California  has  proven  herself 
rich  in  agriculture.  Spreading  a  false  report  because  your  harvest  has 
not  been  as  thrifty  as  your  neighbor's,  is  not  advantageous  to  you. 
Perseverance  will  accomplish  the  work.  If  the  super-soils  fail  for  want 
of  depth,  utilize  the  sub-soil.  Consult  with  your  neighbors  who  have 
learned  by  practical  studj*.  Forego  for  an  experiment  any  conceit  you 
may  have  of  your  own  skill,  and  I  imagine  that  the  rural  papers  of  the 
East  will  less  frequently  publish  defamatory  letters  on  California  agri- 
culture. 

IRRIGATION. 

Experience  has  shown  that  land,  like  living  things,  requires  suste- 
nance. Its  food  is  water.  However  impure  the  quality,  the  soil  in 
grateful  satisfaction  laps  it  up,  producing  the  ferment  requisite  for 
germination,  antl  acknowledges  the  gift  bj*  a  fruitful  crop.  When  the 
lands  of  Egypt  became  too  dry  by  the  failure  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
to  perform  their  accustomed  office,  the  inventive  genius  of  man  discov- 
ered means  to  cover  their  surface  with  the  invigorating  fluid.  Scotland, 
England,  and  continental  Europe,  too,  have  taught  the  lesson  of  economy 
b\'  irrigation.  Your  valley  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Pich  as  its  soil 
may  be,  it  cannot  yield  without  nourishment;  and  when  the  rains  have 
ceased  the  farmer  knows  what  he  may  hope  to  reap.     A  system  to  flood 
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the  lands,  controlled  by  the  farmers,  by  making  canals  from  the  rivers  of 
the  upper  valley,  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  those  who  sutler  from 
drought.  Make  it  a  benefit,  not  a  ruler;  a  protector  from  failure,  not  a 
devourer  of  3'our  profits.  With  flood-gates  that  could  be  opened  and 
closed  at  will,  and  no  fear  of  the  Sheriff  s  presence  at  harvest,  a  new 
link  would  be  added  to  the  chain  of  agricultural  success.  The  fruit 
trees  of  the  Sierra  foothills  would  bend  their  boughs  with  the  apple,  the 
pear,  the  peach,  the  plum,  the  pomegranate,  the  lemon,  the  lime,  the  fig, 
the  banana,  and  the  mulbcrrv.  The  rich  alfalfa  would  there  find  a  fruit- 
ful bed.  The  uncertain  wheat  fields  would  rejoice  in  luxuries  that  they 
never  knew  before.  The  numerous  herds  would  eke  out  a  comfortable 
existence  above  the  bottom  lands  in  green  fields  which  are  now  the 
home  of  the  scrub  oak  and  the  manzanita.  A  volume  might  be  profita- 
bly written  upon  this  subject.  Our  agricultural  domain  can  never  be 
half  developed  without  a  sj-stem  of  irrigation,  as  all  may  see  who 
will  read  the  carefull3'  matured  views  advanced  by  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee, 
in  his  address  at  the  State  Fair  last  week.  Let  me  commend  that  val- 
uable document  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  our  farmers.  No  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  State  are  more  deeply  interested  in  the  subject. 

RECLAMATION. 

But  while  j'ou  pray  for  water,  consider  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
too  much  water.     This  presents  a  singular  phenomenon.     While  j'our 
valley  contains  the  richest  and  most  productive  soil  in  the  world,  it  is 
bordered  hy  a  tule  swamp  utterly  unfit  for  occupation.     Geologists  say 
that  which  is  life  to  plants  is  death  to  man.     Most  injurious  substances 
to  one  are  invaluable  to   the  other  for  their  regenerating,  fertilizing 
qualities.     Wo  learn  from  the  fens  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  the 
three  millions  acres  of  tule  land  in  this  State   were  created  for  nobler 
purposes  than  tlie  production  of  snakes,  lizards,  and  pestilential  diseases. 
The  truth  of  this  is  shown  in  the  reclamation  of  Grand  and  Sherman 
Islands.     This  year  the  estimate  of  wheat  from  these  once  submerged 
tracts,  is  four  hundred   and   fifty   thousand   bushels,  or  an  average  of 
about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.     Barley,  two  thousand  acres  of  vvhich 
have  been  raised,  is  said  to  range  from  fifty-five  to  seventy-four  bushels 
to  the  acre.     Flax  and  beans  yield  liberally  to  a  careful  culture.     Our 
hopes  of  being  able  to  manufacture  our  own  sacks  are  encouraged  by 
the  limited  but  promising  culture  of  jute  and  ramie.     The  corn,  squashes, 
melons,  cucumbers,  and  kitchen  garden  vegetables  generally,  grow  in 
rich    abundance.      The   profuseness   and    variety   of   the  grape,    <>-ives 
assurance  of  a  wine  region  unequaled  in  quality  and  quantity  bj'^that 
of  any  other  nation,  and   which  will  eventually  exercise  a  controlling 
influence  in  the  markets  of  the  world.     The  moisture  below  the  dry 
surface  will  produce  two  crops  in  a  season.     The  dairy  will  thrive,  the 
wool  groweis  will  profit  by  the  experiment,  and  the  horned  stock  will 
fatten  upon  that  which  six   years  ago  was  fruitful  cause  of  disease  and 
death.     Can  you  then,  with  such  an  illustration,  permit  these  vast  acres  of 
unreclaimed  soil  to  lie  idle,  when,  by  a  slight  comparative  expenditure, 
they  may  be  brought  into  equal  fertility  with  the  lands  already  under 
cultivation':'     You  cannot  throw  away  this  advantage  for  lack  of  energy, 
Keclaim  the  land  by  drainage,  and  give  the  useful  cereal  the  place  of 
the  useless  tule.     And  let  me,  in  this  connection,  urge  the  people  of  San 
Joaquin  to  set  the  example,  and  excavate  a  canal  to  deep  water  that 
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will  not  only  drain  the  land,  but  open  for  the  entrance  of  large  ships 
the  natural  commercial  entrepot  of  this  valley. 

fertilization. 

The  agricultural  chemist  tells  us  that  the  productive  quality  of  the 
soil  when  under  cultivation,  is  constantly  diminishing.  Land  once 
yielding  plentifully,  is  by  the  continued  cultivation  of  one  exhausting 
crop,  graduall}^  destroj^ed  in  its  capacity  for  production,  and  its  fruit- 
fulness  can  be  recovered  onl}'  by  rotation  or  fertilizers.  The  wheat 
crops  of  this  valley  are  now  all  that  could  be  wished  for.  Year  after 
year  the  same  land  yields  one  crop  of  this  king  of  products,  and  often- 
times a  volunteer  crop.  These,  without  change,  must  sooner  or  later 
destroy  fertility.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  an  eye  to  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present,  and  relieve  the  labor  of  the  soil  by  an  occasional 
crop  of  some  other  cereal  than  wheat,  or  better  still,  some  root  crop  or 
a  green  manure  or  Summer  fallow.  And  where  the  show  of  fertility  is 
apparent,  let  us  supply  the  needful  property,  and  leave  the  reviving  pro- 
cess to  act  upon  exhausted  nature.  But  whatever  the  culture,  see  that 
it  lacks  not  water.  Sahara,  now  a  plain  of  sterile  sand,  with  water 
would  produce  a  thriving  crop. 

diversity  of  crops. 

Diversity  in  crops  is  also  needed.  Wheat,  with  a  constantly  increas- 
ing demand  in  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  Europe,  should  not  be  culti- 
va'ted  to  the  exclusion  of  other  products.  Invite  immigration.  If 
immigrants  are  poor  but  laborious,  under  the  farm  rental  system  they 
can  supply  the  demand  for  wheat  raised  on  virgin  soil,  instead  of  that 
which  you  would  overburden.  Your  soil  is  your  life.  See  the  miracu- 
lous tales  it  bears  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Barley,  rye,  oats,  and 
corn  will  never  beg  for  purchasers.  The  garden  products  are  never 
drugs.  Your  wheat  and  other  cereals  could  be  more  economically 
freighted  if  you  supplied  from  your  own  fields  the  jute  and  ramie  to  sack 
them  The  culture  of  the  sugar  beet,  which  has  been  so  successfully 
utilized  in  Sacramento  County,  can  be  profitably  increased.  In  the 
counties  south  of  the  Stanislaus,  great  success  has  been  attained  in  tbo 
culture  of  cotton.  About  three  thousand  acres,  planted  within  our  bor- 
ders, the  greater  part  in  this  valley,  with  satisfactory  results,  show  that 
a  little  attention  will  give  it  an  important  place  among  our  valuable  ex- 
ports. From  the  mulberry,  upon  which  the  silkworm  thrives,  its  co- 
coons are  spun,  but  more  of  them  are  necessary.  In  the  tragrant  orange 
and  lemon  groves  the  busy  bee  finds  the  nectar  with  which  bis  eel  s  are 
stored.  The  fruit  trees  are  laden  with  their  various  products,  ibcse 
are  sought  for  at  remunerative  prices  in  less  favored  regions;  and  tbe 
demand"  for  them  at  home  for  drying  and  preserving,  without  an  in- 
crease of  production,  must  soon  exceed  the  supply  In-om  the  tad  n^ 
forest  comes  an  appeal  for  company.  Houses  must  be  built,  J»^l  '"";^;^^ 
is  required  to  build  them.  The  vacant  soil  will  graciously  atiord  duLu- 
tion  to  the  forest  trees-the  pine,  the  fir,  the  cedar,  and  the  red  wood— 
for  buildin-;  the  Australian  gum  or  Eucalyptus  lor  manuiacture,  and 
the  cork  elm  for  city  and  valley  ornamentation. 
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CULTIVATE   SMALLER   FARMS. 


In  many  portions  of  the  valley  crops  are  not  as  fruitful  as  they  might 
be.  What  is  the  trouble?  Farmers,  do  you  not  undertake  more  than 
you  can  successfully  perform?  Do  you  not  attempt  to  cultivate  im- 
mense tracts,  and  for  want  of  proper  attention  your  crop  fails?  Laud 
requires  different  usag.i  in  different  locations.  The  Summer  fallow  sys- 
tem and  utilizing  of  the  subsoil,  practically  illustrate  their  remedial 
properties.  Could  you  not  profit  by  the  advice  of  Virgil?  "A  farmer 
may  j^raise  large  estates,  but  let  him  cultivate  a  small  one."  Seek  for 
tenants  among  those  who  come  to  our  shores  for  a  home,  many  of  whom, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  left  disheartened  during  the  past  season,  for 
want  of  encouragement.  A  small  farm,  well  tilled,  is  better  than  a 
large  one  unfruitful. 

PRESENT    CAPABILITIES. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  London  Times  that  the  English  wheat  crop  is 
deficient  ninetj"  million  bushels.  This  statement  has  been  disputed.  But 
if  it  be  true,  the  deficiency  must  be  supplied  in  part  by  the  United  States. 
Our  valley  must  be  a  prominent  contributor.  The  foreign  hop  crop  is 
also  reported  a  failure.  This  must  be  measurably  supplied  by  California. 
The  grape,  hanging  in  rich  clusters  and  in  endless  variety,  should  never 
fail  for  want  of  careful  culture.  Farmers,  include  the  arbor  with  the  gar- 
den. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  product  of  our  vines  will  average  six 
hundred  gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre,  which  is  fifty  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  France,  and  three  times  that  of  Germany.  The  fruit  crop  is 
larger  than  ever  before.  The  report  from  the  dairy  is  good,  but  it  is 
believed  that  with  the  factory  system,  founded  on  scientific  principles 
like  that  of  New  York,  the  j'ield  would  be  increased  nearly  or  quite 
twenty  per  cent.  Where  the  garden  is  cultivated  the  yield  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  Eastern  products  are  pigmies  in  comparison  with 
ours. 

Amador  Count}'  comes  with  a  story  that  the  wild  coffee  berry  is  flour- 
ishing there,  and  we  are  hopeful  soon4o  afford  our  aged  maidens,  of  both 
sexes,  their  comfortable  cup  of  tea  free  from  import  duties. 

When  evening  closes 

"  The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea." 

The  sheep  eke  out  a  comfortable  life  upon  your  valleys,  plains,  and  bills, 
bountifully  fleeced  with  wool.  The  Angora  and  otlier  goats  pay  well 
for  their  sustenance.  The  grunters,  alwaj's  on  the  lookout  for  some 
friendly  cesspool  in  which  to  indulge  their  independent  tastes  (for 
Charles  Lamb  saj's  i\\Qy  are  the  only  gentlemen),  are  not  strangers,  and 
the  shrill  clarion  of  the  cock  announces  that  the  henery  is  not  neglected. 
And  still  another,  the  truest  friend  of  man,  the  sagacious  horse,  seemingly 
graded  in  his  social  life,  as  is  the  human  race.  First  he  comes  with 
glossy  coat,  expanding  nostrils,  arched  neck,  his  value  commanding 
thousands  as  his  fleetness  is  increased  by  seconds,  while  behind  him 
a])pears  his  more  humble  brother,  less  lortlly,  but  more  contemplative, 
of  value  measured  by  a  hundred  or  less,  but  which,  for  all  utilitarian 
purposes,  no  farmer  would  exchange  for  Occident,  Furdy  or  "  Old  Thad." 
liiuiBelf.     We  have  also  a  good  supply  of  the  long-eared  animals — four 
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legged  ones,  I  mean — and  the  visions  of  the  tedious  journeys  of  the 
plains  rise  into  view  at  the  very  flap  of  their  prodigious  ears. 

agricultural  education. 

Farmers,  you  are  men  advancing  in  years;  3'ou  have  sons  growing  up 
around  you,  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  fill  the  places  you  now  fill.  We  live  in  a  progressive  age. 
When  advancement  can  be,  and  is  not  made,  the  retrogression  is  a  sorry 
one  indeed.  Agriculture  is  a  science  which  embraces  in  its  elimination 
nearly  all  the  physical  sciences.  We  must  understand  chemistry,  geol- 
og3",  physics,  mechanics,  botany,  zoology,  and  economics,  to  fully  ap- 
preciate it.  Congress  has  caused  to  be  organized  a  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which,  by  yearly-  reports,  gives  farmers  in  all  localities  the 
different  processes  of  culture  throughout  the  Union.  So  great  have 
been  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  that  it  has  been  introduced  as  a 
science  into  the  universities.  Professorships  of  its  different  branches 
have  been  instituted,  and  National  endowments  made  for  Agricultural 
Colleges  in  all  the  States,  to  educate  scholars  and  teachers,  as  well  in  the 
practice  as  the  theory  of  this  great  pursuiD.  Our  State  has  acceded  to 
the  terms  of  these  National  endowments,  and  they  have  been  given  to 
her  university.  The  law  contemplates  that  not  only  shall  the  theory  of 
agriculture  be  taught,  but  the  practice  also,  by  the  preparation  of  land, 
the  application  of  fertilizers,  irrigation,  and  the  dextrous  use  of  farming 
implements.  The  University  of  California  has  neglected  to  introduce 
these  auxiliaries  in  her  system  of  instruction,  but  in  the  stead  has 
adopted  a  theoretical  curriculum.  Cornell  and  other  colleges  of  the 
East,  acting  upon  the.experience  of  foreign  universities,  have  adopted  a 
system  of  practical  teaching  that  has  met  with  general  approval  and 
commendation.  The  Grangers,  last  Winter,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Legis- 
lature, petitioned  for  the  introduction  of  alike  system  in  our  university, 
but  the  Board  of  Eegents  avoided  a  compliance  with  their  request;  and 
the  Legislature  did  not  give  the  subject  the  attention  they  asked  for  it. 
Theory  is  indispensable,  but  unaccompanied  by  practice,  it  begets  an  ar- 
rogance in  the  student  that  hard  experience  can  alone  correct.  The 
agricultural  neophyte,  without  illustrative  culture,  will  find,  after  grad- 
uation, that  there  are  knacks  which  no  theory  can  explain,  and  that  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  a  hickory  stick  is  better  in  conquering  the  spirit 
of  a  kicking  heifer  or  a  fractious  colt  than  any  amount  of  applied 
science.  You  ask  a  chemist  where  the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge 
was  received;  and  he  will  tell  you:  in  the  practical  illustrations  of  the 
laboratory.  You  ask  the  merchant.  He  will  say  behind  the  counter. 
You  ask  the  printer,  and  his  reply  is:  in  the  persistent  lessons  taught  at 
the  case.  You  ask  the  professional  man.  His  answer  Avili  be:  his  re- 
search applied  to  practice.  You  ask  the  farmer,  and  he  will  say  the 
field.  Theory  without  practice  never  raised  a  blade  of  grass,  but  prac- 
tice without  theory  has  fed  the  world  for  centuries.  Theory  is  good, 
but  practice  is  the  crown.  One  is  necessary;  the  other  indispensable; 
but  full  proficiency,  in  a  science  so  comprehensive  as  agriculture,  requires 
the  employment  of  both. 

MORALS    OF   agriculture. 

No  one  class  have  more  to  gain  from  a  strictly  moral  life,  or  more  to 
lose  from  an  immoral  one,  than  farmers.     Their  occupation,  to  be  sue- 
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cessful,  requires  the  constant  exercise  of  their  best  mental  and  physical 
powers.  Without  this,  and  cspeciallj''  if  the  absence  of  it  is  occasioned 
by  any  bad  luibits,  such  as  negligence,  inditference,  or,  worse  than  all, 
intemperance,  no  matter  how  numerous  the  acres,  or  how  rich  the  land, 
their  owners  are  sure  of  embarrassment  and  failure.  In  California, 
where  the  crop  is  alwaj^s  as  good  as  gold,  the  farmer's  road  to  inde- 
pendence, even  to  affluence,  is  as  plain  as  if  it  were  marked  by  a  sun- 
beam. He  can  earl}^  acquire  the  means  to  build  and  beautify  a  home, 
and  adorn  it  with  all  the  elegancies  as  well  as  mere  necessaries  of  life — 
and  who  so  independent,  so  much  at  ease,  so  free  from  worldly  care  as 
he,  when  he  can  look  forth  from  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  upon 
his  groaning  acres,  his  flocks  and  his  herds,  and  say,  in  the  joy  of  a 
grateful  heart:  "These  are  all  mine;  I  am  free  from  debt;  I  have  no 
expensive  or  injurious  habits;  my  family  is  happy,  and  I  am  contented." 
Can  money  or  industr}'  be  put  to  a  better  purpose  in  this  world  than  to 
purchase  these  simple  blessings? 

RAILROADS. 

The  invitation  I  received  was  to  address  you  on  agriculture,  not  on 
politics.  I  shall  therefore  accord  that  almost  inevitable  subject,  the 
railroad,  but  a  single  remark.  The  war  on  railroads  is  made  upon  the 
ground  that  these  powerful  agents  in  civilization  should  be  servants, 
and  not  masters,  of  the  people.  While  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  welfare,  and  greatly  aid  in  the  development  of  the  country,  they  aro 
entitled  to  just  remuneration  for  their  services;  but  when  they  assume 
to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  country,  like  any  other  servant,  the  people 
are  justified  in  teaching  them  their  place.  ' 

THE   GRANGE. 

Farmers,  last  3'car  you  formed  an  order  which  you  termed  the  Grange. 
Its  declared  objects  were  protection  and  consultation.  It  received,  at 
the  time,  the  commendation  of  all  persons  friendly  to  our  agricultural 
interests.  I  regret  to  state  that  this  tone  of  commendation  has  been 
changed  to  one  of  complaint.  No  two  classes  of  society  should  har- 
monize in  their  interests  and  feelings  more  fully  and  cordially  than 
the  farmers  and  merchants.  They  are  mutually  dependent,  and  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  both  the  countr}^  and  town  depend  upon  their 
cooperation  and  labors.  If  the  Gi'ange  fails  to  sustain  this  relationship, 
its  abandonment,  as  you  will  surely  experience,  is  preferable  to  its 
existence. 

CORN    CITY    OF    THE    PACIFIC. 

The  "City  of  AVindmills"  I  must  commend  as  the  corn  city  of  the 
Pacific.  Proud  may  she  be  of  her  title,  boastful  in  the  consciousness 
that  immigration  will  meet  a  hearty  welcome,  and  fin-l  a  healthful  rest 
in  her  confines.  Her  mammoth  warehouses,  tilled  with  gulden  grain; 
her  woolen  mills,  her  flouring  and  paper  mills,  are  but  vanguards  in  a 
prosperity  soon  to  be  more  namerou.sl.y  illustrated.  Her  streets  will 
soon  be  traversed  by  another  iron  track.  The  coal  of  Amador  must 
soon  encourage  the  erection  of  new  manufactories,  and  open  new  ave- 
nues to  enterprise  and  labor.     And  when  the  ship  canal  shall  be  com- 
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pleted,  and  wharfage  afforded  the  stately  crafts  of  the  deep,  like  Julia, 
in  the  Hunchback: 

"  She'll  shine,  be  sure  she  will." 

OUR    FAIR    GROUNDS. 

It  is  as  creditable  to  the  Directors  as  it  must  prove  to  you,  to  witness 
the  improvements  made  in  the  race  course  by  an  elevation  of  the  track, 
and  the  construction  of  a  new  stand  of  double  the  capacity  of  the  old 
one,  and  the  addition  of  tiftj'  new  stalls,  and  the  needful  supply  of  sheep- 
pens  to  our  Fair  grounds.  Ko  pains  have  been  spared  to  meet  every 
demand  and  supply-  ever}-  convenience,  and  yet,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
increasing  interest  felt  b}'  the  farmers  in  our  annual  Fair,  all  these  con- 
veniences have  been  engaged.  As  a  further  evidence  of  the  liberality 
of  the  citizens,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  these  various  improve- 
ments were  made  at  an  expense  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  cheerfully 
subscribed  bj'  them  for  the  pur^jose.  These  improvements  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  Fair  grounds  to  more  than  double  their  extent  when  the 
first  Fair  was  held  in  this  valley,  and  even  now  there  is  not  a  foot  of 
room  to  spare. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  achievements  that  your  orator  twelve  3'ears  ago  (Rev.  Thomas 
Starr  King)  prophesied  for  your  valley  at  the  expiration  of  one  hundred 
years,  will  be  fully  realized  in  less  than  half  that  period. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  urge  you  too  earnestly  to  diversifj'  your  agri- 
culture. Let  wheat,  rye,  barle}',  oats,  and  corn  all  claim  your  care, 
but  remember  j-our  isolated  condition,  your  separation  from  the  mar- 
kets of  the  East,  from  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  Oriental 
nations,  b}'  thousands  of  miles  of  laud  and  water.  Let  your  cotton,  the 
superiority  of  which  is  acknowledged  in  the  marts  of  Memphis,  share 
your  favor  with  the  cereals.  Give  the  dryer  your  fruit  and  the  vintner 
your  grapes.  Cultivate  jute  and  ramie  for  your  sacks,  the  sugar  beet 
for  your  sugar.  Forget  not  the  forest  tree.  Accord  to  hemp  and  flax 
an  ample  trial.  Eemember  that  alfalfa  is  thrifty,  that  the  product  of  the 
garden  is  always  in  demand;  that  the  olive,  the  almond,  and  the  walnut 
are  fully  domesticated,  and  that  all  semi-tropical  productions  flourish  as 
if  our  soil  had  always  been  their  abode;  that  the  mulberry  gives  the 
silkworm  an  existence,  and  that  nearlj"  all  these  varied  offsprings  of 
the  soil  are  so  man}'  encouragements  to  the  erection  and  profitable 
working  of  manufactories.  Assuredly,  with  a  valle}'  possessing  such 
wonderful  advantages,  with  the  whole  world  for  a  market,  we  inherit  a 
wealth  greater  than  that  of  any  other  equal  portion  of  the  wide  world's 
surface.  To  use  the  language  of  Moses,  ours  is  "a  land  of  wheat, 
of  barley,  of  wines,  and  fig  trees,  and  pomegranates;  a  land  of  oil,  olive, 
and  honey;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness; 
thou  shalt  not  lack  anything  in  it;  a  land  whose  stones  are  silver,  and 
out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  'gold.'" 
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TTiJ^NS^CTXONS 


Sonoma   and    Marin   District   Agricultural    Society, 


THE    YEAR    1874. 


HEPOUT 


Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  California,  ") 
December  5th,  1874.      j 

To  the  honorable  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen:  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Sonoma  and  Marin 
District  Agricultural  Society  herewith  submit  their  annual  report  for 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four: 


To  amount  cash  received,  1874. 
Disbursements. 


By  amount  paid  premiums 

By  amount  paid  purses 

By  amount  paid  current  expenses. 
By  balance  cash  on  hand 


^5,294  02 


$1,522  00 

1,700  00 

2,060  49 

4  53 


$5,294  02 


E.  S.  LiPPiTT,  Secretary. 


J.  E.  EOSE,  President. 
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PREMIUMS    AWARDED. 


HOKSES. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Thoroughbred. 


James  'Watson 

J.  G.  Underbill.... 

yeneca  Daniels 

James  Watson 

J.  G.  Underbill... 
J  McM.Sbatter... 
James  Watson 

James  Watson 

G.  R.  Perkins 

A.  P.  Wbitney 

J.  L.  Tavlor 

P.  Carroll 

H.  Mecbam  

James  Watson  .... 

T.  B.  Carey 

T.  J.  Fuller 

E.  Dowd 

James  Fields 

J.  Ferguson 

Cliarles  McDevitt 
Charles  McDevitt, 

J.  Fersjuson 

G.  D.  Green 

G.  D.  Green 

J.  Ferguson 

Robert  Crane 

Dan.  Brown 

A.  McCune 

J.  A.  McNear 

Wm.  Emory 

Seneca  Daniels.... 

L.  W.  Walker.... 

J.  A.  McNear 

Frank  Mecbam 


.Diploma  and  f25 


Best  stallion,  four  years  old  or  over 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and  under  four.! §20 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old  and  under  two,...! |I0 

Best  inare,  four  years  old  or  over ' ^20 

Best  mare,  three  year  old  and  under  four \  §15 

Best  mare,  two  years  old  and  under  three * |lO 

Best  suckling  colt i §5 


Graded  horses. 


Best  stallion,  four  yeais  old  or  over 

Best  stalli(.)n,  two  years  old  and  under  three. J 18 

Best  stallion,  one  3'eai' old  and  under  two ?5 

Best  marc,  four  years  old  or  over | %\'2 

Best  mare,  three  years  old  and  under  four...' §9 

Best  mnre,  two  years  old  and  under  three j f7 

Best  suckling  colt 


Horses  of  all  icork. 

Best  stallion,  four  j'ears  old  or  over ?12 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and  under  four |lO 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old  and  under  three.' ijfS 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old  and  under  two 1 $5 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  or  over I $10 

Draft  horses. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old  or  over i f20 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old  and  under  four.' $15 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  or  over... ! $12 

Best  mare,  three  years  old  and  under  four...i $9 

Best  mare,  two  years  old  and  under  three f7 

Best  suckling  colt 


lioadsters. 


Best  stallion,  four  j'ears  old  or  over 

Best  .stallion,  three  years  old  and  under  four. 
Best  stallion,  two  years  old  and  under  three. 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  or  ovter 

Best  mare,  three  years  old  and  under  four... 
Best  mure,  two  years  old  and  under  three 


Carriage  and  saddle  horses. 

Best  matched   span   roadsters,  owned  and 

used  as  such  by  one  ])erson 

Best  single  buogy  horse 

Best  saddle  lor  e 


.Diploma  and  $15 
$15 


,.$12 


..$20 
.$10 

...$5 
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CATTLE. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Thoroxighbred. 


...Diploma  and  §20 


Carr  &  Chapman. 

Carr  &  Chapman. 

Carr  &  Chapman. 
Carr  ik  Chapman. 
Colonel  Younger.. 


..§10 


Carr  &  Chapman. 
Colonel  Younger.. 
Carr  &  Chajjman. 

S.  B.  Emer.^on 

W.  D.  Bliss 


S.  B.  Emerson Best  Durham  bull,  four  years  old  or  over 

Colonel  Younger i  Best  Durham  bull,  three  years  old  and  under 

four 

Best  Durham  bull,  two  years  old  and  under 

three 

Best  Durham  bull,  one  year  old  and  under 

two ! 58 

Best  Durham  bull  calf. i $5 

Best  Durham  cow,  four  years  old  or  over ' §15 

Best  Durham  cow,  three  years  old  and  un-| 

der  four | §10 

Best  Durham  heifer,  two  years  old ! §8 

Best  Durham  heifer,  one  year  old | §5 

Best  Durham  heifer  calf. ' $4 

Best  Holstein  bull !...Diploma  and  $20 

Best  Alderney  bull,  two  years  old  and  under 

three. ' ?10 

Best  Alderney  bull,  one  year  old  and  under  | 

two \ §8 

Best  Alderney  heifer,  two  years  old  and  un-  I 

der  three l \ §8 

Best  Devon  bull,  three  years  old  and  under  j 

four §15 

Best  Devon  cow,  four  years  old §15 

Best  Devon  bull  calf. §5 

Best  Devon  heifer,  one  year  old  and  under  j 

two §8 


J.  McM.  Shafter. 
J.  McM.  Shafter. 
S.  Daniels 


S.  Daniels. 
S.  Daniels. 
!S.  Daniels. 


Graded  stock, 

T.  M.  Chapman Best  bull,  four  years  old  or  over i §15 

K.  Harris Best  bull,  three  years  old  and  under  four | ...§10 

P.  Mallaly Best  bull,  two  years  old  and  under  three j §6 

I.  K.  Jewell Best  bull,  one  year  old  and  under  two ' §4 

P.  Mallaly Best  cow,  four  years  old  or  over | §10 

C.   Clark I  Best  heifer,  three  j-ears  old  or  over j §8 

S.  B.  Emerson !  Best  heifer,  one  year  old  and  under  two j §3 

A.  G.  Medlev Best  bull  calf [...Special  mention. 


Carr  &  Chapman. 


SweejJStakes. 

Best  herd,  of  not  less  than  six  animals  and 
not  more  than  one  male 


Diploma  and  sil- 
ver pitcher,  val- 
ued at  §25. 


GOATS. 


Exhibitor. 


Premium. 


S.  A.  Kendall 
S.  A.  Eendall 
S.  A.  Kendall 


Best  Angora  goat 

Best  three  Angora  does. 
Best  four  Angora  kids.... 


.Diploma  and  §10 

§10 

§5 
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SHEEP. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


H.  Mecham 

John  Jiidsoii 

R.  Crfinfi 

R.  H.  Crane 

John  Judson 

S.  B.  Emerson... 
S.  B.  Emerson... 
S.  B.  Emerson... 

J.  P.  Rodehaver 
R.  Crane 


Thoroughbred. 


Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Be.st 


Spanish  ram 

three  Spanish  ewes 

three  Southdown  ewes. 

Southdown  ram 

Cotswold  ram 

three  Cotswold  ewes... 

six  ewes 

six  Spring  lambs 


Graded  stock. 


Best  ram 

Best  six  ewe  lambs. 


.810 
..SilO 
,.?10 
,.§10 
,.f;io 

.110 


SWINE. 


Exhibitor. 

Article. 

Premium. 

J.  McM.  Shafter 

Best  Berkshire  boar 

$8 

William  Hill 

$5 

Robei't  Crane 

g5 

R.  H.  Crane 

»5 

Riibert  Crane 

Graded  stock. 
Best  boar 

«6 

William    Cromwell 

Best  sow 

$4 

Robert  Crane 

Einest  and  lattest  hoe 

«5 

PURE    BRED    POULTRY. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


T.  D.  Morris... 

T.  B.  Cary 

T.  R.Jacobs.... 
T.  R.Jacobs.... 
Praniv  Enr.is... 
D.  M.  Winaiis, 
T.  D.  Morris... 
Thomas  Shery. 
J.  Judson 


Best  exhibit  of  not  less  than  five  varieties. 

Best  lot  liif^ht  Brahmas 

Best  Dark  Hrahma  cock  under  one  year.., 
JJest  J>it,'ht  Hrahma  cock  under  one  year.., 

Best  lot  Hutr  Cochins 

Best  lot  Black  Cochins 

B(!st  lot  Partridge  Cochins 

Best  lot  White  Dorkings 

Best  lot  Silver-spangled  Hamburgs 


m 

4-1  r.(» 


..?2  r)0 

..^2  50 
..82  50 

,.82  m 

..82  50 
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Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


T.  D.  Morris 

J.  B.  Gossage 

P.  Sullivan 

J.  W.  Harris 

J.  Louglane 

P.  Sullivan 

John  Judson 

T.  B.  Carv 

T.  D.  Morris 

J.  P.  Eiidehaver 

•J.  P.  Rodehaver 

Robert  Crane 

T.  D.  Morris 

Robert  Crane 


Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 


lot  Gold-spangled  Hamburgs 

lot  Black  Spanish 

lot  Brown  Leghorns 

lot  White  Leghorns 

lot  Gold-spanglod  Polish 

lot  White-crested  White  Polish. 

lot  Houdans 

lot  Game 

lot  Sultans 

lot  Bronze  turkeys 

Bronze  turkey  gobbler 

lot  Embden  geese 

lot  Gray  China  geese 

lot  Rouen  ducks 


-92 


..f2 


..§2  50 


.?2 


AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


J.  Purrington 

G.  D.  Green 

Gus.  Peterson 

J.  Purrington 

C.  F.  Munday 

Robert  Crane 

John  Kendall 

J.  B.  Gossage 

M.  Gillam 

A. McCune 

A.  McCune 

Robert  Crane 

C.  Tempel 

Thomas  F.  Ryan 

John  Kendall 

William   Cromwell 

S.  D.  Towne , 

Dr.  Farrar , 

William  Gibson 

Dr.  Fariar 

R.  H.  Crane 

George  Campbell 

Robert  Looney 

H.  Mecham , 

W.  H.  Pepper 

Robert  Crane 

T.  D.  Morris 

W.H.  Pepper 

80— (agrl^ 


Best  exhibit  of  grain,  not  less  than  four  va-' 

rieties  of  one  hundred  pounds ! §10 

Best  sack  of  Australian  wheat,  not  less  than  I 

one  hundred  pounds I §5 

Best  sack  of  Club  wheat,  not  less  than  one  | 

hundred  pounds $5 

Best  sack  of  Chili  wheat,  not  less  than  one  j 

hundred  pounds ' §5 

Best  sack  of  Smith  wheat,  not  less  than  one  I 

hundred  pounds : I §5 

Best  sack  of  barley,  not  less  than  one  hun 

dred  pounds 

Best  sack  of  rye,  not  less  than  one  hundred 

pounds , 

Best  sack  of  Surprise  oats,  not  less  than  one 

hundred  pounds 

Best  sack  of  oats,  any  other  variety,  not  less 

than  one  hundred  pounds ^ 

Best  sack  of  wheat  flour 

Best  sack  of  cornmeal , 

Best  sack  of  shelled  corn,  not  less  than  one 

hundred  pounds 

Best  exhibit  of  leaf  tobacco , 

Bust  collection  of  potatoes , , 

Best  exhibit  of  onions , 

Best  exhibit  of  squashes 

Best  exhibit  of  pumpkins 

Best  exhibit  of  peas " ^2 

Best  exhibit  of  sugar  beets S2 

Best  exhibit  of  mangel  wurtzels 

Best  six  blood  beets 

Best  exhibit  of  corn  on  stalk §2  50 

Best  exhibit  of  broom  corn .§2 

Best  exhibit  of  cabbage  (not  less  than  five 

heads) §2 

Best  exhibit  of  watermelons 

Best  exhibit  of  muskmelons 

Best  exhibit  of  cantaloupe  melons 

Best  exhibit  of  pie  plant $1 
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FRUITS,  GRAPES,  NUTS,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


W.  H.  Pepper.. 

M.  Gillam 

J.  Harmon 

E.  S.  Lippitt 

Dr.  Fanar 

J.  Purrington... 

E.  S.  Lipi^itt 

J.  Purrington... 

M.  Gillam 

Mrs.  Fowler 

Mrs.  Fowler 

Morris  Brothers 

Morris  Brothers 

Mrs.  Fowlor 

Morris  Brothers 
Morris  Brothers 

J.  L.  Mock 

Mrs.  Fowler 


Largest  and  best  collection  of  fruit  raised  in 

one  orchard $20 

Second  best  collection  of  fruit  raised  in  one 

orchard ....flO 

Best  exhibit  of  apples $5 

Best  single  variety — six  apples $2  50 

Best  six  varieties  of  apples — three  each ^ 

Best  collection  of  pears ^5 

Best  single  variety — six  pears ! $2  50 

Best  six  varieties  of  pears — three  each ^ 

Best  six  quinces §2  50 

Best  collection  of  oranges $5 

Best  collection  of  lemons $3 

Best  collection  of  grapes — not  less  than  six 

varieties $15 

Best  exhibit  of  foreign  grapes | §.5 

Best  exhibit  of  Calitornia  grapes $2 

Largest  bunch  of  grapes  of  any  variety \ ^3 

Best  collection  of  tigs — ten  pounds $2 

Best  collection  of  plums [...Special  mention. 

Best  collection  of  olives ;... Special  mention. 


The  Committee  on  Fruit  make  the  following  additional  report: 

The  committee  find  the  exhibition  of  fruit  very  creditable,  and  experience  much  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  between  competitors.  Thej'  would  make  i)articular  mention  of  the  ex- 
hibits by  Geo.  1).  Green,  of  diicd  and  canned  fruits;  of  T.  Sher^-,  of  apples,  pears,  and 
dried  fruit;  of  Mrs.  Kuwland,  of  apples,  grapes,  and  some  dried  apples  and  plums;  Mrs. 
Berger,  canned  fruit;  D.  G.  Heald,  Poit(;r  Ward,  and  George  Campbell,  each  a  very  cred- 
itable exhibition  of  huits.  The  committee  regret  that  premiums  cannot  be  given  to  all. 
[All  the  members  of  the  committee,  except  Mr.  Chai)man,  subscribed  to  the  following:] 
A  portion  of  the  committee,  in  closing  their  labors,  feel  it  a  dutj'  to  notice  the  exhibition  of 
fruits  made  by  W,  W.  Chapman,  fri)m  his  orchard,  as  among  the  best,  and  entitled  to  a 
premium;  but  the  same  were  placed  on  exhibition,  and  not  entered  for  competition. 


BUTTER    AND    CHEESE. 


Exhibitor. 


George  Campbell 

G.  "Watson 

J.E.Jewell 


Article. 


Premium. 


Best  box  of  fresh  butter 

Best  packed  butter 

Best  exhibit  of  cheese — not  less  than  three. 


.$10 
,.$5 


WINE,   CIDER,  ALE,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  Gibbs 

.Michele  &  Griess. 


Best  exhibit  of  currant  wine. 
Best  exhibit  of  beer 


$5 

..J2  50 
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PRESERVED    FRUITS,    ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


J.  Purringlon 

Mrs,  "\yarrcn~ 

W.  H.  Pepper 

J.  Purrington 

"W.H.  Pepper 

J.  L.  Mock 

J.  Purrington 

Mrs.  N.  M,  Hedges 

Mrs.  Haven 

Mrs.S.  D.  Towne.., 
Mrs,  N.M.  Hodges 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Pepper- 
Mrs,  Rowland 

Robert  Crane 

Robert  Crane 


Best  exhibit  of  dried  fruits — not  less  than 
five  varieties  —  three  pounds  each,  kiln 
dried 

Best  exhibit  of  dried  fruits — not  less  than 
five  varieties  —  three  pounds  each,  sun 
dried 

Best  exhibit  of  dried  apples — not  less  than 
five  pounds 

Best  exhibit  of  dried  peaches — not  less  than 
fivejjounds 

Best  exhibit  of  German  prunes — not  less 
than  five  pounds 

Best  exhibit  of  dried  plums — not  less  than 
five  pounds 

Best  exhibit  of  raisins — not  less  than  five 
pounds 

Best  exhibit  of  canned  fruits — five  varieties... 

Largest  variety  of  canned  fruits 

Be^^t  exhibit  of  jellies — five  varieties 

Best  exhibit  of  preserves — three  varieties 

Best  exhibit  of  pickles — five  varieties 

Best  exhibit  of  catchup — three  bottles 

Best  exhibit  of  side  bacon 

Best  exhibit  of  hams — three  or  more 


.§5 
.$3 

.$3 

.$3 


95 

$5 

.Special  mention. 


50 
50 

.n 

.$3 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


A.  Hahn 

Wm.  Zartman  &  Co 

M.  O'Brien 

P,  Sullivan  &  Co 

J.Wick 

R.  Liooney 

P.  Cowen 

P.  Cowen 

Fisher  &  Ragan 

B,  Sartori 

Eddie  Lippitt 

T,  R.Jacobs 


Best  exhibit  of  upholstery ?5 

Best  exhibit  of  blacksniithing , $o 

Best  exhibit  of  horse  shoes $3 

Best  exliibit  of  boots S5 

Best  exhibit  of  leather $5 

Best  exhibit  of  brooms $:i 

Best  washing  machine — Humboldt 33 

Doty  machine | Hon.  mention. 

Bcvt  exhibit  of  marble  work i Diploma. 

Best  butter  box ^S 

B,;st  ciine  work. .$2 

Best  set  of  plans  for  farmhouse  and  stable §5 
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CARRIAGES,    BUGGIES,    AND    WAGONS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


TVm.  Zartman  &  Co 
Wm.  Zartinan  «&  Co 
AVm.  Zartman  &  Co 
AVm.  Zartman  &  Co 

H.  Pimm 

Gwiiui  &  Braineid... 


Best  exliibit  carriage?,  buggies,  wagons,  etc. 

Best  family  carriage 

Best  buggy 

Best  spring  wagon 

Best  cari-iage  painting 

Best  carriage  trimming 


..»25 
.§12 
,.^10 
■SIO 

...§8 
,.$8 


SADDLERY    AND    HARNESS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Gwinn  &  Brainerd 
Gwinn  &  Brainerd 
G\\  inn  «.t  Brainerd 
Gwinn  &  Brainerd 
Joseph  R^'an 


Best  exhibit  saddler^' 

Best  set  double  hai-ness 

Best  set  single  harness 

Best  saddle 

Best  exhibit  apprentice  work 


.Diploma  and  $15 

P  50 

§5 

^4 

$2  50 


PAINTING,    ORNAMENTAL    WORK,    ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  McCurdy 

Edwin  Ileal}' 

J.  Q.  Reed 

J.  Q.  Recrl 

J.  Q.  R.-cd 

'Min.^  Ruby  .Jewcdl 
Miss  Rui)y  -Jewell 
Ciarunce  Ilcaly.... 
Jlrs.  Ella  Ranard. 
]\Jiss  Clara  Schivo 
]\Iis.  .1.  Campbell. 
Jlrs.  RnUierford..., 

Mv-.  Rowland 

JMrs.   Moore 

Mrs.  (Jibbs 

Mi-s  Warren 

J\Ji-s.    Uaubrii'h.  .... 
R.  A.  Thompson.. 


Best  exhibit  in  classes  one  and  two,  by  one 

person,  manuiiicturud  at  any  time 

Best  specimen  of  painting  in  oil  on  canvas.. 

Best  specimen  i)ainting  in  water  colors 

P>cst  specinuin  poitiait  painting  in  oil 

Best  collection  photographs 

Best  specimen  pencil  drawing 

Best  sijccimen  ciayon  drawing 

liest  specimen  sketching  from  nature 

liest  specimen  bail'  wonc 

Best  and  larg(!st  variety  wax  work 

Rest  wax  floweis 

Best  wax  fruit 

B(!st  specimen  shell  work 

JJest  spiicinuin  bead    work 

H(!st  si)ecimen  cone  woi'k 

Best  specimen  moss  work 

B(!st  agiicuUural  wrt^ath 

Best!  cabinet  of  minerals,  petrifactions,  etc... 


Silver  pitcher— $25 
$5 


..$2  50 
.$2  50 


.$3 

•?5 


$3 

$3 

$3 

$3 

$3 

..$2  50 
$5 
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AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 


Nash  &  Cutts '  Best  fan  mill ...Special  mention. 

Geo.  Harris !  Best  fruit  dryer ! 5lO 


PLANTS,     BOUQUETS,    ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


G.  B.  Pepper 

E.  S.  Lippitt 

G.  B.  Pepper 

E.  S.  Lippitt 

E.  S.  Lippitt , 

G.  B.  Pepper , 

G.  B.  Pepper 

E.  S.  Lippitt 

Charles  Towne 

Mr>.  S.  D.  Towne 

G.  B.  Pepper 

G.  B.  Pepper 


Best  collection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flower-  i 

ing  plants ?25 

Second  best  collection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 

flowering  plants I §10 

Be?t  exhibit  ornamental  foliage  plants §10 

Best  exhibit  fuchsias | §2  50 

Bestexhibit geraniums ' S2  50 

Best  exhibit  pelargoniums §2  50 

Best   exhibit   hi'dy    evergreen    trees    and 

shrubs  tor  gardens 82  50 

Bestexhibit  cactus  and  cereus I §2 

Best  miniature  garden i §5 

Best  floral  design ! §5 

Best  exhibit  cut  roses | ^2 

Best  exhibit  cut  dahlias §2  50 


BREAD,     CAKES,    ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  C.  S.  Gibson., 
Miss  Lucv  Haven... 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Hedges. 

Mrs.  G.  Watson 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Hedges 
Mrs.  J.  Campbell... 
Mrs.  Gibbs 


Best  wheat  bread §.3 

Best  c<.)rn  bread I $2  50 

Best  fiuit  cake $3  50 

Best  pound  cake | §;^ 

Best  sponge  cake §2  50 

Best  coffee  cake i §2 

Best  assortment  tarts §3 
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EMBKOIDERY,  NEEDLEWORK,  SEWING,  KNITTING,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  Haubrich , 

Mrs.  McCurdy , 

Miss  F.  I,ewis 

Miss  Pimm , 

Miss  Lodge 

Mrs.  Moure. 

Mrs.  Moore 

Mrs.  McCurdy 

Miss  Lulu  Brown 

Mrs.  Moore 

Mrs.  McCurdy 

Mrs.  Moore 

Mrs.  Moore 

Mrs.  McCurdy 

Mrs.  McCurdy , 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Payne 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Payne 

Miss  Lulu  Brown 

Howe , 

Florence 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Lewis 

Mrs.  Thompson 

Mrs.  Elder , 

Mrs.  Watson 

Mrs.  Moore 

K.  H.  Payne 

Mrs.  A.  Kelly 

Mrs.  A.  Kelly 

Mrs.  J.  Campbell 

Mrs.  Oliver  Allen  re- 
ceived an  honorable 
mention  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  ottomans, tidies, 
etc.;  also,  for  a  quilt, 
the  yarn  of  which  she 
spun  and  wove  into 
the  quilt  in  girlhood, 
in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventeen.  None 
of  tlie  articles  were  en- 
tered for  competition. 


Best 
Best 
Best 
Be.-t 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 


exhibit  needlework,  two  varieties ...Special  mention. 

piece  worsted  embroidery ] $3 

tuftod  worsted  work i §2  50 

combed  worsted  llowers j !i<2  uO 

woven  worsted  flowers $2  50 

silk  embroidery  on  silk  or  velvet | ?3  50 

silk  embi-oidory  on  cotton  or  woolen ' $2  50 

cotton  embroidery $2 

chenille  work 


transferred  work. 

crochet  work 

tatting. 


h(!mstitching  

Portuguese  lace 

Spanish  lace 

pair  woolen  stockings 

piece  knitting 

rag  mat 

sewing  machine  for  all  purposes. 
sewing  machine  for  fancy  work.. 

machine  sewing 

ladj^'s  dress , 

baby's  dress 

boy's  suit 

patchwork 

quilting 

exhibit  millinery 

bonnet 

washing  and  ironing , 


.^2 
.J2 
.§1 

.?2 


.§2 


..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 

$5 

^3 

$2  50 

«3 

*3 

m 

$7  50 

m 

?3 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


Exhibitor. 

Article. 

Premium. 

M.  C.  Hawley  &  Co 

A.  Kahn 

Best  exhibit  agricultural  implements 

^10 

:$10 
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CHILDREN'S    DEPARTMENT. 


Lulu  Brown 

Kittie  Weston 

Kittie  Woston 

Eva  Dalton 

Agnes  Humphries 

Kittie  Weston 

Carrie  Kelly 

Mary  Thompson... 
FrankieShattuck.. 
Frankie  Shattuck. 
Mattie  Thompson. 

Lucy  Haven , 

Katie  Button 


Best  exhibit  needlework,  three  pieces. 

Best  piece  worsted  embroidery 

Best  piece  silk  embroidery 

Best  crochet  work 

Best  tatting 

Best  bead  work 

Best  knitting 

Best  darning 

Best  pencil  drawing 

Best  crayon  drawing 

Best  specimen  penmanship 

Best  wheat  bread 

Best  sponge  cake 


?5 

.$2  50 
.?2  50 
$2 


.$2 


.?2 


TR^^:^^sA.cTIo:^^s 

OF  THE 

SOLAXO  AXD  iTAPA 
AGRICLITURAL  AXD  MECHANICAL  ARTS  SOCIETY, 

THE    YEAR   1874. 


Sl-C^rl-) 


E  E  I>  O  H  T . 


To  the  honorable  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the 
Legishiture  of  the  State  of  California — an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  other  industries,  approved  March  tirst,  A.  D.  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two — the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Sohxno  and 
Napa  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts  Society  herewith  suhmit  their 
annual  report  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seveuty-foui\ 
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F1]^ANCIAL    EXHIBIT. 


Amount  of  moneys  received  and  expended, 
as  per  books  of  late  Secretary,  to  Janu- 
ary 30th, 1874 


RECEIPTS    OF   THE   LATE    FAIR. 


Gate  money  at  Fair  grounds 

Gate  money  at  Pavilion 

Eeceipts  from  all  other  sources. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Amount  of  premiums  allowed  on  stock  at 
Fair  grounds 

Premiums  at  Pavilion 

Expenses  of  conducting  Fair,  unpaid  Octo- 
ber Ist 

Paid  out  in  purses 

Returned  entrance  money 

Work  on  track,  etc 


Deficit  this  year, 


LIABILITIES. 


Notes  and  interest  at  Vallejo  Bank,  dated 

December  7th,  1873,  to  October  8th,  1874. 

Bill  of  B.  B.  Jackson 


Total  debt  of  society,  October  Ist,  1874.. 


$25,832  64 


8497  25 

227  00 

2,013  50 


393  00 
478  50 

895  58 

1,625  00 

75  00 

188  10 


58,165  35 
1,150  00 


$2,737  75 


5,655  18 


117  43    "* 


$10,232  78 


The  notes  and  interest  at  the  Vallejo  Bank,  for  eight  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-tive  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents,  are  secured  by  the 
indorsement  of  ten  of  the  Trustees  of  the  societ}'. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


J.  E.  WILLISTON,  Secretary. 
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PREMIUMS    AWARDED. 


FIRST     DEPARTMENT— LIVE     STOCK. 


CLASS    II— HORSES    OF    ALL    WORK. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


L,  D.  Bulges 
A.  Safely 

G.  C.  Berry... 
Peter  Long-.. 


Best  stallion  and  four  of  his  colts 

Best  stallion,   three  years   old    and 

over 

Best  sucking  colt 

Second  best  sucking  colt 


Peacock. 


Granger 

May 

Geo.  Eclipse.. 


415 


CLASS    III— GRADED    HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 

Animal. 

Name. 

Premium. 

L  D.  Burgess 

John  "Wilson 

L.  D.  Burgess 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old  or  over.. 

Best  mare,  tour  years  old  or  over 

Second  best  mare,  four  years  old  or 

Peacock $10 

Baltimore  Belle... ! $8 

Polly $4 

CLASS    IV-DRAUGHT    HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 


Thos.  Allison.... 

John  Wilson.... 

John  Wilson.... 
Edward  Frisbie 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


Best  stallion,  three  years  old  or  over..   Lakeville  Scotch- 
man , 
Second  best  stallion,  throe  years  old 

or  over 

Best  mare,  three  years  old  or  over '  Maggie, 

Second  best  mare,  tliree  years  old  or 

Nancy- 


Black  Prince. 


G4G 
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CLASS    V— ROADSTERS. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Edward  Frisbie 
E.  L.Kose 

Jolm  "Wilson.... 
P.  II.  Lonnon... 

M.  L.  Durbin... 


Best  stallion,  three  years  old  or  over. 
Second  best  stallion,  three  years  old 

or  over 

Best  mare,  three  years  old  or  over 

Second  best  mare,  three  years  old  or 

over 

Best  gelding,  three  years  old  or  over. 


Name. 


April  Fool. 


Henry  Clay,  Jr. 
Kittie  Clyde 


May  Lennon. 
Rob  Roy 


Premium. 


.?8 
.$3 


CLASS    VI— CARRIAGE    AND    SADDLE    HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 

Animal. 

Name. 

Premium. 

G.  C.  McMullin.... 

Best  double-team  roadsters,  owned 

Gran  ger  a  n  d  John . 

$8 

A.  B.  Hill 

Second   best  double-team  roadsters, 

owned  and  used  by  the  exhibitor 

Best  saddle  hor=p 

M.  L.  Durbin 

Billy  and  Lady §4 

.Jennie  Ashland §4 

M.  L.  Durbin....... 

Second  best  saddle  horse 

Pedro 1 S2 

CLASS    VII— THOROUGHBRED    CATTLE. 


L.  B.  Abernathie.. 
J.  M.  Thompson... 

Cannon  &  Staples. 

L.  B.  Abernathie.. 
Cannon  &  Stajjles. 
Cannon  «.t  Sta])les. 
L.  B.  Abernathie.. 


Best  bull,  three  j'cars  old  or  over 

Best  bull,  two  years  old  and  under 

three ; 

Second  best  bull,  two  years  old  and 

under  three 

Best  cow,  three  years  old  and  over.... 

Best  bull  calf. 

Best  heifer  calf. 

Secon'd  best  calf. 


Idaho 

Gold  Dust. 


Red  Blood 

Alice... 

Perfection  Second 

Heautv  

MarkTwain 


,.§15 
.$10 


,.j?10 
,..gH 
,.$3 
...§2 


CLASS    VIII— GRADE    STOCK. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Cannon  &  Staples. 
Cannon  ct  Staples. 
(Jannori  <k  Sta])les. 
Ciinnon  &  Stapl(;s. 
Catuion  &  Stai)les. 
Edward  Frisbie.... 


Best  bull,  one  year  old 

Second  best  bull,  one  year  old 

Best  heifer,  one  3'ear  old 

Best  bull  calf. 

Best  heifer  calf 

Best  heifer,  two  years  old 


Ranger j §4 

Albion : S2 

Bessie §.■? 

Peco ! 82 

Josie I $2 

Kate $5 
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CLASS    IX-SHEEP. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


Edward  Fri>l)ie... 
Edward  Frisl)ie... 
R.  A.  Brantton..., 
R.  A.  lirantton..., 
R.  A.  Brantton..., 
R.  A.  Brantton... 

J.  B.  Hovt , 

J.  B.  Hovt 

J.  B.  Hovt 

J.  B.  Hovt 

J.  B.  Hoj't 

J.  B.  Hoyt 

J.  M.  Thompson. 
J.  M.  Thompson. 
J.  M.  Thompson. 


Best  Leicester  buck 

Best  three  Leicester  lambs 

Best  French  !^^erino  buck.  

Best  two  French  >[eriiio  ewes 

Second  best  two  French  Merino  ewes 

Best  three  French  ^lerino  lambs 

Best  Spanish  Merino  buck 

Best  two  Spanish  Merino  ewes 

Second  best  two  Spanish  Merino  ewes 

Best  thiee  Spanish  Merino  lambs 

Best  two  Shropshire  ewes 

Best  three  Shropshire  lambs 

Best  Southdown  buck 

Best  two  Southdown  ewes 

Best  three  Southdown  lambs 


.§8 
■  $6 
.§8 
.S8 
.§5 

.88 

.gs 

.§6 
.88 

.86 

.88 


CLASS    XI-SWINE. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


A.  T.  Hatch 

R.  S.  Thompson... 

A.  T.  Hatch 

R.  S.  Thompson... 
R.  S.  Thompson... 
Cannon  &  Staples 


Best  boar,  two  years  old  and  over 

Best  boar,  one  year  old  and  over 

Best  boar,  six  months  old  and  over 

Best  sow,  two  years  old  and  over 

Best  sow,  one  year  old  and  over 

Best  pen  of  pi,^s,  over  three  and  under 
six  months 


•84 
.88 

.86 


CLASS    XII— POULTRY. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Edward  Frisbie. 
Edward  Frisbie. 
Edward  Frisbie. 

Edward  Frisbie. 
Edwaid  Frisbie. 
M.  L.  Durbin... 


Best  and  largest  collection  of  poultry 

Best  trio  of  any  breed 

Best  trio   of  each  distinct  breed   (nine 

breed.-) 

Best  pair  of  ducks 

Best  collection  of  pijjeons 

Be.rt  pair  of  lop-eared  rabbits 


.810 
..85 


.818 

..$•1 

..83 

..§1 
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SECOND     DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS    I— GEAIN,    VEGETABLES,    ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


J.  M.  Thompson 
11.  E.  F.  Moore. 
J.  M.  Thompson 
Edward  Frisbie. 
K.  E.  F.  Moore. 
K.  E.  F.  Moore. 
Edwiird  Frisbie. 
K.  E.  F.  Moore. 
J.  M.  Thompson 
Edward  Fri.sbie.. 
K.  E.  F.  Moore. 
K.  E.  F.  Moore. 
Edward  Fi'isbie. 
E.  E.  F.  Moore. 
Edward  Frisbie. 

Peter  Long 

Edward  Frisbie. 
E.  E.  F.  Moore. 
Edward  Frisbie. 
Edward  Frisbie. 
E.  E.  F.  M(jore. 
Edward  Frisbie. 
Edward  Frisbie. 
J.  M.  Tliomi>son 
Edward  Frisbie. 


Best  exhibit 
Best  exhibit 
Second  best 
Best  exhibit 
Second  best 
Best  exhibit 
Second  best 
Best  exhibit 
Best  exliibit 
Best  exhibit 
Second  best 
Best  exhibit 
Second  b(;st 
Best  exhibit 
Second  b(!st 
Best  exhibit 
Second  best 
Best  exhibit 
Second  best 
Best  exhibit 
Second  best 
Best  exliibit 
Best  exhiV>it 
Best  exhibit 
Second  best 


of  grain  in  sheaf. 

of  potatoes 

exhibit  of  potatoes 

of  onions 

exliibit  of  onions 

of  squashes 

exhibit  of  squashes 

of  beans 

of  sugar  beets 

of  mangel  wurtzel 

exhibit  of  mangel  wurtzel. 

of  bloi)d  beets  

exhibit  of  blood  beets 

of  carrots 

exhibit  of  carrots 

of  corn  on  stalk 

exhibit  of  corn  on  stalk 

of  cabbage 

exhibit  of  cabbage 

of  ])arsnips 

exhibit  of  parsnips 

of  ccilery 

of  garden  vegetables 

of  muskmclon 

exhibit  of  muskmelon 


§5 

§5 

m 

<a;^ 

.Fifty  cents. 


81 

§1 

n 

.Fifty  cents. 

...•• u 

.Fifty  cents. 

u 

.Fifty  cents. 
§1 

.Fifty  cents. 

u 

.Fifty  cents. 
§1 

.Filly  cents. 
$1  .50 


.$2 
.§1 


CLASS    II-FEUIT,    ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


M.  E, 
E.  E. 
J.  M. 
Edwa 
J.  M. 
J.  M. 
J.  M. 
Edwa 
M.  II. 
J.  M. 
E.  E. 
E.  E. 
E.  E. 
Edwa 
.7.  F. 
M.  E 
M.  n 
M.  E 


Miller 

Tluirber..., 
Thompson 
rd  Frisbie. 
Thompson 
Tliompsoti 
Thompson 
rd  Frisbie. 

Miller 

Thompson 
F.  Moore. 
F.  Moore. 
F.  Moon!, 
rd  Frisbie. 
Dcniiiig.... 

.  Milhsr 

.  Miller 

.  Miller 


Article. 


Premium. 


Largest  and  best  collection  of  fruits 

Second  largest  and  best  collection  of  fruits 

Best  display  of  apph^s 

Second  best  display  of  ai>ples 

Best  singles  variety  of  apjiles 

Best  six  varieties  of  ajiijles  

B(!st  coll(>ction  of  pears 

Second  best  collection  of  pears 

Best  single  vai'iety  of  pear.s.. 

B(!st  six  varii'ti(!s  of  pears 

B(!st  colh'ction  of  i)lunis 

Best  single  variety  of  iilunis 

Best  six  varieties  of  plums 

SiH'ond  best  six  varieticss  of  plums 

Best  disiilay  of  quinces 

TiMrgest  collection  of  grap(!s 

liest  six  varieties  of  wine  grnpiis 

Best  six  varieties  of  table  grapes 


.?10 

,..S8 

,..§2 
...:?i2 
.Si 

...u 

...i2 

..§2 

,..$:{ 
...$1 

...m 

,..S2 


■U 
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CLASS    III— DRIED    FRUITS,    PRESERVES,    ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


]\[rs.  Edward 
]\rrs.  K.  E.  F 
Mrs.  Edward 
J.  M.  Thomp, 
!Mrs.  Edward 
Mrs.  R.  E.  F. 
Mrs.  Edwaid 
,T.  M.  Tliump 
Mrs.  Edward 
Mrs.  R.  E.  F. 
Mrs.R.  E.  F. 


Frisbie.. 

Moore 
Frisbie.. 

son 

Frisbie.. 

Moore.. 
Frisbie.. 

-un 

Frisbie.. 

ISIoore.. 

Moore.. 


]\rr.s.  Edward  Frisbie.. 
Mrs.  R.  E.  F.  Moore.. 


Mrs.  .1.  J.  Berlin 

Mrs.  R.  E.  F.  Moore.. 


Best  e.xliibit  of  dried  fruit 

Second  best  exhibit  of  dried  fruit 

Best  exhibit  of  dried  apples. 

Best  exhibit  of  dricid  pears 

Best  exhibit  of  dried  peaches 

Best  exhibit  of  dried  ))lums 

Best  exhil)it  of  dried  apricots 

Best  exliibit  of  dried  cherries 

Best  exliibit  of  dried  quinces 

Best  exhibit  of  dried  nectarines 

Best  exhibit  of  home-made  canned  fruit 
and  vegetables 

Best  exhibit  of  preserves  and  jellies 

Second  best  exhibit  of  preserves  and  jel- 
lies  

Best  exhibit  of  pickles  and  catchup 

Best  exhibit  of  honey  in  comb 


.U 
M 


.$5 


.»3 


CLASS    IV— BUTTER    AND     CHEESE. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


G.  Braghetta 

Mrs.  Ed.  Frisbie 

G.  Biaghotta 

Mrs.  R!  E.  F.  Moore 


Best  exhibit  of  butter,  six  pounds 

Second  best  exhibit  of  butter 

Best  exhibit  packed  butter 

Second  best  exhibit  of  packed  butter  . 


CLASS    V— WINE,    CIDER,    ALES,    ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Pioneer  Brewery 
Solano  IJi-ewery. 

T.  Michaelis 

P.  McGarvey.... 


Best  display 

Second  best  display. 

Best  exhibit  ale 

Best  exhibit  soda  .... 


.$2 
.32 


82 — {^■s"^ 
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CLASS    VI— DOMESTIC    MANUFACTURES. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


G.  P.  Plaisted ., 

R.  E.  Hodgkinson 

Yallejo    boot    and   shoe 

factory 

Vallejo  broom  tactory..., 

J.  Biggs 

G.  P.  Plaisted 

Walter  McLeod 


Best  exhibit  of  furniture . 
Best  exhibit  of  gloves 


,.$2  50 
,.$2  50 


Best  exhibit  of  hoots  and  shoes I $2  50 

Best  exhibit  of  brooms j §2 

Best  washing  machine ■ Diploma. 

Best  exhibit  upholstery | i$3 

Best  mechanical  display  in  wood ! ■^5 


CLASS    VII— CARRIAGES,    BUGGIES,    AND    WAGONS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


O.  L.  Henderson, 
O.  L.  Henderson 
O.  L.  Henderson 
O.  L.  Henderson, 
O.  L.  Henderson 
O.  L.  Henderson, 


Best  exhibit  carriages,  wagons,  buggies,  etc.  ....Diploma  and  §5 

Best  familj'  carriage $5 

Best  buggy |5 

Best  sulky $5 

Best  skeleton  wagon [ §5 

Best  express  wagon I $5 


CLASS    VIII— HARNESS. 


Exhibitor. 

Article. 

Premium. 

0.  L.  Henderson 

Best  set  double  harness 

$5 

0.  L.  Henderson 

Best  set  single  harness 

..^ 

CLASS  IX-AGRICULTUEAL    IMPLEMENTS-MADE    IN    THE    DISTRICT. 


Exhibitor. 

Article. 

Premium. 

0.  L.  Henderson 

Best  liarrow - - 

«3 
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CLASS    X-PAINTING,    ORNAMENTAL    WORK,    ETC. 


Rush  Lattin 

A.  Gorham 

J.  G.  Smith 

^Miss  Mag:gi(!  Brownlee... 

Miss  Belle  Codie 

"Wheeler  «S:  Wil.son 

Howe  S.M-  Co 

Howe  S.  M.  Co 

Wheeler  &  Wilson 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Massey 

Gracie  Hilhorn 

Mamie  C  Perry 

Bella  Codle 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Massey 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Massey 

W.  H.  Tripp 

Miss  Etta  Thompson 


Best  collection  of  oil  paintings 

Best  specimen  California  landscape  scenery. 

Best  collection  of  photographs 

Best  specimen  pencil  drawing 

Best  rag  mat  or  lug 

Best  exhibit  sewing  machines  for  all  purposes 
Second  best  sewing  machines  for  all  purposes. 

Best  exhibit  sewing  machine  work 

Second  best  exhibit  sewing  machine  work.... 

Best  child's  dress... 

Best  patchwork  quilt 

Second  best  patchwork  quilt 

Best  quilting 

Best  exhibit  of  millinery 

Best  bonnet 

Best  specimen  of  penmanship 

Best  specimen  of  waxwork 


....Diploma  and  $8 
....Diploma  and  §5 


....Diploma  and  §5 

$3 

....Diploma  and  i$3 

#2 

?2 

§3 

$1  50 


.Diploma  and  $5 

$2 

.Diploma  and  ^3 
.Diploma  and  $2 


CLASS    XI-EMBROIDERY,    NEEDLEWORK,    ETC. 


Mrs.  A.  B. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


J.  M. 

C.J. 
E.  H. 
E.  H, 
E.  H. 
Jacks: 
E.  H. 
E.  H, 
E.  H 
C.  J. 
A.  B. 


McCarty |  Best  exhibit  of  needlework,  not  less  than 

ten  varieties 

Best  piece  of  worsted  embroiderj' 

Best  worsted  picture 

Best  silk  braiding 

Best  silk  embroidery 

Best  cotton  embroidery 

Best  embroidery  on  lace 

Sawyer Best  crochet  work 

Sawyer Best  tatting.  

Sawyer Best  hemstitching 

Moseiy Best  stufted  needlework 

McCarty Best  pair  woolen  stockings 


Thompson... 
Mosely 

Sawj'er 

,  Sawyer 

,  Sawyer 

on 


.^5 

So 

.§5 


.g3 

.§2 
50 
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CLASS  XII— BEEAD,  CKACKERS,  AND  CONFECTIONERY. 


Exhibitor. 


,  Article. 


Mrs.  R.  E.  T.  Moore 

Mrs.  Ed.  Frisbie. 

Miss  L.  J.  Frisbie.... 

Miss  Mary  Moore 

Mrs.  John  North 

Miss  Mary  Moore 

Mrs.  R.  E.  T,  Moore. 
Miss  Mary  Moore 

G.  A.  Blank 


Best  exhibit  of  home-made  bread  of  all 
kinds,  bj' one  woman 

Second  best  exhibit  of  home-made  bread 

Best  exhibit  of  home-made  bread,  by  a  miss 
under  sixteen  years 

Second  best  exhibit  of  home-made  bread,  by 
a  miss  under  sixteen  years 

Best  exhibit  of  cakes,  by  a  woman 

Best  exhibit  of  cakes,  by  a  miss  under  six- 
teen years 

Best  exhibit  of  tarts,  by  a  woman.. 

Best  exhibit  of  tarts,  by  a  miss  under  six- 
teen years, 


Premium. 


.§3 


?.3 
.§5 

.§5 
.$3 

.$3 


Best  exhibit  of  confectionery ....Diploma  and  §2 


CLASS    XIV— CHILDREN'S     DEPARTMENT    (FOR     CHILDREN     UNDER 

SIXTEEN     YEARS). 


Exhibitor. 

Article. 

Premium. 

Gracie  Hilborn 

Best  patchwork  quilt 

$3 

Mamie  C.  Perry 

§1  50 

TI^^:^rs^'^cTIO^TS 


SISKIYOU  COUA^TY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


THE    YEAR    1874. 


REPORT. 


To   the   honorable  the   State   Board  of  Agriculture  of  the   State  of   CalU 
fornia: 

Gentlemen:  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Siskiyou  Agricultural 
Society,  as  required  by  law,  respectfully  subm't  the  annexed  report  of 
the  transactions  of  the  society  for  the  3'ear  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four, including  a  list  of  articles  exhibited  and  premiums  awarded, 
the  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  the  objects  for  which  such 
expenditures  have  been  made. 

It  is  gratifjnng  to  state  that  this  was  decidedly  the  best  exhibition 
that  the  society  has  ever  held,  the  attendance  being  large,  and  repre- 
sented from  all  parts  of  the  county.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  ladies  who  so  kindly  assisted  in  decorating  the  Pavilion,  and  the 
Dramatic  Amateur  Troupe,  who  performed  every  night  gratuitously  for 
the  society's  benefit.  On  the  whole,  everybody  went  away  pleased,  and 
left  us  in  the  same  fix. 

JAMES   QUINN,  Secretary. 
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Transactions  of  the 


FIKAl^OIAL    EEPOET. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Siski- 
you County  Agi'ifultur:il  Society  for  the  past  year,  including  the  Fair, 
with  a  correct  list  of  the  cash  ])remiums  awarded: 


January  17.. 
October  10.. 


RECEIPTS. 


To  balance  on  hand ... 

V\' m.  Mc Council 

E.  C.  Spannaus 

Entrance  on  ten-mile  race. 

Theater  and  ball 

Bar 

En  trance  races 

Saddles  sold 

Gate  money , 

Stock  entries 

Pools 

Licenses 

Badges 

iient 


Total. 


EXPENDITURES. 


§1,048  01 

i(JO  00 

10  00 

75  00 

581   00 

624  00 

440  00 

60  50 

275  00 

87  00 

80  50 

60  00 

495  00 

122  00 


84,113  01 


Wm.  H.  Morgan,  taxes 

J.  P.  Woods,  premium , 

E.  &  H,  Wadsworth,  sundries — persons  who 

worked  on  track 

L.  Monnet,  school  tax 

L.  Swan,  labor 

K.  A:  it.  Wadsworth,  freight  on  reports 

E,  C.  Sj)annaus,  entrance  refunded 

Track  Comm i Itee 

Thomas  Campbell,  laborer 

Colt  stake 

Purse 

Purse 

Dittcrencc  in  ten-mile  I'ace 

Race 


Two  tnile  and  repeat  race. 

^  V  a  1  k  i  n  g  r  a  c  e 

City  taxes 


818  87 

20 

00 

287 

75 

7 

00 

8 

00 

19 

50 

10 

00 

8 

00 

6 

00 

GOO 

00 

135 

00 

315 

00 

70 

00 

94 

00 

315 

00 

31 

00 

2 

70 
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Telegraphing: 

P.  G.  Strickland,  amateurs 

E.  &  H.  Wadsworth,  interest,  etc 

Barlow,  Sanderson  &  Co 

W  m .  H  u  t  e  h  i  n  s  o  n 

S.  Magotfey,  licenses 

Thomas  Williams,  hauling 

Mrs.  Shep])ard,  premium 

C.  D.  Fowle,  saddle 

C.  Peters,  merchandise 

James  Wheeler,  merchandise 

Charles  Breton,  merchandise 

F.  Eeid,  laborer 

Ad.  Winckler,  merchandise 

Charles  Junker,  merchandise 

Telegraphing 

Truitt  and  Young,  labor 

John  Pashburg,  merchandise 

Theo.  Young,  merchandise 

McConnell  &  McManus,  merchandise. 

B.  Guilbert,  merchandise 

A.  Lee,  labor 

L.  Swan,  hay 

Thomas  Campbell,  labor 

Flintner  &  Dumas,  hay 

H.  Truitt,  music 

Raj'nes  &  Pyle,  merchandise , 

li.  Nixon,  printing 

Union  office,  printing 

P.  J.  King,  merchandise 

G.  M.  Lawton,  labor 

E.  Green,  labor 

O.  M.  Schwatka 

County  licenses 

Joseph  Lang 

William  Cooley,  labor , 

E.  Autenrieth,  labor 

A.  Alvanley,  labor 

B.  F.  Smith,  labor 

William  Irwin,  printing , 

E.  Panous,  labor 

H.  B.  Warren,  material .• 

L.  Huseman,  merchandise 

Cleland  &  Walbridge 

J.  Churchill,  merchandise 

Kessler  &  Son,  merchandise 

Kessler  &  Son,  merchandise 

Franco  American  

J.  W.  Bird 

Wm.  H.  Harrison,  draying , 

James  Irwin,  labor 


75 

150 

00 

30 

28 

25 

00 

60 

59 

16 

10 

2 

00 

1 

00 

26 

00 

24 

00 

10 

00 

16 

50 

1 

50 

26 

25 

24 

00 

2 

25 

40 

00 

74 

50 

9 

00 

45 

54 

49 

50 

12 

30 

26 

75 

12 

00 

15  75 

20 

00 

14 

14 

41 

50 

20 

00 

13 

00 

24 

00 

62 

25 

47 

00 

6 

00 

3 

50 

10 

00 

25 

00 

7 

50 

15 

00 

23 

50 

21 

65 

8 

50 

8 

12 

4 

50 

3 

25 

42 

30 

50  00 

8  75 

5 

25 

8 

00 

10  00 

83— (««'i) 
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Transactions  op  the 


Yreka  Gas  Company 

James  Irwin,  labor 

Kessler  &  Son 

J.  W.  Bird 

E.  H.  Autenrieth,  material 

Stewart  &  Lawton,  labor 

VVm.  Hutchinson 

J.  Davis,  premium 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt,  premiums 

Sam.  Jackson,  premium 

H.  L.  Davis,  premium 

J.  A.  Davidson,  premium 

C.  S.  Moore,  premium 

E.  Reichman,  premium 

Eddy  McConnell,  premium 

J.  R.  Kenj^on,  special  premium 

F.  J.  King,  salt 

Mrs.  J.  Clarkson,  premium 

Mrs.  Jesse  Davis,  premium 

Mrs.  Henr}'  Hazlitt,  premium 

Mrs.  J.  Martin,  premium 

Mrs.  M.  Fullz,  premium 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Evans,  premium 

Miss  Louisa  Fried,  premium 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis,  premium 

Mrs.  E.  Chandler,  premium 

Mrs.  Ifflaud,  premium 

Mrs.  Nordheim,  premium 

\Vm.  McConnell,  cheese , 

Miss  A.  Ryan,  premium 

Miss  Jenny  Clyde,  premium 

Joseph  Lang,  premium 

B.  F.  Smith, premium 

Miss  Nattie  King,  premium 

Master  Alexander  Rosborough,  premium. 

Miss  Maggie  Combs,  premium 

Miss  Mary  Stringham,  premium 

Mrs.  Inez  Wheeler,  premium 

Miss  Mary  Combs,  j)rcmium 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Niles,  ))remium 

Mrs.  E.  Ranous,  premium 

Miss  Katie  Hrowu,  premium 

Miss  Mary  Wetzell,  premium 

Miss  Mary  Pashburg,  premium 

Miss  Tena  Klinge,  premium 

Miss  Martha  Knights,  premium 

Miss  Katie  Jicmmo,  premium 

Miss  Mary  Nixon,  premium 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  premium 

Miss  Anna  Kelch,  premium 

Miss  Lena  Bisbee,  premium , 

Miss  Sophie  Winckler,  premium 

Miss  Carrio  Jones,  premium 
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Miss  Katie  Junker,  premium 

Mrs.  F   Taylor,  premium 

Miss  Cliira  Seavers  premium 

Mrs.  Pasliburij,  premium 

Mrs.  Klinge,  premium 

Miss  Mary  Greenoui^h,  premium... 
Miss  ^linnie  Wirickler,  premium... 

Mrs.  Bisbee,  premium 

Mrs.  S.  Autenrietb,  premium 

Miss  Minnie  Kaster,  premium 

Miss  Ida  Kanous,  premium 

Mrs.  Wm.  McConaughy,  premium. 

Mrs.  F.  iiogier,  premium 

Miss  Laura  Calboun,  premium 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Hammond,  premium 

Mrs.  D.  Horn,  premium 

Mrs.  Charles  Munroe,  premium 

Charles  Peters,  lager 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Call,  premium 

Ike  Reynolds,  premium , 

G.  A.  Nordheim,  material 

C.  F.  Hammond,  premium 

James  Quinn,  premium 

E.  Flitner,  premium , 

J.  B.  Wortser,  premium , 

Aniadee,  premium 

J.  B.  Eohi'er,  premium 

E.  J.  Wint'gar,  premium , 

G.  W.  Gimple,  premium , 

VV^.  McConnell,  premium 

D.  Deter,  premium 

James  Davidsor),  premium 

J.  R.  Kenyon,  premium 

J.  P.  Woods,  premium , 

H.  B.  Gillis,  services 

F.  Einge,  saddle 

Mrs.  Louisa  Hart,  premium 

James  Quinn,  salarj' 

Vance  &  Nehrbass,  material 

J.  R.  Patterson,  hay 


Total. 


81  00 

1  00 

2  CO 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  f'O 
1  00 

1 
1 
1 


00 
00 
00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  50 
2  00 
2  50 
5  00 
2  50 

30  00 
1  50 
00 
00 
15  00 
25  00 
10  00 
12  50 
15  00 
15  00 
10  00 
70  00 
25  00 
62  50 
15  00 


60 
55 


2d 

27 
1 


00 
00 

no 


50  00 
11  50 
14  00 


S4,128  0^ 


James  Quinn,  Secretary. 


WM.  McCONAUGHY, 
JOHN   V.   BROWN, 
P.   G.  STRICKLAND, 
JAMES   QUINN, 

Finance  Committee. 


660  Transactions  of  the 


NINTH    ANNUAL    FAIR. 


Q'Ijc  ninth  annual  Fair  of  the  Siskij'ou  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
largely  attended  by  our  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  there 
were  more  present  on  the  first  daj'.  and,  in  fact,  every  da}',  than  we 
have  seen  at  an}^  Fair  yet  held  in  the  county.  The  great  colt  race  of 
the  first  day  attracted  many  visitors,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
colts  trained  especially  for  this  race.  The  double  team  race  and  other 
races,  and  the  stock  display,  passed  off  with  general  satisfaction.  At 
the  Pavilion  the  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  about  the  best  and 
largest  we  have  ever  witnessed  here,  and  the  exhibition  of  fancy 
articles,  paintings,  mechanical  skill,  etc.,  was  fully  equal  to  any  former 
display,  the  number  of  entries  in  the  ravilion  being  nearly'  double  the 
number  of  last  year,  while  many  articles  came  in  too  late  or  were  not 
entered  for  premiums,  Avhich  do  not  appear  in  the  list,  although  left  at 
the  Pavilion  for  exhibition.  The  Fair  this  year  was  a  grand  success  in 
almost  every  particular,  and  shows  that  the  people  generally  are 
determined  to  maintain  the  efforts  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  in  fos- 
tering a  competition  towards  improving  our  products,  mechanical  skill, 
and  line  stock,  which  branches  of  industry  build  up  a  counlr}'  in  pros- 
perity and  greatness.  The  proceedings  of  the  week  at  the  Park  and 
Pavilion  we  give  as  follows: 

AT     THE    PAEK. 

THE   RACES — FIRST   DAY. 

The  first  race,  at  the  opening  of  the  Park  races,  was  the  great  colt 
race  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  to  be  run  by  colls  foaled  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  which,  with  society  purse  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  and  the  entrance  fees  accumulating  since  that  time, 
added  to  purse,  made  the  stake  aniount  to  six  hundred  dollars.  There 
were  sixteen  colts  originally  named,  which  number  had  dwindled  down 
to  six  on  day  previous  to  race,  and  on  day  of  race  only  three  colts 
appeared  on  the  track,  to  wit:  L.  Swan's  b.  c.  Idyl,  by  Frank  Tolman; 
J,  A.  l-)avidson's  b.  c.  Siskij-ou,  by  Tiancet;  Sam.  Magoffey's  br.  filly 
Siskiyou  (lirl,  by  Gladiator.  The  Judges  for  the  day  were  W.  A. 
Farish,  James  Vance,  and  P.  G.  Stricklanti;  Timers,  Brit  Irwin  and  B.  F. 
Smith;  J'atrols,  il.  Kicliardson,  J.  G.  Halleck,  1.  S.  Mathews,  and  H.  L. 
Davis;  Distance  Judges,  J.  U.  Burgess  and  A  I.  Peacock.  The  track  was 
in  very  good  condition,  except  being  rather  hard  i'rom  the  effects  of  the 
late  rain.  The  colls  drew  positions  as  follows:  Idyl  inside,  with  L. 
tSwan  as  driver;  Siskiyou  second,  with  L.  F.  Smith  as  driver;  and 
biskiyou  Girl  outside,  with  Sam.  Magoffey  as  driver.  After  some  six 
or  seven  efforts  to  start,  the  colts  were  tapped  off,  Siskiyou  and  Siski- 
you Girl  about  even,  and  Idyl  a  little  behind,  the  latter  being  a  little 
behind  at  the  stand  on  nearly  every  trial.     For  a  short  distance  all  kept 
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their  position,  Iijyl  beginning  to  fall  behind  at  first  turn,  while  Siskiyou 
Girl  shot  ahea  1,  passing  the  first  quarter  several  lengths  ahead  of  the 
other  colts,  making  the  first  quarter  in  forty  eight  seconds.  Siskiyou 
Girl  broke  and  lust  a  little  going  up  the  back  "stretch,  reaching  liic  half- 
mile  pole  in  one  minute  and  thirty-six  and  one  half  seconds,  with  the 
others  some  dis'ance  behind.  Siskiyou  Girl  made  the  three-qnnrter  nnlein 
two  minutes  and  twenty-three  seconds,  and  at\er  breaking  a  little  dowu 
the  homestretch,  reached  the  stand  in  three  minutes  and  twelve  and  one 
quarter  seconds,  taking  all  the  money,  b}*  the  other  colts  being  di«!tanced 
and  shut  out  of  second  an<l  third  mone}'.  It  is  evident  that  Idyl  did 
not  jierform  as  well  in  this  race  as  usual,  and  may  yet  turn  out  a  supe- 
rior trotting  nag.  SiskiA'ou  Girl  is  a  tine  animal,  and  is  destined  to 
niai<e  her  mark  on  the  turf  in  every  contest  where  she  may  lake  part. 
Siskiyou  is  also  a  tine  young  horse,  easily"  managed,  and  true  in  going 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  on  everj-  occasion,  a  fact  well  shown  in  his 
promj'tness  in  starting. 

The  second  race  was  a  running  race,  single  dash  of  one  mile,  free  fcr 
all  t\vo-3'ear-olds:  purse,  one  hundred  dollars;  entrance,  twenty-five 
dollars,  added.  Ben.  Franklin  named  bl.  filly  "Nell.  Flaherty,"  and 
D.  Fliiner  named  b.  f.  "  Dolly  Vartleu  " — both  bj*  Gladiator.  Both  colts 
started  otf  together  on  first  trial,  and  kept  together  all  the  waj'  round, 
until  half  way  down  the  homestretch,  Dolly  taking  the  inside  a  short 
distance  before  reaching  the  stand,  causing  Nell,  to  jump  back  and  take 
the  outside,  Doily  coming  under  the  string  about  two  lengths  ahead, 
making  the  mile  in  2:30.  The  rider  of  Nell,  entered  a  complaint  of  foul 
riding  by  the  rider  of  Doll}' taking  the  inside  and  impeding  his  colt,  the 
rider  of  D'dly  replying  that,  his  colt  bolted.  The  Judges  decide  i  that 
the  riding  was  foul,  though  unintentional,  and  ordered  another  trial, 
giving  the  colts  twenty  minutes  to  cool  otf,  which  decision  was  received 
w.th  shouts  of  satisfaction.  Ben.  Franklin,  the  owner  of  Nell.  FLiIicrty, 
claimed  the  purse,  but  would  run  again  under  protest.  The  colts  started 
otf  again,  and  kept  side  by  side  most  of  the  time  until  coming  down  the 
homestretch,  when  Dolly  gained,  and  came  under  the  string  uearlj' three 
lengths  ahead;  time,  2:55.  The  Judges  declared  in  their  opinion  that 
Dolly  won  the  race  and  purse,  but  in  view  of  the  protest  entereil  by  the 
owner  of  Nell.  Flahert}',  the  decision  would  be  considered  and  given 
hereafter.  Franklin  soon  after  withdrew  his  claim  and  protest,  and  the 
Judges  then  gave  the  race  and  mone}'  to  Dolly  Yarden. 

SECOND  day. 

The  first  race  was  ten  miles  out,  for  double  teams;  purse,  one  hundi'cd 
dollars;  entrance,  fifty  dollars;  Judges — Swan,  Magoffey,  and  Strick- 
land. There  were  three  entries,  as  follows:  David  Horn's  black  team  of 
Gla'liators,  driven  by  owner;  Thomas  McGrath's  sorrel  team,  driven  by 
owner;  William  .McConnell's  brown  team — Sum.  and  Frank — driven  by 
James  Driscoll.  Horn's  team  drew  the  inside;  McConnelTs  the  center, 
and  McGralh  outside.  The  horses  started  otf  well.  Horn's  team  break- 
ing up  and  losing  a  little,  while  McConnell's  team  came  in  ahead,  on  first 
mile,  with  McGrath's  team  a  little  behind;  time,  4:30.  The  second  mile 
was  made  in  4:35,  McConnells  team  first,  and  McGrath  second.  The 
third  mile  was  made  in  same  order;  time,  3:40.  On  the  fourth  mile, 
McGrath's  team  closed  the  gap,  and  came  to  the  stand  even  with  Mc- 
Connell's team;  time,  4:15.  The  filth  mile  was  made  in  4:17.  In  the 
sixth  mile,  McGrath's  sorrels  passed  McConnells  team,  coming  in  at  the 
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Judges'  stand  a  litUe  ahead;  time,  4:17,  wliicli  position  thoy  held  for  the 
last  five  miles.  The  seventh  mile  was  made  in  4:17,  and  the  eighth  in 
4:20.  McConnell's  team  broke  uj)  badly  in  the  ninth  mile,  McGrath's 
loam  coming  in  ahead  bysevcial  lengilis;  time,  4:17.  On  the  tenth 
mile  ^IcConnell's  team  did  coiiHidcrable  running,  while  MeCirath's  team 
trotted  fairly,  and  came  in  several  lengths  ahead,  winning  race  and 
inoney;  tiiiic.  4:20.  I'otal  time  for  ten  miles,  43:30.  Horn's  team, 
allliough  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  behind,  was  awarded  second 
money.  McConnell  s  team  l)eing  |)laced  last  for  foul  driving,  or  running 
al'OUl  half  way  aiound  the  track.  ThJH  race  excited  cunsidcrnLle  inter- 
est, and  a  very  large  attendance  wilnessod  it;  and  at  the  close  there 
were  strong  indications  of  a  free  figiit  over  some  dissatisfaction  in  refer- 
ence to  foul  driving,  as  dccidcil  by  the  Judges. 

SUMMARY. 

McConnell's  team 111112     2     2     2     2 

McGrath's  team 2     2     2     2     2     11111 

Horn's  team 3     3     38383333 

The  next  race  was  a  trotting  match,  mile  heats,  three  in  five,  free  for 
all;  j)ursio,  one  hundred  a'd  fifty  dollars;  entrance,  twenty  five  dollars. 
Coluntl  E.  J.  Winegar  names  br.  g.  "  Pompey,"  driven  by  L.  F.  Smith, 
and  AVm.  McConnell  names  b.  g.  "Tip  Ward,"  driven  b.y  James  DriscoU. 
I^aco  won  by  Pompey  in  three  straight  heats;  time,  3:01,  2:57.  and  2:54. 
1  he  Judges  gave  "  Ponijiey  "  all  the  purse,  declaring  "Tip  Ward"  dis- 
tanced, for  i'oui  driving  on  third  heat. 

THIRD     DAY, 

The  programme  of  exercises  at  the  Park  this  day  opened  Avith  parade 
of  stock,  and  award  of  premiums,  to  wit: 

HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Isaac  A.  Reynolds 

\Vm.   McConnoll.. 

E.  J.    Wiiicgiir 

David  Horn 

"Win.   jMcCoiinell.. 
Sam.  Magotfey 

0.  ^V.  Gamble 

1.  A.  Reynolds 

I.  A.  Reynolds 


Thoroughbred  horses. 
Mare  Mary  Tompkins,  six  years  old. 
Roadsters. 


Geldinp  Frank 

Gelding    Ponii)ey,  eigiit  years  old 

Double  team,  (iladiators... 

Double  team,  Frank  and  Tip  Ward 

Mare   Siskiyou    Girl,    tlirei;    years   old,    b^' 

Gladiator 

Sorrel  mare   Lady  Clyde,  lour  3'ears  old 


■m 


Graded  horses. 

Yearling  colt.    Lady   Clara,   by   Norfolk; 

dam,    Ilmikadora 

Suckling  colt,  six  montbs  old,  sire,  Norfolk; 

dam,  Ilunkadora 


..gl5 

."."sio 


,.§15 
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HORSES— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


C.  F.  Hammond 

J.  P.  Woods 

J.  P.  Woods 

James  Qiiinn 

E.  Fiitner 

E.  riitner 

John  B.  Rohrer. 

Amadee 

C.  F.  H"ammond 
J.  B.  Wortser..  , 
Ed.  Bean 


Mare  Alamode,  sire  Rifleman;  dam,  un- 
known; and  suckling  colt  live  and  a  half 
months  old 

Stallion  Rochester,  by  Gladiator,  six  years 


)ld. 


Stallion  Kirby  Smith,  by    Gladiator,  nine 

years  old 

Stallion  New  York,  by  Abdallah,  two  years 

old — imported 

Mare  Queen  of  Hearts,  by  Gladiator,  four 

years  old 

Filly   Dolly   Varden,   two    years    old,    by 

Gladiator  

Suckling  colt,  Breckenridge,  four  months  old. 

Horses  of  all  work. 

Stallion   Billy,  three    years  old,   sired  by 
Frank  Tolman 


Families,. 

Mare  Alamode,  sire  Rifleman;  Mary  Tomp- 
kins, six  years;  Lancet,  three  years;  Kate 
Kirby,  five  and  a  half  months  old 

Stallion  Kirby.  Smith,  with  Kate  Kirby, 
Fanny  Meuse,  and  suckling  colt  Robert 
Russell 

Mare  Flora  Temple,  with  Robert  Russell, 
suckling  colt,  Kate  Kirby,  five  months  old, 
and  Kate  Meuse,  five  months  old 


Premium. 


..$15 


.%2  50 


..$25 
..$25 


Committee  on  Horses— O.  C.  Wheeler,  Wm.  Bybee,  and  Louis  Tucker. 


CATTLE. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Russ  Kenyon 
Russ  Kenyon 
Russ  Kenyon 
Russ  Kenyon 
Russ  Kenyon 

James  Quinn 


Devons. 

Bull  Durbenham,  two  years  old. 

Cow   Dai.<y,  seven  years  old 

Cow  Rabbit,  three  years  old 

Cow   Alamode,  one  year  old 

Heifer  calf,  suckling,  Rosalin 


Ayrshire. 
Bull   New  York,  three  years  old . 


,..$15 
,..$20 
...$15 
\1  50 


..$20 
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CATTLE— Coiitinuca. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


James  A.  Davidson 

David  Deter 

David  Deter 

David  Deter 

David  Deter 

James  A.  Davidson 

J.  P.  Woods 

E.USS  Kenyon 

John  B.  iwohror..... 


Durhams. 


Bull    Copay,  six  years  old 

Bull    Stonewall,  three  years  old 

Bull  5th  Duke  of  May,  two  years  old. 
Heifer,  Belle  of  Yuba,  two  years  old  ... 
Suckling  calf,  three  weeks  old 


Oracled. 

Bull  Siskiyou,  eighteen  months  old,  half 
Devon 

Bull    Derby,  two  years  old 

Cow   Pink,  sired  by  3d  Duke  of  Devon 

Cow  Jane,  three  years  old,  with  calf  three 
months  old,  best  cow  of  any  age 


...§5 


..?15 


.§10 


Committee  on  Cattle— "W.  J.  Segrams,  H.  Burnham,  and  Chris.  Johnston. 


SHEEP— MERINO. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


James  Quinn 
James  Quinn 
James  (^uiiin 
James  Quinn 


Ram   Sam,  four  years  old 

Ram   Dandy,  seven  months  old 

pjwes    Peggy  and  Luey,  three  years  old. 
Ewe  Mary  jane,  seven  months  old 


.§10 


Committee  on  Sheep — O.  C.  "Wheeler. 


Trotting  race,  three-year-olds,  best  two  in  three;  purse,  seventy-five 
dollars;  entrance,  twenty  dollars.  Judges — Jesse  Davis,  L.  Swan,  and 
James  Vance.  E.  Flitner  named  "Laiilei-n,"  by  Lancet,  dam  Alamode; 
Wm.  Eckbart  named  "Bay  John,"  by  Frank  'i'olman;  P.  G.  Strickland 
named  "Black  Cloud,"  by  Lancet,  ilam  Sligart.  Uacc  won  by  Black 
Cloud,  in  two  straight  heats;  time,  4:01  and  3:45.  The  horses  were 
called  up,  and  started  for  first  heat  on  second  scoring,  at  the  word. 
Black  Cloud  was  behind,  but  his  driver  requested  a  start.  At  the  start 
it  seemed  that  Black  Cloud  meant  mischief,  as  the  driver  had  hard  work 
on  first  quarter  to  keep  him  from  bolting  or  kicking.  On  back  stretch 
all  the  horses  were  in  a  huddle.  At  half-mile  pole,  Black  Cloud  shot 
ahead  of  Bay,  and  about  half  way  between  half-mile  polo  and  three-quar- 
ter, Black  Cloud  pushed  his  nose  ahead  of  Lantern,  holding  it  to  the  out- 
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come,  winning  the  lieiit  by  two  open  lengths.  Second  heat,  horses  got 
oft'  at  tlie  word.  Black  ('loud  still  meant  mischief  to  the  first  quarter. 
Flitner's  horse  got  ahead  and  took  inside.  Black  Cloud  then  settled 
down  to  his  work  and  took  the  lead  and  inside  in  a  few  strides,  holding 
it  to  the  outcome,  the  other  horses  barely  getting  clear  of  being  dis- 
tanced.    Bay  John  took  second jnoney. 

fourth  day. 

The  race  this  day  was  a  running  race,  two-mile  heats,  free  for  all; 
purse,  two  hundred  dollars;  entrance,  fifty  dollars.  Judges — L.  Swan, 
James  Vance,  and  P.  G.  Strickland.  The  following  horses  were  entered: 
J.  P.  Woods,  brown  stallion  iiochester,  by  Gladiator;  James  Kejmolds, 
bay  mare  Mary  Tompkins,  by  Norfolk,  dam  Alaniodo,  full  sister  to 
Minnie  Ivifle.  S.  S.  Ford,  sorrel  gelding  Eattling  Jack,  by  Independent 
Boston,  dam  Red  Fox.  The  horses  drew  positions,  ItO(diester  inside, 
and  rode  by  Judd;  Eattling  Jack,  second,  rode  by  A.  VVitherill;  Mary 
Tompkins,  outsiiJe,  rode  by  T.  Franklin.  Horses  started  on  second 
scoring.  Jack  taking  lead,  Mary  overtaking  him,  and  passing  under  the 
string  a  liltle  aiicad  on  first  mile.  After  passing  the  stand  Jack  shoved 
ahead  before  reaching  first  quarter,  gaining  two  lengths,  and  keeping 
it  until  the  outcome.  Rochester  distanced;  time,  H:57.  In  second  heat, 
horses  started  on  first  scoring,  Jack  inside  and  Mary  outsid-e.  At  first 
quarter  Jack  was  two  lengths  ahead,  Mary  gaining  a  length  on  back 
stretch,  holding  this  position  until  clear  round  to  back  stretch  of  second 
mile,  and  taking  the  lead  on  three-quarter  stretch,  coming  down  the 
home  stretch  at  a  fearful  rate,  Jack  making  a  brush  close  to  the  stand, 
and  both  horses  passing  under  the  string  even;  time,  4:01^.  After  call- 
ing out  for  next  heat,  the  owner  of  Jack,  seeing  that  he  was  disabled  by 
bursting  or  cutting  his  right  forefoot  very  badly,  causing  him  to  limp, 
asked  permission  to  withdraw  him.  Mr.  Ford  wished  it  understood  that 
if  the  Judges  and  friends  considered  the  horse  able  to  run,  that  Jack 
should  go  if  it  killed  him,  but  he  deemed  it  crueltj'  to  run  him  in  his 
disabled  condition.  The  horse's  foot  was  examined  by  the  Judges  and 
others,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  consent  of  all,  that  it  was  noth- 
ing but  right  that  Ford  be  allowed  to  withdraw  his  horse.  The  race 
and  money  was  then  awarded  to  Miiry  Tomjikins.  Those  two  animals 
showed  good  grit,  and  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  many  who 
become  nmch  interested,  as  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  tell  which  would 
win.  Eattling  Jack  met  with  a  similar  accident  a  few  years  ago  in  run- 
ning against  Kirby  Smith,  and  it  may  possibly  be  a  couple  of  years 
before  ho  is  able  to  make  a  race  again.  Mary  Tompkins  is  a  larger  and 
heavier  horse  than  Jack,  and  from  the  test  shown,  is  competent  to  com- 
pete with  any  horse  on  this  coast  in  a  running  race. 

Second  race,  walking  match,  one  mile  out,  purse  twenty-five  dollars, 
entrance,  five  dollars,  added.  William  McConnell  named  White  Cloud,  a 
little  white  horse.  J.  P.  Woods  named  Bald  Hornet,  a  good  sized  bay 
horse.  The  riders  were  ordered  to  go,  but  demanded  to  be  given  their 
positions,  which  caused  much  fun.  White  Cloud  vvas  given  the  inside 
and  Bald  Hornet  the  outside.  Both  horses  staried  from  a  standstill,  and 
at  first  quarter  White  Cloud  was  at  least  one  hundred  feet  ahcail,  little 
Whitey  making  short  quick  steps,  while  the  bay,  not  satisfied  with  walk- 
ing, went  very  slow.      White  Cloud  won  the  race,  coming  in  about  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  creating  considerable  sport  in  the  way  of  bur- 
lesque, the  winning  horse  being  escorted  around  by  a  squad  of  small 
boys.     Time,  eleven  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds. 

A  second  walking  race  was  made  for  a  saddle,  between  White  Cloud 
and  Steve  Ford's  13umble  Bee,  in  which  White  Cloud  about  distanced 
Bumble  Bee.     No  time  kept. 

AWARD   OF   PREMIUMS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  premiums  awarded  at  the  Pavilion: 

COMMITTEES. 

On  Leather — Jessie  Davis,  H.  Eichai'dson,  and  H.  B.  Gillis. 

On  Fruit,  Grain,  Vegetables,  Flour,  and  Poultry — L.  D.  Ladd,  J.  F. 
Whitter,  and  J.  A.  Shepard. 

On  Canned  Fruits,  Jellies,  and  Preserves — Mrs.  C.  H.  French,  Mrs.  L.  R. 
Warren,  Mrs.  A.  Winckler,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Orr. 

On  Dried  Fruits — Mrs.  L.  Huseman  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Schwatksnodd. 

On  Butter,  Honey,  and  Cheese — Mrs.  E.  Heard,  Mrs.  Bills,  and  Mrs. 
Perry  Hoyt. 

On  Bread  and  Cake — Mrs.  J.  E.  Kenyon,  Mrs.  J.  Martin,  and  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Ticknec 

On  Fine  Needlework  and  Silk  Embroidery. — Mrs.  C.  D.  Fowle,  Mrs.  J. 
Cavanaugh,  and  Mrs.  Bartlett. 

On  Patchwork  and  Quilting — Mrs.  L.  Hart  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Lawton. 

On  Fancy  Articles — Mrs.  Sterling,  Mrs.  Stringham,  and  Mrs.  Linton. 

On  Home-made  Wool,  Yarn,  and  Knitting — Mrs.  Beaugban,  Mrs.  E. 
Chandler,  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Nordheim. 

On  Cut  Flowers — Mrs.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  F.  Hinge,  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Davis. 
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PREMIUilS    AWARDED. 


GRAIN,    VEGETABLES,    ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


•Jesse  Davis 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt 

Sam.  Jackson 

H.  L.  Davis 

H.  L.  Davis 

J.  A.  Davidson 

J.  A.  Davidson 

C.  S.  Moore 

J.  A.  Davidson 

E.  Keichnian 

Master  Ed.  McConnell 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt 

Sam.  .Jackson 

C.  S.  Moore 

J.  A.  Davidson 

J.  A.  Davidson 

J.  R.  Kenyon 

F.  J.  King 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt 


Best  fifty  pounds  wheat 

Best  fiftj'  pounds  Leans 

Best  fifty  pounds  hops 

Best  fifty  pounds  corn 

Best  fifty  pounds  oats  

Best  fift3'  pounds  barley 

Best  fifty  pounds  onions 

Be.-t  fifty  pounds  lye 

Best  fifty  pounds  carrots 

Best  fifty  pounds  potatoes 

Best  fifty  pounds  flour 

Dark  Brahma  chickens 

Blooded  Dominique  chickens. 

Hubbard  squash 

Yankee  pumpkin 

White  sugar  beet 

Drumhead  cabbage 

Golden  ball  turnips 

Packing  salt 

Tomatoes 


.Spec.  prem.  rec. 
.Spec.  prem.  rec. 
.Spec.  prem.  rec. 
.Spec.  prem.  rec. 


FEUITS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt 
Mrs.  J  Ciarkson 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt 
Mr.s.  M.  E.  Hilt 

Sam.  .Jackson 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt, 
Henry  Hazlitt... 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt 


Late  crimson  peaches 

Best  variety  of  plums 

Grapes 

Best  ten  varieties  of  apples.. 
Best  three  varieties  of  apples 
Best  five  varieties  of  pear^... 
Best  three  varieties  of  pears. 
Raisins 


.Spec.  prem.  rec. 
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CURED    MEATS. 


Exhibitor. 

Article. 

Preinium. 

Sam.  Jackson 

JELLIES. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  J.  Clarkson., 
Mrs.  J.  Clarkson.. 
Mrs.  Jesse  Davis... 
Mrs.  Jacob  Martin 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt.... 

Mrs.  M.  Fultz 

Mrs.  M.  Fultz 

Mrs.  Louisa  Hart... 
Mrs.  M.  E  Hilt ... 
Mrs.  M.  Fultz 


Wild  cherries 

"Wild  jtUinis 

Apple  jell}- 

Kcd  cunaiit  jelly 

Peach  syiup .... 

Plum  jell}' 

White  curi'ant  jelly. 

Crabapple  jelly 

Blackberry  jellj' 

i  Cherry  jelly 


CANNED    FRUITS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 

Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs, 


M.  Fultz..... 
J(!ssie  Davis. 
M.  E.  Hilt.: 
M.  E.  Hilt.. 
M.  E.  Hilt.. 
J.  Martin.... 
.1.  Martin.... 
M.  E.  Hilt.. 

M.  Fultz 

M.  E.  Hilt.. 
W.  J'.  Evan  I 
Jessie  Davis. 


Tomatoes , 

Blackberries 

Crimson  peaches !. 

Apples [. 

(ininces 

Cherries j. 

Currants . 

Crapes 

Yellow  poaches . 

Pears 1. 

Plums |. 

Goo.seberries |. 

I 
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PRESERVES. 


Mr*.  A.  Iffland.... 
Mrs.  J.  Clarkson. 
Mrs.  Jessie  Daviis 
Mrs.  .J.  CLirkson. 
Mrs.  J.  Clarkson. 


Apricots.... 

Peaches 

Plums 

Currants.... 
Crabapples 


PICKLES. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Miss  Louisa  Fried  (four 
teen  years  old) 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt 

Mrs.  H.  L.Davis 

Mrs.  Jessie  Davis 

Miss  E.  Chandler 

Mrs.  M.  Fult7. 

Miss  E.  Clyde  (eleven 
years  oldj 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Nordheim.... 


Pickled  cabbage — 
Cucumber  pickles- 
Pickled  peaches 

Tomato  pickles 

Walnut  mangoes... 

Mango  peppers 

Tomato  catchup  .... 


Spiced  currants. 
Potato  starch 


BUTTER,    CHEESE,    ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


William  McConnell 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt 

Mrs.  E.  Chandler 

Mrs.  E.  Chandler 

Mrs.  E.  Chandler 

Thomas  Orr 


Cheese  made  by  J.  "W.  Wetmore,  of  Scott 

Valley 

Firkin  butter 

Best  sixty  pounds  of  fresh  butter 

Best  ten  pounds  of  honey 

Best  beeswax 

Honey 


Special  premium. 
•Special  premium. 
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DRIED    FRUITS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt- 
Mrs.  J.  Clarkson. 


Greatest  number  and  variety  of  best  speci- 
mens  

Second  greatest  variety 


Premium. 


.Special  premium. 


BREAD,    CAKES,    ETC. 


Exhibitor. 

Article. 

Premium. 

Miss  Anna  Ryan  (twelve 
years  old) 

Soda  biscuit 

Mrs.  A.  Iffland 

Pound  cake 

Miss  J.   Clyde    (eleven 
years  old) 

Domestic  bread 

Joseph  '^ang 

Baker's  bread 

Joseph  Lang 

PINE    ARTS. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


B.  F.  Smith I  Landscape  painting.  Castle  Rock 

B.  F.  Smith j  Painting  of  Mount  Shasta 

Miss  Nettie  King  (four- 
teen 3'ears  old) j  Oil  painting , 

Alexander  Rosborough...    Pencil  drawing 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Niles j  Pencil  drawing 


QUILTS,    ETC. 


Exliibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Maggie  Combs.. 
E.  C.  Chandler.. 
Mary  Stringham 
Inez  Wheeler.... 

Mary  Combs 

Thf)mas  Orr 

A.  W.  Nile-s 

A.  W.  Niles 

E.  Ranous 

David  Horn 


Patchwork  quilt , 

Patchwork  quilt 

Worsted  quilt 

Silk  quilt 

Child's  quilt 

Worsted  quilt 

Crib  quilt 

Drawed  hearth  rug. 
Jiraid(!d  hearth  rug. 
White  quilt 


....First  premium. 
.Second  premium. 


Diploma. 

.Hon.  mention. 


.Hon.  mention. 
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FANCY    WORK. 


Miss  Mary  Wetzel  (nine 

years  old) 

Miss  Louisa  Fried 

Miss  Kate  Brown 

Miss  M.  Pashburg  (five 

years  old) 

Miss   Tena   Klinge  (six 

years  old) 

Miss    M.   Knights  (ten 

years  old) 

Miss  Emma  Clyde  (thir- 
teen j-ears  ola) 

Miss  K.  Remme  (twelve 

years  old) 

Miss  Mary  Nixon  (seven 

years  old) 

Sisters  of  Mercy 

Miss  A.    Kelch  (eleven 

years  old) 

Miss  Lena  Bisbee  (nine 

years  old) 

Miss  Sophie  Winckler... 
Miss  Cai'rie  Jones  (nine 

years  old) 

Miss  Nellie  Heard 

Mrs.  Joseph  Lang 

Mrs.  Joseph  Lang 

Miss  Katie  Junker 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Niles 

Mrs.  F.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Inez   Wheeler 

Sisters  of  Mercy 

Miss  Clara  Seavers 

Mrs.  John  Pashburg 

Mrs.  A.  Klinge 

Miss  Mary  Greenough... 
Miss  Minnie  Winckler... 

Mrs.  W.  Bisbee..' 

Mrs.  S.  Autenreith 

Miss  Minnie  Kaster(five 

years  old) 

Miss  Ida  Ranous 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Niles 

Mrs.Wm.  McConaughy 

Mr,-;.  M.  E.  Hilt 

Mrs.  A.  Iflland 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Warren 

Mrs.  Dowling , 

Mrs.  F.  Rogler 

Miss  Laura  Calhoun , 

Miss  Laura  Calhoun 

Mrs.  Inez  Wheeler 


Crochet  tidy.... 
Crochet  tidy.... 
Tatting  collar. 


Crochet  curtain  holders. 


Cotton  crochet. 


Worsted  embroidery. 

Child's  afghan 

Bead  pincushion 


.First  premium. 
..Hon.  mention. 
Premium. 


.Premium. 
.Premium. 

.Premium. 


Hon.  mention. 

.Second  premium. 

Book  marks First  premium. 

Bead  embroidery First  premium. 

Braided  child's  suit First  premium. 

Embroidered  tidy Premium. 

Bead  hanging  basket [ Premium. 

Air  castle Premium, 

Horn  basket ' Diploma. 

Rose  geranium ! Diploma. 

Vine  in  hanging  basket Hon.  mention. 


Picture  in  raised  work. 

Worsted  lamp  mat 

Rose  and  lily  tidy 

Raised  crochet  work,  tidy. 

Raised  worsted  work 

Daisy  mat 

Cotton  crochet  tidy 

Crochet  night  cap 

Crochet  edging 

Knot  work 

Slipper  case  applique 

Watch  case , 


Bead  mat 

Knitted  lace 

Shell  basket 

Infant's  robe 

Cone  and  shell  basket 

Child's  dress,  silk  embroidery.. 

Silk  embroidery 

A  doll 

Netted  and  darned  table  cover. 

Java  canvas  tidy 

Crochet  tidy 

Worsted  lamp  mat 


....First  premium. 
....First  premium. 
....First  premium. 
.Second  premium. 
....First  premium. 
....First  premium. 
....First  premium. 
....First  premium. 
....First  premium. 
....First  premium. 
....First  premium. 
....First  premium. 


.First  premium, 
.First  premium. 
.First  premium. 


Hon.  mention. 

....First  premium. 

Hon.  mention. 

Hon.  mention. 

....First  premium. 
....First  premium, 
.Second  premium, 
....First  premium. 
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NEEDLE    WORK    BY    HAND. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  C.  F.  Hammond... 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Hammoml... 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Hammond... 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Hammond... 

Mrs.  David  Horn 

Mrs.  David  Horn 

Mrs.  M,  E.  Hilt 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt 

Miss  K.  Rt^mme  (twolve 

years  old) 

Miss     Mary     Witherill 

(eleven  years  old) 


Child's  apron 

Child's  suit  of  underclothes 

Child's  braided  suit 

Lady's  suit  of  underclothinsf 

Gents'  drawers  and  undershirts. 

Gentleman's  shirt 

Pique  apron 

Calico  apron 


Pillow  slip  and  toilet  cover. 
Suit  of  underclothing 


....First 
.Second 


....First 
.Special 

Hon 

.Special 
.Special 


premium, 
premium. 
.Diploma, 
premium, 
premium. 
.  mention, 
premium, 
premium. 


....First  premium. 
.Second  premium. 


MACHINE    WORK. 


Exhibitor. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  Charles  IMunro... 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Hammond. 
Mrs.  David  Horn 


Chemise 

Child's  nightdress 

Lad3''s  suit  of  underclothing 


....First  premium. 
•Second  premium. 
Hon.  mention. 


CUT    FLOWERS. 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  Van  Choate 

Mrs.  W.  Bisbee 

Mrs.  W.  BisVjee 

Mrs.  Van  Choate 

Miss  Mary  Green 

Miss  Mary  Greenough 

Mi,  Sisson 

Miss  Clara  Hovcy 


Article. 


Premium. 


Greatest  variety  of  fine  flowers 

Most  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses  in  color  and 

variety 

Most  beautiful  coxcomb 

INfost  beautiful  collection  of  flowers,  pansies.. 

Fiiujst  display  of  dahlias 

Two  vases  of  mixed  flowers 

Two  Winter  bouquets  of  dried  flowers 

Vase  of  i)urple  amaranths 


.First  premium. 
.First  premium. 


.First  premium. 
Diploma. 
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LAGER,    WINES,    ETC. 


Exhibitor. 

Ch 

S.  M 
s.  H. 
#.  H, 
s.  M. 
^^.  M. 
^.  M. 
s.  M. 
s.  M. 
s.  P. 

Pe 

(101 

L. 
L. 

E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
C. 

ters 

V 

e 

Mi 

Davis 

3r. 

Davis 

Hilt 

^\1 

Hilt 

^h 

Hilt 

TSfi 

Hilt 

AFt 

Hilt 

^\^ 

Call 

Article. 


Premium. 


Yri'ka  Brewery 

Currant  wine  of  18Wt 

Currant  wine,  three  years  old. 

Raspberry  wine 

Currant  wine 

Biackl)erry  wine  of  1873 

Grape  wine — 

Blackberry  wine 

]i randy  peaches 

Cider  vineorar 


85— (^ri) 
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ENTRIES    AT    THE   PAVILION. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  entries  for  premiums  at  the  Pavilion  of 
County  Fair: 

C.  Schlicht,  sack  of  flour. 

Samuel  Jackson,  corn  on  the  stalk;  three  varieties  of  squashes;  one 
of  pumpkins,  and  one  of  cucumbers;  six  varieties  of  corn;  a  lot  of 
beans;  five  varieties  of  potatoes;  fourteen  varieties  of  apples;  four 
varieties  of  peaches;  eight  varieties  of  beans;  and  a  ham,  shoulder,  and 
Bide  of  bacon. 

H.  L.  Davis,  three  varieties  of  potatoes,  and  lots  severally  of  barley, 
oats,  and  wheat. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis,  canned  peaches,  tomatoes,  and  plums;  tomato 
catchup,  and  currant  and  raspberry  Avines;  boiled  cider,  cider  vinegar, 
and  tomato  picUles;  and  sixteen  varieties  of  apples. 

Mrs.  Henry  Kcssler,  currant  and  crabapple  jellies. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Kenj'On,  some  blue  plum  jelly,  troj^hy  tomato,  and  a  tea- 
pot two  hundred  and  twenty  years  old. 

J.  R.  Kenyon,  two  varieties  of  turnips  and  a  mammoth  wurzel  beet. 

Chas.  Peters,  a  keg  of  lager  beer. 

E.  Eeichman,  a  sack  of  flour. 

Master  "VVillie  Stine,  some  quinces  and  blue  plums. 

F.  Eiley,  a  lot  of  apples  and  white  grapes. 

J.  A.  Davidson,  three  varieties  of  potatoes,  two  of  beets,  and  two  of 
cabbage;  lots  severally  of  onions,  corn,  oats,  and  rye. 

Mrs.  J.  Clarkson,  damson,  blue,  and  wild  plum  jellies;  wild  cherry, 
blackberry,  crabapple,  grape,  and  currant  jellies;  two  varieties  dried 
pears;  green  gage  plums,  wild  plums,  large  blue  plums,  damson  plums, 
and  egg  plums — all  dried;  two  varieties  of  peaches,  dried;  three  vari- 
eties of  dried  crabapples,  corn,  tomatoes,  and  wild  plums;  ten  varieties 
of  apples,  egg  plums,  and  two  varieties  pears;  crabapple,  peach,  and 
currant  preserves. 

Mrs.  Jesse  Davis,  dried — apples,  tomatoes,  corn,  peaches,  plums,  cur- 
rants, and  pumpkin;  jellies — apple  and  currant;  canned — gooseberries, 
pears,  blackberries,  plums,  tomatoes,  cherries,  and  lard;  plum  preserves, 
tomato  catchup,  mango  pickles,  and  a  sack  of  wheat. 

D.  N.  Lash,  salt  manufactured  at  salt  works  of  Lash  &  McCann. 

Nellie  Jane  Clarkson,  collection  of  eggs. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hilt,  fifteen  varieties  of  grapes;  eight  of  peaches;  five  of 
plums;  seven  of  pears,  and  thirty-eight  of  apples;  of  dried  fruit — four 
kinds  of  pears;  five  kinds  of  plums;  four  of  peaches;  nine  of  apples, 
and  dried  corn  and  currants;  crabapple  jelly  and  jam;  hone}';  canned — 
fifteen  kinds  of  fruit,  cucumber  picUles,  tomato  catchup,  currant  wine  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  blackberry  wine  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
cider  vinegar,  grape  wine  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  white 
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wine  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  fresh  butter,  salt-rising 
broad,  box  of  tomatoes,  two  varieties  of  beans,  hops,  three  varieties  of 
potatoes,  plum  butter,  crabapple  butter,  and  jam;  eight  kinds  of  jelly 
and  three  of  syrup.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  by  the  same 
exhibitor,  pencil  drawing,  hearth-rui,^,  shell  basket,  bead  basket,  lamp 
mat,  and  crib  quilt. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Moore,  three  varieties  of  squashes,  three  Yankee  pumpkins, 
two  varieties  of  beets,  currant  wine  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
lot  of  carrots,  and  three  varieties  of  potatoes. 

Henry  Hazlitt,  twenty  seven  varieties  of  apples,  five  of  pears,  four  of 
peacbes,  two  of  plums,  quinces,  four  varieties  of  corn,  Chinese  Winter 
radish,  two  varieties  of  cabbage,  four  varieties  of  potatoes,  lot  of  onions 
and  oats. 

Mrs.  M.  Fultz,  canned — apples,  peaches,  blackberries,  cherries,  cran- 
berries, plums,  and  tomatoes;  jellies — green  grape,  currant  (two  kinds), 
cherry,  Siberian  crab  and  plum;  blackberry  and  plum  jams  and  tomato 
catchup. 

Miss  ^s'aomi  Hazlitt,  blackberry  and  quince  jellies  and  canned  quinces. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Call,  cider  vinegar  and  hop  yeast  domestic  bread. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chandler,  quilt  patchwork,  fresh  butter,  honey,  bees- 
■wax,  cucumber  pickles,  mango  peppers,  honey  vinegar,  and  tomato 
catchup;  dried — pears,  peaches,  apples,  plums  (two  kinds),  nectarines, 
and  yellow  gages;  sugar  corn  and  onions. 

Mrs.  A.  Iffland,  jelly  cake,  pound  cake,  and  fresh  apricots. 

Jos.  Lang,  wheat  bread,  soda  and  sugar  crackers,  rusks,  Jenny  Lind 
cakes,  ginger  snaps,  rye  bread,  and  Graham  bread. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Fried,  a  lot  of  purple  pickled  cabbage. 

Miss  Emma  Clyde  (fourteen  years  old),  a  lot  of  spiced  currants,  some 
plum  jelly,  and  a  tid}'  crochet. 

Mr.  CD.  Fowle,  the  'Champion  Churn." 

Thos.  Orr,  forty-four  pounds  canned  butter  and  a  box  of  honey. 

Mrs.  Thos.  Orr,  some  cider  vinegar,  quilt  patchwork,  quilt  log  cabin, 
and  wool  tidy,  worsted  crochet  work. 

Mrs.  Jas.  Vance,  Ben.  Butler  cucumber. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Eohrer,  sack  barley  and  oats. 

M.  Slater,  lot  of  fresh  butter. 

Master  Eid}'  McConnell,  Brahma  chickens,  five  months  old. 

Mrs.  W.  Bisbee,  jellies — blackberry,  crabapple,  white  currant,  and  red 
currant;  two  bouquets  of  flowers. 

Miss  jenny  Clyde  (eleven  years  old),  some  hop  yeast  bread. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Lind,  tomato  catchup. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Martin,  currant  and  crabapple  jellies,  and  canned  peaches, 
pears,  and  cherries. 

W.  McConnell,  cheese. 

F.  J.  King,  samples  of  dairy,  packing,  and  stock  salt. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Hart,  cider  vinegar,  tomato  catchup,  cucumber  pickles, 
canned  plums  and  peaches;  jellies — blackberrj',  crabapple,  and  wild 
plum;  dried — peaches,  plums  (two  kinds),  pears  (three  kinds),  and 
apples. 

Mrs.  A.  Shepard  (seventy-three  years  old),  a  lot  of  homespun  yarn. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Evans,  canned  plums,  and  plum  and  blackberry  jellies. 

W.  J.  Evans,  eleven  varieties  of  apples  and  two  of  plums. 

Mrs.  L.  Wright  (fifty  j'ears  old),  home-made  knit  socks  and  stockings, 
and  gloves;  five  packages  double  and  twisted  yarn;  a  lot  of  rolls. 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Brown,  crabapple  jelly. 
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Master  Alex.  Eosborough,  a  pencil  drawing. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  one  sample  of  bead  and  three  of  worsted  work. 

Miss  Carrie  Jones  (nine  years  old),  sofa  pillow,  bead  pincushion,  Bible 
marks,  and  air  castles. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  C.  Jones,  air  castles. 

Mrs.  Fred.  Taylor,  rose  and  lily  tidj',  worsted  work,  pansies,  toilet 
work. 

Miss  Nellie  Heard,  horn  basket. 

Mrs.  S.  Autenreith,  slipper  holder  and  watch  holder. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Haight,  i^eneil  drawing. 

Miss  Minnie  Winckler,  knot  work. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Schofield,  crochet  tidy. 

B.  F.  Smith,  two  oil  paintings — one  of  Mount  Shasta,  and  one  Castle 
Eock. 

Mary  Pashburg  (five  years  old),  curtain  holders,  crochet  work. 

Mrs.  John  Pashburg,  two  crochet  tidies,  and  infant's  gown — applique 
work. 

P.  G.  Strickland,  one  case  of  assorted  gloves. 

Miss  Sophie  Winckler,  bead  hanging  basket. 

Mrs.  Van  Choate,  disphi}^  of  pansies  and  cut  flowers. 

Miss  Belle  Skinner,  display  of  cut  flowers. 

Miss  Anna  Fried  (ten  years  old),  patchwork,  crochet  collars  and  lace. 

Miss  May  Carrick,  braided  tidy. 

Miss  Minnie  Kaster,  bead  mat  and  two  crochet  tidies. 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Davis,  a  crochet  tidy. 

Miss  Mary  Witherill  (eleven  years  old),  a  set  of  underclothes. 

Miss  Katie  Eemme  (twelve  years  old),  pincushion — beadwork — and 
pillow  case  and  pillow  case  cover. 

Miss  Addie  Clarkson,  beadwork. 

Mrs.  F.  Eogler,  meshed  netting. 

Miss  Katie  Junker,  raised  work. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Niles,  pencil  drawing,  hearth  rug,  shell  basket,  bead  bas- 
ket, lamp  mat,  crib  quilt. 

Miss  Mattie  Pyle  (ten  years  old),  crochet  tidy. 

Miss  Anna  Kelsch  (eleven  j^ears  old),  braided  child's  suit,  and  raised 
biscuit. 

Miss  Katie  Hessenauer  (seven  years  old),  pincushion. 

Josephine  Hessenauer  (seven  years  old),  pincushion — canvas  work. 

Miss  Anna  Eyan  (twelve  years  old),  crochet  cufl's,  bead  pocketbook, 
cover  for  footstool — Avorsted. 

Miss  Pearl  Brown  (thirteen  years  old),  two  pairs  cuffs — worsted  work, 
two  scarfs,  and  crochet  lace. 

Miss  Kate  Brown,  tatting  collai*. 

Miss  Emma  Schlagel,  pincushion  and  watch  case,  both  beadwork. 

Miss  Louisa  Schhigel,  beadwork  pincushion. 

Mrs.  Nordheim,  quilt  patchwork  and  potato  starch. 

Miss  Maggie  Combs,  pillow  slips — knit  crochet,  and  quilt  patchwork. 

Miss  Mary  Combs,  quilt  scrap. 

Miss  Maggie  Allen,  drawcd  rug. 

Miss  Emma  Schlagel  (twelve  years  old),  hanging  basket  and  plants. 

Mrs.  Jos.  Lang,  hanging  basket  and  {geranium. 

Mrs.  Charles  JIammoiid,  braided  suit — three  pieces — for  child,  made 
by  hand;  tatting  and  tuck,  braid  b}'^  hand;  lady's  chemise  and  night 
dress,  made  by  hand;  child's  night  dress,  by  machine;  child's  sack,  silk 
braid,  by  hand,  and  child's  apron,  baud  work. 
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ilrs.  David  Horn,  two  quilts — one  white,  one  fancy  work;  fine  shirt, 
made  by  hand;  gent's  drawers  and  undershirt,  made  by  hand;  lady's 
undersuit,  three  pieces,  machine  work. 

^frs.  W.  Bisbee,  slipper  case,  applique. 

Miss  Lena  Bisbee  (seven  years  old),  embroidered  tidy,  and  hair-pin 
box,  crochet  work. 

Miss  yi'dj  Wetzell.  two  crochet  tidies. 

Miss  Emma  Clyde  (thirteen  years  old),  child's  afghan. 

Miss  Martha  Knights  (ten  years  old),  worsted  embroidery. 

Miss  Louisa  Fried,  tidy  crochet  and  collar  and  lace  crochet. 

Miss  Lizzie  Nixon  (nine  years  old),  beaded  pincushion. 

Miss  Mary  Kixon  (seven  years  old),  shoe  needlework,  chenille  card 
case,  book  marks. 

Mi's.  Sisson,  straw  flowers  and  crystallized  grasses. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Call,  two  willow  baskets,  corn  husk  braid,  wheat  straw 
braid,  and  coxcombs. 

Miss  Mabel  Hazlitt,  wheat  straw  braid. 

Mrs.  Iffland,  child's  dress — ^^ilk  embroidery. 

Mrs.  AV.  McConaughy,  infant's  robe,  machine  work. 

Miss  Seavers,  tidj*. 

Miss  Ida  Eanous,  two  samples  knit  lace,  and  tomato  catchup. 

Miss  May  Green,  bouquet  of  dahlias. 

Mrs.  Inez  Wheeler,  silk  quilt,  two  crochet  lamp  mat^,  pair  pongee 
lamji  mats,  pair  coral  lamp  mats,  and  mat  and  tidy — raised  crochet  work. 

3Irs.  Ma}'  Stringer,  quilt,  log  cabin. 

Mrs.  E.  Eanous,  braided  rug. 

Miss  Nellie  Conroy  (seven  j'ears  old),  embroidered  honej'comb  cloth. 

Miss  Mar\'  Conroy  (six  years  old),  embroidered  honej'comb  cloth. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Warren,  silk  embroidery. 

Miss  Nettie  King  (fourteen  years  old),  oil  painting. 

Miss  Clara  Ilovey,  cut  flowers — purple  amaranth  and  immortelles. 

Miss  Gussie  Einge  (eight  3'ears  old),  three  samples  crochet  work. 

Miss  Mary  Greenough,  display  of  cut  flowers,  cotton  crochet  edging, 
and  thread  tid}'. 

Miss  Tena  Klinge  (six  years  old),  cotton  crochet. 

Mrs.  A.  Klinge,  crochet  nightcap. 

Mrs.  J.  Pashburg,  groups  of  verbenas  and  dahlias. 

John  Hilt,  show  case,  cabinet  work. 

J.  C.  Tolman,  of  Jackson  County,  Oregon,  had  on  exhibition  a  miscel- 
laneous lot  of  leather,  tanned  at  his  tannery,  embracing  harness,  skirt- 
ing, black  bridle,  fair  bridle,  grained  black  upper,  buffed  upper,  waxed 
upper,  waxed  kip,  waxed  calfskin,  grained  black  calfskin,  and  black 
buckskin.  "^ 
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ANNUAL   ADDRESS. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  annual  address  delivered  before  the 
Siskij'ou  Agricultural  Soeietj^,  in  Yreka,  by  Judge  E.  Siiearer,  on  Friday 
evening,  October  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four: 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Again  we  have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  annual  meet- 
ing and  making  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Siskiyou  Count}'  Agricul- 
tural Societ3^  Doubtless  the  question  has  been  asked,  why  have  the 
society  selected,  for  tbe  purpose  of  delivering  the  address  customarj^  on 
this  occasion,  one  who,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  has  had  no  practical 
experience  on  the  subject  of  which  he  is  expected  to  treat.  I  am  free  to 
admit,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that  I  i'eei  out  of  place,  and  the  only 
solution  that  I  can  give  is,  that  the  Directors  could  find  no  one  else  who 
possessed  the  hardihood  to  undertake  the  task,  and  in  selecting  me, 
they  acted  uj)on  the  principle  that  the  sailor  does  in  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  entering  "any  port  in  a  storm." 

I  shall  endeavor  to  suggest  to  3'ou  some  ^q\w  considerations  which  I 
deem  practicable  and  important  in  the  future  management  of  your  indi- 
vidual interests,  believing  that  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  our 
county  rests  now  mainly  on  that  portion  of  our  population  engaged  in 
agrieultural  pursuits,  for  the  reaaon  that  the  other  branch  of  industry 
to  which  we  were  wont  to  look  in  earlier  times  for  8ui)jiort — to  wit:  the 
mining  interests — has  for  years  past  been  on  the  decline,  and  of  the 
miners,  to  a  great  extent,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  "Othello's  oc- 
cupation 's  gone."  Not  that  1  would  have  you  sujiposo  that  I  believe 
that  the  precious  metal  has  been  exhausteti  in  the  mines  now  being 
■worked,  and  that  new  discoveries  thereof  may  not  be  matle  in  our 
mountains  and  gulehes,  but  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  yield 
therefrom  for  a  series  of  years  last  past  has  been  greatly  diminished, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  we  cannot  look  for  such  a  return  i'or  the 
labor  therein  expended,  as  to  persuade  us  to  look  thereto  and  rely 
thereon  as  a  basis  for  advancement  and  pecuniary  prosi^erity,  as  we  did 
in  former  years. 

We  have  been  pleased  by  an  inspection  of  the  various  articles  exhib- 
ited in  this  Pavilion,  and  can  speak  in  praise  of  the  skill  of  those  whose 
handiwork  has  been  employed  in  their  prepaiation.  At  the  Fair 
grounds  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  symmetry  of  form 
and  general  comeliness  of  improved  breeds  of  various  kinds  of  stock; 
and  we  have  also  witnessed  tnals  of  speed  on  the  race  course.  J3ut  this 
observation  alone  is  of  no  material  advantage,  if  we  shall  stop  only  at 
the  griitificatiorj  of  beholding  tlic  si)ectaele,  without  the  (lisj)osition  to 
learn  something  iherelrom,  and  to  emulate  those  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  and  incuri'cd  the  expense  thereof.  How,  then,  shall  the  advan- 
tages resulting  to  those  who  have  been  engaged  in,  and  have  succeeded 
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in  impi'oving  the  order  of  things  pertaining  to  agricultural  pursuits,  be 
brought  within  the  attainment  of  others  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  same 
vocation? 

It  is  for  the  accomplishing  of  this  that  agricultural  societies  are 
established.  Has  this  society  ever  adopted  anj-  plan  b}^  which  they 
expect  to  effect  that  object?  I  think  not.  AVe  liiiow  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
one  farmer  raises  a  larger  number  of  bushels  of  grain  per  acre  than 
another,  and  yet  their  lands  seem  to  be  equally  fertile,  and  their  irri- 
gating privileges  seem  to  bo  equal.  Now,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the 
cause  of  this  difference.  In  other  words,  let  the  knowledge  of  the  best 
method  of  cultivating  the  soil  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
desire  that  kind  of  information.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  judicious 
on  the  part  of  your  Directors,  to  not  only  offer  inducements  to  exhibitors 
by  an  award  of  prizes  to  successful  ones,  but  also  hold  out  similar 
inducements  to  those  who  come  forward  and  make  statements  in  regard 
to  their  method  of  cultivating,  so  that  the  views  and  experience  of  those 
whose  success  is  satisfactory,  may  be  known,  and  an  opportunity  offered, 
to  all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  information,  and  thus 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  how  to  successfully  cultivate  the  soil — and  the 
failure  to  make  such  offers,  and  hold  out  such  inducements,  is  not  alone 
characteristic  of  this  agricultural  society,  for  I  have  no  recollection 
of  any  such  inducement  having  been  offered,  either  by  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  or  the  agricultural  society  of  any  of  the  counties  of 
the  State.  In  short,  what  is  needed  in  this  particular,  is  an  inter- 
change of  opinion  amongst  our  farmers,  and  a  statement  of  their 
experience  and  observation,  the  one  tp  the  other.  In  looking  back  over 
the  experience  of  the  last  eight  years,  can  we  flatter  ourselves  that  our 
condition  is  an  improved  one  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view?  Can 
we  say  that  each  one  has,  year  by  year,  added  something  to  his  interest, 
pecuniarily  speaking;  and  have  you  a  satisfactoiy  assurance  that  in  the 
future  the  pruspect  is  such  as  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
better  time  coming?  Do  the  prices  received  for  hay  and  grain  en- 
courage you  to  put  an  increased  acreage  in  such  productions?  If  not, 
what  then  do  you  propose  to  do?  If  the  industrial  methods  which  yoa 
have  heretofore  been  engaged  in  do  not  compensate  by  satisfactory 
returns,  introduce  new  methods.  What  these  new  methods  shall  be,  a 
ghince  at  the  present  condition  of  the  county  may  help  to  solve. 

In  looking  squarely  at  our  present  condition  financlall}^,  and  asking 
the  cause  thereof,  wo  are  met  by  the  reply,  that  the  depletion  of  the 
mines,  the  limited  market  for  home  products,  and  the  destruction  of 
stock  of  various  kinds  by  the  inclemency  of  the  past  Winter,  has 
brought  us  to  it.  Admit  that  this  is  so,  should  not  the  fact  that  such  is 
the  case  be  an  incentive  to  increased  energy,  properly  directed,  to  re- 
lieve you  from  embarrassnient?  Should  not  your  experience  in  the  loss 
of  stock  warn  you  against  a  recurrence  of  a  similar  calamity;  and  yet 
how  many  of  you  have  taken  the  precaution  against  it?  How  many  of 
you  have  prepared  to  meet  it,  wo  shall  know  only  when  the  Winter 
is  past.  Docs  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  retaining  and  rearing  of 
large  herds  of  cattle  is  calculated  of  itself,  in  the  exhausted  state  of 
stock  ranges,  to  affect  you  financiall.y?  What  in  the  continued  levying 
of  taxes  upon  and  the  loss  by  actual  starvation  of  this  non-available 
species  of  propert}^  do  you  promise  yourselves?  Would  it  not  be  to 
your  advantage  to  sow  more  grain,  raise  more  hay,  and  after  disposing 
of  what  3'ou  could  at  such  prices  as  you  might  obtain  for  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  such  pressing  demands  as  may  be  made  on  you, 
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appropriate  the  residue  to  Aittcnin<2;  your  stock,  in  such  numbers  only 
as  3'ou  can  do  justice  to,  and  lie  in  the  market  read}-  to  meet  such  de- 
mands as  may  he  made  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  lower  country 
markets?  When,  duiinir  any  past  Fall  and  Winter  for  several  years 
back,  have  purchasers  of  beef  cattle  failed  to  come  amoni;-  us?  Per- 
haps you  are  apprehensive  thtit  you  may  stock  the  market  in  one  sea- 
son, and  that  ^our  fatted  cattle,  after  consuming;  jour  provender,  may 
remain  on  your  hands.  That  would  imply  that  the  consumption  of  beef, 
in  your  estimation,  would  either  cease  altogether,  or  else  be  diminished 
to  that  extent  as  to  make  the  fattening  of  cattle  for  beef  unprofitable. 
Whether  such  a  conclusion  is  wise  or  otherwise,  I  leave  for  your  own 
determination  In  my  judgment,  here  is  wherein  lies  the  misfortune  in 
this  matter;  but  few  of  our  farmers  seem  to  have  exercised  judgment  in 
pursuing  the  course  suggested,  and  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  de- 
mand exorbitant  prices  for  the  commodity,  instead  of  disposing  of  it  at 
such  prices  as  enable  them  to  realize  a  fair  return  for  the  investment 
emploj'ed  for  fitting  it  for  market;  hence  the  result  is,  that  purchasers 
seek  other  markets,  and  this  county,  instead  of  becoming  what  it  might 
be  reall}^  made,  one  of  the  largest  market  grounds  for  the  sale  of  beef 
cattle,  is  allowed  to  drift  into  bankruptc}'  for  the  want  of  the  exercise 
of  a  proper  judgment  in  not  engaging  in  this,  amongst  others,  of  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits  that  maj'  be  properly  followed. 

Perhaps  at  this  particular  time  there  is,  and  for  a  while  back  there 
has  been,  but  a  limited  demand  for  beef  cattle.  This  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  lower  countr}-,  where  the  so-called  "no  fence" 
law  prevails,  the  owners  of  stock  being  compelled  to  take  care  of  by 
herding  their  cattle,  have  found  that  a  continuance  in  the  business  of 
stock  raising  will  not  be  profitable  in  the  future,  and  arc  ottering  their 
stocks  as  beef  at  such  low  rates  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  them,  and 
quit  the  business,  as  intluces  dealers  to  invest,  for  the  time  being,  below; 
but  this  trade  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  last  long,  and  they  will  be 
compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  supplies.  This  delay  will  only  enable 
you,  by  proper  management,  to  meet  the  demand,  and  will  doubtless 
inure  ultimately  to  your  advantage.  The  real  trouble  is  that  you  own 
too  7HUfh  oi' this  kind  of  stock,  and  yon  have  laboi'cd  under  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  more  stock  j-ou  owned  the  better  otf  you  were  pecuniarily, 
when  in  truth  and  in  fact  the  more  stock  3'ou  own,  over  and  above  what 
you  can  feed  and  properly  care  for,  only  renders  3'ou  poorer,  for  the 
reason  that  it  only  increases  your  taxes,  is  too  poor  for  sale,  and  finally 
dies  on  your  hands  from  starvation. 

There  is  another  species  of  property  owned  by  some  of  j'ou,  and  which 
has  been  and  always  will  bo  a  curse  to  an}"  county  where  it  is  owned — 
and  that  is  the  breed  of  Cayuse  horses.  Perhaps  no  one  is  willing  to 
admit  that  he  owns  any  of  that  kind  of  stock,  and  therefore  the  largo 
bands  of  them  to  be  seen  on  all  the  stock  ranges  in  the  county  are  with- 
out owners;  yet,  let  some  one  undertake  to  confer  a  benefit  to  the 
county  by  riding  otf  one  of  them,  and  see  how  quickly  the  services  of 
the  Grand  Jury  will  be  brought  into  requisition — for  the  Legislature  of 
this  State,  in  their  wisdom,  did  not  see  the  advantage  that  would  I'esull 
in  excc])ting  Cayuse  horses  when  they  made  it  a  crime  ])uni8lialile  by 
impiisoiiment  i)i  the  State  I'rison  to  steal  a  horse!  And  yet  of  what 
benefit  are  they?  Too  small  and  trifling  to  be  put  to  any  kind  of  work, 
they  cannot  bo  salable,  and  3'et  they  are  allowed  to  increase  ;  3'ea, 
multiply;  to  eat  out  the  range,  and  thereby  drive  out  stock  which  might 
be  made  profitable  if  j'ou  were  only  allowed  the  use  of  the  range  to  raiso 
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them  on.  Still  3'ou  mu}'  realize  something  from  them — but  only  in  ono 
■way  that  I  can  conceive  of — and  that  is  to  kill  them  off  and  sell  their 
hides  to  be  converted  into  leatlier.  In  short,  get  rid  of  3'our  scrub  stock 
of  every  sort  at  the  best  advantage  offcied.  With  the  opportunity 
offered  l>y  the  importation  into  our  county  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  and 
of  first-class  horse'?,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  any  one  failing  to  procure  graded  cattle  and  horses  in  every  way 
suitable  for  farming  and  other  purposes,  and  that  will  at  any  time  com- 
mand remunerative  prices,  either  sold  at  home  or  sent  elsewhere  for  that 
purpose.  Look  at  our  neighboring  county  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
recollect  the  length  of  time  back  in  which  she  has  supplied  us  more  or 
less  with  good  liorses — and  to  this  day  it  is  the  fact  that  purchasers 
seeking  good  horses  for  farm  purposes,  or  even  fanc}^  stock,  go  into 
Jackson  Count}' to  make  their  purchases;  all  of  which  is  a  dead  loss  to 
us,  for  the  reason  that  the  money  necessarily  expended  in  making  these 
purchases  is  distributed  elsewhere,  instead  of  being  paid  out  to  us,  and 
thereby  brought  into  general  circulation  in  our  midst;  and  for  this,  you, 
my  farmer  friends  and  stock  raisers,  have  no  one  to  blame  but  3'our- 
selves — the  result  of  your  want  of  refiectiou,  3'our  carelessness,  and  your 
indifference  on  the  subject. 

There  has  been  and  still  seems  to  be  an  antagonism  between  cattle 
and  horse  breeders  and  sheep  owners  in  the  county,  for  the  reason  that 
cattle  and  horses  will  not,  it  is  stated,  feed  on  the  same  range  with 
sheep.  I  shall  leave  this  matter  to  be  reconciled  between  you  as  best 
3'ou  may  be  able  to,  believing  that  whenever  it  is  deemed  to  be  profitable 
to  you  to  breed  sheep,  that  sheep  raising  will  be  engaged  in  by  j^ou  to 
whatever  extent  you  may  deem  it  advisable,  whether  on  a  great  or  small 
scale,  without  regard  to  whether  it  suits  the  breeders  of  other  kinds  of 
stock  or  not,  as  there  can  be  no  class  legislation  on  this  subject,  excluding 
an}'  kind  of  domestic  animals  from  the  limits  of  this  or  an}'  other  county 
in  the  State.  The  importance  of  the  wool-growing  interest  is  known 
to  you  all.  The  statistics,  State  and  National,  furnished  ou  this  subject, 
show  that  it  is  a  great  and  increasing  source  of  material  wealth,  and  to 
dismiss  this  branch  of  my  ad'iress  let  me  urge  upon  you,  that  should 
3'ou  incline  to  this  branch  of  industry,  by  all  means  procure  the  best 
stock  of  the  various  improved  breeds  that  you  can  obtain,  for  we  have 
too  many  of  the  mangy  and  scabby  kind  already. 

There  is  another  branch  of  industry  which  has  been  entirely  and 
utterly  neglected  in  this  county,  and  yet  our  friend  Judge  Tolman,  of 
Oregon,  has  shown  and  actually  demonstrated  to  us  that  it  may  be 
followed  to  advantage.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  the  tanning  trade  has  not 
been  engaged  in?  You  possess  the  same  facilities  therefor  that  he  does — 
the  material  for  the  process  is  furnished  in  abundance  on  every  hillside. 
A  ready  sale  for  hides  could  be  furnished  at  your  very  doors,  and  thereby 
a  traflSc  would  spring  up  amongst  yourselves,  and  money  could  be  kept 
in  the  county,  when,  as  matters  now  stand,  you  deplete  your  own  finances 
by  being  compelled,  for  the  want  of  energy  and  good  judgment,  to 
purchase  from  abroad,  thus  sending  money  out  of  the  county  which 
could  be  retained  and  distributed  amongst  ouiselves.  What  reason  is 
there  for  his  conducting  this  business  so  successfully,  as  evidenced  by 
his  continuance  thereof,  that  would  not  hold  good  in  case  you  should 
undertake  it?  Have  you  not  the  same  facilities  for  employing  skilled 
operatives  in  the  business  that  ho  has?     There  is  no  reason  why  this 
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branch  of  business  cannot  be  successfully  and  profitably  engac^ed  in  in 
this  county — the  real  drawback  consists  in  your  unwillingness  to  risk 
money  in  the  investment. 

The  Clear  Lake  Dairy  has  a  reputation  that  of  itself  is  a  guarantee 
of  wealth;  resulting  from  the  business  there  prosecuted — and  what  is 
there  to  prevent  j'ou  from  establishing  dairies  hero  that  can  compete 
with  that  one,  far-fumed  as  it  is?  Have  you  ever  known  the  time  here 
when  "A  No.  1  "  first  class  cheese  did  not  find  read}'  sale  in  the  county? 
Is  there  no  longer  a  demand  for  first  quality  butter?  Certainly  those 
two  great  essentials  aie  required  in  the  world's  domestic  economy  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  they  cvei*  were,  and  3'et  men  have  grown  wealthy  in 
the  production  of  these  articles  when  the  population  of  the  world  was 
more  limited  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Yet  you  will  find  men  ready 
to  state  that  the  yield  from  twenty-five  cows  will  supply  the  entire  de- 
mand of  Yreka,  and  that  one  ordinary  sized  dairy  will  glut  the  market 
in  -the  whole  county.  To  them  I  have  only  one  reply,  viz:  that  their 
vision  is  limited  to  the  horizon  that  overhangs  the  boundaries  of  Siski- 
you Count}'  only. 

A  few  suggestions,  on  general  pi'inciples,  and  I  will  leave  the  subject 
with  you.  Take  good  care  of  all  that  you  have.  See  that  nothing  is 
lost  from  want  of  proper  care  and  attention.  Why  is  it  that  dealers 
find  it  profitable  to  import  garden  seed  from  the  East?  Because  you 
buy  from  them  from  year  to  year.  We  live  in  a  far  more  fertile  latitude, 
are  blessed  with  longer  seasons,  and  a  more  genial  climate.  Yet  you 
supply  yourselves  with  imported  seed,  when  your  own  vegetables  fall 
to  the  ground  from  whence  they  sprang,  unnoticed  and  uneared  for. 
Carrj'  this  same  surve}''  into  your  fields,  and  how  much  greater  and 
more  serious  becomes  the  waste!  Tons  of  straw  sutfered  to  bleach  and 
wither  awaj^  your  cattle  perishing  for  want  of  Winter  supplies,  and  ^11 
grumbling  over  tough  and  unpalatable  beefsteaks.  Again,  buy  ouly 
what  you  need,  and  at  the  time  that  you  need  it,  and  buy  alwa3's  the 
best  articles  that  you  can  alford.  It  is  the  poorest  economy  to  buy 
cheap  and  indiftorent  goods,  either  for  food  or  clothing.  The  physicians' 
bills,  and  the  repeated  demands  for  new  supplies,  will  make  the  cheap 
bargains  by  far  the  most  costly  in  the  end.  Try  to  have  a  place  for 
everything,  and  keep  everything  in  its  place.  Endeavor  to  have  a  time 
for  everything,  and  do  everything  in  its  proper  time.  A  continual  clash- 
ing of  employment  is  the  surest  yvay  to  produce  disorder  and  confusion. 
A  word  here  to  the  female  head  of  the  house — never  engage  in  other 
employment  to  the  neglect  of  breakfast,  dinner,  antl  supper.  If  3'ou 
do,  I'll  guarantee  that  you  will  have  a  frowning  and  complaining  house- 
hold. 

The  advantages  to  the  leading  pursuits  of  mankind,  and  to  all  of  the 
important  interests  of  society,  from  an  enlightenetl  and  advancing  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  is  a  proposition  the  truth  of  which  is  so  ])atent  that 
it  needs  no  argument  to  establish  it.  Uut  we  cannot  hope  lor  the 
inauguration  of  such  a  sj'stem,  nor  even  for  the  success  of  individual 
farmers,  until  those  who  are  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil  are  well  informed 
in  the  theorj''  and  practice  of  their  pursuit;  and  without  at  all  detract- 
ing IVom  the  value  of  good  papers  and  books  on  agricultural  topics, 
I  assert  that  the  knowledge  most  useful  to  farmers  generally  is  that  do- 
rived  from  experience  and  observation.  But  as  the  experience  and 
observation  of  no  single  individual  embraces  eveiy  department  of  farm- 
ing, and  the  innumerable  modes  and  exjiedients  resorted  to  in  order  to 
secure  desired  results,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  an  interchange  of 
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opinions  and  convictions  to  render  available  the  practical  knowledge  in 
the  possession  of  man}'. 

It  cannot  be  suceessiullj  conti'overted  that,  all  other  conditions  being 
equal,  the  enterprisiiiij,  industrious  man,  who  reads  and  reflects,  and 
seeks  to  inform  himself  concerning  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
pursuit  in  which  he  is  engaged,  will  be  enabled  to  make  greater  progress, 
and  render  it  more  attractive  and  profitable,  than  one  who  plods  along 
in  an  old  routine,  contented  in  his  ignorance,  and  making  no  effort 
toward  improvement. 

"Whatever  stimulates  thought,  other  things  being  equal,  induces  thrift. 
An  unthinking  farmer  cannot  be  prosperous,  because  without  thought 
there  can  be  no  method,  and  without  method  there  can  be  no  success  on 
the  farm.  Eoading  suggests  subjects  of  thought,  and  this,  added  to  the 
practical  skill  of  the  farmer,  otten  produces  valuable  results.  It  is  only 
ihe  uneducated  and  those  who  do  not  read,  that  decry  agricultural 
journals  and  agricultural  works,  and,  of  course,  are  ignorant  of  what 
they  condemn.  Their  judgment  in  the  matter  is  worth  nothing,  because 
it  does  not  rest  upon  competent  knowledge.  A  farmer  is  often  success- 
ful though  he  may  not  read,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  does  not 
think.  Such  an  one  might  have  been  still  more  successful  had  his 
horizon  of  thought  been  enlarged  by  a  sj-stematic  course  of  reading. 
Evci'y  man  feels  instinctively  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  knowledge 
that  he  can  bring  to  bear  on  his  business,  the  greater  will  be  his  suc- 
cess, provided  the  same  exertion  is  used  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  one's  business  to  learn 
all  he  can  about  his  business;  and  yet  there  are  some  persons  who  main- 
tain that  reading  about  farming  is  of  no  profit,  though  these  same  per- 
sons will  often  ask  and  follow  the  advice  of  competent  farmers  in  their 
neighborhood;  in  other  words,  according  to  them,  the  advice  is  good  if 
conveyed  orall}',  but  if  communicated  on  printed  pages  it  is  worthless. 

As  the  light  of  knowledge  advances,  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  error, 
and  prejudice  are  dispelled,  and  science,  wiih  its  ever-widening  and 
ever-varj-ing  horizon,  throws  forth  light  upon  everj'  department  of 
human  industr}*,  and,  most  of  all,  upon  the  business  of  agriculture. 
"Within  the  past  fort\'  years  it  has  advanced  from  an  ignoble  art  to  a 
dignified  science,  and  farmers  should  know  and  feel  and  appreciate, 
that  in  all  these  movements  it  magnifies  their  calling,  elevates  them 
socially,  and  advances  their  material  prosperity.  The  greatest  enemy 
to  the  farmer  is  the  farmer  himself.  Were  he  to  show  an  eagerness 
and  anxiety  for  the  elevation  of  his  vocation,  it  would  rank  wiih  any 
and  all  other  professions,  for  no  occupation  is  so  well  calculated  to 
keep  in  equilibrium  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body.  It  calls  forth 
the  most  varied  qualities:  patience,  care,  and  diligence;  zeal,  industry, 
and  economy;  tact  and  skill  to  direct  and  manage — no  I'acultN'  of  the 
intellect  or  power  of  muscle  or  feeling  of  the  heart,  but  "what  is 
brought  into  requisition  ly  the  successful  farmer. 

Dcc'p  science  and  jiliant  art  must  unite  in  him.  He  must  not  only 
know  how  to  direct,  but  he  must  know  how  to  execute.  Let  them  train 
and  prepare  themselves  by  increased  knowledge  for  the  brilliant  future 
that  lies  open  before  them,  and  take  the  position  which  it  was  intended 
for  them  to  occup}-. 

Agriculture  is  tlie  foundation  of  all  the  arts  of  civilization,  the  sup- 
port of  commerce,  the  groundwork  of  national  wealth,  the  prop  and 
staj'  and  substratum  of  public  morals  and  national  strength.     It  implies 
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an  ownership  in  the  soil  and  consequent  patriotism.  Whatever  class 
owns  the  land  of  a  conntr}'  shonhl  foel  the  hii^hest  reirard  for  the  mate- 
rial interest  of  the  country,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  and  the  protection  of  persons  and  propertj''  in  the 
country'.  The}'  should  he  educated  and  instructed  so  as  to  advance  the 
standard  of  civilization,  and  exert  those  humanizing  influences  which 
distinguish  the  cultivated  man  from  the  ignorant  savage.  More  knowl- 
edge, more  light  and  social  i^ositiou,  should  be  the  aim  and  end  of 
every  iarmer  in  the  land. 


TRJ^NS^CTIONS 


BAY  DISTRICT  FAIR  GROUND  ASSOCIATION, 


THE    YEAR    1874. 


I 


FINANCIAL    REPORT. 


Dec.  31st... 


Dec.  3l8t.. 


To  total  receipts   1874,  includ- 
ing memberships 


Disbursements. 

By  amount  paid  purses  to 
races  

B}^  amount  paid  premiums 

By  amount  paid  for  improve- 
ment of  grounds 

By  amount  paid  for  improve- 
ment of  club  house 

By  current  expenses 

By  cash  on  baud 


§125,411  62 


§125,411  62 


§38,400  00 
5,123  00 

50,000  00 

11,067  25 

15,941  12 

4,880  25 

§125,411  62 
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Transactions  of  the 


PKEMIUMS   AWARDED. 


HORSES. 


Exhibitor, 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


George  Treat 

John  Hall 

E.  T.  O'Hanlon  

John  Hall 

John  Hall 

John  Hall 

John  Hall 

John  Hall 

John  Hall 

John  Hall 

John  Hall 

Claus  Spreekles 

"William  Hamilton. 
David  Berv 


James  Rickards 

L.  Atkinson 

"William  Hamilton. 
M.  L.  Brittan 


John  Mai'tin 

"William  Hamilton. 
"William  Hamilton. 
"William  Hamilton. 


San  Francisco.. 

Alvarado  

San   Francisco.. 

Alvarado  

Alvarado  

Alvarado  

Alvarado  

Alvarado  

Alvarado  

Alvarado  

Alvarado  

San   Francisco.. 


San  Jos6. 


Oakland , 


San   Francisco 
San  Francisco 

San  Jos6 

San  Mateo 

San  Francisco 

San  Jos6 

San  Jos6 

San  Jos6 


Best  thoroughbred  stallion,  four 
years  old  and  over,  Thad. 
Stevens 

Best  thoroughbred  stallion,  three 
years  old  and  over,  Tom 

Best  thorouglibred  stallion,  two 
years  old.  Turf  Gallery 

Best  thoroughbred  stallion, under 
one  year,  Basswood 

Best  thoroughbred  mare,  four 
years  old  and  over,  with  colt, 
Moss  Rose  and  colt 

Best  thoroughbred  mare,  four 
years  old  and  over,  Peggy 
Ringgold 

Best  ihDroughbred  mare,  three 
years  old,  Bell  Morey 

Best  thoroughbred  mare,  two 
j^ears  old,  Lady  Wa>hiiigton... 

Best  thoroughbred  mare,  one 
year  old.  Rosewood 

Best  thoroughbred  mare  colt,  un- 
der one  year,  no  name 

Best  thoroughbred  dam,  with 
not  less  than  four  of  her  colts, 
all  thoroughbred,  Moss  Rose 
and  colts 

Best  stallion,  other  than  thor- 
oughbred, with  not  less  than 
ten  of  bis  colts.  Speculation 
and  colts 

Best  dam,  other  than  thorough- 
bred, with  not  les.T  than  three 
of  lu^r  colts,  AVinona  and  colts... 

Best  graded  stallion,  four  years 
old  and  over,  Henr^'  "William- 
son  

Best  graded  stallion,  two  years 
old,  Ciiarles  Dickens 

Best  gradc^d  stallion,  one  year 
old.  Captain  Kolil 

Best  graded  mare,  I'our  years  old 
and  over,  Santa  Clara 

Best  graded  mare,  tour  years  old 
and  over,  with 'colt,  Ida  Mar- 
tin and  colt 

Best  giiidcd  mare,  three  years 
old,  bay  tilly 

Best  graded  mare,  two  years  old, 
Fanelion 

Best  graded  mare,  one  year  old, 
Kate 

Best  stallion  of  all  work,  three 
years  old  and  over,  Justice 
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HORSES— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


William  Hamilton... i  San  Jose 

C.  A.  Sessions San  Francisco. 

R.  Asliburner i  Baden  Station- 
William  Hamilton...'  San  Jos6 

M.  L.  Brittan i  San  Mateo 

McCarty  &  Lapham.    San  Francisco. 
]M.  L.  Brittan San  Mateo 


M.  L.  Brittan 

Al.  Whipple 

Mackey  &  Dutch... 

C.  W.  Kellogg 

William  Hamilton. 

B.  H.  Coit 

C.  W.  Kellogg 

W.  B.  Carr 


San  Mateo 

San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

San  ,Jo-^ 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco . 
San  Francisco. 


Jeff.  Bridgford 


lagtoro 
n  Uami 


William  Hamilton... 

J.  D.  Carr 

AVilliani  Hamilton... 
William  liamilton... 

William  Hamilton... 

George  Treat 

J.  D.  Carr 

John  Hall 

J.  D.  Carr 


Paris,  Mo. 
San  Jose,. 


Gabilan... 
San  Jose. 
San  Jose. 


San  Jos6 

San  Francisco. 

Gabilan 

Alvarado  

Gabilan 


John  Hall j  Alvarado 


Best  stallion  of   all   work,   two 

years  old,  Tom  Scott 

Best    stallion   of   all   work,   one 

j'oar  old.  Coal  Bunker 

Best    male    of  all    work,   three 

years  old,  Blossom 

Best  mare  of  all  work,  two  years 

old,   Emilia 

Best  draft  stallion,  four  years  old 

and  ovLT,  Lord  Poole 

Best  draft  stallion,  three  years 

old,  .Judge  Templeton 

Best  draft  mare,  four  years  old 

and  over,  with  colt,  Dolly  and 

colt.^ 

Best  draft  mare,  four  years  old 

and  over,  G3"psy 

Best  roadster  stallion,  four  j'ears 

old  and  over,  Hambletonian,  Jr. 
Best  roadster  stallion,  three  years 

old,  Billy  Carr 

Best  roadster  gelding,  four  j'ears 

old  and  over.  Mountain  Boy 

Best  roadster   mare,  four  years 

old  and  over,  Fannj-  Allen 

Best  roadster  mare,  three  years 

old,  Tomboy 

Best  matched   span    of  carriage 

horses,  Jim  and  Prince 

Best  double  team  roadsters,  Billy 

and  .Jinks 

Best  saddle  horse,  Dick  Taylor... 
Best  graded    horse   colt,   Black 

Allen 

Best  sucking  horse  colt.  Echo 

Best  yearling  mare  colt,  Susie 

Best  sucking  mare  colt.  Young 

Winona 

Best  exhibit  of  not  less  than  six 

colts,  famil3'  of  six.  .  

Best  sweepstakes  stallion,  Thad. 

Stevens 

Second  best  sweepstakes  stallion, 

Carr's  Membrino 

Best   sweepstakes   mare,   Peggy 

Ringgold 

Best  stallion,  other  than  thor- 
oughbred, with   seven  of  his 

colts 

B(!st  appearing  horse  and  rider, 

rider    of   Thad.    Stevens    and 

horse 

Most  m((ritf)iious  exhibit  in  thor- 
oughbred horses.... 


$20 
..fl5 
..§50 

..mo 


?40 

?35 

975 

?40 

Sil.  pitcher— §60 

§40 

§30 

Sil.  goblet— §50 
S.  pitcher — t 


..$40 

..§30 

..§20 

..§20 


§15 

§50 

S.  pitcher— §100 
Sil.  pitcher— §50 
Sil.  pitcher — §75 

Spec,  prem — §25 

Silver  cup— §25 
Sil.'  goblet— §25 


Special  premium  recommended  to  William  Hamilton,  for  Ethan  Allen  and  colts. 
Diploma  recommended  to  Membrino  and  colts. 
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Transactions  op  the 


CATTLE. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Jeff.  Bridgford 

S.  B.  Emerson 

C.  Younp^cr 

J<jhn  Judson 

(Carr  &  Clnipman.. 

M.Wick 

Cair  &  Chapman.. 
Jt  ff.  Bridgford 


C.  ^a'^ounger. 
M.  A'Vielv 


Carr  &  Chapman  . 

Jeff.  Bridgford 

C.  Younger 

Carr  &  Cliaii-nan.. 
Carr  &  CliapniiTJi.. 

Jeff.  Bridgford 

C.  Younger 

Jeff.  Bridgford 


Pari.?,  Mo.... 
Mt.  View.... 
Santa  Clara. 

Sonoma 

Gabilan 

Oroville 

Gabilan 

Paris,  Mo.... 


Santa  Clara. 
Oroville 


C.  Younger 

C.  Younger 

Jeff.  Bridgford. 


Gabilan 

Paris,  Mo.... 

Santa  Clara. 

Gabilan 

Gabilan 

Paris,  Mo.... 
Santa  Clara. 
I'aris,  Mo.... 


Santa  Clara. 
San. 'a  Clara. 
Paris,  Mo.... 


J.D.  Carr ;  Gabilan 


C.  Younger San  Jos6.. 

Jeff.  Bridgford Paris,  Mo. 

A.Whijiple I  San  Francisco. 

C.Clark Milpitas 


Pi.  Ashburner... 
S.  B.  Emerson. 


C.Clark 

R.  Asbburner... 
"Wm.  Fleming. 


S.  Daniels. 
S.  Daniels*. 


Baden  Station. 
Mt.  View 


Milpitas 

Biidi-n  Station. 
Napa 


I.a'<eville . 
Liikeville, 


"VVm.  Fleming. 


Napa. 


Best  Durham  bull,  four  years  old  and 

over,  Muscovite 

Second  best  Durham  bull,  four  j'ears 

f>ld  and  over,  Slieiitf 

Best   Diuham    bull,   three   years    old, 

Tempest 

Second  best  Durham  bull,  three  years 

old.  Grand  Turk 

Best  Durham  bull,  two  years  old.  Gov. 

Booth .•. 

Second  best  Durham   bull,  two  years 

old,  Oilando 

Best  Duiham  bull,  one  year  old,  (ith 

Lord  Oxford 

Second   be>t  Durham   bull,   one  year 

old,  Cornell .... 

Best  Durham  bull  calf,  lied  Thorndale. 
Second  best  Durham  bull  calf.  Prince 

Albert 

Best  Durham  cow,  four  years  old  and 

over.  Lady  Solway 

Second  best  Durham  cow,  four  years 

old  and  over,  Jennie  McLean 

Best    Durliam   cow,   three  years  old, 

Jennie 

Second  best  Duiham  cow,  three  years 

old,  Hope  '-"id 

Best  Durham  cow,  two  j'ears  old,  Pet 

of  Geneva 

Second  best  Durham  cow,  two  years 

old,  Cora  Lee , 

Best  Durham  cow,  one  year  old,  Forest 

lii>se 

Second   best   Durham   cow^,   one  year 

old.  Lady  Meldon , 

Best  heifer  calf,  Hcstt-r  Ryan 

Second  best  heifer  calf,  Rosa  Nell 

Best  herd  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  bull 

and   four  cows,  two  yoars  old   and 

over,  Muscovite  and  four  cows 

Second   best  herd  of  thoroughbred  cat- 
tle, bull  and   four  cows,  iwo  years 

old  and  over,  Gov.  Booth  and  four 

cows 

Best   bull   and    four  cows,  vnulev   two 

years,  Arthur  IjCinon ., 

Second  best  bull  and  four  cows,  under 

two  J'ears,  Cornell  and  four  cows 

Best  graded  cow,  four  years  old  and 

over,  Mary  Aim 

Best    graded    cow,    three    yenr»   old, 

Mollie 

Best  graded  cow,  two  years  old,  Dahlia. 
Best  grad(!d  cow,  one  year  old,  Fairy 

Queen ,..,., 

Best  graded  heifer  calf,  Mollie  1st 

Best  milch  cows,  Cleopatra  and  Sarah.. 
Best  Devon  bull,  three  years  old.  Earl 

of  Leiciister 

Best  Devon  bull  calf,  Tilton 

Best  Devon  cow,  four  years  old  and 

over,  Fashion  

Second  best  D(;von  cow,  four  years  old 
I      and  over,  Victoria 
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CATTLE— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Wm.  Fl<'ming. 
J.  B.  Haggin.... 


A.  Mailliard 

J.  B.  Haggin I 

I 

J.  B.  Haggin ' 

A.  Mailliard i 

J.  B,  Haggiii 

A.  Mailliard 

A.  Mailliard 

A.  Mailliard 

S.  B.  Emerson... 


Jeff.  Bridgford 

S.  B.  Emerson 

Carr  &  Chapman.. 

C.  Younger 

C.  Younger 

K.  Ashburner 


Dean  &  Co 

Jeff".  Bridgford. 


Napa 

San  Francisco. 

San  Kafael 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

San  Rafael 

San  Francisco 

San  Rafael 

San  Rafael 

San  Rafael 

Mt.  View 

Paris,  Mo 

Mt.  View 

Gabilan 

San  Jose 

San  Jos^ 

Baden  Station. 

San  Francisco. 
Paris,  Mo 


Best  Devon  cow,  one  year  old,  Qneenie §15 

Best  Alderney  and  .Jersey  bull,  four 

j'ears  old  and  over,  Dashwood , §75 

Best   Aldi'rnev  and   .Jersey   bull,  two  ■ 

yc^ars  ..kl.  Keystone ." §20 

Best   Aldernoy   and   .Terse\'   bull,  one 

year  old,  Billy  Dashwood §15 

Best  Ald('rnev  and   Jersey   bull   calf,  i 

California  Hero I §10 

Best  Alderney  and   .Jersey  cow,  four  i 

years  old  and  over,  Cora §75 

Best  Aldorncv  and  .Jersey  cow,  three 

years  old.  Nelly  Bly §30 

Best   Aldcrnev   and   .Jersey  cow,  two  1 

years  old.  Flora  Dell  2d..' §20 

Best   Alrlerney   and  .Jersey   cow,  one 

year  old.  Bloomer  3d §15 

Be^t  Alderncv  and  Jersey  heifer  calf, 

Romana  2d': , §10 

Best  Holstein  bull,  four  years  old  and 

over,  Opidas  8th §75 


JSiveepstakes. 

Best  bull  of  any  age  or  breed,  Musco- 
vite   §125 

Second  best  bull  of  any  age  or  breed, 

Sheriff. §75 

Best  cow  of  any  age  or  breed.  Lady 

Solway §125 

Second  best  cow  of  any  age  or  breed, 

Valley  Maid - 

Best  bull  and   five   calves,  under  one 

year,  Thorndale  and  calves §100 

Second  be.-t  bull  and  five  calves,  under 

one  year,  AVater  Prince  and  calves §50 

Best  fattened  bullock,  Jim §20 

Most    meritorious    exhibition    on    thu 

ground,  entire  herd Gold  medal. 


SHEEP. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Severance  &  Peet Niles  Station.    Best  Spanish  merino  ram,  two  years  old  j 

and  over — Green  Mountain ' §30 

Severance  &  Peet Niles  Station.    Best  Spanish  merino  ram,  one  year  old 

j      and  under  two — Seville ?20 

B.  F.  Watkins Santa  Clara...    Second  bt-st  Si)ai)i>h   merino  ram,  one 

i      year  old  and  under  two— Hero ^No  preni. 

Severance  &  Peet Niles  Station.!  Best  three  Spanish  merino  ram  lambs- 
Pen  of  three §20 

Severance  &  Peet....:    Niles  Station.    Best  five  ewes,  two  years  old  and  over- 
Pen  of  five §20 
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Transactions  of  the 

SHEEP— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 

Severance  &  Peet 

Severance  &  Peet 

r,.  F.  Watkin. 

Severance  &  Peet 

Wm.  Blacow 

AVm.  Blacow 

"Wm.  Blacow 

"Wni.  Blacow 

"Wm.  Blacow 

Wm.  Blacow 

Wm.  Blacow 

S.  B.Emerson  &  Co. 

John  Judson 

Landrum  &  Rogers.. 

Landrum  &  Rogers.. 

John  Judson 

John  Judson 

Emerson  &  Co 

Emerson  &  Co 

Emerson  &  Co 

L.  Pierce 

L.  Pierce 

L.  Pierce 

Smith  &  Chapman... 

Smith  &  ('iiapman... 

Smith  &  Cliai)man... 

J.D.  Carr 

•George  Bement 

<jeorgo  Bement 

J.  D.  Can- 

George  Bement 

J.  D.  Carr 

George  Bement 


Residence. 


Niles  Station 

Niles  Station 
Santa  Claia.. 

Niles  Station 

Centerville... 
Centorville .. 
Centerville... 
Centerville... 
Centerville... 
Centerville... 
Centerville... 

Mt.  View 

Bloomfield  .. 
Watsonville . 
Watsonville. 
Bakersfield  .. 
Bakersfield  .. 

Mt.  View 

Mt.  View 

Mt.  View 

Suisim  

Suisun  

Suisiin  

Merced 

Merced 

M(!rced 

Gabilan 

Napa 

Najia 

Gahilan 

Napa 

Gabilan 

Napa 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Best  five  ewes,  one  year  old  and  under 

two — Pen  of  five 

Best  five  lambs— Pen  of  five; 

Second  best  live  lambs — Pen  of  five 

Best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs — Big  Leg 

and  five  lambs 

Best  Fi'encb  merino  ram,  two  years  old 

and  over — Gamester 

Best  French  merino  ram,  one  year  old 

and  undei-  two — Sultan 

Best  three  French  merino  ram  lambs — 

Pen  of  three ' 

Best  five  French  meiino  ewes,  two  years 

old  and  over — Pen  of  five 

Best  rive  French  merino  ewes,  one  year 

old  and  under  two — Pen  of  five 

Best  five  French  merino  ewe  lambs — 

Pen  of  five 

Best  French  merino  ram  and  five  of  his 

lambs — Gamester  and  five  lambs .. 

Best  Cotswold  ram,  two  years  old  and 

over — One  buck 

Second  best   Cotswold   ram,  two  3'ears 

old  and  over — One  buck 

Best  Cotswold  I'am,  one  j'ear  old  and 

under — One  buck 

Best  three  Cotswold  ram  lambs — Pen  of 

three 

Second  best  three  Cotswold  ram  lambs- — 

Pen  of  three 

Best  pen  of  five  Cotswold  ewes,  twoj'ears 

old  and  over — Pen  of  five 

Second  best  pen  of  five  Cotswold  ewes, 

two  years  old  and  over — Pen  of  five.... 
Best  p(!n  of  five  Cotswold  ewe  lambs- 
Pen  of  five 

Best    Cotswold    lain    and    five    of    his 

lambs — Pen   of  fivi; 

Best  Shro]i;-hire  ram,  two  years  old  and 

over— Jack 

Best  i)en  of  five  Shroiishii'c  ewes,  two 

years  old  and  over — Pen  of  five 

Best    Shropshire   ram    and   fivi;   of   his 

lambs — Ram  and  five  lambs 

Best  Leicester  lam,  two  years  old  and 

over — Lord  Derby 

Best  pen    of   five    jjeicestei-  ewes,   two 

years  old  and  over — Pen  of  five 

Best  Leicester'  ram  and  fiviiof  bis  lambs 

— Loi'd    Leicester  and  five  lambs 

Best  Southdown  ram,  two  3'ears  old  and 

ov(ii' — Ford  ham 

Second  best  Southdown  ram,  two  yeais 

old  andov(;r — Hudson 

Best  Southdown  rani,  one  year  old  and 

und(!r  two— SidiH^y 

Best  thnn;  Soutlidown  rani  lambs — Pen 

of  thi(K; 

Second  ln'st  three  Southdown  I'am  biinb- 

— Pen  of  three 

Best   Southdown    ram    and    five    of   his 

lambs — P(!n  of  five  lambs 

Best  five  (iwt^s,  two  years  old  and  over — 
I      Pen  of  five 
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SHEEP— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


George  Bement [  [Napa. 


J.  D.  Carr 

G'iorge  Bement.. 
L.  Pierce 


S.  B.  Emerson. 
L.  Pierce 


Gabilan.... 

Napa 

Sui.<un  .... 


Mt.  View. 
Suisun  .... 


Severance  «fc  Peet '  Niles  Station, 

"\Ym.  Blacow I  Centerville  ... 


Best  five  ewes,  one  year  old  and  under 

two— Pen  of  five 820 

Best  five  ewe  lamb- — Pen  of  five ^-0 

Second  best  five  ewe  lambs — Pen  of  five $10 

Best  graded  ram,  one  year  old  and  un^ 

der  two — One  ram §15 

Best  pen  of  graded  ewes,  two  j'ears  old 

and  over — Pen  of  five §10 

Best  pen  of  five  giaded  ewe  lamb» — Pen 

of  five §15 

iSweepslaJccs. 

Best  ram    and   five  of  his   lambs — Big 

Leg  and  five  lambs §75 

Second  best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs — 
Gloucester  and  five  lambs §35 


GOATS. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


IST.  Gilmore 

Landrum  «fc  Rogers. 

J.  B.  Sargent , 

N.  Gilmore 

N.  Gilmore 

Landrum  &  Rogers. 
Landrum  &.  Rogers. 
N.  Gilmore 

N.  Gilmore 

J.  P.  Sargent 

Landrum  &  Rogers. 
N.  Gilmore 


El  Dorado.., 
"Watsonville 

Gilroy 

El  Dorado... 
El  Dorado... 
Watsonville 
Watsonville 
El  Dorado... 

El  Dorado... 

Gilroy 

Watsonville 
El  Dorado... 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Best  Angora  buck,  two  years  old  and 

over — Hannibal §40 

Second  best  Angora  buck,  two  years  old 

and  over — Toby 1 §25 

Best  Angora  buck,  under  two  years  old —  ! 

Aladdin | §30 

Second    best  Angora   buck,  under  two  i 

years  old — Aladdin ; §20 

Best  pen   of   three   Angora    does,   two  I 

years  old  and  over — Pen  of  three i §25 

Second  best  pen  of  three  Angora  does, 

two  yiars  oid  and  over — Pen  of  throe..]- §15 

Best  ])en  of  three  Angora  does,  under  | 

two  years  old — Pen  of  three \ §20 

Second  best  pen  of  three  Angora  does, 

under  two  years  old — Pen  of  three §20 


Sweepstakes. 

Best  buck — Hannibal §50 

Second  best  buck — Teheran §30 

Best  doe — Annie §25 

Second  best  doe — Cleopatra §15 
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SWINE. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

K   S.  Thompson 

J.  C.  Mills 

Centerville  ... 

Clinrles  Clark 

Milpitas 

J^apa 

R.  S.  Thompson 

R.  S.  Tlionij^son 

R.  S.  Thompson 

R.  S.  Thompson 

Napa 

Napa 

Napa 

R.  S.  Thompson 

R.  S.  Thompson 

'N'apa 

Napa 

Animal. 


Best  boar,  two  j'cars  old  and  over — 
Young  Comet 

Best  boar,  under  two  years  old — Wel- 
lington, Jr 

Best  boar,  six  months  old  and  under  one 
year — Jaeot 

Best  sow,  two  years  old  and  over — 
Beauty  2d ; 

Best  sow,  one  year  old — Victoria  4th 

Best  sow,  six  moiitlis  old  and  under  one 
year — Berkshire  Beauty 

Best  pair  of  Jiigs,  tVum  six  to  ten  months 
old — Best  pair 

Best  pen  of  ten  pigs — Pen  of  ten 


Sweepstake-H. 

Best  boar  of  any  age  or  breed — Young 
Comet 


Premium. 


.§30 
.§20 
.§25 


.§20 


.§30 
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